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NEW YEAR'S 

MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


THIS NEW YEAR OF 1979 will be a year of tests for many major issues 
confronting the nation and affecting all Teamsters. It also will be an important 
year in which the IBT will continue to bring better services to our membership and 
inaugurate new programs to reach out and benefit all Teamsters. 

An important New Year’s resolution that I would urge every member to make 
and live up to is to get more involved in your union activities and support the 
programs in every way you can that will bring better benefits and increased 
comfort to your fellow brothers and sisters. 

This Union belongs to you. Everyone at the IBT is dedicated to better serving 
you in every way we can. Your involvement is paramount to the success of our 
achievements in many areas—in our negotiations, in our efforts to halt the 
inflation that is strangling the American economy, and in our efforts to persuade 
Congress and the Administration to listen to the American worker, wage earner, 
taxpayer, consumer and all-around good citizen. 

But first, Teamsters must prove that they are good citizens, concerned about the 
welfare of our own Union members and the state of our nation. I urge you to 
support the efforts of DRIVE to insure that our legislative programs have a strong 
and effective voice behind them while our DRIVE staff is fighting for your best 
interests throughout government. 

Many key tests will develop early on very important issues. Deregulation, which 
is a threat to all union members’ wages and working conditions, looms over us, 
and we will be fighting it at every turn. 

Inflation and the Administration’s wage and price standards are an area of great 
concern and we will be watching the tests that the Administration and the new 
Congress will meet, particularly in lowering skyrocketing prices and spiraling 
profits. The IBT will continue to fight to see that our Teamster members can 
compete in the mainstream of the American economy taking all inflationary 
conditions into consideration. 

Social Security rollbacks, new OSHA and ERISA regulations, trade restrictions, 
energy-related legislation, national health insurance, postal legislation and tax cuts 
are other test areas where Teamsters will be watching and working for better 
conditions to help the American worker compete against inflation. 

Meanwhile, we pledge to bring better services from the IBT to our members 
throughout the country. Your Teamsters’ Workshop is entering its second successful 
year with eight sessions already concluded and more than 300 officers attending to 
learn more about our Union and the services available to you. 

There are now more than 454 TITAN terminals in operation throughout the 
Teamster Network to better serve the membership. 

And this year the IBT will inaugurate its audio-visual program with cassette 
films distributed regularly to all Joint Councils for showings to the membership on 
areas of interest to all Teamsters, including Teamster policy, highway safety, 
safety and health in the workplace and Teamster services. 

It will be a busy year, our Union’s 75th anniversary, and one in which we 
intend to forge ahead for progress for all of you. 

We hope you will continue to support these important IBT programs and 
continue to be proud you are Teamsters. 


Fraternally, 
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Teamsters & Truckers Meet; 
Contract Demands Are Presented 


Wage demands are tabled until IBT 
and industry can study the impact 
of the Administration’s latest 
wage-price standards revisions. 


THE INTERNATIONAL Brother- 
hood of Teamsters has formally opened 
its negotiations with the trucking in- 
dustry for a new National Master 
Freight Agreement. 

Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and the national nego- 
tiating committee presented its de- 
mands to employer associations repre- 
senting some 14,000 employers at a 
Washington, D.C. hotel on December 
14th. 

The agreement, covering more than 
300,000 Teamster members across the 
nation, expires March 31, 1979. 

The demands presented to manage- 
ment were a composite drafted from 


AT LEFT TOP: An overflow meeting 
of the Teamsters’ screening 
committee for the National Master 
Freight Agreement studies the final 
proposal which was subsequently 
presented to management. 


IN THE SECOND ROW, at left: 
Teamster General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons, chairman of the 
national negotiating committee, 
hands the union’s proposal to J. 
Curtis Counts, chief negotiator of 
Trucking Management, Inc., as 
negotiations were formally opened 
in Washington, D. C., on December 
14, 1978. In the center is Roy 
Williams, director of the Central 
Conference of Teamsters and direc- 
tor of the IBT National Freight 
Division. 

IN THE SECOND ROW, at right, and 
in the bottom row: Screening com- 
mittee members listen and offer 
comments as the freight proposal 
is explained by the national 
negotiating committee. 


a survey of the membership involved 
and from suggestions made by mem- 
bers at local union meetings. 

First bargaining sessions are slated 
to get underway in the nation’s capital 
January 23, 1979. 

Fitzsimmons announced at the De- 
cember [4th meeting that specific 
money demands were not being put 
on the table with the rest of the pro- 
posal. 

“We are holding these, pending sev- 
eral considerations, including the fol- 
lowing: 

“1, The Administration’s wage-price 
standards were issued in revised form 
only yesterday (December 13th). They 
are complicated and complex, and it 
will take time to evaluate them. 

“2. It will be necessary for the 
Teamsters to evaluate the success of 
the Carter program in holding down 
prices and excessive government 
spending. 

“3. Also, it will be necessary for the 
Teamsters to monitor the rate of in- 
flation, especially as we near the ex- 
piration date of our contract which is 
still more than three months away. 

“4. It will be necessary for the 
Teamsters to evaluate the Carter com- 
mitment to enforce price standards in 
industry.” 

The union also went on record 
that proposed government deregulation 
of the trucking industry and recent ac- 
tions of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission promoting deregulation in this 
area, whether with or without con- 


gressional approval, will make it neces- 
sary to negotiate additional safeguards 
for the protection of the Teamster 
membership. 

Since the Carter wage-price stand- 


ards were first announced on October 
24th, the union has been saying that 
while there is a great deal of flexibility 
on the price side of the standards, 
wage standards appear to be very rigid. 
The Teamsters have maintained that to 
work, the standards must be fair and 
to be fair there must be adjustments 
on the wage side of the standards. 

In several public statements, Fitz- 
simmons has declared that the Team- 
sters’ position in negotiations with the 
trucking industry, and in any negotia- 
tions, will be to keep the Teamster 
member competitive in the mainstream 
of American economic life. 

The union has repeatedly noted 
that meeting this objective will be ex- 
tremely difficult without wage standard 
adjustments because the seven percent 
maximum includes costs of maintain- 
ing the purchasing power of fringe 
benefits such as medical and health 
insurance and pensions. The prelim- 
inary reports on the revised standards, 
issued December 13th, do not appear 
to make sufficient adjustments in this 
area. These standards, if not adjusted, 
leave very little for real wage increases 
which our members need to cope with 
ever increasing prices and taxes. 


Lifeblood 
of a 
Labor Union 
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FOR THE INTERNATIONAL Broth- 
ethood of Teamsters—or any other 
labor union—organizing is the key to 
success, because if you can’t attract 
new members and keep the ones you 
have, the union itself won’t have the 
strength and bargaining potential it 
needs to be effective. 

Teamsters built their union on or- 
ganizing skill and that fact hasn’t 
changed one bit over its 75 year his- 
tory. Today, in fact, the union’s com- 
mitment to organizing probably is 
greater than ever before. 

Early on, the union knew that the 
key to organizing was going out and 
actively seeking workers to become 
members—today, the IBT still finds no 
group too small or occupation too di- 
verse to be brought into the ranks. 

With the seventies came the realiza- 
tion that unified coordination could 
make the difference between success 
and failure in the union’s commitment 
to organizing. 

The union has seen the erosion eco- 
nomic changes can effect in workers’ 
paychecks and how far management 
today will go to keep workers from 
gaining the protections a fair contract 
can give them. 

Thus it was in February, 1974, that 
the IBT established a separate Depart- 
ment of Organization at headquarters 
to augment and coordinate the job 
being done individually by the area 
conferences, joint councils, local un- 
ions and trade divisions. 

First established as an adjunct of 
the General Secretary-Treasurer’s of- 
fice, under General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Ray Schoessling, direction of the 
operation has been transferred to 
Norman Goldstein, who is now the 
director of organizing. 

Goldstein joined the department 
shortly after it was created to coordi- 
nate its activities, leaving the South- 
ern Conference of Teamsters where he 
had been an assistant to Conference 
Director Joseph Morgan. Prior to that, 
he had amassed years of organizing 
experience with Teamster locals in 
both the East and the South. 

It is his job to carry out the goals 
set for the department when it was 
created, namely to: coordinate na- 
tional and multinational campaigns as 
well as conference and regional or- 
ganizing drives, and to “assist local 
unions and others to organize any em- 
ployer having from two to 1,000 work- 
ers,” as they request. 

When the department was created, 
it was recognized that to accomplish 
its goals, the union would need a force 
of young, militant organizers—indi- 
viduals who would work long hours and 


endure the hardships involved in get- 
ting this job done. 

Since then, the department has 
found the “tough, young crew” it 
needed to do the fieldwork. 

Working with Goldstein are Assist- 
ant Director Joseph Allgood, a general 
organizer recently brought in from the 
field to help coordinate the activities 
of the ever-expanding department, and 
seven general organizers, 

These seven—Jerome L. Schmidt, 
Joseph F. Matarrese, William H. 
Grant, Louis D. Richard, William C. 
Smith, III, Vicki Saporta and Edward 
Rodriguez—receive their assignments 
through the Organizing Department 
and assist Teamster affiliates with 
their campaigns, as needs and man- 
power limitations allow. 

Two secretaries, Althea Minor and 
Donna McCoy, coordinate the daily 
activities between headquarters staff 
and field personnel. 

The number of organizing victories 
the Teamsters achieve each year is 
proof that the work of these Team- 
ster veterans—and the efforts of the 
men and women working at the joint 
councils, conferences, trade divisions 
and local levels—is done with skill, 
talent and perseverance. 

Since disaffiliation from the AFL- 
CIO in 1957, membership in the 
Teamsters Union has soared from 
1,450,000 to more than 2,300,000. Al- 
though Teamsters represent about 10 
percent of the total number of or- 
ganized workers, Teamsters participate 
in 32 percent of all elections held by 
the National Labor Relations Board. 

Organizing is no easy project, as 
any member of the staff will admit. 
How an individual organizing drive 
progresses from the first sometimes 
skeptical, often frightened telephone 
inguiry to an actual election ballot and 
first contract, is a long, involved story 
encompassing countless individuals, un- 
told manhours and lots of hard work. 

Since most loca] unions handle their 
own organizing efforts, it’s nearly im- 
possible to estimate the number of 
drives undertaken each year—win or 
lose. But it is safe to say that it ranges 
annually in the thousands. 

Hundreds of organizers and busi- 
ness agents scattered throughout the 
union are on the front lines day after 
day, doing the groundwork, answering 
the questions and carrying out the 
nuts-and-bolts organizing that brings 
campaigns to a successful ballot. 

It’s when these officers have ques- 
tions, or encounter an employer who’s 
a little tougher than usual or tackle an 
industry they’ve never tried to or- 
ganize before, that the IBT staff is 


A staff meeting in the Organizing Dept. 


there with advice and assistance, 
should they want it. 

The IBT continues to rank high in 
organizing not because it’s the biggest, 
but because its organizers go after new 
members. Where other unions have 
curtailed their organizing drives in re- 
cent years, Teamsters throw everything 
they have into the frey—be it money, 
manpower, time, emotion or sheer 
persistence. 

Because of its willingness to organize 
any group—excepting those covered 
by IBT no-raid pacts with other unions 
having similar jurisdiction—its mem- 
bership today is perhaps more diverse 
than any other. From the truck drivers 
and warehousemen it began with 75 
years ago to the growing ranks of 
women, professionals and public em- 
ployees joining today, workers in in- 
creasing numbers opt for its repre- 
sentation. 

Joining a union is a personal thing, 
and while it’s hard to pin down pre- 
cisely what an organizer does (other 
than organize), success often depends 
on the enthusiasm, personality and 
powers of persuasion the individual 
brings to the job. 

At headquarters, the stress is on 
getting the people themselves involved. 
As one organizer, Vicki Saporta, put 
it recently, “if these people aren’t will- 
ing to stick their necks out a little to 
get better jobs and benefits, nobody 
else can do it for them. It’s up to them 
to make the initial effort. All we can 
do is advise them, encourage them, 
and keep their spirits up.” 

By keeping prospective members in- 
volved and informed, organizing cam- 
Ppaigns are won. 

The day-to-day activities of an or- 


ganizer are far from glamorous, how- 
ever. 

While the headquarters staff keeps 
up with the progress of the seven gen- 
eral organizers in the field, these vet- 
erans are out there working alongside 
local officers. Some local unions re- 
quire little or no assistance with their 
campaigns, other campaigns require 
the organizer to do everything from 
talking to the members to greeting 
them at their front doors on weekends 
and evenings to talk about the benefits 
membership can offer. 

For them it often becomes a 24- 
hours-a-day job of dealing with people 
who are worried about losing their 
jobs and the prospect of incurring em- 
ployer wrath by going union. Efforts 
can’t be turned off at 5 p.m. or put on 
the back burner over the weekend. 
Prospective members need reassurance 
and answers whenever and wherever 
they want them if victory is to result. 
For the IBT staff it can mean weeks 
or months on the road, away from 
home, because they’re dispatched 
wherever the action is—be it a brew- 
ery in Canada, a plant in Alabama or 
agricultural fields in California. 

The Teamsters’ top-notch team of 
veterans relates to people, cares about 
their needs, understands their fears 
and will do just about anything they 
can to help workers who want to 
organize succeed in their efforts, 
whether that means standing in the 
rain outside a plant gate handbilling, 
visiting workers at their homes on 
weekends, or lodging protests with the 
NLRB against employers who utilize 
illegal tactics such as firing pro-union 
workers during organizing campaigns 
to dispel interest. 


ORGANIZING 


National attention focused recently 
on Teamster efforts in North Caro- 
lina, where a coordinated program 
helped produce a string of organizing 
victories in the right-to-work south 
that still is continuing to grow in num- 
bers. 

Currently, the IBT staff organizers 
are working on a variety of assign- 
ments, ranging from helping the airline 
division with the American Airlines 
campaign to assisting with major cam- 
paigns underway at K-Mart and Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass. Additionally, the In- 
ternational Union is participating in an 
ongoing organizing program now be- 
ing conducted by Baltimore, Md. Joint 
Council 62 with support from the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters. The 
IBT organizing department has as- 
signed a member of its staff to this 
campaign on a full-time basis. 


In recent months, general organizers 
have helped out on campaigns at Fed- 
eral Express, an ongoing campaign to 
bring blind employees at sheltered 
workshops into Teamster ranks, and 
the recent nationwide campaign at 
Overnite Transportation, which saw 
organizers from all over the country 
working together in a concerted ef- 
fort. 

Overnite was, in fact, one of the 
first major campaigns ever to be co- 
ordinated nationally by the Interna- 
tional Union, and is a striking example 
of the direction in which organizing 
today is headed. 


With conglomerates and multina- 
tionals springing up everywhere, it has 
become necessary for union ranks to 
unite as well, and this campaign was 
the IBT’s first concerted effort to do 
that. 


Although challenges to the election 
outcome have been lodged with the 
National Labor Relations Board based 
on the employer’s unfair labor prac- 
tices during the campaign and the 
case still is being litigated, it nonethe- 
less exemplifies the kind of effort 
Teamsters can exert when the need 
arises. 


In the late stages of that campaign, 
organizers from all over the country 
went into the area—with orders to stay 
for “as long as it takes to get the job 
done.” Everyone was on call around 
the clock. 

When you consider that hundreds of 
local union and conference organizers 
are put on similar notice when con- 
ducting their own area campaigns, the 
basis for the union’s organizing 
strength is clear. It’s people—dedi- 
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At the top, IBT Or- 
ganizing Director 
Norman Goldstein 
dictates a memo for 
the field organizers 

to his secretary, Althea 
Minor. 


In the second row, 
Assistant Organizing 
Director Joseph All- 
good discusses the 
new field organizers’ 
manual with Goldstein, 
and fields a few phone 
calls, one of the key 
ways the International 
staff keeps in touch 
with organizers around 
the country. 


At the bottom, Sec- 
retaries Althea Minor 
and Donna McCoy file 
correspondence, as 
they keep up with 
organizing campaigns 
around the country. 


cated, devoted and determined to get 
the job done. 

And under present National Labor 
Relations Act guidelines, that’s the 
way it must be, because the employer 
has unlimited access to his employees 
involved in an organizing campaign, 
while union access is very limited, 

The name of the game is education, 
especially with prospective members. 
Allgood said recently, “because if you 
don’t get that job done, people will 
choose the devil they do know over 
the devil they don’t know every time. 

“People have to have a chance to 
know who we are and what we stand 
for to even have a chance of winning 
an election in this day and time,” he 
added. 

Education is one major thing 
the union has going for it, and how 
effectively organizers can do that job 
often determines the ultimate election 
outcome. 

Teamster contracts and benefits are 
about the best in the labor movement, 
but teaching prospective members that 
is one organizing trick that makes a 
difference. 

For many years, management’s 
counter-strategies in keeping the 
unions out centered on paternalism at 
one extreme and, at the other, strong- 
arm tactics and threats. Today, em- 
ployers are more sophisticated and 
employ all the tools the management 
training schools that teach the arts of 
keeping the union out have shown 
them. They have all kinds of tech- 
niques to show workers they “care” 
about their needs, from periodic sur- 
veys of employee attitudes and train- 
ing programs to upgrade skills to 
complaint airing sessions. The whole 
idea is that workers can do better 
within the system than through a third- 
party negotiator. 

Anti-union forces such as the Na- 
tional Manufacturers Association, the 
National Right to Work Committee, 
the U.S. Chamber of Commerce and 
the like constantly hone new methods 
and tactics to add to their arsenal. 

And just as management tactics 
have evolved, so too are Teamsters 
picking up new ways of showing work- 
ers the many advantages union mem- 
bership can offer. 

The Organizing Department cur- 
rently is involved in developing sev- 
eral new tools, including the formula- 
tion of a comprehensive organizing 
manual, due out later this year, to aid 
affiliates in putting together the ma- 
terials and manpower to put an orga- 
nizing drive over the top. 

The manual is intended to be a 


comprehensive guide to the organizing 


process—and will include such sections 
as the law and how it affects organiz- 
ing, how to run a campaign, materials 
that can be used in campaigns, etc. 

It will set out the entire campaign 
from the moment you meet the person 
to the end, and detail everything from 
how to get T-shirts to writing hand- 
bills. 

The department also is formulating 
a system through which affiliates will 
be notified when a company subsidiary 
or division makes moves into other 
areas of the country in their respec- 
tive jurisdictions, or decides to build 
new facilities or additions. 

The advance warning system, to be 
computerized on TITAN, will include 
every major company, division, or 
subsidiary in the country, and give the 
union, at a glance, the capacity to see 
who’s moving, which local unions will 
be involved. whose jurisdiction the 
new facility will come under, and when 
the optimum time to organize would 
be. 

Still in the planning stages, the sys- 
tem would offer several benefits: it 
would let locals know whenever a 
company moves into or out of an area 
with whom the Teamsters have con- 
tracts locally or elsewhere in the coun- 
try; it would give local unions advance 
notification of company plans, con- 
struction sites, and the number of 
people involved in a prospective bar- 
gaining unit, and would allow them 
advance warning to get the jump on 
organizing employees at new sites. 

Material could be systematically dis- 
tributed to each local each month to 
keep them apprised of these events. 

Another function of the department, 
related to organizing activities, is that 
of educating the unorganized and the 
public about the union and its goals. 
Sensing the need to get the Teamster 
message across, Goldstein several years 
ago wrote “What is the Teamsters 
Union,” a booklet describing the or- 
ganization and its activities. 

The brochure since has been well re- 
ceived and, in fact, has been instru- 
mental in getting knowledge about the 
union across to unorganized workers 
across the country and in Canada. 


Goldstein, Allgood and the other or- 
ganizers also accept, as time permits, 
speaking engagements at colleges, uni- 
versities and local unions around the 
country. They are invited frequently 
to appear before groups of potential 
members. 


Such a meeting recently took place 
in Atlanta, Ga. in mid-December, 
where employees of K-Mart currently 
are involved in an organizing cam- 
paign. Teamsters representatives were 


on hand to describe to workers the 
tactics they can expect from manage- 
ment, what they'll have to do to win 
the election, and the advantages of be- 
coming members of the IBT. 

What does the future hold? The 
very nature of the. Teamsters Union 
structure and the fact that it is an or- 
ganizing union point to future gains in 
organizing, 

As economic conditions worsen, it’s 
going to become more and more ap- 
parent to unorganized workers that 
there is no other place for them to 
turn for help. 

“Prospects for organizing, then, are 
probably going to be very good in 
1979,” since some economists already 
are forecasting a recession. 

With only about 25 percent of the 
American workforce organized in 
1976, there remains a vast organizing 
frontier around the country—workers 
just waiting to be brought into union 
ranks. 

Among these are large numbers of 
hospital personnel, clerical and insur- 
ance agency employees and public 
service employees—groups never be- 
fore really wooed by union organizers. 

These workers, as others have be- 
fore them, are only now realizing they 
need the assistance and clout unions 
can give them, and will be turning 
more and more to unions for their 
support. 

The influx of women into the job 
market represents another potential 
audience for organizers, although 
women have always been welcomed 
to Teamsters Union ranks. Many of 
these new workers have little or no 
previous experience with unions and 
are only beginning to see how union 
membership can assist them. 

The South is another area where or- 
ganizing efforts are beginning to pay 
off. People are realizing from an eco- 
nomic point of view that it doesn’t 
make a bit of difference where you 
live—inflation and the cost of living 
affect you just as badly in Atlanta, Ga. 
as they do in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

So for the Teamsters, organizing 
will continue. Where union member- 
ship stands today at more than two 
million, it’s not unreasonable to expect 
that by 1990, there could be three 
million in its ranks. 

There are tots of ways to say it. 
Whether it’s “Organize, Organize, Or- 
ganize;” “Organizing is the Name of 
the Game;” or “Organizing is the 
Lifeblood of the Union,” it all comes 
down to the same thing. Organizing is 
“where it’s at” for the Teamsters 
Union and its 740 local union affiliates. 
Goldstein and his staff plan to keep it 
that way. 


8th Session Concludes 
Workshop's Ist Year 


AS THE Teamster labor workshop 
closed out its first year of operation, 
participants and International Union 
officers alike were delighted with the 
direction it has taken and the results. 

The concentrated five-day session 
provides officers time to familiarize 
and reacquaint themselves with 
TITAN and the latest techniques in 
communications and Teamster  re- 
search, including a special in-depth 
session on the pressing wage-price 
problem by the Teamsters’ Economist, 
Norman Weintraub. 

They meet with the heads of all 
IBT departments who bring them up- 
to-date on the inner workings of their 


specialized areas, thus giving both an 
opportunity to share experiences and 
hints on better operating procedures. 

Much like the seminars doctors and 
lawyers attend to keep up with the 
Jatest innovations in their fields, so too 
do officers and business agents need 
to be kept up-to-date with the latest 
techniques. The workshops offer them 
a chance to do this. 

Since the first group attended the 
Opening session last January, the pro- 
gram has met with almost unanimous 
enthusiasm. Participants have reported 
that they learned much during their 
week in Washington, and have subse- 


quently been able to use the facilities 
available there more frequently. 

Nearly 300 participants have at- 
tended the eight classes held thus far, 
with 31 people attending the December 
4-8 session which closed out the year. 

Two guest speakers—Rep. Matthew 
Rinaldo (R-N.J.) and Ken BeLieu, 
former undersecretary of the Army 
and the Navy—were on hand to add 
insight to their Washington visit. 

The workshop codirectors, Donald 
Rodgers and Norman Goldstein, and 
their assistant, Barbara Cebuhar, noted 
as the year concluded that the success 
of the new program really is attribut- 
able to two factors—the cooperation 


and participation of the International 
officers and the enthusiasism of the 
area conference and local union offi- 
cers attending. Together they have 
made the pilot project a complete suc- 
cess in every sense of the word. 

Attending the session, held Decem- 
ber 4 through 8, were: Daniel Far- 
brother, secretary-treasurer, Local 20, 
Toledo, Ohio; George T. Mueller, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Local 43, Racine, 
Wisc.; Hugh Perkins, secretary-treas- 
urer, Local 57, Springfield, Ore.; Bart 
A. Griffiths, secretary-treasurer, Local 
82, Boston, Mass.; Bobby Martin, 
president, Local 86, Aiken, S.C; 
Gairald F. Kiser, president, and Odell 
Hinkle, secretary-treasurer, both of 
Local 100, Cincinnati, Ohio; Donald 
Wetzel, secretary-treasurer, Local 126, 
Fond du Lac, Wis.; and Raymond 
Tigue, business agent, Local 173, 
Bradenton, Fla, 

Also part of the group were: Robert 
L. Cooper, secretary-treasurer, Local 
174, Seattle, Wash.; John Tran, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Local 227, Seattle, 
Wash.; James F. Nolan, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 255, Portland, Ore.; 
Robert Simcox,  secretary-treasurer, 
Local 265, San Francisco, Calif.; Ray- 
mond Banks, vice president, and Ron- 
dale Owens, business agent, both of 
Local 299, Detroit, Mich., and John 
J. O'Neill, president, Local 377, 
Youngstown, Ohio, 

Also present were: Larry Garner, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 516, Musko- 
gee, Okla.; Hub Davis, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 528, Atlanta, Ga.; 
Larry Hathaway, business agent, Local 
741, Seattle, Wash.; Robert Britt, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Local 748, Modesto, 
Calif.; Alfred JI. Byrd, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 764, Milton, Pa.; and 
Stephen A. Banus, secretary-treasurer, 
and Alfonzo C. Abruzzi, president, 
both of Local 773, Allentown, Pa. 

Other participants included: William 
Schwab, president, Local 791, Roches- 
ter, N.Y.; Frank McGann, trustee, 
Local 808, Woodside, N.Y.; Ernest 
Hines, president, Local 822, Norfolk, 
Va.; Robert Reynolds, president, Local 
876, Salisbury, Md.; Alfred H. Picker- 
ing, president, Local 878, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Eddie Kornegay, president, 
Local 922, Washington, D.C.; Clifford 
Cooper, secretary-treasurer, and Jerry 
Benjamin, president, both of Local 
962, Medford, Ore.; Thomas Kenny, 
secretary-treasurer, Joint Council 17, 
Rochester, N.Y.; Stephen Cullen, orga- 
nizer, Eastern Conference; Ron Doug- 
las, research director, Canadian Con- 
ference, Vancouver, B.C., Can.; and 
Albert Marinelli, Canadian Conference 
Representative, Toronto, Can. 


Teamster Commentary 


Teamster Local 210 Secretary-Treasurer Joseph Konowe, also an 
IBT general organizer, recently tired of a leading investment maga- 
zine’s one-sided view of pension investments and wrote the follow- 
ing rebuttal. 


Recently I came across a series of articles in a journal dealing with pension 
and welfare matters which establishes in my mind, beyond any shadow of 
doubt, that the charges by our International and Regional Officers that we are 
the victims of the use of a double standard by the news media, are absolutely 
true. 


It is not that these articles were unfavorable to us, but the fact that this news 
was not widely published is the point of this story. 


The first article which appeared in the October 23, 1978 issue of Pensions 
and Investments was headlined, “Major Institutions are Putting Their Chips 
on Vegas Gambling Spots” and relates to the investments by a consortium of 
fourteen banks led by Morgan Guaranty, the Aetna Life Insurance Company 
and the Nevada Public Employees Retirement Fund. 


This group made investments to various gambling casinos in Las Vegas, 
totaling $220 million dollars. When queried as to how come they made such 
investments when, in fact, the trustees of the Central States Pension Fund... 
were criticized for making precisely such loans in the past and prohibited from 
making them in the future, spokesmen for the new investors acknowledged that 
there was indeed a double standard involved and that ‘what was good for the 
banks, was not necessarily good for the Teamsters.” 


No adverse reaction was forthcoming from either the Department of Labor 
or the Justice Department or the Federal Banking Department, to the making 
of such loans, which we agree are legal and profitable. 


The second article, written by the same reporter, appeared in the November 
6, 1978 issue of the same journal and carried a headline titled “Teamsters Fund 
Hits Jackpot as Two Investments Cash In.” 


The gist of this story is that the Central States Pension Fund, under the 
direction of the trustees, made a profit of $82 million dollars from two trans- 
actions, one involving the sale of land and the other, the sale of stock. 


In view of the severe criticism to which these trustees were subjected in the 
past, would it not have been fair for the news media to inform the public and 
specifically our members when things turn out so well? 


In conclusion, I should like to make one point with regard to my own 
philosophy regarding the press. | wholeheartedly believe in a free press as being 
a bulwark of a democratic society. I believe in the right of the people to get 
ALL the news, both good and bad, but I strongly reject the right of media 
editors to decide which news is good, which is bad and which is released to 
the public. 


Fraternally, 

Joseph Konowe 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Teamster Local 210 


AS CONGRESS RECONVENES:A 


THE 1978 ELECTIONS are history 
and the American public has voiced its 
opinion. It elected a somewhat more 
conservative, more independent group 
of legislators and a large number of 
freshmen to both houses of Congress. 

Through referendums and _ their 
candidates, citizens called for an end 
to red ink federal budgets, government 
waste, and runaway taxes. 

Interestingly, however, they asked 
Congress and the Carter Administra- 
tion to deal with inflation, not by do- 
ing away with basic social programs, 
but by paring away the excess, and 
avoiding new budget commitments 
that will drive the country further into 
debt. 

In the House, there will be 276 
Democrats to a Republican minority 
of 159, with more than 77 freshmen. 
(Two Representatives’ seats are in ques- 
tion with the recent deaths of Con- 
gressmen Leo Ryan (D-Calif.) and 
William A. Steiger (R-Wisc.). In the 
Senate there will be 59 Democrats 
(including Sen. Harry F. Byrd (Va.) 
elected in 1970 and 1976 as an Inde- 
pendent) and 41 Republicans with 20 
freshmen. 

Around the country a few union 
foes were defeated, including Senator 
Robert Griffin (R-Mich.), co-author of 
the Landrum-Griffin Act, Labor’s old 
enemies, however, retained their of- 
fices, despite union efforts to oust 
them. These include Senators Strom 
Thurmond (R-S.C.) and Jesse Helms 
(R-N.C.), who received a _ reported 
campaign fund infusion of $6 million 
to help his anti-union cause. 

Labels went by the wayside last 
year as voters in their cut-back mood 
demanded from their candidates a 
commitment to saving money, Demo- 
crat or Republican. And got what they 
wanted, in terms of campaign rhetoric. 

Thus, two years into the Carter Ad- 
ministration and facing a new 96th 
Congress, Teamsters have their work 
cut out for them. If ever it was neces- 
sary for us to become a part of the 
political process—through letters, tele- 
grams, phone calls and registering to 
vote and voting—now is the time. 

Major policy questions such as de- 
regulation and wage-price controls 
will be considered in coming months, 
in part by freshman Senators and 
Representatives with little background 
history to go on and even less aware- 
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ness of the potential impact adverse 
legislation could have. 

Teamsters are going to have to keep 
up with the issues before Congress and 
help the IBT Legislative Department 
do its job, by making their voices 
heard on major issues. 

On some of these questions, it’s go- 
ing to be self-preservation, because 
jobs—yours and those of your friends 
—will be involved. On others, such as 
energy and national health insurance, 
it will be a question of basic human 
rights. Should refiners reap enormous 
profits while consumers penny-pinch 
to heat their homes and run their 
cars? Do Americans—trich or poor— 
have the right to demand basic health 
care services? 

Congress is elected to decide these 
issues with the citizenry’s best inter- 
ests at heart, but in today’s trillion dol- 
lar economy, big bucks often talk the 
loudest. 

On another front, single issue poli- 
tics has, in fact, become the latest 
game to play. During the debate over 
the energy bill last year, 117 separate 
lobbying groups were in action just on 
natural-gas pricing—and the complex- 
ity of the bill that emerged reflects the 
dissension, yet satisfies no one, And 
that’s only one issue, 

There are today more than 500 
corporate lobbies, 53 lobbies for 
minority groups, 34 for social-welfare 
agencies, 33 for women, 31 for en- 
vironmental issues, 21 for religions, 15 
for the aging, and 51 for Japan’s in- 
terests, to name a few. 

Political fund raising is the same 
story. A study last September listed 
conservative political action groups as 
the top five fund-raisers in the country. 
Business, too, has gained in power with 
the formation of its own political ac- 
tion committees. 

With the new Congress a seemingly 
more independent, maverick bunch, 
these very forces are chortling that this 
Congress may be the one in which to 
press for changes they'd like to see. 
Officials of the Chamber of Commerce 
of the U.S. already are preparing a 
congressional offensive that could deal 
labor its worst legislative setback since 
1959, when the Landrum-Griffin Act 
placed new restrictions on unions. 

The U.S. Chamber also has indi- 
cated that many corporate lobbyists 
are anxious to turn the tables on labor 


this session sensing less congressional 
support and a more freewheeling legis- 
lature, and are seeking new legislation 
to limit worker rights, instead of simply 
working against labor’s bills. 

Chamber officials are discussing 
legislative proposals that would place 
new restrictions on unions and seri- 
ously weaken the Davis-Bacon Act that 
establishes wage rates for workers who 
are employed by federal contractors. 
In addition, the chamber, along with 
other business organizations, will seek 
to postpone scheduled future increases 
in the minimum wage on the ground 
that any such boosts would be exces- 
sively inflationary. 

Thus, with their battle lines already 
drawn as Congress returns to Washing- 
ton, the Teamsters must begin ready- 
ing their own counteroffensive legisla- 
tive plan. And what will be important 
to our members in coming months? 
Action on several fronts, including: 

Deregulation. This, of course, will 
be the major issue confronting Team- 
sters this year. The International Un- 
ion will watch closely any actions be- 
ing taken by the ICC, the Administra- 
tion or Congress, and will be reporting 
regularly to the membership on devel- 
opments. Your help will be needed to 
combat this threat to union wages and 
working conditions. 

W age-Price Controls. Inflation will 
be another major area the Teamsters 
will be eyeing this year and next, as the 
President attempts to bring the eco- 
nomy to tow. While everybody avoided 
the word, whispers of a “recession” 
were commonplace as January, 1979 
began. And even a mild economic 
downturn could spell another round of 
rising unemployment, with the jobless 
rate in December still at 5.85 percent. 

Consumers already are heavily in 
debt for past purchases of homes, cars 
and other goods and services, their 
incomes squeezed by inflation and pay 
increases failing to offset declines in 
purchasing power over the year. 

The prospect of a seven percent 
wage guideline controlling their pay 
increases did little to make the near 
future look certain. 

President Carter already has pro- 
mised a “very tight” budget for next 
year (beginning October 1 of 1979) 
and has reaffirmed his determination 
to make severe cuts in government 
spending. 


Soaring costs are public enemy No. 
1 from the Administration’s point of 
view. And with the mandate voters 
handed Congress last fall, the legisla- 
tors may be less inclined to buck the 
President when he tries to clamp a lid 
on social programs apart from de- 
fense. He is expected to present his 
budget package in late January or 
early February. 

Meanwhile, pressure will be strong 
to cut taxes or keep them from rising 
further. Locally, property tax rates 
may be trimmed to balance out infla- 
tion-fed jumps in appraisals. In Con- 
gress, new action will aim at encour- 
aging new capital investment. 

Social Security Rollbacks. Another 
topic coming up for review this year 
may be rollbacks in the Social Secur- 
ity tax increases that went into effect 
January 1, While the President ques- 
tions cuts here, lawmakers may push 
for them. 

Workers probably noticed the higher 
deductions for Social Security that be- 
gan with their January 1 checks. This 
came because the Social Security tax 
rate jumped to 6.13 percent in 1979, 
compared to 1978’s 6.05 percent. 

In addition to paying higher rates, 
workers who earn more than $17,700 
also began paying taxes on a larger 
share of their income this year when 
the maximum amount of taxable earn- 
ings subject to Social Security taxes 
jumped to $22,900. 

People who earn $22,900 or more 
will pay $1,403.77 this year, which is 
$332.92 more than the maximum pay- 
able in 1978. Both increases were part 
of the financing package enacted by 
Congress in 1977 to keep the Social 
Security system solvent. 

Under the new schedule, the wage 
base will go up to $42,600 by 1987, 
with the tax rate climbing to 7.15 per- 
cent over the same period, unless Con- 
gress acts to keep the scheduled in- 
creases from taking place. 

Many alternatives have been men- 
tioned to do this, including subsidizing 
the health insurance and disability 
programs now under Social Security 
partly with general revenue (income) 
tax dollars or diverting general revenues 
to the Social Security system itself to 
provide for one-third of the system’s 
costs. 

Change, if any, will come after de- 
liberation by the 96th Congress. 


“AN AGENDA FOR ACTION 


Many laws protecting workers are 
threatened with erosion should anti- 
union forces get their way. Among 
these are programs guaranteeing work- 
ers a minimum wage, laws ensuring 
that contractors will not receive gov- 
ernment contracts if they pay sub- 
standard wages, laws protecting 
workers’ health and safety, and laws 
prohibiting discrimination in employ- 
ment. 

Davis-Bacon Act Revisions. One of 
the first targets the Teamsters expect 
anti-union forces to go after is this act, 
administered by the Department of 
Labor, and related legislation that gov- 
ern prevailing wage rates. Davis-Bacon 
stipulates that a predetermined area 
prevailing wage must be paid on gov- 
ernment building contracts worth at 
least $2,000. 

Similar action is expected with the 
Service Contract Act and the Walsh 
Healy Act, both of which deal with 
prevailing wage statutes that employ- 
ers would love to see eroded during 
this session of Congress. 

OSHA, The Occupational Safety 
and Health Act, which protects work- 
ers on the job from conditions which 
could endanger them is under constant 
attack from those who would weaken 
or modify it. 

Trade Restrictions. Congress also 
will be asked to reduce trade restric- 
tions in this session. The Administra- 
tion already has threatened to lift bar- 
riers against imports to penalize 
industries that had been protected. 
Protectionist-minded legislators would 
doubtless step in to deter such moves 
since a flood of foreign goods could 
play havoc with employment, worsen 
the trade deficit and add to the dol- 
lar’s woes in foreign-exchange markets. 
This and similar threats to union jobs 
and payscales will be cause for great 
concern should they develop. 

National health insurance. With 
leading proponent Sen. Edward Ken- 
edy and the Administration still at 
odds on the approach, both agree that 
national health insurance for every 
American must remain a top priority. 

The President, arguing that the gov- 
ernment cannot afford a full health in- 
surance program immediately, has 
advocated a phased-in approach de- 
pending on the health of the economy. 
Kennedy and other liberals support a 
faster approach. 


The Teamsters Union supports the 
principle of good health care for all 
Americans, and actively participates 
in the Committee of 100 for National 
Health Insurance, which leads efforts 
in this area. 

Energy Legislation. In the last ses- 
sion of Congress, the Teamsters ac- 
tively worked for energy legislation 
that would guarantee the nation’s fu- 
ture resources while safeguarding con- 
sumer interests. Another threat looms 
in the next session with the proposal 
to unleash gasoline prices to allow 
them to rise to free market levels in 
double digit fashion similar to 1974. 

Such increases not only would push 
consumer costs up, but also would af- 
fect the cost of transporting freight 
and other commodities around the 
country, and will be opposed by the 
Teamsters on behalf of the member- 
ship. 

In the final analysis... 

While anti-union forces have their 
big bucks and computerized mailing 
lists, in the end the Teamsters and 
other members of organized labor have 
something more important. Their best 
asset is manpower, the ability to pro- 
duce people to speak out on the issues 
and work in campaigns for those they 
support. 

More than two million Teamsters 
represents a large cross section of 
Americans, with different needs, de- 
sires and goals, But if our voice is 
united on the major issues, it can make 
a difference. Taking the time to speak 
is the important thing. 

Defeat, by a 60-40 margin, of a so- 
called right-to-work proposal in Mis- 
souri illustrates better than anything 
what can happen to the legislator who 
doesn’t listen to his constituents, More 
and more congressmen are likely to 
find this out and then our voices, 
our sheer numbers, will more than 
match the postcards and dollars the 
vested interests can throw into the 
battle. 

Growing coordination between the 
International Union’s legislative staff 
in Washington and Teamsters working 
in the field will make the Teamsters’ 
message even louder. By mounting co- 
ordinated campaigns to apply pressure 
to the legislators back home, they will 
get the message. 

Now is the time to make use of 
this, our most effective legislative tool. 
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Senate Lineup House Lineup 
Democrats: 59 Democrats: 276 
Republicans: 41 Republicans: 159 
Freshmen: 20 Freshmen: 77 
Freshman Freshmen 
Senator # Representative* 


(Senators are listed first in boldface 
under each state, followed by the 
Representatives and their respective 
districts.) 


ALABAMA 
Howell Heflin (D) # 
Donald Stewart (D)# 


Representatives 


Jack Edwards (R) 
William L. Dickinson (R) 
Bill Nichols (D) 

Tom Bevill (D) 

Ronnie G. Flippo (D) 
John Buchanan (R) 

. Richard C, Shelby (D)* 


ALASKA 
Mike Gravel (D] 
Ted Stevens (R) 


Representatives 
AL Don Young [R] 


ARIZONA 
Dennis DeConcini (D) 
Barry Goldwater (R) 


Representatives 


1. John J. Rhodes (R) 
2. Morris K. Udall (D) 
3. Bob Stump (D) 
4. Eldon Rudd (R) 


ARKANSAS 
Dale Bumpers (D) 
David Pryor (D)+# 


Representatives 


1. Bill Alexander (D) 

2. Ed Bethune (R)* 

3. John Pau! Hammerschmidt (R] 
4. Beryl! Anthony (D)* 


CALIFORNIA 
Alan Cranston (D) 
S. I. Hayakawa [R) 


Representatives 


Harold T. Johnson (D) 

Don H. Clausen (R) 
Robert T. Matsui (D)* 

Vic Fazio (D)* 

John £. Burton (D) 

Phillip Burton (D) 

George Miller (D) 

Ronald V. Dellums (D) 
Fortney H. (Pete) Stark (D) 
Don Edwards (D) 
Vacant—March special election 
to decide 

Pau! N. McCloskey Jr. (R) 
Norman Y. Mineta (D} 
Norman D. Shumway (R)* 
Tom Coelhe (D)* 

Leon E. Panetta (D) 
Charles (Chip) Pashayan Jr. (R)® 
William Thomas (R)* 
Robert J. Lagomarsino (R) 
Barry M. Goldwater Jr. (R) 
James C. Corman (D) 
Carlos J. Moorhead (R) 
Anthony C. (Tony) Beilenson (D) 
Henry A. Waxman (D) 
Edward R. Roybol (D) 
John H. Rousselot (R) 
Robert K. Dornan [(R) 
Julian C. Dixon (D)* 
Augustus F. Hawkins [D) 
George E. Danielson (D) 
Charles H. Wilson (D) 


SSeeNegaon> 


32. Glenn M. Anderson {D) 
33. Wayne Grisham (R)* 
34. Dan Lungren (R)* 

35. Jim Lloyd (D) 

36. George E. Brown Jr. (D) 
37. Jerry Lewis (R)* 

38. Jerry M. Patterson (D) 
39. William &. Dannemeyer (R)® 
40. Robert E. Badham [(R)} 
41. Bob Wilson (R) 

42. Lionel Van Deerlin (D) 
43. Clair W. Burgener (R) 


COLORADO 
Gary Hart (D) 


William b. Armstrong (R)# 
Representatives 


1. Patricia Schroeder (D) 
2. Timothy E. Wirth (D) 
3. Ray Kogovsek (D)* 

4. James P. Johnson (R) 
5, Ken Kramer (R)* 


CONNECTICUT 
Abraham Ribicoff (D) 


Lowell P. Weicker Jr. (R) 
Representatives 

1. William R. Cotter (D) 
2. Christopher J. Dodd (D) 
3. Robert N. Giaimo 

4. Stewart B. McKinney (R) 
5. William Ratchford (D)* 
6. Toby Moffett (D) 


DELAWARE 
Joe Biden (D) 
William V. Roth Jr. (R) 


Representatives 
At Thomas 8B. Evans Jr. (R) 


FLORIDA 
Lawton Chiles (D) 
Richard (Dick) Stone (D) 


Representatives 


1. Earl Hutto (D)* 

Don Fuqua (D) 
Charles E. Bennett (D) 
Bill Chappell Jr. (D) 
Richard Kelly (R) 

C. W. Bill Young (R) 
Sam Gibbons (D) 
Andy Ireland (D) 

Bill Nelson (D)* 

10. L. A. (Skip) Bafalis (R) 
11. Don Mica (D)* 

12. Edward J. Stack (D)* 
13. William Lehman (D) 
14. Claude Pepper (D) 
15. Dante B. Fascell (D) 


GEORGIA 
Sam Nunn (D) 
Herman E. Talmadge (D) 


SONSURON 


Representatives 

Bo Ginn (D) 

Dawson Mathis [D} 
Jack Brinkley (D) 
Elliott H. Levitas (D) 
Wyche Fowler (D) 
Newt Gingrich (R)* 
Larry P. McDonald (D) 
Billy Lee Evans [(D) 
Ed Jenkins (D) 

10. Doug Barnard (D) 


HAWAII 
Daniel K. Inouye (D) 
Spark M. Matsunaga (D) 


Representatives 


1. Cecil (Cec) Heftel (D) 
2. Daniel K. Akaka (D) 


IDAHO 
Frank Church (D) 
James A. McClure (R) 


Representatives 


1. Steven D. Symms (R) 
2. George Hansen (R)} 


LONOUAYN> 


The 9e6th¢ 


ILLINOIS 
Adlai E. Stevenson II! (D) 
Charles H. Percy (R) 


Representatives 


1. Bennett Stewart (D)* 
2. Morgan F, Murphy (D) 
3. Marty Russo (D) 
4. Edward J. Derwinski (R) 
5. John G. Fary (D) 
6. Henry J. Hyde (R) 
7. Cardiss Collins (D) 
8. Dan Rostenkowski (D) 
9. Sidney R. Yates (D) 
10. Abner J. Mikva (D) 
11. Frank Annunzio (D) 
12. Philip M. Crane (R) 
13. Robert McClory (R) 
14. John N. Erlenborn (R) 
15. Tom Corcoran (R) 
16. John B. Anderson (R) 
17. George M. O'Brien {R) 
18. Robert H. Michel (R) 
19. Tom Railsback (R} 
20. Paul Findley (R} 
21. Edward R. Madigan [R) 
22. Daniel B. Crane (R)* 
23. Melvin Price (D) 
24. Pau! Simon (D) 


INDIANA 
Birch Bayh (D) 
Richard G. Lugar IR] 


Representatives 


Adam Benjamin Jr. (D) 
Floyd Fithian (D) 
John Brademas (D) 
Dan Quayle (R} 
Elwood Hillis (R) 
David W. Evans (D) 
John T. Myers (R) 

H. Joel Deckard (R)* 
Lee H. Hamilton (D) 
Phil Sharp (D) 

Andy Jacobs Jr. (D) 


rie eta 


—— 


IOWA 
John C, Culver (D) 
Roger Jepsen (R)# 


Representatives 

Jim Leach [R) 

Tom Tauke (R)* 
Charles E. Grassley (R) 
Neal Smith (D) 

Tom Harkin (D) 

Berkley Bedell (D) 


Dane — 


KANSAS 
Robert Dole {R) 
Nancy Landon Kassebaum (R)# 


Representatives 

Keith G. Sebelius (R) 
Jim Jeffries (R)* 
Lorry Winn Jr. (R) 
Dan Glickman (D) 
Robert Whittaker [R}* 


KENTUCKY 
Wendall H. Ford (D) 
Walter (Dee) Huddleston (D) 


Representatives 


Carroll Hubbard Jr. (D) 
William H. Natcher (D) 
Romano L. Mazzoli (D) 
Gene Snyder (R) 

Tim Lee Carter (R) 
Larry J. Hopkins (R)* 
Carl D. Perkins (D) 


Nowhere 


LOUISIANA 
J. Bennett Johnston, Jr. (D) 
Russell B. Long (D) 


Represeniatives 
1, Robert L. Livingston (R) 
2. Lindy Boggs (D) 
3. David C. Treen (R) 


ONES 


Claude (Buddy) Leach (D)* 
Jerry Huckaby (D) 

W. Henson Moore (R) 
John B. Breaux (D) 

Gillis W. Long (D) 


MAINE 
Edmund S. Muskie (D) 


William S. Cohen (R)# 
Representatives 


Us 
Zo 


David F. Emery (R)* 
Olympia J. Snowe (R)* 


MARYLAND 
Paul S. Sarbanes (D) 
Charles McC. Mathias Jr. (R) 


Representatives 
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Robert E. Bauman (R) 
Clarence D. Long (D) 
Barbara Mikulski (D) 
Marjorie S$. Holt (R) 
Gladys Noon Spellman (D) 
Beverly Byron (D)* 

Parren P. Mitchell (D) 
Michael D. Barnes (D)* 


MASSACHUSETTS 
Edward M. Kennedy {D) 
Paul E. Tsongas (D)# 


Representatives 


Us 
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Silvio O. Conte (R) 
Edward P. Boland (D) 
Joseph D. Early (D) 
Robert F. Drinan (D) 
James M. Shannon (D)* 
Nicholas Mavroules (D)* 
Edward J. Markey (D) 
Thomas P. O'Neill Jr. (D) 
Joe Moakley {D) 
Margaret M. Heckler (R) 
Brian J. Donnelly (D)* 
Gerry E. Studds (D) 


MICHIGAN 
Carl Levin (D)# 
Donald W. Riegle Jr. (D) 


Representatives 

1, John Conyers Jr. (D) 

2. Carl D. Pursell (R) 

3. Howard Wolpe (D)* 

4. Dave Stockman (R) 

5. Harold S. Sawyer (R) 

6. Bob Carr (D) 

7. Dale E. Kildee (D) 

8. Bob Traxler (D) 

9. Guy Vander Jagt (R) 
10. Don Albosta (D)* 

11, Robert W. Davis (R)* 
12. David E. Bonior (D) 

13. Charles C. Diggs Jr. (D) 
14. Lucien N. Nedzi {D) 
15. William D,. Ford (D) 
16. John D. Dingell (D) 

17. William M. Brodhead (D) 
18. James J. Blanchard {D) 
19. William S. Broomfield (R) 
MINNESOTA 


David Durenberger (R) + 
Rudy Boschwitz (R)# 


Representatives 


cota ON SS 


Arien Erdaht (R)* 

Tom Hagedorn (R) 

Bill Frenzel (R) 

Bruce F. Vento (D) 
Martin Olav Sabo (D)* 
Richard Nolan {D} 
Arlan Stangeland (R) 
James L. Oberstar (D} 


MISSISSIPPi 
John C. Stennis (D) 
Thad Cochran (R)# 


Representatives 


2. 
3. 
4. 
5. 


Jamie L. Whitten (D) 

David R. Bowen (D) 

G. Y. (Sonny) Montgomery (D) 
Jon C. Hinson (R)* 

Trent Lott (R) 


1Congress 


MISSOURI 
Thomas F. Eagleton (D) 
John C. Danforth (R) 


Representatives 

1. William (Bill) Clay (D) 
2. Robert A. Young (D) 

3. Richard A. Gephardt (D) 
tke Skelton (D) 

Richard Bolling (D) 

E. Thomas Coleman (R) 
. Gene Taylor (R) 

« Richard H, Ichord (D) 
9. Harold L. Volkmer (D) 
10. Bill D. Burlisen (D) 


MONTANA 
Max Baucus (D) + 
John Melcher (D) 


Representatives 


J. Pat Williams (D)* 
2. Ron Marlenee (R) 


NEBRASKA 
J. J, Exon (D)# 
Edward Zorinsky (D) 


Representatives 

1. Douglas K. Bereuter (R)* 
2. John J. Cavanaugh (D) 
3. Virginia Smith (R) 


NEVADA 
Howard W. Cannon (D) 
Paul Laxalt (R) 


Representatives 
AL Jim Santini (D} 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 
John A. Durkin (D) 
Gordon Humphrey (R)# 


Representatives 
1. Norman E. D'Amours (D) 
2. James C. Cleveland (R} 


NEW JERSEY 
Bill Bradley (D)# 
Harrison A. Williams Jr. (D) 
Representatives 

- James J. Florio (D) 
William J. Hughes (D) 

3. James J. Howard (D) 

4. Frank Thompson Jr. (D) 
5. Millicent Fenwick (R) 

6. Edwin B. Forsythe (R) 

7. Andrew Maguire [D} 

8, Robert A, Roe (D) 

9. Harold C. Hollenbeck (R) 
10. Peter W. Rodino Jr. (D) 
11, Joseph G. Minish (D) 
12, Matthew J. Rinaldo (R) 
13. Jim Courter (R)* 

14, Frank J. Guarini (D)* 
15, Edward J. Patten (D) 


NEW MEXICO 
Pete V. Domenici (R) 
Harrison H. Schmitt (R) 


Representatives 
1. Manvel Lujan Jr. (R) 
2. Harold Runnels (D) 


NEW YORK 
Daniel Patrick Moynihan (D) 
Jacob K. Javits (R) 


Representatives 

William Carney {(R)* 
Thomas J. Downey (D) 
Jerome A. Ambro (D) 
Norman F. Lent (R) 

John W, Wydler (R) 
Lester L. Wolff (0) 
Joseph P. Addabbo (D) 
Benjamin S. Rosenthal (D) 
Geraldine A. Ferraro (D}* 
10. Mario Biagg' (D) 

11. James H, Schever (D) 

12. Shirley Chisholm (D) 

13, Stephen J. Solarz (D) 


POND RONS 


14, Frederick Richmond (D) 
15. Leo C. Zeferetti (D) 

16. Elizabeth Holtzman (D) 
17. John M. Murphy (D) 
18. §. William Green (R) 
19, Charles B. Rangel (D) 
20. Ted Weiss (D) 

21, Robert Garcia (D) 

22. Jonathan B. Bingham (D) 
23, Peter A. Peyser (D)* 
24, Richard L. Ottinger (D) 
25. Hamilton Fish Jr, (R) 
26, Benjamin A, Gilman (R} 
27. Matthew F. McHugh (D) 
28, Samuel S. Stratton (D]) 
29, Gerald B. Solomon (R)* 
30. Robert C. McEwen (R) 
31, Donald J. Mitchell (R) 
32. James M. Hanley (D) 
33. Gary A. Lee (R)* 

34. Frank Horton (R) 

35. Barber B. Conable Jr. (R) 
36. John J. LaFalce (D) 

37. Henry J. Nowak (D) 
38. Jack F. Kemp {R) 

39. Stanley N. Lundine (D] 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Robert Morgan (D) 
Jesse Helms (R) 


Representatives 


Walter B. Jones (D] 
L. H. Fountain (D) 
Charlie Whitley (D) 
lke F. Andrews (D) 
Stephen L. Neal (D) 
Richardson Preyer (D) 
Charlie Rose (D) 

W. G. (Bill) Hefner (BD) 
James G. Martin (R) 
James T. Broyhill (R) 
Lamar Gudger (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Quentin N. Burdick (D) 
Milton R. Young (R) 


Representatives 
AL Mark Andrews (R} 


OHIO 
John Glenn (D) 
Howard M. Metzenbaum (D) 


Representatives 

Bill Gradison (R) 
Thomas A. Luken (D) 
Tony P. Hall (D)* 
Tennyson Guyer (R) 
Delbert Lt. Latta (R) 
William H. Harsha (R) 
Clarence J. Brown {R} 
Thomas N. Kindness (R) 
Thomas L. Ashley (D) 
10, Clarence E. Miller (R} 
11. J. William Stanton (R) 
12, Samuel L. Devine (R) 
13. Don J, Pease (D) 

14. John F. Seiberling (D) 
15, Chalmers P. Wylie (R) 
16. Ralph S, Regula [R) 
17. John M. Ashbrook (R) 
18. Douglas Applegate (D} 
19. Lyle Williams (R)* 
20. Mary Rose Oakar (D) 
21. Louis Stokes (D) 

22. Charles A, Vanik (D) 
23, Ronald Mottl (D) 


OKLAHOMA 
David L. Boren (D)## 
Henry Bellmon (R) 
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Representatives 

James R. Jones (D) 
Mike Synar (D)* 
Wes Watkins (D) 
Tom Steed (D) 
Mickey Edwards [R) 
Glenn English (D) 


OREGON 
Mark O. Hatfield (R) 
Robert W. Packwood (R) 


Representatives 


1. Les AuCoin (D} 
2. Al Ullman (D) 
3. Robert Duncan (D) 
4. James Weaver (D) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
H, John Heinz II (R) 
Richard S. Schweiker (R) 


Representatives 

1. Michael (Ozzie) Myers (D} 
William H, Gray Itt (D)* 
Raymond F. Lederer (D) 
Charles F. Dougherty (R)* 
Richard T. Schulze (R) 
Gus Yatron (D) 

Robert W. Edgar (D) 
Peter H. Kostmayer (D) 
Bud Shuster (R) 

10. Joseph M. McDade (R) 
11. Daniel J, Flood (D) 

12. John P. Murtha (D) 

13. Lawrence Coughlin (R) 
14. William S, Moorhead (D) 
15. Donald L. Ritter (R)* 

16. Robert S. Walker (R) 

17. Allen E. Ertel (D) 

18. Doug Walgren (D) 

19. Bill Goedling (R) 

20. Joseph M. Gaydos 

21. Don Bailey (D)* 

22. Austin J. Murphy (D) 

23. William F. Clinger Jr. (R)* 
24. Mare L. Marks (R) 

25. Eugene V. Atkinson (D)* 


SONGMEON 


RHODE ISLAND 
Claiborne Pell (D) 
John H. Chafee (R) 


Representatives 


1. Fernand J. St, Germain (D) 
2. Edward P. Beard {D} 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Ernest F. Hollings (D) 
Strom Thurmond (R) 


Representatives 

Mendel J. Davis (D) 
Floyd Spence (R) 

Butler Derrick (D) 
Carroll Campbell (R)* 
Ken Holland (D} 

John W, Jenrette Jr. {D) 


oo RON 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
George McGovern (D) 
Larry Pressler (R)7 


Representatives 

1. Tom Daschle (D)* 

2. James Abdnor (R] 
TENNESSEE 

Howard H. Baker Jr. (R) 
Jim Sasser (D) 


Representatives 

James H. (Jimmy) Quillen (R) 
John J, Duncan (R) 

Marilyn Lloyd (D) 

Albert Gore Jr. (D) 

Bill Boner (D)* 

Robin L, Beard Jr. (R} 

Ed Jones (D) 

Harold E, Ford (D] 
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TEXAS 
Lloyd Bentsen [D) 
John G. Tower (R) 


Representatives 

Sam B, Hall Jr. (D} 
Charles Wilson (D) 
James M. Collins (R) 
Ray Roberts (D) 

Jim Mattox (D) 

Phil Gramm (D)* 
Bill Archer (R) 

Bob Eckhardt (D) 
Jack Brooks (D) 
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10. J. J. Pickle (D) 
11. J. Marvin Leath (D)* 
12. Jim Wright (D) 

13, Jack Hightower (D) 
14. Joe Wyatt (D)* 

15, E. (Kika) de la Garza (D) 
16, Richard C, White (D) 
17. Charles Stenholm (D)* 
18. Mickey Leland (D)* 
19, Kent Hance (D)* 

20. Henry B. Gonzalez (D) 
21, Tom Loeffler (R)* 
22. Ron Paul (R) 

23. Abraham Kazen Jr. (D) 
24. Martin Frost (D)* 


UTAH 
Jake Garn (R) 
Orrin G. Hatch (R) 


Representatives 


1. Gunn McKay (D) 
2, Don Marriott (R) 


VERMONT 
Patrick J. Leahy (D) 
Robert T. Stafford (R) 


Representatives 
AL James M, Jeffords [R) 


VIRGINIA 
Harry F. Byrd Jr. (Ind) 
John Warner (R)# 


Representatives 


1. Paul S. Tribte Jr. (R) 
G. William Whitehurst (R] 
David E. Satterfield Itt (D) 
Robert W. Daniel (R) 
Dan Daniel (0) 

M. Caldwell Butler (R} 
4. Kenneth Robinson (R} 
Herbert E. Harris If (D) 
William C. Wampler (R) 
10. Joseph L. Fisher (D) 


WASHINGTON 
Henry M. Jackson (D) 
Warren G. Magnuson (D) 


PONOURON 


Representatives 


Joel Pritchard {R} 

Al Swift (D)* 

Den Bonker (D) 
Mike McCormack (D) 
Thomas S. Foley (D) 
Norman D. Dicks (D} 
Mike Lowry (D}* 
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WEST VIRGINIA 
Robert C. Byrd (D) 
Jennings Randolph (D) 


Representatives 


1. Robert H, Mollohan (D) 
2. Harley ©. Staggers (D) 
3. John M. Slack (D) 
4, Nick J. Rahall (D) 


WISCONSIN 
Gaylord Nelson (D) 
William Proxmire (D) 


Representatives 


Les Aspin (D) 
Robert W. Kastenmeier (D) 
Alvin Baldus (D) 
Clement J. Zablocki (D) 
Henry S. Reuss (D) 
Vacant—April 3 special election 
to decide 

David R. Obey (D) 
Tobias A. Roth (R)* 
F. James Sensenbrenner Jr. (R)* 


CON BUrwn— 


WYOMING 
Alan K. Simpson (R)# 
Malcolm Wallop (R) 


Representatives 
AL Richard Cheney (R)* 
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TRUCK RIDE SURVEY 


This questionnaire is being distributed by the IBT to get your opinion about the “ride quality’” of 
the tractor-trailer unit you drive. Ride quality refers primarily to rough ride or vibrations, but includes 
such other factors as noise, heat and fumes in the truck cab. 

We want to find out how truck ride affects your ability to handle your rig safely, and of equal im- 
portance, whether truck ride quality affects your health over the course of a driving career. 

The results of this survey will help the IBT in its efforts to secure improvements in truck design, 
either through legislation, government regulations, or collective bargaining provisions. 

While we’re asking a lot of questions about you and your job, we don't want your name or address. 
Please take a few minutes to remove these four pages from the magazine, fill.out the questionnaire, and 
mail it to the address at the end of this form. 


1. Biographical Information 


len 2 ae eS a 
Age Weight Height 
4;° Male Female 5. | drive: my own truck 
company truck 
6. Most of my driving is: _ local ______ years experience 
over-the-road ______ years experience 
off-road _____ years experience 


7. My driving involves: ______ single operations 
8. Total years of driving experience: 


sleeper operations 


under 5 5-10 11-20 21-30 over 30 
9. Most of my driving takes place in the following areas: 
(Listed as ICC regions for convenience.) 


New England —__ Southwestern 

Atlantic = Midwestern —— 

Central ae Rocky Mountain — 

Southern Es Pacific a> 

Northwestern — Coast-to-Coast 8 __ 
Canada ee 


10. Total miles driven per year: 


under 50,000 50-75,000 75-100,000 100-150,000 over 150,000 


ll. Truck Profile —Please describe the truck you drive most often, giving as much information as you 
can. If you switch trucks regularly, please describe the one you drive most often. 


(Fill in blanks.) 
1. Tractor make =a = 2. Tractor Model Name = _ : 
3. Tractor Model Number : 4. Tractor Year = 
5. Your Company (carrier) 6. Cab configuration SS 
(cab-over, conventional, etc.) 
7. Drive axle type ——— ee 8. 5th wheel type —EES 
(single, tandem) (fixed, sliding) 
9. Typical 5th wheel location (inches forward of center) —__ 
TOF jEnginestype) 11. Engine size 
(gas, diesel) (cubic inches) 


12. Tire type (radial, non-radial, mixed) 
13. Front Suspension: Leaf springs 
Air bag assist 


If so, how many leaves —____ 


Shocks? P 


Yes No 
If so, how many leaves ___ 


_ Rubber blocks - 
_ Other 


14. Rear Suspension: Leaf springs 
Air bag assist 
15. Seat Type: Air ride _____ Bench _ 


(please describe) 
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Seat Adjustments Available: Forward-backward ___.__-_ Up-down 


Back angle ______. Other 
(please describe) 
Trailer configuration: Single _.._-_ Doubles Triples 
Trailer type: Van _______ Flatbed Car haul penile ee 
Other 


; (please describe) 
19. Trailer manufacturer 


20. Trailer length(s): (first) (second, if doubles) __ 
(third, if triples) 


Truck Ride Rating —This section is concerned with your opinion of the ride and how you feel in your 
truck during various driving situations. The answers you will choose from are defined as follows: 

A. “Very comfortable'’ means no problems in your truck. 

B. ‘Comfortable'’ means minor problems which affect you only during highly demanding driving 


situations. 
C. ‘“‘Acceptable’’ means problems in your truck that bother you during normal operations. 
D. ‘‘Uncomfortable’’ means problems in your truck that cause you major discomfort during normal 
operations. 
E. ‘Very Uncomfortable’’ means serious problems that make it almost impossible to drive your 
truck, 
Please check a rating for each of these driving situations. 
A B Cc D E 
Ve 


Very ry 
Comfortable Comfortable Acceptable Uncomfortable Uncomfortable 


During city driving = f ~ = — a 
During highway driving a ——- 
Uphill a ————— eas = ee 
Downhill = = = = —— 
Acceleration ——— ——s — — = = 
Cruising = d — = 
Braking =2 : a9 

Gearing down —— e a = : —— 
Loaded 2 —— —_ ——-> = 
Empty = = aot = — = 
Your overall impression 

of the ride in general ~ = SS ———_ 


FOUANDGPFWNHY 


=e 


Truck Ride and Safety —This section is concerned with how the ride in your truck affects safety; that 
is, whether rough ride interferes with your ability to perform any of the functions necessary to drive 
your rig safely. This time, the answers are defined as: 

A. ‘‘Not at all’’ means no problems. 

B. “A little’ means minor problems only during highly demanding driving situations. 

C. ‘'Moderately’’ means some problems even during normal operations. 

D. “A lot'’ means problems that make driving difficult even during normal operations. 

E. ‘Very much” means serious problems that make it almost impossible to drive your truck. 


Please check a rating for each of these driving functions: 


A B Cc D E 
Not at all A little Moderately A lot Very much 


Does ride affect vehicle contro|— 
1. When braking? : —— = 
2. When shifting? = oes: ae 2 
3. When operating foot controls? f- — : P — 
4. When steering straight ahead? = : = a 
5. Turning? Ss — Ss ao — 
Does ride affect visibility— 
6. When looking at the road? : : = z 3 
7. When looking at instruments? = = 


Vi. 


A B Cc D E 
Not at all A little Moderately A lot Very much 


8. When locking for signs? 

9. When using rearview mirrors? 
Do ride vibrations in general create 
a control problem— 

10. During city driving? 

11. During highway driving? ==. 
12. When fully loaded? —— : _ = 
13. When empty? : = = 


What Causes Ride Problems—wWhat makes your tractor ride rough or smooth? Please rate the im- 
portance of the foilowing factors for their effects on the overall safety and comfort of your ride 


(check one for each): 
Most Very Fairly Not Don’t 


Important Important Important Important Know 
Engine size = ——— = ee 
Wheelbase ee —— = : = 
Type of tires (radial /bias) 5 ———— : a = 
Fifth wheel placement ES 
Weight of load s 
Overall weight distribution ee 2 ae 2 
Weight on steering axle £ : = 
Weight on drive axle = —— — Se 
Wheel balance —— se SS es a: 
10. Suspension type (front) = = : +, SS 
11, Suspension type (rear) ———— === Sete =e 
12, Seat design _—— ——— : = 
13. Seat belt, if worn ss = - = = 
14. Pavement type: Concrete = 
15. Pavement type: asphalt ———— ae 
16. Slab length Sa eee a ee eee 
17. Crowning = = a oh gs = 
18. Pavement width 2 == —— es > 
19, Other important factors which influence ride: —— 

Check one for each of the following questions: 

20. | become aware of and bothered by ride vibrations: 


WO) fe) SS) COMET S> (°) INS) = 


— shortly after starting _......___ after 2-4 hours of driving 
after 5-8 hours of driving ——__— _ after 8 hours of driving 
__. While occupying the sleeper berth ___.___________ never 
21. Which of the following kinds of ride vibrations is the most noticeable in the truck you drive? 
= up-down _______ side-to-side _______. forward-backward _— _ none ________ don’t 


know 
22. | become aware of ride vibrations (check one for each): 
Always Often Rarely Never 
when loaded ———— ——— a 2225 
when empty SS = = 


23. How many accidents have you had in the last 5 years? = 2 
In how many of these were ride vibrations a factor? ——— 


The Best Riding Truck 
Please describe the vehicle you would buy with your own money if the most important thing to you 
were comfort. Use the following list of specifications to guide your description. Use as many as you 
need and be as clear as you can: 

Tractor 


1. Make = = ; 2 —. > -_ 


2. Model name —— — 7 


Tractor 


Year 
Cab type (COE, CONV.) 
Wheelbase 
Tire type (radial /bias) 
Suspension: Front 

Rear 
Fifth wheel position 
Seat suspension system 
10. Air conditioning (yes/no) 
11. Steering axle load 
12. Drive axle load 
Please describe the least comfortable tractor or tractor/trailer combination you have ridden 
in during the last three (3) years. Please indicate at least the make and model name in your 
description. 


MT ee Gal ge 


see 


Vil. Ride and your Health 


1. The general state of my health is (check one): 


______ excellent fair 
good _ poor 
2. | have had or now have (check whichever apply): 
______. headaches hemorrhoids 
hypertension— ulcer, 
(high blood pressure) 
_ back pain ______ asthma 
spinal deformities ________ nervous stomach 
_____ kidney problems ________ none of the above 


Other health problems, please describe: 


3. | suffer from fatigue: 
SS always 

4. My health problems are: 
_______ caused by truck driving 
_______ partly caused by truck driving 
_________ not related to truck driving 
_______ don’t know 


__ often _____ rarely never 


Vill. Personal Comments 


We are interested in your views on “‘truck ride,” ‘trough ride” or ‘‘ride vibrations.” 


Please return completed questionnaire to: 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
P.O. Box 880 
Glenn Dale, Maryland 20769 
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Warehouse Lady 


ARY CHIERO COULD HARDLY BELIEVE what was 
happening to her. She was the first woman 
checker to be employed in the Butler Brothers 

warehouse; she also was the first woman asked to be- 
come a member of the Teamster local union. Now it 
appeared she would be the first woman to get the glue 
brush treatment in the packing room. 

Mary lay sprawled on her stomach across the table, 
coworkers anchoring arms and legs, and she kept repeat- 
ing to herself: “Oh my God! They’re not going to do 
such a thing to me! And if they do, I'll never speak to 
them again!” 

Other employees, most of them men, were crowding 
around and grinning. All had abandoned their work at 
the elevators and checking tables. The only sound was 
the iron rumbling of the elevator in the 15-story build- 
ing. There was dust in the air along with the vile odor 
of the yellow glue used in packing. 

From the corner of her eye, Mary could see a fellow 
named Bob Fich standing nearby. Fich quietly stirred 
a glue pot with a brush. She heard Fich whisper to big 
Sven Johnson, “You’re not really going to do it, are ya?” 

“Sure,” Sven replied. His voice boomed behind Mary’s 
ears. “We gotta teach her a lesson.” 

How could such a thing be happening?—Mary won- 
dered. She knew part of the reason. She always had been 
an outspoken person and now she had been too vocal 
with Sven Johnson. The six-foot-six Swede had taken 
offense. Even though Mary weighed more than 150 
pounds, Sven picked her up like she was a rag doll. He 
placed her in one of the box trucks and then he wheeled 
her to the lamp corner of the packing floor. There were 
cartons stacked high in the corner and unexpected visi- 
tors would see nothing. That was when the work had 
halted. Everyone wanted to see the glue brush treatment. 

Whatever happened, Mary realized, it was her own 
gumption that had brought her to this. She was nearly 
21 years old and it was the first time in her life that she 


was on the verge of becoming a public spectacle. All be- 
cause she had mouthed off at Sven. And because she 
tried to better herself economically. 


OUR YEARS EARLIER, Mary Chiero’s work career had 
begun when she was 16 years old. She left the 
Chicago education system sooner than most kids, 

having taken a 2-year high school course rather than 
the 4-year schedule. Her father was out of work, having 
lost his job at a casket company following a sitdown 
strike. The family needed income. Mary went searching 
for work. 

It was 1937 and jobs were hard to find in Illinois or 
anywhere else. Mary finally landed work in a Chicago 
millinery factory. It was slave labor. The millinery paid 
her $8 a week. At the end of the summer, Mary quit and 
found work at a candy company where she started in 
the packing room at $10 a week. 

The candy company job conditions were terrible but 
Mary stuck it out more than four years. There was no 
overtime or any fringe benefits—only the meager money. 
To avoid paying overtime under the new National La- 
bor Relations Act, the candy plant installed a system of 
double time cards; this made it possible for a single 
worker to appear as two people on the payroll records 
at straight pay hours. 

The worst part of the candy job was the forelady, a 
witch who used the employees to her own ends. Often 
Mary and the others would be required to wash the win- 
dows of the forelady’s house; the unspoken threat was 
obvious—either do it for nothing or look elsewhere for 
work. Frequently, Mary and another girl would attend 
a movie on the forelady’s behalf with the purpose of 
collecting free dishes being given away by theaters in 
those days to encourage film patronage. 

There came a time when the candy company decided 
to move its factory to a new location. On the day of the 
move, Mary took a big step. She went to a private em- 
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ployment agency and plunked down $25 for a job re- 
ferral. There was no guarantee of employment which in 
1941 still was tight even though the nation was emerg- 
ing from the Great Depression. There were war clouds 
on the horizon and business was picking up in the United 
States as supplies were manufactured to feed the holo- 
caust raging in Europe. 


ARY HAD HIGH HOPES. She was anxious to earn 
M more money and bring it home to her parents. 
Mary was pretty in a plain way with long, 
black, wavy hair. She wore glasses and had a knack for 
making friends quickly. The employment agency sent 
her to Butler Brothers, a mail order house that dispatched 
wholesale general merchandise to small variety stores 
and chains like Ben Franklin. 

Mary had no idea what a mail order company was 
when she reported to Butler Brothers. Nor did she com- 
prehend the idea of a warehouse. But she was willing to 
learn. The building awed Mary when she saw it. The 
structure was very tall and had several hundred men 
working in it. Butler’s was located at Randolph and 
Canal west of The Loop. 

The personnel manager explained to Mary that the 
work would be very hard, that she and four other women 
would be the first females ever to work in the warehouse, 
and that the pay would be $90 for 173 hours’ work a 
month, Mary was unaware that Butler Brothers was 
under contract to a young affiliate of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters—Local 743. 

Mary took the job. After passing a physician’s exami- 
nation, she was assigned to the packing room as an 
assembler. The assembling job was rather simple. People 
working as order fillers on the upper floors would fill box 
trucks with general merchandise and send the trucks, via 
elevator, down to the packing room. The box trucks were 
about the size of a sofa, rolling on small steel wheels, and 
were open at the top with sides about three feet high. 

It was Mary’s task to assemble the several trucks of a 
given order and push the train to the packing tables 
nearby. People working as bill pilers would transfer the 
merchandise to the tables where checkers, working with 
a bill of lading on a clipboard, would examine the order 
piece-by-piece for accuracy. When the checkers com- 
pleted their job, packers took over the order. There was 
continual movement on the packing floor. The hubbub 
raised a perpetual haze of dust. 


20-year-old woman, wore high heels on the job 

and still managed to get the work done. She 
quickly fell in love with her new occupation because 
there were all those men around, and having the expe- 
rience of three brothers at home, she enjoyed the men 
and knew how to get along with them. Also, it was a big 
change from the years at the candy company where she 
had listened to nothing more than catty gossip and com- 
plaint. She could hardly wait to get on the street car 
early in the morning and pay seven cents for the 45- 
minute ride to the warehouse. And the money. There was 
more money and it included overtime on heavy seasonal 
work. 

It wasn’t long before Mary began to understand that 
she and the other four women—all hired on the same 
day—were an experiment undertaken by the company. 
Butler Brothers, like most businesses in the nation, antic- 
ipated that the U.S. would enter World War II. If that 
happened, men departing to the armed services would 


A SSEMBLING WAS HARD WORK, Mary, as vain as any 
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leave gaps in the warehouse crew. Women would have 
to fill the vacancies. Could women—the company pond- 
ered—successfully do the backbreaking labor in a ware- 
house? 

“Tf we want to get a man’s pay to do a man’s job,” 
Mary told the other girls, “we have to do it. We can’t 
just say, ‘Okay, Fred, come on over here and move this 
truck for me.’” 

So the women proved they could do it. For example, 
they adjusted quickly by abandoning the female cloth- 
ing style. American women had not yet taken to wearing 
slacks. It was only a few days before Mary and the others 
decided slacks were more practical than skirts in the 
warehouse. So they made the switch. But Mary clung to 
her high-heeled shoes although she did get her shoulder- 
length hair cut to the wind-blown bob that was becom- 
ing popular. 

There were other adjustments, some not so easy to 
make. At first, many of the men resented the women. 
Most of the employees were in their mid-twenties to mid- 
thirties. A great many of the men had families to support. 
They looked upon the new women employees as a threat 
to their jobs. Gradually, nearly all the men accepted the 
women who were trained by a gentle man named Joe 
Halama. 

Mary had an advantage over her peers in that she 
was exceptionally alert and quick-thinking. The tough 
old boss of the packing room recognized Mary’s skill in 
this area and made her a checker. Mary’s pay went up 
to $100 a month and she was thrilled. Checking was 
much sought-after work. Mary became expert at the job 
and soon became an “A” checker, among the top check- 
ers on the tables. As a checker, she had to process a 
minimum of 300 items an hour. 


HE CHIEF STEWARD came to Mary on the job one 

i day. He asked her if she wanted to join the union. 

Two of Mary’s brothers were driving trucks as 
Teamsters in Chicago. She said, “Yes, of course.” The 
dues were $2 a month. The chief steward then asked the 
other four women employees if they wanted to join the 
union. All agreed, 

The five gals were initiated together at the union 
meeting and not without apprehension. They had been 
told all kinds of wild stories about how they would have 
to ride a donkey and do other unmentionable things to 
become a member of the union. They learned happily 
that the stories had been empty threats. For the first ~ 
time, members of Local 743 were addressed as “sisters.” 

Unknown to the women, there had been a horrendous 
argument at Local 743 meetings over whether or not to 
admit the women to membership. The rolls had only 
men in the union. Those favoring admitting the women 
won the argument after convincing the anti’s of one fact: 
It was clear America would go to war and that Butler’s 
management would have to replace the men with women 
when the boys went to the army and navy; that when 
this happened, the members remaining would find them- 
selves not only outnumbered on the job by women, but 
they also would be in the minority as union members if 
they did not let the women join. 

Her first union meeting was a thrill for Mary Chiero. 
The importance of the contract already had been proven 
to her. There were paid vacations, sick pay, and other 
benefits. But the union meeting clinched it by socially , 
extending the work relationship where the Butler em- 
ployees were truly a family of workers that hung to- 
gether. They liked each other and teased and played 


tricks on one another. Mary’s lunch had been stolen 
more than once and she took to hiding it. Such things 
were considered great jokes. 

Mary took it to heart when she participated in the 
union pledge. She enjoyed working with the men and 
admired their union achievements. They had sacrificed. 
From the men, too, Mary learned there was never any 
need to fear the employer so long as there was a union. 
When she pledged never to do anything that would hurt 
another member of the union, she meant it. After the 
meeting, they all drank beer at a tavern on Division 
Street, known throughout Chicago as “Polish Broad- 
way.” 


aware of the glue brush treatment and other pun- 

ishments that warehouse workers doled out to 
miscreants on the crew. Infrequently it went so far as 
the silent treatment for the rare “job killer”—a person 
who tried to make themselves look good at the expense 
of others. 

Mary was never a “job killer.’ However, Sven John- 
son apparently thought she was too strong with her 
language and now Mary was about to get her punish- 
ment. There was a brief thought that flashed through 
Mary’s mind: Not only had women come to work in the 
warehouse but they also had taken to wearing slacks on 
the job. Maybe women in men’s pants were too much 
for Sven. 

Mary refused to struggle when they placed her face- 
down on the table. The more she might struggle, she 
thought, the more they would all enjoy it. She thought 
they were ghouls. She held her breath and waited for 
what was to come—nicely put, the lowering of her 
drawers before application of the glue. The glue smelled 
awful. The whole idea was awful. 

Sven repeated, “We gotta teach her a lesson.” 

A few suspenseful seconds passed. Mary waited with 
her heart in her throat. Then Sven Johnson relented. 
He said: 

“Well, Mary, I’m going to give you another chance. 
But I want you to know that if you ever get out of line 
again, you’re going to get the glue brush treatment for 
sure.” 


Ee ON THE jox at Butler Brothers, Mary became 


They let her up. Mary blushed mightily for all to see. 
There were great guffaws of approval from the specta- 
tors. Sven Johnson beamed happily with the knowledge 
of his power. Forever after, the Swede would hold the 
threat of the glue brush treatment over Mary’s head and 
tease her with it. 

Came the day that Mary resigned her job at Butler 
Brothers nine years later to go to work for Teamster 
Local 743, she shed uncontrollable tears. 

It was like leaving a second family. 

% * * 


Butler Brothers went off to World War Il. 

Women replaced them on the job and Mary 
Chiero helped train the new gals. There was a popular 
song about “Rosie, the Riveter,” but none about Ware- 
house Mary or anybody like her. But there were a lot of 
them. Fortunately, most of the men returned to the ware- 
house after the war. 

Today, Butler Brothers is still in the same business but 
by another name—City Products Corporation. Teamster 
Local 743, only about four years old when Mary Chiero 
was the first woman asked to join, grew until it became 
the largest local union in the IBT. 

Mary retired from her job as pension coordinator at 
Local 743 on December 29, 1978. Her retirement ended 
a career of working more than 40 years, as she put it, 
“like the milkman’s horse.” 

Today, she plans to do volunteer work at Children’s 
Memorial Hospital in Chicago, to become active polit- 
ically, and to visit the Chicago Symphony on Friday 
afternoons. Mary, who likes to cook in her high-rise 
apartment on Lake Michigan, says: “I was raised on 
home-made Italian bread but I never learned from my 
mother how to make it. I’m going to learn how to make 
good Italian bread.” 

It pains Mary to depart from union work. She calls 
unions “a necessary thing” and expresses gratitude for 
all the Teamsters Union has done for her beyond merely 
raising her standard of living. 

Mary Chiero sums it up in this manner: “There’s some- 
thing about belonging to a union, I think, that keeps 
people together.” 


Hitter br OF THE WAREHOUSEMEN at 
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Anniversary Greetings 


Congratulations continue to pour into headquarters on 
the 75th anniversary of the Teamsters Union’s found- 
ing. Two such greetings came recently from the United 
Way and Histadrut, the Israeli Labor Federation. They 
are reprinted here, as part of our continuing year-long 
anniversary celebration. 


Congratulations 
Teamsters 


Dear President Fitzsimmons: 


On behalf of the entire Histadrut—General 
Federation of Labor in Israel, I would like to 
extend our heartfelt congratulations and best 
wishes on the occasion of the 75th anniversary 
of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 
Please excuse my lateness in writing to you, as I 
have been on the road for the past several weeks 
and returned a few days ago to learn of this im- 
portant milestone, described so beautifully in the 
International Teamster magazine, 

May your union and its leadership uphold the 
rights of all working people as it has done so un- 
ceasingly in the past, and continue its leading role 
in the U.S. Labor Movement during its next 75 


years. Happy 
Fraternally yours, Bi th el 
Shimon Avizemer — ay 
Histadrut Representative | BT 


to the U.S. and Canada 
Dear President Fitzsimmons: 


Congratulations on the 75th birthday of the 
International Brotherhood of Teamsters. 

On behalf of the Board of Governors of United 
Way of America and many grateful people, we 
would like to say thanks to the two million plus 
Teamster members who have supported local 
United Ways with their dollars and personal 
efforts. 

In the best tradition of people helping people, 
these monies were raised and allocated, by volun- 
teers, to local, health, welfare and recreational 
agencies based on community need. Teamsters 
were a Vital part of that process. 

We look forward to many more years of work- 
ing, growing and serving our country together. 

Thanks to you and all Teamsters everywhere, it 
works for all of us—the United Way. 


Yours very truly, 

John W. Hanley 
Chairman 

Board of Governors 
United Way of America 


TODAY'S TEAMSTERS 
Active in Many Areas... 


Teamsters 
Through 
The Ages 


Two grandsons of the late P. 
Harry Jennings, one of the first 
vice presidents of the IBT in 
1906, recently were elected to 
top offices in Teamster Local 
259 of Dorchester, Mass. 

Ralph H, Goscinak won elec- 
tion as secretary-treasurer and 
Charles Jennings was elected 
president and business agent. 
Grandpa Jennings, who retired 
in 1947, had a son who served 
as vice president of Local 259 


for 23 years. $3,055 Backpay 


Thus, the new officers leading 


the union are carrying the Team- Teamster Local 687 of Watertown, N.Y., successfully took to arbitration a dis- 
ster family leadership into the charge case and gained $3,055 in backpay for Edmund Hill (center), an over- 
third generation. the road driver laid off improperly by Newton Falls Paper Mill, Inc. Presenting 
Hill his check are Howard Ray (left), steward, and Kenneth C. Slate, president of 
Local 687. 
nee oe 


oem Ea J % 


ton a = _ In the Famil 
Old Fashioned Honesty y 
Teamster Local 633 Member Antonio 


A father and son, both Teamster members, have returned a lost handbag to its Chloros, Sr. retired recently from Au- 
owner, after finding the purse containing $1,350 in cash, bank books accounting clair Transportation after nearly 30 
for $30,000, $1,900 worth of checks and 15 credit cards. It all belonged to a years. Here, he’s being presented with 
couple who stopped for gas, left the handbag on top of the auto and drove off. a certificate of award and his first pen- 
The Teamsters, Frank V. Salemme, Sr. and Frank, Jr., are members of Local 42 sion check by none other than his son, 
in Lynn, Mass, They declined a reward and suggested that the couple instead Antonio Chloros, Jr., who is secretary- 
make a donation to the Muscular Dystrophy Association. The senior Salemme has treasurer of the Manchester, N.H. local 
been a Teamster member for 35 years. union. 
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Local Trustee 


Charlene Doak, New York City Team- 
ster Local 803 local union and pension 
fund trustee, should be able to offer 
expert service to members of the local's 
nurses’ division, since she herself is 
an R.N. Doak most recently served as a 
staff nurse at Hillcrest General Hospital, 
where she was instrumental in helping 
to organize the nursing staff into a 
Teamster unit in 1975. 


Government 


Straightens Out 
N.C. Firm 


The Department of Labor reported 
that Thurston Motorlines, Inc., of 
Charlotte, N.C., has repaid some $1.7 
million it had borrowed from its em- 
ployee pension plan—the largest single 
amount yet recovered by the govern- 
ment in such a situation. 

The sum was “borrowed” by Thurs- 
ton, Inc., parent company of Thurston 
Motorlines, even though the money 
was in the motorlines’ “profit sharing 
and retirement trust” covering 1,400 
Thurston employees with assets total- 
ing about $4.5 million. 

The Labor Department notified the 
company, long an anti-union bastion 
in the southern area, that it believed 
there was a violation of the Employee 
Retirement Income Security Act 
(ERISA). The government proposed 
the plan trustees take immediate steps 
to recover the plan’s assets. 

The case was a spectacular example 
of the need for both a union-nego- 
tiated pension program as well as 
ERISA. Thurston Motorlines has 
fought unionization for years. 
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East Texas Buys R.C., 
Eastern Express Rights 


Any Eastern Express or R.C. road drivers domiciled in Baltimore, Md. 
prior to the bankruptcy of these carriers May 4, 1977, are requested to 
contact East Texas Motor Freight in Baltimore, Md. at (301) 796-5700. 

Teamster Local 557 in Baltimore announced recently that this com- 
pany has purchased the operating rights from these two carriers and 
would like to hear from drivers formerly with those truck lines. 


The following letter was published recently in the Rich- 
mond, Va. News Leader. In today’s right-to-work, anti- 
labor environment, it persuasively explains why so many 
working Americans still choose unions as their bargaining 
representative, rather than go it alone. International 
Teamster reprints it, believing it expresses views shared by 
many IBT members, and encourages all Teamsters to take 
a stand wherever union-busters threaten labor’s solidarity. 


Editor 

Richmond News Leader: 

As a member of Teamsters’ Union Local 592, I would like to respond 
to your frequent attacks on labor unions. 

Business interests have their Chambers of Commerce, doctors have 
their medical associations, and lawyers have bar associations to promote 
their interests, 

But let a truck driver or factory worker organize and you scream that 
the country is going to the dogs. Then you cry for laws to restrict labor 
organizations. 

Union members have shed their blood on the fields of Europe, the 
deserts of North Africa, the jungles of Vietnam, and the seas of the 
world for American freedom. But you would deny them the right to 
bargain collectively for their daily bread. 

A favorite tactic for your anti-unionism is to identify unionism and 
gangsters as if they were synonymous. 

In truth, many union members serve in our churches and synagogues. 
They participate in civic, social, and political affairs, We raise our fami- 
lies and earn an honest living in proportion to the rest of society. 

Certainly we have our share of dishonest officials but I seem to recall 
the entire executive leadership of the U.S. was removed a few years ago 
for improper acts. You didn’t ask to dissolve the United States. I hope 
Wwe as union members can remove corruption from our unions too, But 
we don’t intend to let anyone dissolve our unity. 

I suspect if you built a chain-link fence around Washington and put 
Steel bars on the windows of the congressional offices you would have 
captured the largest gang of plunderers since Ghengis Khan and his 
hordes plundered Asia, 

Labor unions have given their members job security, decent wages, 
pensions, dignity on the job, and safety. We have caused the abolition 
of child labor, done away with the compulsory 12-14 hour day, and 
contributed to a better America in general. 

Union members are not some vague criminal element who sit in meet- 
ings discussing how to overthrow the government or plotting how to 
knock off some opponent. 

We are real honest-to-God human beings, fiesh and blood people who 
need food, clothing, shelter, and medical care as well as spiritual growth. 

We are people who wish to educate our children, provide some cul- 
tural and recreational activities, and in general, live in dignity. 

Jim Cox 
Local 592 Member 
Richmond, Va. 


$38,759 
Won For 
Fla. Teamster 


When his employer decided to 
make Teamster Julian Repass’s dis- 
ability leave a permanent one, Local 
512 of Jacksonville, Fla. swung into 
action and won for him an $8,759 
settlement. 

The case arose after Repass was in- 
jured on the job and later tried to 
return to work with a release from 
the company doctor. The company, 
claiming he was partially disabled, 
refused to give him back his job. 

Local 512 Secretary-Treasurer Jim 
Wheeler says that after learning of 
the incident, Local Business Agent 
Jesse L. Hall then utilized contract 
grievance procedures to win the 
Teamster compensation. 

Teamster Local 512 also won an 
NLRB victory over Aero Corp., of 
Lake City, Fla. The company violated 
the law during a pre-election cam- 
paign and the Board ordered a new 
election. 


in Mississippi Teamster Local 39! of Greensboro, 


N.C., won another election recently 
Charles Jackson Uett) pone a, car a chet. ai atbeste and was rehired by when a majority of 70 drivers and 
a company organized by Teamster Loca of Hattiesburg, Miss., following : 
settlement of a dispute by the union. Presenting the check to Jackson is George pe eg ce Looe Sestonia 
E. Lee, Sr., business agent for Local 258. Jackson was fired during the organizing 1004S, Inc., voted for the union, ac- 
campaign. cording to R. V. Durham, president. 


Teamster 
Troubadour 


Teamster Local 492 Member Joe 
Garcia (far right in photo), a driver 
for Sundance Transportation, is a 
musician when not behind the wheel 
and recently cut his first recording, 
“Musica de Alegria.’’ Garcia and his 
band, the Starlights, which includes 
another Local 492 member and 
Sundance driver, Ceci] Chavez, appear 
regularly all over New Mexico, They 
record under the J. G. Label and can 
be contacted at 1934 Leon Ct., N.W., 
Albuquerque, N.M., 87107. 
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Grants Go to Chicago 


Local's College-Bound Kids 


More than $20,000 in scholarship 
awards went recently to children of 
Chicago, Ill. Local 743 members. 

Ten cash grants of $1,000 each 
were made to top-ranking scholars by 
the Donald and Evelyn Peters Foun- 
dation. Donald Peters is president of 
Local 743. 

Twenty checks of $500 each were 
awarded to other high-ranking high 
school graduates. 

In congratulating this year’s win- 
ners, Local President Peters said: 
“Over 280 young people have been 
helped to achieve their educational 
goals through the Local 743 scholar- 
ship program. Many of our early win- 
ners are now serving their communi- 
ties in the professions and are repaying 
many times over our union’s invest- 
ment in their future. 

“We share the pride of the parents 
in the achievements of their children,” 
he added. 

Winners of the $1,000 grants in- 


Backpay for Six 


cluded: Mark F. Ahlers, son of 
Letitia H. Ahlers, Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield; LaTanya L. Broady, daughter 
of Shirley A. Broady, Spiegels; Lyle 
Buss, son of Lyle J. Buss, Stauffer 
Chemical; Ronald Harris, son of 
Madearia Harris, Grant Hospital, and 
Marie H. Kelly, daughter of Matthew 
J. Kelly, Spiegel Traffic. 

Also receiving $1,000 grants were: 
Emily L. Kittler, daughter of Emil T. 
Kittler, Grow & Cuttle; Sharon Kuhl- 
man, daughter of Leila L. Kuhlman, 
Montgomery Ward; Robert Petkofski, 
son of Kiro Petkofski, Bagcraft Corp.; 
Ronald Sawin, son of William R. 
Sawin, Matherson-Selig, and Michelle 
M. Sperlak, daughter of James J. 
Sperlak, Spiegel. 

Winners of $500 Local 743 awards 
were: Tyrone Adams, son of Fannie 
Mae Adams, Rickard Folding Co.; 
Beverly L. Alexander, daughter of 
Beulah Alexander, Aldens; Deborah 


Six members of Teamster Local 1034 in New York City were awarded more 
than $13,000 in severance pay following arbitration of their case. The people 
were let go when Abbey Rents discontinued its operation in the New York area. 
Left to right are: Front—Mary Stephanopoulos, Angelula Pradella, Barbara Dorry 
and Laura Kempner; Back—Marty Adelstein, Local 1034 secretary-treasurer, 
and Richard Weinmann, attorney. Receiving backpay but not present for the 
photo were Marilyn Bellavia and Barbara Riggi. 
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R. Blakely, daughter of Iula Blakely, 
Aldens; Belinda Bolding, daughter of 
Lee Bolding, R. S. Bacon & Veneer 
Co.; Sharon A. Carter, daughter of 
Willie Carter, Jr., Fisher Calo; Ada 
DeLeon, daughter of Susana Maldi- 
nado, California Products, and Karen 
Freeman, daughter of Mamie Free- 
man, Spiegel. 

More talented $500 recipients in- 
cluded: Wendy A. Goering, daughter 
of Frank F. Goering, Machine Spe- 
cialties; Richard Hall, son of Louise 
Hall, Spiegel; Denise Hawthorne, 
daughter of Bessie Hawthorne, Aldens; 
Regina Horwitz, daughter of Sheldon 
Horwitz, DeLuxe Craft; Carlos Johns- 
ton, son of Doraldina Manchur, See- 
burg Corp.; William P. Pappas, son of 
William P. Pappas, Montgomery 
Ward; Terrence Pope, son of Bernice 
Pope, Montgomery Ward, and Herbert 
Reynolds, son of Dorothy Grey, Rush- 
Presbyterian-St. Luke’s Hospital. 

Bringing the list of $500 recipients 
to a close were: Kim W. Robinson, 
son of Pearl O, Robinson, Johnston R. 
Bowman; Larry Tyler, son of Rosie 
M. Tyler, Spiegel; Cheryl Upshaw, 
daughter of Vivian Upshaw, Spiegel; 
Brenda Wince, daughter of Lee Wince, 
Spiegel, and Cynthia B. Windham, 
daughter of Lue Bertha Barnes, Mont- 
gomery Ward. 


And at Local 705... , 


Five college scholarships worth 
$2,000 each were awarded by Teamster 
Local 705 of Chicago, Iil., recently to 
children of members of the union as 
part of a continuing education pro- 
gram. 

IBT Vice President Louis F. Peick, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 705, pre- 
sented the grants to: 

Edward J. Cichowski, son of Ed- 
ward Cichowski; James Enger, son of 
Norman P. Enger; Susan Holub, 
daughter of Ronald G. Holub; Elaine 
Pridgen, daughter of Josiah Pridgen, 
and Robert Signore, son of Joseph 
Signore, Sr. 

Local 705 initiated the scholarship 
program in 1968. So far, 55 grants 
have been made including the current 
scholarship winners. 


Ind. Teamster's Spotlighted 
For His Leadership Qualities 


What makes a good Teamster lead- 
er? For the local union officer, it’s the 
ability to deal with the membership 
and meet their needs first and fore- 
most, followed by the ability to com- 
mand respect from those in the com- 
munity, particularly the Teamster 
employers one sits across from in 
negotiations. 

One such leader is Evansville, Ind. 
Local 215 President Clifford K. 
Arden, who was recently designated 
one of the most powerful and influ- 
ential men in his community. 

At least, that was the assessment of 
the Evansville Press, an area news- 
paper which conducted its own survey 
of the town’s power structure before 
selecting six men who stood out as 
the community’s most influential de- 
cision-makers, These men hold posi- 
tions that give them substantial clout 
on a wide range of community 
issues—clout which they do not hesi- 
tate to use when they believe neces- 
sary, the paper noted. They are the 
people most likely to be sought out 
by other influential people to launch 
a community project or work out a 
solution for a community problem. 

Of Arden, the paper said: “Many 
of Evansville’s most influential people 
detest unions, contending that any- 
thing they have done for the com- 
munity has been negative. That feeling 
carries over to Arden, who more than 
anyone else, represents organized 
labor in the Evansville area. 

“Some leaders won’t sit at the same 
table with Arden, no matter how im- 
portant the meeting. 

“Yet he’s a man they cannot 
ignore. 

“Arden has been president of Local 
215 for nearly 20 years. He repre- 
sents some 6,000 members—employ- 
ees at more than 200 area businesses. 

“He represents city and county 
government workers, some state em- 
ployees, custodial and maintenance 
employees at the public schools as well 
as the men who produce much of the 
city’s milk (the dairies), deliver a 
substantial portion of its food (food 
distributors), repair its vehicles (me- 
chanics) and take its residents to the 
cemetery (funeral home drivers). 

“Arden is negotiating a labor con- 
tract nearly every day of the week. 


C. K. Arden 

Meanwhile, he’s constantly trying to 
win new union members and organize 
more workers. 

“During his term on the airport 
board, he organized the airport em- 
ployees. He’s even tried to be bargain- 
ing agent for the city’s hospital nurses. 

“During the past 2% years, he’s 
gone after a new group on an average 
of one each six weeks. 

“Evansville businessmen think that’s 


Arbitration Win 


too much power for one man. But 
what worries some even more is that 
he might retire. As one said, ‘Arden’s 
tough, but he’s reasonable. Who 
knows if the man that succeeds him 
will be.’ 

“Arden is the spokesman for orga- 
nized labor in Evansville as far as the 
general public is concerned. A rival 
union leader points out, however, that 
the Teamsters are not members of the 
AFL-CIO, the umbrella organization 
to which most other area unions 
belong. 

“Nevertheless, the Teamsters and 
the AFL-CIO unions are on friendly 
terms in Evansville. They worked to- 
gether to spearhead the successful 
campaign to elect Vanderburgh Coun- 
ty’s school board. 

“Arden is one of two men in Evans- 
ville, an observer noted recently, ‘who 
can put 5,000 letters on our congress- 
man’s desk by tomorrow morning.’ 
The other, the observer said, is 
Bishop Francis Shea.” 

In the press leadership survey, the 
Teamster leader was rated as influen- 
tial in four categories—community 
wide influence, effectiveness, politics, 
and business. No one else—not even 
the city’s mayor—ranked as high in 
more than three areas. 


Two members of Teamster Loca! 105 in Cincinnati, O., each received more than 
$6,000 in backpay recently after successful arbitration of a case in which the 
members were fired unjustly by the Printing Ink Division of Borden Chemical Co. 
Shown left and right are Bobby Bolin and Robert Middlebrook flanking James 
Felder, secretary-treasurer of the local union. 
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For the Stallings, 


Teamster Local 315 Member Mel- 
vin W. Stallings and his wife LaVerne, 
an accomplished poet, are putting their 
talents to unusual use and helping 
crippled children in the process. 

The Concord, Calif. couple have 
teamed up to reproduce and sell a 
narrative poem LaVerne wrote, with 
half the proceeds going to the Muscu- 
lar Dystrophy Association. Last year 
the two raised more than $300 for the 
charity, and this year hope to do even 
better through sales of the 17-page 
volume. 

“Revelations is one long poem, 
bringing to the reader’s mind a story 
about man’s inhumanity to man and 
the unfeeling way in which he destroys 
his environment and those around 
him,” Stallings said recently. “It 
doesn’t advocate any religion, nor is 
it meant as a vehicle to change one’s 
personal beliefs. It just reminds us 
that we are responsible for each 
other.” 

The project began several years 
ago when the Jerry Lewis annual 
Muscular Dystrophy telethon was 
being aired and the Stallings decided 
they would like to help. They already 
had started making copies of the poem 
for friends and decided then that sell- 
ing them, instead of giving them away, 


A Labor of Love 


Pensioner 

Veteran Teamster Alvin Aday, a Port- 
land, Ore. Local 162 member, retired 
recently from Schofield Fuel after 30 
years of service. Here he receives his 
first pension check from Business Rep- 
resentative Don Young (right). Aday 
plans to spend a lot of time hunting, 
fishing, and working at a mine in which 
he owns an interest. 
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Safe Driver 


Jack MacDougall (second from right) of Teamster Local 81 in Portland, Ore., was 
honored for his 30-year safety record as a driver for Exley Express, receiving a 
plaque from Rod Lockmiller (second from left), president of the company. Present 
were Eldon Allen (left) and Jack Powell (right), Local 81 business agents. 


might be one way of raising funds. 

Since then, it’s turned into a labor 
of love. “We sometimes spend hours 
a night printing and putting it to- 
gether,” said LaVerne. Melvin, an em- 
ployee at the Safeway Grocery Ware- 
house in Richmond, Calif., adds that 
he’s not only enjoying the pastime, but 
learning something too. 

“I’ve done a lot of things,” Stallings 
said, “but I never thought about print- 
ing,” speaking of the small press they 
purchased to publish the poem. 

The project is a personal one for 
LaVerne and Melvin because they see 
it as a way of meeting their responsi- 
bility to children in need, a responsi- 
bility LaVerne feels strongly all adults 
share. 

Stallings’ buddies at Safeway appar- 
ently agree, because they’ve been 
among those buying the booklet and 
commenting favorably on it. Some 
readers even ask for more copies to 
give as gifts, LaVerne says of its en- 
thusiastic reception. 

“Revelations” sells for $1 per copy, 
half of which the Stallings send to 
Muscular Dystrophy, plus 45¢ for 
postage and handling. Persons inter- 
ested in learning more can write to 
them at 1812 Andrea Court, Concord, 
Calif. 94519. 


Contract 
Won After 
Two Years 


Teamster Local 165 of Sacramento, 
Calif., has finally gained a contract for 
employees at the California Coupon 
Redemption Center to bring a two- 
year struggle to a close. 


Vern Shorey, secretary-treasurer of 
the local, said the agreement provided 
for higher pay and fringe benefits as 
well as other standard Teamster lan- 
guage governing health and welfare, 
pension, grievance and similar clauses. 
Dependent coverage was a key issue 
in the negotiations. 


Shorey complimented the new 
members on their patience and loyalty 
during the lengthy campaign and 
credited Art Rose, Western Confer- 
ence representative, and Lew Das- 
cenzo, Local 165 representative, with 
holding the people together in the face 
of management’s evasiveness. 


The agreement was ratified over- 
whelmingly, according to Shorey. 


Memories of the Old Days 


Retired Local 324 Presi- 
dent Bob Sneddon, at left 
visiting with Local 324 
Secretary-Treasurer Carol 
C. Bates, really remem- 
bers what the old days 
were like for Teamsters 
in Oregon. Sneddon first 
joined the labor move- 
ment as a member of the 
Federation of Labor which 
became Teamster Local 
57. He transferred to Lo- 
cal 324 in 1937. And 
even after he retired eight 
years ago, he continued 
to work as a local union 
representative, active in 
visiting the members of 
the Salem, Ore. local un- 
ion, who fondly call him 
“President Emeritus’. Be- 
low is a 1918 picture of 
Sneddon and his team of 
horses—in those days he 
made a dollar for a 10- 


] hour day, six days a week. 
|, He’s since seen the Team- 


sters fight to bring that 
up to more than $9 an 


#™ hour for beer truck driv- 


ers. ‘‘The Teamsters have 
been awful good to me,” 
Sneddon says. “I can’t 
complain.” 


Lucky Retirees 


Negotiators for Teamster Local 255 in Portland, Ore. were recently successful 
in getting the Cascade Corporation to increase employer pensicn contributions 
to cover both a benefit increase and higher administrative expenses arising from 
ERISA. Happy beneficiaries of this policy, recent Cascade retirees, here receive 
checks to cover the difference in the benefit they would have received had the 
company signed a commitment prior to their retirement. Present were, from 
left: Secretary-Treasurer Jim Nolan, Orton Knutson, Lloyd Packer, Bill Rohrer, 
Business Representative Terry Nelson and Wesley Weygandt. 


$6,973 Backpay 


Joe Keys (left) receives a $6,973 backpay check from Jess Bugarin, business 
representative for Teamster Local 17 in Denver, Colo., after successful arbitration 
of a discharge case. Keys was fired by Yellow Freight System but the company 
could not substantiate its charges. 
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Teamster 
Winners 
In the West 


A successor employer cannot dodge 
an obligation to recognize and bargain 
with a union and this fact of legality 
was proven again recently in a case in- 
volving a Teamster local union. 


The National Labor Relations 
Board ruled that Western Davis Co., 
Inc., as successor to Davis Bros., Inc., 
inherited such an obligation and then 
violated the law by refusing to bar- 
gain with Teamster Local 435. 


The Board sustained the findings of 
the administrative law judge who 
concluded that Davis Bros., a liquor 
and wine distributor in Colorado for 
many years, had long recognized the 
Denver Teamster local as representa- 
tive of its warehouse employees. 


More than a year ago, Davis Bros. 
sold out to Western Distributing Co., 
a non-union competitor which shared 
many customers with Davis. 


The judge decided the successor 
company was such on the basis of 
Western Davis’s hiring of many of the 
sold firm’s key management personnel, 
the degree of customer overlap, the 
identical nature of the two businesses, 
and the incorporation of “Davis” in 
the new company title. Also, the new 
company hired more than half of the 
employees from the old company. 


Western Davis was ordered to cease 
its illegal activity and bargain with Lo- 
cal 435 upon request. 


Another case decided by the Board 
was unique in that it delt with an un- 
common violation of the law. At odds 
in the case were Teamster Local 150 , 
of Sacramento, Calif., and Adams 
Delivery Service, Inc. 


In upholding the trial examiner’s 
findings, the Board held that the com- 
pany violated the law by threatening 
and then discharging a probationary 
driver, Dennis Wilson, for pressing a 
grievance concerning overtime pay 
consistent with the Teamster contract. 
Apparently the employer felt that pro- 
bationary workers were unprotected 
or did not count in the field of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Adams Delivery was ordered by the 
Board not to discharge or in any other 
way discriminate against any of its 
employees for pressing grievances 
based upon provisions of the contract. 
The company was ordered to offer 
reinstatement and reimbursement to 
Wilson, with interest, for lost earnings. 


PITFALLS 
IN THE MARKETPLACE 


by Sidney Margolius 


Consumer Advisor For International Teamsters 


Supermarket executives have be- 
come defensive about criticisms that 
they entice shoppers to buy junk foods 
such as presweetened cereals and 
candy. The enticement lies in the way 
they place them around the stores. 

There may be no special effort to 
sell junk foods as such. But our own 
surveys indicate that placement of 
items certainly encourages you and 
possibly your children to buy the cost- 
lier versions. 

Stores use four main methods to 
stimulate impulse buying. These are 
(1) traffic patterns, or the way they 
lead you around the store; (2) the way 
they position items they want you to 
choose; (3) the bargain image, and (4) 
the appeal to your senses. This is done 
through packaging colors and shapes 
and such devices as pink lights some- 
times used over the meat counter and 
artificial fragrances such as a roast 
beef odor in the meat department. 

The traffic pattern most often used 
is placement of the meat department at 
the back of the store to lead you past 
other foods, including produce, which 
is more of an impulse item. 

But for your own defense, position- 
ing is the major suggestion-selling tech- 
nique you ought to know about. Stores 
have found you are more likely to buy 
an item if it is positioned from your 
waist to your neck. Thus, you often 
find the more expensive items on the 
middle shelf or at hand or eye level, 
and the lower price staple items on the 
bottom shelf. 

One store official recently defended 
this practice on the ground that the 
staples are restocked most often, and 
it’s easier to restock the lower shelves. 

Whatever the reason, the higher- 
priced products usually are more vis- 
ible and easier to reach. We found 
such examples as the costlier pre- 
sweetened cereals on the middle shelf 
and the lower priced unsweetened ver- 
sions on the bottom shelf; the cheaper 
soups like tomato and cream of celery 
on the bottom and such costlier ver- 
sions as meat alphabet soup on the 


middle shelf. 

Similarly, the small expensive pack- 
ages of sliced lunch meats often are at 
eye level while the less costly bulk 
pieces are lower down. We also found 
one supermarket chain, that uses up- 
right freezers, placed the more expen- 
sive frozen vegetables packaged with 
sauces at eye level while the cheaper 
plain vegetables were down lower. 

Another chain reports it merchan- 
dises frozen vegetables by placing ex- 
pensive impulse items next to fast- 
moving staples; for example, broiled 
mushrooms next to ordinary green 
beans. In breads, too, you may have 
noticed that often the lower priced 
staple loaves are on the bottom shelf. 

Another positioning technique is to 
separate widely-bought staples; for ex- 
ample, putting milk at one end of the 
counter and eggs at the other so the 
shopper passes all the cheeses, yogurts 
and other costlier dairy products. 

The most criticized practice has been 
placement of toys next to cereals or 
cookies where children are most likely 
to see and demand them. 

The most important positioning 
method to be conscious of may be the 
end-of-aisle displays, both to take ad- 
vantage of genuine bargains and avoid 
unplanned impulse purchases. 

In a classic study some years ago, 
the U.S. Department of Agriculture 
found that sales of canned juices could 
be doubled by putting them on display 
at the end of the aisle, and people buy 
even more if the cans are jumbled to 
give a bargain image. Managers are 
well aware that they can stimulate sales 
of an item with an end-of-aisle display 
even at the same price, especially if 
they give it three facings. 

In a study of our own, we found 
that end-of-aisle displays.are worth ob- 
serving for real values but often also 
include items of no special value, and 
impulse type snack foods and drinks. 

Despite the blandishments of both 
stores and manufacturers, consumers 
are making a surprising switch on sev- 
eral of the costlier and most controver- 


sial products: presweetened and so- 
called “natural” cereals. 

Industry officials have reported a 
sales decline on both these products. 
Many presweetened cereals are 30 to 
60% sugar. They have become the 
center of a nationwide battle because 
of concern over the possible effects on 
children’s health and teeth, and their 
high costs for their sugar content. 

The Federal Trade Commission 
presently is investigating the sugar 
cereals because of the advertising di- 
rected at young children. In fact, the 
president of Kellogg recently blamed 
the decline in the previous booming 
sales of presweetened cereals on the 
FTC’s “orchestration of some very 
misleading criticism by a few consumer 
activists.” 

But the facts are that the criticism 
has been going on many years while 
FTC got into the debate only last 
year, and the complaints have come 
from many people, not just “a few 
activists.” 

More likely, the expanding criticisms 
of the startling amount of sugar in 
some TV promoted cereals have made 
more parents aware, and they are pass- 
ing the word on to their kids. Holes in 
teeth can be as convincing as Tony the 
Tiger. 

Consumers also pay a much higher 
price for the sugar in cereals than they 
may realize. Recently we compared 
several brands of the same cereals in 
presweetened and unsweetened ver- 
sions from the same manufacturers. 
You could buy ordinary corn flakes 
and pay at the rate of $1.03 a pound. 
Sugar Frosted Flakes from the same 
manufacturer cost $1.01 a pound. 

But the unsweetened corn flakes 
contain only 7% sucrose and other 
sugars while the “frosted flakes” are 
39% sucrose and other sugars. 

So if you deduct the value of the 
actual corn flakes, you pay for the 
extra sugar in the sugar coated flakes 
at the rate of $1.03 a pound. You can 
buy ordinary sugar for 27¢ a pound. 
Copyright 1979 by Sidney Margolius 
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Are You Game? 


“A sure thing to give many truck- 
ers a truly exciting time,’’ says the 
maker of this new board game called 
“18 Wheeler.’’ As the photo sug- 
gests, this game has as its object the 
trucking of freight from city to city— 
only using play money (an advantage 
with today’s fuel prices and the 
“‘double-nickels’’). 

The object of this intriguing board 
game is to ‘‘stay in business longer 
than any other driver . . . by bidding 
on and delivering loads and making 
enough money to cover all expenses 
(fuel cost and truck rent).”’ 

Would make a great gift to a fel- 
low trucker, they point out. It is in- 
expensive and of good quality, they 
Say. 


WHAT'S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 


For Cold Mornings 


The manufacturer of this aerosol 
engine-starting fluid states that it 
can be connected easily to the en- 
gine through a tube routed into the 
cab, where it is attached to the tip 
of the aerosol can. In other words, 
no more shivering under the hood on 
freezing mornings. 


cio Sai 


Again 

This air foil, marketed by a mem- 
ber of a Teamster Local in the Mid- 
west, is purported to give a 10 to 15 
percent fuel saving. The maker calls 
it ‘‘the latest and most efficient air 
foil’. Also, tests show that due to 
less wind resistance maintenance 
costs have been reduced, and the 
truck is easier to handle. A unique 
feature is that the wing is adjustable 
to any height trailer. ‘In long-haul 
operations, some truckers report up 
to $1,500 fuel savings per year,”’ ac- 
cording to the manufacturer. 


A Real Shiner 


There is an auto/truck polish on 
the market which so impressed one 
member of a Teamster local union 
that he has gone into the business of 
promoting and distributing the stuff. 
At first, he says, he tried it just to 
humor a friend of his who raved about 
it. After applying it to his rig, he was 
so impressed by the improvement in 
the finish of the truck that he went 
into business. He claims the follow- 
ing for the product: removes road 
film, dirt, pitch, paint spray, tar, 
bumper sticker glue, oxidized paint, 
fingernail or key scratches under door 
handles, ALL RUST ON CHROME (if 
soaked five minutes), and INSECTS 
(perhaps the hardest of all to re- 
move); resists salt or rust spots on 
chrome; IMPOSSIBLE to scratch with 
fingernail; and FULLY guaranteed or 
money back. Sounds like good polish. 


For the Records 


Here is a record book entitled, 
“Our Family’. The originator, who 
has delivered lectures on geneology 
for the past ten years, says the book 
“is designed to provide an authorita- 
tive, convenient and permanent record 
of and for the family.”’ It provides 
forms and blanks for the recording 
of such information as baptismal, 
educational, employment, medical 
and ancestral records of father, 
mother and children. Military service, 
fraternal and political offices held, 
naturalization records, deaths, wills, 
real estate and other records are al- 
lowed for. 

This book, faithfully kept and up- 
dated, could provide the complete 
reference book on your family. Don’t 
just find your ‘‘roots’’; make a record 
of them. 


When the right-to-workers and the open-shoppers get down to work, 
who'll help protect your interests on Capitol Hill? 


When deregulation and budget cuts threaten your jobs, 
who'll speak up for you? 


DRIVE, as the political action committee of the IBT, gives you a 
voice in the political process. It’s a voluntary fund estab- 
lished to provide support for candidates for federal, 
state and local offices who support labor’s causes. 
Through DRIVE and your ballot, your voice will 
be heard—but only (} if you belong, and then 
become active in ry the political process. 


il 


OC) I’D LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE TO DRIVE POLITICAL FUND. 
| am enclosing the amount checked below as my contribution. 


$5 $10 $25 $50 


| am contributing to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be 
used for political purposes in accordance with the constitution and rules of DRIVE. A copy 
of our Report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase 
from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D.C. Make check payable to DRIVE 
... Democratic, Republican, Independent, Voter, Education, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 


DRIVE DAVEe ts. J. 
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MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


DEREGULATION of the trucking industry is an issue that is gaining maximum 
attention in the Capital and with it comes the threat of loss of jobs and wages to 
our members and chaos to the trucking industry. 

Some sources in the Administration are ignoring the right of Congress to con- 
sider the issue of Deregulation. Only Congress can authorize a departure from the 
statutory norms and the well-established precedents of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. 

Deregulation would result in a massive disruption of $7 billion of freight annually 
leaving the participation in that freight to the single factor of unbridled and destruc- 
tive competition. Such a massive overhaul of the system can be made by Congress 
alone as a matter of policy. 

Those who are proposing deregulation seemingly are ignoring the welfare of 
many of our members, the effect on the industry, safety on the highways, energy 
consumption and the environment. 

Deregulation could result in union members losing their jobs and carriers being 
unable to pay fair wages. It would adversely affect safety by increasing the number 
of unsafe vehicles and unqualified drivers. It would also place more trucks on the 
road to handle the same amount of traffic, resulting in traffic congestion, in greater 
consumption of fuel and in adding more pollutants to the air. 

Disregarding these factors some bureaucrats in Washington have adopted a 
“damn the consequences, full speed ahead” attitude toward deregulation. But before 
they try to enter through the back door, the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters will continue to fight to preserve the 43-year-old system of regulation that has 
worked so efficiently and served our members and the American consumer well. 

Your help is needed. Wages and jobs are at stake. Even non-truckers, average 
Teamster consumers, have a stake in this vital issue. Deregulation could mean that 
you will not get goods delivered in your community at a reasonable rate. There 
would be no guarantees. 

We must all play a part in the process to halt Deregulation. Please write your 
Congressman and Senators to protest the scrapping of our current, sound system 
of regulation of the trucking industry. In this issue we have provided material and 
information to assist you in making your views known. Many Members of Congress 
have not publicly stated their views on this subject and your participation could 
make the difference when the matter reaches Capitol Hill. Deregulation is an issue 
where Teamster yoices count. 

Your Union will continue to fight the bureaucrats and unelected government 
officials who try to make policy on such issues, while we are at the same time fight- 
ing for the livelihoods and concerns of our members and their families. 

Finally, we will also continue to fight for your best interests in the Master 
Freight negotiations to insure that all Teamsters receive whatever is necessary so 
that they can maintain a standard of living that will allow them to compete in the 
mainstream of today’s economy. 


Fraternally, 


God Lith = 


FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 
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G.E.B. MEETS 


Negotiations and Deregulation 
Head Its Agenda 


THE TEAMSTERS general executive 
board held its regular quarterly meet- 
ing last month, focusing on negotia- 
tions for three different national agree- 
ments and the effects wage-price 
standards and threats to deregulate 
trucking will have on those negotia- 
tions. 

Board members heard a detailed re- 
port on the status of deregulation from 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons. He reviewed some 39 deregu- 
lation proposals put forth by the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, more 
than half of which, he said, “would 
have a disastrous effect on wages, 
hours and working conditions and 
upon orderly transportation in this 
nation.” 

The three national negotiations are 
the National Master Freight Contract 


AT LEFT, SCENES FROM THE 
BOARD MEETING, IN SESSION: 


At center, General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons, General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling. 


Clockwise, from the top, all photos 
left to right: 


1. V.P.’s Edward Lawson, Weldon 
Mathis. 


2. V.P.’s John Cleveland and 
Joseph Morgan, Trustee Frank 
Matula 


3. V.P. Arnie Weinmeister. 

4. V.P. George Mock. 

5. V.P.’s William McCarthy, Sam 
Provenzano. 

6. V.P. M. E. Anderson, Trustee 
Jesse Carr. 

7. V.P.’s Jackie Presser, Maurice 
R. Schurr. 


8. V.P. Louis Peick. 
9. V.P. Roy Williams. 


10. V.P.’s Robert Holmes, Harold 
Gibbons. 


11. Trustee T. R. Cozza. 


which began in Washington, D.C., in 
December, the National Automobile 
Transporters National Contract, and 
first-time negotiations with United 
Parcel Service for a national agree- 
ment. 

The Teamster leader has said that 
it ray be necessary in major negotia- 
tions to bargain for language which 
will protect the membership from loss 
of benefits and wages if trucking de- 
regulation succeeds. 

Reporting on the union’s efforts to 
protect the membership from deregu- 
lation, he told the board that the 
union is in court to stop two rulings 
by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. One seeks to stop the ICC from 
giving private carriers the right to 
backhaul regulated freight now hauled 
by common carriers. This action, if 
allowed to stand, steals work from our 
membership. 

The other action seeks to overturn 
an ICC ruling which severely limits the 
right of employees to protest new ap- 
plications for operating authority. In 
the past, employees have had the right 
to a full hearing on such proceedings 
to protest the impact of new applica- 
tions on jobs. In fact, the U.S. Su- 
preme Court has held that employees 
have the right to full participation in 
such hearings. 

In addition, it was reported, the 
International Union. has filed strong 
protests in seven of the ICC’s rule 
making procedures, opposing changes 
which adversely affect working condi- 
tions, highway safety, carrier efficiency 
and environmental concerns. 

In a summary of the latest revised 
Carter Administration wage-price 
standards, the implications of com- 
pliance were outlined as follows: 

1. Loss of real income or purchas- 
ing power in 1979 and a very, very 


modest real increase in 1980 and 1981; 

2. No compensatory increases for 
increases in Social Security and In- 
come Taxes; 

3. No real increase in health and 
welfare benefits between 1979 and 
1982; 

4. And, no catch-up for past infla- 
tion for pension benefits and increases 
in 1979-1982 which may not keep pace 
with the cost-of-living during 1979- 
1982. 

“It is clear that workers are being 
asked to bear an unreasonable and un- 
fair share of the burden in the infla- 
tion fight. We in the Teamsters agree 
that the number one problem in the 
United States is inflation. But the Ad- 
ministration’s wage standards are no 
answer. They must be further revised. 
The Teamsters stand ready to cooper- 
ate in any effort to develop an equit- 
able and fair anti-inflation program,” 
Fitzsimmons said. 

Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling 
gave board members a comprehensive 
report on union finances and a status 
report on the installation of TITAN 
terminals in local unions. TITAN 
(Teamster Information Terminal and 
Accounting Network) is one of the 
world’s most sophisticated bookkeep- 
ing systems. Schoessling reported that 
as of December, 1978, 410 local unions 
had installed TITAN terminals, or 
more than 56 percent, and that the 
records of more than 1,352,000 mem- 
bers are now being processed by TI- 
TAN. He also informed board mem- 
bers that the union is preparing a 
videotape program on TITAN which 
will soon be available to the member- 
ship through their local unions and 
joint councils. 

Board members also heard reports 
from the IBT’s legal, legislative and 
communications departments. 


EYEBALL-TO-EYEBALL __negotia- 
tions for a new National Master 
Freight Contract began in Washing- 
ton, D.C. when union and employer 
committees sat down at the bargaining 
table. 

The union had presented its formal 
demands to the industry December 14, 
1978. 

Early talks between the union and 
the employers dealt with procedural 
matters. The first substantive exchange 
dealt with matters of safety and health 
of the membership on the job. 


Both Frank E. Fitzsimmons and 
Roy Williams, co-chairmen of the 
union committee, indicated in their re- 
marks that safety and health would be 
heavily emphasized by union negoti- 
ators in the contract talks. Fitzsim- 
mons left no room for doubt among 
company representatives that Team- 
ster members will not drive “cab un- 
ders” or any other like configurations. 


In its formal demands presented to 
employers on December 14, 1978, the 
union did not lay a money proposal 
on the table. 


It first would be necessary, commit- 
tee members explained, for the union 
to monitor the Carter Administration’s 
commitment to enforcement of price 
standards and to determine the rate of 
inflation as the freight agreement ap- 
proaches expiration. 
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NMF Bargaining Continues, 
Amid Media Speculation 
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One editorial comment. (Reprinted by permission of the Chicago Tribune-New York News 
Syndicate, Inc.) 
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THE PRESIDENT 
HIS REMARKS To 
NEWS. 
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THIS IS a UNIQUE UNION IN THAT 
ALMOST TO 4 HALT. 


IT SHOULD 
HAPPEN, 


JODY POWELL 


PRESS SECRETARY TO THE PRESIDENT 


TWENTY-SIX Teamsters in Worces- 
ter, Mass., are $405,000 to the good 
after settlement of a lengthy dispute 
with the heating oil supplier that em- 
ploys them. 

The solidarity of the men from 
Teamster Local 170 and the leadership 
of the union were tested time and 
again during a struggle that lasted 
more than four years. 

A decision by the U.S. Supreme 
Court vindicated the union’s position 
and forced an end to the hostilities. 

James J. Millett, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 170, described the history of 
the quarrel with C. K. Smith & Co., 
and Buckley Heating Co., of Worces- 
ter—under single ownership—as a 
perfect example of the need for labor 
law reform. 

Management turned a basic unfair 
labor practice charge by the union 
into’ the lengthy runaround now per- 
missable under the federal law which 
Congress refused to update last year. 

Carl Gentile, the Local 170 business 
agent who headed the Teamster effort 
in the field, cited the $405,000 settle- 
ment—largest in New England history 
—as a fitting reward for the determi- 
nation of the members involved. 

The battle between the union and 
the employer had a rather inconspicu- 
ous beginning during the winter of 
1974. 

That was when the union began 
contract renewal negotiations with 
Smith-Buckley. The existing agree- 
ment covered three drivers on the re- 
tail (Smith) side and 20 drivers on 
the wholesale (Buckley) routes. 

Within a month or so, Gentile 
thought an agreement could be 
reached with the company despite a 
hangup on a standby clause for the 
retail drivers. Not long afterward, a 
verbal agreement indeed was gained 
on a basic contract. 

But a cloud moved over the pro- 
ceedings. The company delayed sign- 
ing the contract for first one reason 
and then another. 

Then came a complication. 

Six mechanics employed by Smith- 
Buckley to keep the equipment oper- 
able heard about the new contract 
negotiated for the drivers. The me- 
chanics, unorganized, wanted some of 
that representation, too. They came to 
Millett’s Teamster office and said they 
wanted to join the union. 

Gentile got Smith-Buckley to recog- 
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DETERMINATION - 


Pays for Teamsters 
Caught in Mass. 
Labor Dispute Case 


These three Teamsters are all smiles over a $405,000 check to be divided among 
26 members of Teamster Local 170 in Worcester, Mass. The money settled a long 
struggle that found its way to the U.S. Supreme Court. Shown are (left to right): 
James J. Millett, Local 170 secretary-treasurer; David Bedard, shop steward, and 
Carl Gentile, Local 170 business agent. 


nize Local 170 as the bargaining rep- 
resentative for the garage men. But 
just as quickly, the company rescinded 
this policy by interrogating the me- 
chanics and making the usual subtle 
threats that are native to an unmis- 
takable anti-union policy. 

As will happen in situations like 
this, there came a day when Gentile 
found it necessary to take a vote of 
the six mechanics—Local 170’s new- 
est members—and the men agreed 
unanimously to go on strike. That was 
at the end of April in 1974. 

There was a predictable reaction 
from both sides when the picket, line 
went up. 

Wholesale and retail drivers em- 
ployed by Smith-Buckley, true to 
Teamster tradition, refused to cross 
the picket line maintained by the me- 
chanics. 

Management, in response, began 
hiring scab drivers wherever it could 
find them. 

Eight weeks from the beginning of 
the strike, it was apparent that the 
company—despite some of the ex- 
pected difficulties with unskilled driv- 
ers—was willing to go on forever with 
its anti-union circus. 

After talking it over with the people 
involved, the Teamster officials took 
down the picket line and sought rein- 
statement for the mechanics. 

The company refused. 

Now the struggle moved from the 
sidewalk to the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board where Local 170 lodged 
an unfair labor practice complaint 
against Smith-Buckley. That was in 
early July, 1974. 

Two-years-and-a-week-later, after 
some delays and a hearing, an NLRB 
administrative law judge issued a de- 
cision favoring the Teamster local 
union, 

Immediately, under the government 
regulations permissable in this kind of 
situation, the company appealed the 
judge’s decision to the full Board. 

The Board studied the matter and 
upheld the findings of the administra- 
tive law judge, saying the company 
was wrong and should correct the sit- 
uation. 

Again, the company responded pre- 
dictably by filing an appeal immedi- 
ately with the First U.S. Circuit Court 
of Appeals. That was in July, 1976. 

Millett, Gentile and brother Team- 


sters decided to show the company 
that the union was not about to quit 
the field. The union filed another un- 
fair labor practice charge with the 
NLRB, this time declaring that the 
employer was violating subcontracting 
language in the contract. 


It was true. Smith-Buckley had be- 
gun selling off its equipment and get- 
ting rid of the unreliable scab drivers 
—replacing everything with lease ar- 
rangements with owner-operators. 


Seventeen months later, the federal 
appeals court upheld the NLRB de- 
cision against Smith-Buckley. That 
was on December 28, 1977. 


Following are the sums re- 
ceived by members of Teamster 
Local 170 when the union set- 
tled a dispute with an employer 
in Worcester, Mass., to end more 
than four years of NLRB hear- 
ings and litigation that went 
finally to the U.S. Supreme 
Court: 


David Bedard 
John Booth 
Edward Butler 
Richard Castonguay 
Edward Commo 
Richard Cook 
Thomas Crilly 
Raymond Desy 
Richard Erickson 
Raymond Flagg 
Robert Giordani 
Bruce Hathaway 
William LaRose 
Arthur Lewis 
Robert Luby 
Joseph Luksha 
Stanley MacDonald 
Paul Menard 
Douglas Morrison 
William Paige 
David Plante 
Gregorio Santoro 
David Tarbox 
James Wadowski 
Clyde Whittaker $35,258 
Harry Wilson $2,715 
(Note: The remaining $25,000 
was placed in the pension fund 
to bring the employer’s contri- 
butions up to date.) 


$29,779 
$3,428 
$3,428 
$17,111 
$28,344 
$17,731 
$26,444 
$10,364 
$31,847 
$8,614 
$3,428 
$15,985 
$3,428 
$25,806 
$1,972 
$20,889 
$11,396 
$3,428 
$13,531 
$8,201 
$8,338 
$13,672 
$18,616 
$16,247 
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But the company seemed devoted to 
the idea of breaking the union and 
sought to continue the struggle which 
now was in its third year. Smith- 
Buckley petitioned the U.S. Supreme 
Court. 

The highest court in the land took 
the case and in mid-June, 1978, is- 
sued a ruling that let stand earlier 
NLRB decisions favoring sympathy 
strikers in an unfair labor practice 
walkout. 

The Teamsters had won and there 
was jubilance at the Local 170 hall. 
Smith-Buckley was ordered to rein- 
state the drivers who, in sympathy, 
had observed the mechanics’ picket 
line in 1974. 

The long legal struggle had taken its 
financial toll on the company, how- 
ever. Smith-Buckley was showing signs 
of tottering. 

Gentile, as the business agent in 
charge of the conflict, took a question 
to the members involved. He asked 
them whether they wanted to press for 
full restitution and a chance of getting 
nothing at all, or did they want to 
keep the company alive and return to 
their jobs with a reasonable settle- 
ment? 

The members unanimously agreed 
on the second course. Right away, 
Local 170 began dickering with Smith- 
Buckley. 

The date of December 18, 1978, is 
a famous one in the history of Local 
170. That was the day that a Smith- 
Buckley check for $405,000 was made 
out to the union and signed by James 
A. Smith. 

The cash was immediately distrib- 
uted to the 26 Teamsters benefitting 
from the settlement, with a half-dozen 
of the men receiving more than 
$25,000 each. 

But that wasn’t the end of it. 


Gentile had learned from this seem- 
ingly endless struggle and insisted on 
some additional language in the final 
settlement. The language read like 
this with respect to C. K. Smith & Co., 
and Buckley Heating Co.: 

“Teamster Local 170 is recognized 
as bargaining representative for em- 
ployees wherever geographically lo- 
cated in wholesale, retail and mechan- 
ics units.” 

Today, all the Teamsters are back 
to work and the company is doing 
good business. 


TEAMSTER negotiators face tough 
bargaining this year, with rising infla- 
tion and President Carter’s wage-price 
standards around to complicate their 
efforts at the table. 


To help them tackle this job and 
remove some of the guesswork in- 
volved, the Teamster workshops have 
added a special. session on inflation 
and the wage-price standards to the 
program conducted by IBT Chief 
Economist Norman Weintraub. 


The presentation is designed, not to 
provide a comprehensive analysis of 
the problems, but to acquaint local 
union officers with the new Adminis- 
tration program and give them back- 
ground on what they'll be facing in 
their negotiations. 


While national attention centers on 
major Teamster negotiations such as 
the Master Freight Agreement and 
the United Parcel Service contract, 
which are conducted by large com- 
mittees, nearly 15,000 contracts will 
come up for renewal this year, the 
majority of which will be negotiated 
by local union affiliates on their own. 

Helping them spot potential eco- 
nomic landmines before stepping on 
them will be a major job for research- 
ers and economists throughout the 
union this year. 

Weintraub has been constantly 
monitoring developments and decisions 
as they are handed down from the 


IBT Workshop Focuses on Inflation 


wage-price commission and gauging 
the impact they will have on the mem- 
bership. 

Of the workshop sessions, he says: 
“Tt’s impossible in an hour or so, to 
give officers all the details of this pro- 
gram, or for that matter, to explain 
how they go about determining their 
cost-of-living increases. With this back- 
ground, though, they should be able 
to spot any curve balls thrown their 


Participants in the 
workshop heard 
from Teamster 
Economist Norman 
Weintraub on the 
wage-price stand- 
ards (top); Retired 
Army General 
James F. Hollings- 
worth (second row, 
left) and Congress- 
man John Dingell. 


Below, members of 
workshop class are 
shown with Co- 
directors Donald 
Rodgers and 
Norman Goldstein 
at headquarters. 


way at the bargaining table. Then they 
can check it out to get the facts. 

“We at headquarters stand ready to 
help them with any questions that 
come up,” he added. 

After this informative presentation, 
participants in the most recent work- 
shop class heard from two guest 
speakers—retired Army General James 
F. Hollingsworth and Congressman 
John Dingell (D-Mich.), both of whom 


gave in-depth talks on government op- 
eration. 

Attending the session, held the week 
of January 8-12, were: Delmar E. 
Seleska, secretary-treasurer, Local 14, 
Las Vegas, Nev.; David J. Goodreau, 
president, Local 32, Waynesboro, Pa.; 
Richard Baker, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 33, Washington, D.C.; Richard 
Patterson, secretary-treasurer, Local 
56, Sheboygan, Wisc.; Floyd C. Wyatt, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 83, Phoenix, 
Ariz.; Martin W. Hands, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 164, Jackson, Mich.; 
Paul Bailey, president, Local 221, 
Minneapolis, Minn., and Howard Ben- 
nett, secretary-treasurer, Local 294, 
Albany, N.Y. 

Representing Local 299 in Detroit, 
Mich., were Eugene Davis, a trustee, 
and Edward R. Ammon, a business 


agent/ organizer. 
Also present were Robert M. 
Cremen, secretary-treasurer, and 


Charles Greason, an organizer, both 
from Local 311 in Baltimore, Md.; 
Robert DeJoseph, a trustee of Local 
384 in Norristown, Pa.; Thomas 
Cooper, secretary-treasurer, and Austin 
Phillippe, president, both of Local 392 
in Cleveland, Ohio; Richard Cham- 
berlain, secretary-treasurer of Local 
446 in Wausau, Wisc., and Claude S. 
Marek, secretary-treasurer of Local 
619 in Manitowoc, Wisc. 

From Local 627 in Peoria, Ill., came 
Trustee Russ Hoffer and Business 
Agent Dale McClain, while Milton 
Veleke, secretary-treasurer, represented 
Local 662 in Eau Claire, Wisc. 

Other participants included Charles 
E. Haddock, secretary-treasurer, and 
Charles Rogers, president, both of 
Local 745 in Dallas, Tex.; Lee Via, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 771 in 
Lancaster, Pa.; Carmine Cuollo, presi- 
dent of Local 808, Woodside, N.Y., 
and Ron Teague, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 949, Houston, Tex. 

Also in attendance were: Edward 
Iulo, secretary-treasurer, Local 1040, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; James T. Castelot, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 1150, Bridge- 
port, Conn.; Don Swait, director of 
organizing for Joint Council 52 in 
Ontario, Can.; W. Duke Parrish, direc- 
tor of human relations for the Cana- 
dian Conference from Vancouver, 
B.C., and Jennifer Minamoto, assistant 
research director, Eastern Conference 
of Teamsters, Bethesda, Md. 


Preparing for UPS Negotiations 


Meeting last month in Washington, D.C., a screening committee began going over 
proposals for the bargaining package that will be presented when the Teamsters 
go to the table to negotiate their first national agreement with United Parcel 
Service. Present for the session were members of the national bargaining com- 
mittee, which is headed by General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons as chairman 
(coordinator). In coming weeks, two-man committees from the local unions in- 
volved will meet in Washington to formulate the demands that will then be sub- 
mitted to UPS employees for their approval. 


American Employees Win Right 


To Vote on Union Membership 


The Airline Division of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
has received a favorable ruling from 
the National Mediation Board on a 
representation election petition involv- 
ing some 6,800 American Airline 
employees. 

An election has been authorized by 
the NMB, and union officials expect 
the date to be set for sometime in 
February. 

Involved in the election will be 
American Airlines passenger service 
employees. 

The IBT Airline Division first filed 
its petition for the election with the 
National Mediation Board in Septem- 


ber, 1977. The company protested the 
unit filed for, insisting that not only 
passenger service personnel but clerical 
employees as well be included in the 
unit. 

After 44 days of hearings between 
November, 1977, and March, 1978, 
with the interrogation of 56 witnesses 
and examination of more than 800 
exhibits, the NMB pondered over the 
case until December, 1978. 

Then it ruled that passenger service 
employees at American Airlines share 
a work-related community of interest 
to warrant their separate representation 
for collective bargaining, thus sup- 
porting the union position. 


WHEN President Carter delivered his 
“austere” budget for fiscal year 1980 
to Congress last month and called on 
legislators to help the country get a 
hold on inflation, no one doubted, 
least of all voters and taxpayers, that 
monetary restraint was necessary. 

When, however, the President sug- 
gested the poor, the elderly, the sick, 
the unemployed and the nation’s hard- 
pressed cities as likely burden-bearers, 
while the nation’s defense spending 
budget grew fatter, Congressional lead- 
ers and American workers began to 
take a second look at the cuts the Ad- 
ministration had proposed. 

The $531.6 billion proposed budget 
was introduced amid hosannas that 
the President had managed to whittle 
the federal deficit down to $29 billion, 
even though the new budget allowed 
for $38.2 billion more in actual ex- 
penditures. 

That 7.7 percent inflation hedge 
still falls $12 billion to $14 billion 
below what would be needed to main- 
tain current programs at 1978 levels. 

Most of the cuts to reduce the defi- 
cit came in social programs thought 
to be unnecessary or too fat and waste- 
ful. 

Some of the suggested cutbacks in- 
clude reducing the available number of 
public service jobs for the unemployed; 
increasing the costs of school lunches; 
making changes in some Social Secur- 
ity programs, including the disability 
plan; reducing subsidies to help train 
doctors and nurses, and reducing the 
funding for the Department of Energy. 

Overall, nondefense spending, ad- 
justed for inflation, remains exactly 
the same in 1980 as in fiscal 1979. 
Military spending, however, would be 
allowed to rise three percent faster 
than the rate of inflation. 

The whole budgetary process, which 
now becomes the job of Congress, is 
one of redistributing dollars, with the 
government taking money from the 
public in the form of taxes, and 
spreading it through the economy as 
expenditures. 

About 40 percent of what the gov- 
ernment collects will be returned to 
individuals in the form of “transfer 
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payments”; that is, benefits of some 
kind. 

About 9 percent will be used for 
interest on the federal debt, with about 
16 percent going to state and local 
governments in the form of grants for 
various purposes. 

The remainder will finance federal 
purchases of goods and services, pro- 
viding the money the government 
spends as employer and consumer. 

The President’s 2,205-page budget 
report makes dry reading, but it’s 
a virtual certainty that all of us will 
be affected by something it contains. 

Anyone receiving a federal pay- 
check, working for a government sup- 
plier, receiving a military pension or 
monthly Social Security disability 
check, eligible for any of the myriad 
veteran’s benefits for prior military ser- 
vice, or for that matter, using the na- 
tion’s interstate highway system, is 
affected by the dollars and cents now 
being juggled around on Capitol Hill. 

And what about Teamsters working 
on assembly lines, in offices or at ware- 
houses that fill government orders for 
supplies or do other work under con- 
tract for one of the countless federal 
agencies? How about Teamster re- 
tirees who’re eligible for Social Sec- 
urity pensions and Medicare? 

Likewise there are our members’ 
dependants who rely on basic educa- 
tional opportunity grants to further 
their educations, and Teamsters them- 
selves, who may be using the G.I. bill 
to further their own _ educations. 
Doubtless many more of our members 
have homes they purchased with the 
aid of either a Veterans Administra- 
tion or Federal Housing Administra- 
tion-backed loan. 

Yes, the deliberations will affect 
our lives, in more ways than we can 
imagine. The impact will be even more 
severe On those at or below the poverty 
level whose very existences depend on 
many of the programs now being sur- 
veyed for cuts. 

Workers are in a sorry state already. 
According to the Labor Department, 
real earnings today are exactly where 
they were in 1967, Although weekly 
wages rose from an average of $100 


in 1967 to $195 in 1978 (thankfully, 
many Teamster contracts provided 
more), this increase was wiped out 
entirely by inflation. 

In fact, real purchasing power 
peaked in 1973 and has declined 6 
percent during the past five years. 

Now, not only does the government 
want to tie bargainers’ hands with 
wage-price standards that limit what 
they can negotiate in the name of 
fighting inflation, but it also wants to 
continue its profligate defense spend- 
ing, while cutting programs most vital 
to those adversely affected by infla- 
tion’s impact—jobless workers, the 
poor, the disabled and the elderly. 

And then there’s the nation’s pro- 
gressive income tax, which only exag- 
gerates the effect of inflation. A family 
that earned $12,000 in 1972 and 
$20,000 in 1978 may, in fact, be worse 
off—because the higher dollar income 
puts them into a higher tax bracket. 
Yet the budget contained little of value 
in helping working men and women 
make ends meet in this area either. 

Workers are off in no-mans-land, 
“helping fight inflation” with the ways 
to cut the corners and make the ends 
meet growing ever shorter. They need 
some help, but so far it hasn’t been 
forthcoming either from the Admini- 
stration or Congress. There’s still time, 
though! , 

Actual skirmishes on the Admini- 
stration proposals will begin in early 
April, when the House and Senate 
Budget Committees draft their fiscal 
1980 congressional budget resolutions 
—a first-time-round “target” that will 
set parameters for congressional ap- 
propriations committees. 

Under the new congressional budget 
procedure, Congress is supposed to 
approve formal budget targets by May 
15, and then revise them again in Sep- 
tember. 

Although only the second target be- 
comes a binding spending ceiling, the 
early vote—particularly in the House 
—could be hard fought. 

The whole budget is being viewed 
with trepidation by private economists. 
Their worst fears are that federal 
spending will continue to rise un- 


abated, allowing inflation to shoot 
through the roof, or, conversely, that 
Congress will slash outlays so deeply 
that it triggers a recession. 

While spending for 1980 is targeted 
at $532 billion, and revenues are pro- 
jected at around $503 billion, even 
Administration economists admit the 
resulting deficit of $29 billion assumes 
optimum conditions. The key assump- 
tion is that the economy will slow its 
growth just short of an outright slump. 
If the economy were to fall into a re- 
cession, revenues would drop, spend- 
ing for welfare and jobless benefits 
would soar, and the deficit would bal- 
loon. 


Several of the Administration’s pro- 
jections seem likely to be more opti- 
mistic than the Congressional Budget 
Office will want to use. For example, 
the President forecasts 6.2 percent un- 
employment in 1980. A preliminary 
estimate by the budget office pegs it at 
6.7 percent, a difference of about a 
half million unemployed individuals. 

Likewise the Carter budget assumes 
that consumer prices will rise only 
about 7.4 percent in 1979, although 
they rose at a 9 percent rate in 1978. 

Either projection, if wrong, would 
be enough to throw the proposed 
budget out of kilter by billions of dol- 
lars. 

With the budgeting process begun 
anew, federal agencies and the Con- 
gress will be wrangling in coming 
weeks over which programs will stay 
the same, which will be cut, and which 
will get added revenues. 

Congress already has warned that 
if the economy begins slowing down, 
all bets are off. Congressional leaders 
predict that should a recession threat- 
en, they will react as they have in the 
past—by infusing the economy with 
enough federal funds to weather the 
storm. 

For now, then, labor will just have 
to hope that Congress considers “peo- 
ple needs” as important as_ mili- 
tary brass, and that somewhere along 
the way, they find the way to fight in- 
flation without doing more harm to 
American workers. 


UDGETING THE 
NATION'S BUCKS 


The Budget Dollar 


Fiscal Year 1980 Estimate 


WHERE IT COMES FROM 


THE UNITED, $0 Hs 


‘THIS SOTE IS LEGAL TENDER 


ron ay cap 


Individual Excise Corporation Social 
Income Taxes Taxes Other Income Security 
43 4¢ Taxes and Other 
ft 13¢ Insurance 
Borrowing Receipts 
5¢ 30¢ 


WHERE IT GOES 


Direct Benefit National Other Federal Grants 
peeinns os Defense Operations to States 
ndividuals and 
Net Interest ities 
o¢ 16¢ 
Source: OMB 
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OER TR UEAT IA: 
cin ee i 


The most serious issue facing Teamster members today is truck- 
ing deregulation by administrative ruling of the ICC and proposed 
legislative deregulation. This dangerous tampering with the trucking 
industry has serious effects on the wages, hours, benefits, and 
working conditions of all Teamster members. If deregulation is not 
defeated, your living standards and lifestyles will be drastically af- 
fected—and all for the worse. These pages outline the issues and 
tell you what you can do to prevent deregulation. 


COMMERCIAL ZONES: By administrative 
ruling, the ICC has vastly expanded commer- 
cial zones, the area in which a trucker may 
operate without authority. Already gypsies 
and one-man trucking companies are stealing 
freight from common carriers. This is taking 
jobs away from Teamsters and undermining 
wages, hours and working conditions. 


LIMITED PROTEST: The ICC has vastly cur- 
tailed the right of established carriers and their 
employees to protest the application of a 
trucker seeking to operate on established routes, 
regardless of the impact on jobs, revenue of 
established carriers, or the ability of the appli- 
cant to provide efficient and reliable service. 
This will destroy your jobs. 


PRIVATE CARRIER BACKHAUL: The ICC 
is proposing that private carriers be allowed to 
backhaul common carrier freight at cutthroat 
rates, stealing freight from regulated carriers 
and jobs from Teamster drivers, warehousemen 
and dock workers. The private carrier will be 
given the tools to steal the most lucrative 
freight and ignore service to others. 


| CUTTHROAT COMPETITION: In the eco- 
| nomic jungle of deregulation, cut rate opera- 
tors will force union employers to cut costs to 
meet the competition. This means that labor 
costs will be the first target as union carriers 
fight to keep freight they have. Hard-won 
wages and benefits under the National Master 
Freight Agreement immediately will be under 
attack. 
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The American Public 


and 


HIGHWAY SAFETY: The most comprehensive 
survey ever undertaken on the question of truck 
safety was conducted by Professor Daryl Wyckoff, 
professor of transportation at Harvard University. 
He found, by their own admission, that unregulated 
truckers most frequently violate the 55 miles per hour 
speed limit, receive the most citations for moving 
reportable accidents, keep multiple log books, and 
overwhelmingly drive more than the 10 hours without 
rest than regulated carriers. Deregulation of trucking 
will encourage more of this and will make every 
highway in America a death trap. 


SHIPPING COSTS: Deregulation advocates claim 
deregulation will result in lower shipping costs, and thus 
lower costs for products to American consumers. 

The fact is that the Consumer Price Index for 1967- 
1977 has risen 22 percent more than did the price 

for shipping freight. The approximately 16,000 
regulated motor carriers have been able to undercut 
the Consumer Price Index by 22 percent while paying 
high wages and benefits to their employees. If the 
myth of lower shipping costs through deregulation 
were fact, is there anyone who believes that shipping 
manufacturers would pass the savings to the 
American consumer? We heard that argument when 
the automation debate was going on, and it never 
happened. 


GERE GUAT 


SERVING SMALL COMMUNITIES: Regulated 
carriers now are required to serve small and large 
communities alike, even though service to small 
communities may be less profitable or not profitable 
at all. Deregulation will negate all of that. Thousands 
of small American communities have no rail service. 
When unregulated carriers congregate on the most 
lucrative routes, thousands of small American 
communities will be without any service at all. Or, if 
served, service will be underfinanced by undependable 
truckers who cannot compete for more lucrative freight 
business. That’s a bottom line on deregulation. 


SMALL SHIPPERS: With a regulated trucking 
industry, small manufacturers are insured that their 
products will go to market in an orderly fashion. Over 
39,000 communities in America rely heavily upon 
trucking for shipping and receiving. If small shippers 
have difficulty getting their products to market, it 
will have a depressing effect on economies of small 
communities, upon employment of workers in small 
communities, and eventually will have an effect upon 
even the national economy. Deregulation will return 
the nation to conditions which existed before 1935 
when the need for a regulated trucking industry was 
realized and was established as United States’ public 
transportation policy. 
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REGULATED 


TRUCKING 


IT SERVES AMERICA WELL 


e DESPITE regulated trucking’s ability to undercut the Consumer Price 
Index by 22 percent over the last 10 years, trucking employees are 

among the highest paid in the nation, enjoying the best benefits. Deregulation 
puts all of this in jeopardy, and this puts the onus on the communities 

where trucking employees spend their paychecks. Such communities 

will experience an eroding tax base; merchants will suffer from less 
purchasing power of these employees as consumers, and welfare and 
unemployment compensation costs could skyrocket. Deregulation creates 
cutthroat competition, and when an employer must cut costs to compete, 
labor costs are the first target. 


@ REGULATED common carriers have the best safety record of any 
vehicles on the nation’s highways. Drivers for common carriers are 
professionals, schooled by company safety programs and armed with union 
contract language to protect them from taking unsafe equipment onto the 
road. The most comprehensive survey of trucking ever undertaken proves 
that unregulated truckers are the most flagrant violators of the Department 
Keep It of Transportation rule that a driver must take eight hours of rest after 
driving for 10 hours. We need more highway safety—not less. But 
That Way | advocates of deregulation stubbornly ignore this important concern of the 
c motoring public. 


For 
® TRUCKING was regulated in 1935 because an unregulated trucking 
industry was not serving the needs of the economy. Service was unreliable. 
A Undependable service often was inadequately financed, Freight disappeared 
in the night. Tight shipping schedules and efficient dispatching and 
interlining of freight were non-existent, America suffered so trucking was 
regulated. Today we have the most efficient transportation industry in the 


Strong word 


@ 
America ® DEREGULATION advocates tell us it will increase competition. The 
fact is that three-quarters of all regulated motor carriers are small businesses. 
Experts warn that under deregulation only the giants of the industry can 
survive, meaning that after a period of deregulation, the giants will 
swallow up the small trucking companies and a monopoly situation, with 
arbitrary high prices for shipping, will exist. 


® DEREGULATION advocates claim their myth will result in fewer empty 
backhauls and less wasted fuel. Just the opposite is true. More trucks will 

be chasing the same amount of freight, resulting in inefficiency, unreliable 
service, and the consumption of more fuel. No one advocating deregulation 
has ever been able to explain how taking a backhaul away from one 

trucker and giving it to another results in efficiency for shippers, consumers, 
or fuel economists. 
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Heres What You MUST Do 


To Save Regulated Trucking 
WRITE TO 


n. (Senat 
or's 
ke es Sonneas 


The Hon. (Congressman's Name) 
U.S. House of Representatives 
Washington, D.C. 20515 
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January 16, 1979 


The President 
The White House 
Washington, D.C. 20500 


Dear Mr. President: 


As the representative of over 2 million American work- 
ers, | am seeking your assistance in curbing the Interstate 
Commerce Commission’s zeal to swiftly deregulate the 
trucking industry regardless of consequences. Under the 
Chairmanship of A. Daniel O’Neal, the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission has manifested an unmistakable anti- 
labor and anti-worker bias and a callous disregard for the 
welfare of the hundreds of thousands of members of our 
Union who are a vital part of the trucking industry. While 
you have expressed a generalized intent to propose legis- 
lation in this area, J am assuming that your approach wi 
be better reasoned and will take into consideration the 
impact of such proposed legislation on the workers involved. 

A recent example of the Chairman’s bias against working 
people in their efforts to achieve fair wages was the press 
statement issued on September 15 where the Commission 
sought to jeopardize our collective pargaining rights by 
warning that the forthcoming bargaining between our 
Union and the trucking industry would be subject to after- 
the-fact investigation by the Commission. No threat could 
be more calculated to adversely affect our ability to obtain 
fair wages and benefits for our members. 

Mr. O’Neal also has sought to discount the firm guid- 
ance provided by the National Transportation Policy to 
promote sound economic conditions in the trucking indus- 
try and fair wages for its employees by characterizing it 
as merely a “broad brush statement” by Congress which he 
and the Commission could interpret as they wish. Mr. 
O’Neal’s interpretation repudiates as factors to be consid- 
ered the economic stability of the industry and fair wages 
for its employees which Congress said should govern the 
ICC’s actions, while at the same time, making as the con- 
trolling consideration unlimited competition for the benefit 
of big corporations. Employees of the trucking industry are 
d by Mr. O’Neal to further increase the 
swollen profits of the big shippers. 

When it comes to the highway safety hazards faced 
every day by our drivers, Mr. O’Neal is again opposed to 
labor. Although safety is prominent among the Congres- 
sional goals and last year the highway death toll increased 
by over 1300, O’Neal prefers cutthroat competition which 
Congress sought to eradicate by passing the Motor Carrier 
Act. The broad study of drivers by Dr. Daryl wyckoff of 
Harvard University demonstrates that regulation and safety 
go hand in hand. The carriers currently exempt from regu- 
lation violate every rule in the safety book, but Mr. O’Neal 


Since Mr. O’Neal became Chairman, he has insisted on 
39 major changes 10 Commission practices and policies, 
many of which would severely disrupt Or destroy the liveli- 
hoods of Union members and others working in the in- 
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cceses of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
ve rucking industry, Teamsters Union 
zsinmons last month asked President 
‘Chairman A. Daniel O’ Neal. 
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lished procedure and to make lower rates a basis for grant- 
ing applications, we filed strong statements urging the 
Commission not to encourage cutthroat rate cutting at the 
expense of fair wages and equitable working conditions for 
industry employees. We also pointed out the adverse im- 
pact on highway safety which would be caused if owner- 
operators are forced to accept marginal revenues. Mr. 
O’Neal again led the charge against collective bargaining, 
insisting the Commission undercut prevailing wages and 
highway safety—anything to fatten the profits of big ship- 
pers, no matter what the social costs. 

Concerned for the welfare of owner-operators, the Team- 
sters Union urged the ICC to determine the costs of inde- 
| pendent truck operations, to assess the impact of inflation 
on those costs, and to relate such costs to the existing rate 
structure, but to no avail. 

We continued our decades-long fight for highway safety 
and protection of owner-operators against flim flam and 
fraud in the leasing regulations case. We urged the Com- 


tf Responds 


THE WHITE HOUSE 
WASHINGTON 
January 30, 1979 


cel, actions taken by the Interstate Commerce 
n (| the International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
s tivards regulation of the trucking industry. I 
er |e safety and other interests of truck drivers 
nisation has yet to, decide a variety of issues 
wit a full and complete understanding of your 
ns 1 this area, and no major steps will be taken 
at the Teamsters Union. 
nbf of the decisions made by ICC Chairman 
ssi(|. Chairman O’Neal continues to enjoy my 
sting commitment to consider the views of the 
efirts to rationalize and improve regulation of 


yn j) discuss in more detail the issues you raise 

y@| and your representatives. 

» sly in touch on these issues in the days and 
3 Sincerely, 


/s/ Jimmy Carter 


Mission to g 
Tules and to aff, 


Very truly yours, 
Frank EB. Fitzsimmons 
General President 
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snieio 


IBT 


Department of Safet 


and Health 


NHTSA Head Visits Teamster Locals 


Whenever truck safety is discussed 
in “Shield,” the government agency 
that is usually mentioned is the Bu- 
reau. of Motor Carrier Safety 
(BMCS). Its job is to regulate the 
safety of the highway operations of 
motor carriers. BMCS is the agency 
that requires physical exams for driv- 
ers and daily completion of driver 
logs. 

However, there is another Depart- 
ment of Transportation agency that 
plays an equally important role in 
truck safety. The National High- 
way Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) establishes the safety stand- 
ards that any motor vehicle, whether 
a truck, automobile or motorcycle, 
must meet when it rolls off the assem- 
bly line. 

Most people hear about NHTSA 
because of its activities involving pas- 
senger cars. For example, it’s the 
agency that will decide whether air 
bags will be required in cars of the 


DRIVER SURVEY 
REMINDER 


Teamster drivers are reminded 
of the truck ride questionnaire 
that appeared in last month’s 
International Teamster, All of 
you are urged to take just a few 
minutes to provide us with this 
very important information. 

For those of you who no 
longer have your copy of last 
month’s magazine, most local 
unions have received additional 
copies of the survey from the 
IBT. Please check with your 
shop steward or business agent 
to obtain a copy. 
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future. It also was responsible for the 
recall of millions of Firestone 500 
radial tires because of a safety defect. 

In recent years, NHTSA has be- 
come increasingly involved in issues 
of heavy truck safety. It has estab- 
lished standards for truck brakes, 
tires, rearview mirrors, and rear end 
underride protection. It currently is 
looking into problems of cab size, 
vibrations and rough ride, and fumes 
in the cab. In fact, when the Team- 
sters Union testified in September, 
1978 in favor of a Senate bill placing 
limits on trailer lengths, NHTSA offi- 
cials supported the IBT position whole- 
heartedly. 

As NHTSA gets more and more in- 
volved in truck safety, Teamster driv- 
ers must impress upon this agency the 
types of problems they face in today’s 
equipment, along with their sugges- 
tions for improvements in cab design. 

With this in mind, two Teamster 
local unions recently invited Joan 
Claybrook, the director of NHTSA, to 
meetings of their driver members. The 
first stop was Local 667 in Memphis, 
Tennessee, where President Johnny 
Raney asked Ms. Claybrook to speak 
at a general membership meeting, and 
then to meet individually with small 
groups of drivers. She next met with 
members of Local 89 in Louisville, 
Kentucky. This visit was arranged by 
Local 89 President Marion Winstead 
and Business Agent Ken Rittman. 

In both cases, Ms. Claybrook was 
able to learn firsthand what the prim- 
ary concerns of the drivers are, and 
what areas deserve immediate atten- 
tion from her agency. At a time when 
heavy vehicle designs are so over- 
whelmingly concerned with energy 
savings and productivity increases, 
meetings like these help to remind 
government regulators that the first 
priority must still be driver and public 
safety. 


Joan Claybrook 
Director 
NHTSA 


Local Honors 


13 Teamsters 
For Safety 


Thirteen members of Teamster Lo- 
cal 633 in Manchester, N.H., were 
honored recently for their safety rec- 
ords as drivers employed by Quinn 
Freight Lines, 

Recognition from the union went to: 
Edmond Morneau, 27 years; Paul 
Tsiatsios and Euripides Koyiades, 26; 
William Downer, Jr., Forrest Dear- 
born and William Montour, 24; Ar- 
mand Beauchesne, George Smith and 
Louis Lesmerises, 23; Jacques Plante, 
22; Henri Laliberte, 21; Russell Cole- 
man and Edward Leclerc, 20 years. 

In addition, Edward Otterson, a 
platform employee, was recognized for 
22 years of safe working without an 
industrial accident. 
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‘You Better Believe It!’ 


HE YEAR JIMMY MAZZEO first went to work was the 

| same year that Babe Ruth and Lou Gehrig each 

swatted 46 home runs for the New York Yankees 
—1931. 

Until then, Mazzeo, a bright-eyed, gabby kid who 
had quit school upon graduating from the eighth grade, 
had been doing odd jobs on the streets of Albany, New 
York. Born and raised in that city, Mazzeo treaded time 
like it was water until the big moment came. 

The big moment was when he became 18 years of 
age. He marched down to the appropriate state bureau 
where he tested for a driver’s permit—and passed. That 
night when he got home, his father asked Jimmy Maz- 
zeo, “Well, how'd it go?” 

“T got the license,’ answered the youngster. 

“You did?” The father was surprised. The boy did 
not have that much driving experience. 

Young Mazzeo grinned and replied with a phrase that 
he used whenever he wanted to emphasize a truth, “You 
better believe it!” 


IMMY MAZZEO was slight of build—only five-foot-six 

and 130 pounds—but he was determined to drive 

a truck. The next day, he found his way to Al- 
bany’s produce market and looked around. He walked 
into the offices of John Aiello & Company. The Aiello 
firm peddled produce to Albany’s grocery stores, res- 
taurants and hotels. It was one of the larger delivery 
firms in the city and also freighted fruit and vegetables 
to stores in Troy and Schenectady. 

John Aiello looked the Mazzeo kid over. With curly 
brown hair and an engaging smile, the kid was hard to 
turn down. A driver was needed. “Okay,” said Aiello. 
“Tl try you out. Be here Monday. Six o’clock in the 
morning.” 

“Great!” Mazzeo laughed. “Thanks.” He was happy 
all the way home. He would be making $14 a week. 
That was a lot of money in the Depression-ridden times. 
He knew the work would take him to seven or eight 
o'clock every night, six days a week. But he didn’t care; 
work was work and he wanted to make some money. 


Mazzeo was one of 10 drivers for Aiello. The delivery 
company had as many straight trucks—Brockways, Reos 
and Whites—all six-cylinder jobs. Each truck had a 
produce body with a sunken flatbed and aprons on the 
side. A couple of the trucks could be fitted with racks. 

The work was back-breaking. In those days, all pro- 
duce was packed with ice in slat crates. There was no 
such thing as a refrigerated rail car. Mazzeo and the 
other drivers would back their rigs to the box cars, load 
the wagons and transfer the freight either to the Aiello 
warehouse or go straight out on a delivery run. Packed 
produce often weighed 100 pounds or more a box, de- 
pending upon how much the ice had melted, all carried 
by arm. The crates were about four feet long and three 
feet deep with a belly in the front and slats across the 
end which allowed for the melting ice. 


AZZEO WORKED at Aiello & Company four years. 

His wages were gradually increased to $18 a 

week. Sometimes, when he asked for a raise in 
pay, John Aiello would answer, “Ill give you a raise 
when I think you deserve it.” That’s what the old man 
remarked when Jimmy Mazzeo got married at the age 
of 21. 

Because the hours were long and the work hard, there 
was a big turnover in Aiello drivers. Mazzeo remained 
with the company longer than most. Eighty-hour weeks 
were common in his work schedule which tcok him 
through about 30 miles of delivery driving daily, fussing 
with the cops, trying to avoid accidents in the city traf- 
fic. Come rain, snow, ice or sunshine. Sometimes Mazzeo 
had a helper on the truck, most often not. 

Until he got married, Jimmy Mazzeo’s social life was 
limited to Saturday night at a neighborhood tavern on 
Beaver Street where there was a five-piece band. Every- 
one knew everybody else there. Then there was Lincoln 
Park and Midcity Park. Movie tickets cost a nickel or a 
dime. There also was Chadwick Park where the Albany 
Senators played Class A baseball. Major league baseball 
was young Mazzeo’s hobby; Babe Ruth his favorite star. 

Marriage brought new responsibility to Mazzeo’s 
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shoulders. He needed a better job even though his wife 
was working and earning $15 a week in a laundry. They 
had dreams of buying a house. 


ing job at Tanney Motor Transportation. Tanney 

Motor was one of the bigger motor carriers around 
Albany and peddled goods in the city as well as down the 
road to Amsterdam, Johnstown, Gloversville and points 
between. Sometimes Tanney Motor lease hauled deliv- 
eries for Montgomery Ward & Company. 

Mazzeo applied for the work and Ted Tanney hired 
him. For the first time, Mazzeo learned what a Teamster 
contract was for Tanney Motor drivers were members 
of Albany’s Teamster Local 294. Mazzeo was informed 
by the boss that it would be necessary for him to join 
the union because of a union shop agreement. 

Mazzeo was not quite certain what the words “union 
shop” meant but he already had learned their benefits. 
His starting pay was $30 a week—a whopping change 
from the $18 he had been making at Aiello—and the 
contract called for 54 hours a week. After 54 hours, he 
went on time-and-a-half pay for overtime work. 


I OUIS D’AGOSTINE, a friend, told Mazzeo about a driv- 


mighty pleased with the world. He rolled about 

50 miles a day in what was called a “Pup” Mack 
truck. He had to crank the engine to get it started but it 
was a good running machine. There were eisenglas win- 
dows on the sides and they tended to crack in freezing 
weather. Trucks had just converted from hard rubber 
tires to the new pneumatic tires in the mid-thirties and 
blowouts were common. The “Pup” had a chain drive. 
There was a bucket of grease hanging on the frame and 
the drivers had to grease their chains twice a week to 
prevent them from breaking. In the days of driving, the 
grease would splatter the frame of the truck. 

The second week on the job, Mazzeo heard Ted Tan- 
ney call him across the company yard: “Hey, Mazzeo. 
Come over here!” The owner was standing near Maz- 
zeo’s truck. 

“You see that truck there?” Tanney pointed with an 
accusing finger as the young driver walked up. 

Mazzeo answered, “Yeah.” 

“You see that frame there?” 

Mazzeo nodded, wondering what it was all about. 

Tanney said firmly: “That frame is yellow with a red 
stripe. Monday I want to see that red stripe or you 
don’t go to work anymore.” 

Mazzeo already had found Tanney to be a fair em- 
ployer. Everything fell into place in the young man’s 
mind. He had noticed the other trucks were usually 
spotless but he had never thought about how they had 
stayed that way. Now that Tanney pointed it out, the 
answer was obvious. It wasn’t in the Teamster contract, 
but Tanney was proud of his equipment and wanted it 
to look good on the highway. Mazzeo replied, “Yessir.” 

It took Mazzeo two hours to peel the grease from the 
Mack’s frame with a putty knife. When he finished, the 
red stripe was there to see. Mazzeo kept the truck like 
that as long as he drove it. 


[Dae UNDER SUCH CONDITIONS made Mazzeo 


In those days, many unions had a policy that bor- 

dered on the exclusive notion held by guild unions 
of earlier decades. Local 294’s books were “closed” even 
though working for Tanney qualified Mazzeo for Team- 
ster membership. The union took in only so many new 
members at a time. 


OINING THE TEAMSTER local union was not as easy. 
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There came a day when the Teamster business agent 
approached Mazzeo on the job. The agent said: “We're 
taking in five new members tonight. You get as close to 
that door as you can. There’s only five guys that are 
going to come in.” 

Mazzeo went to the union meeting hall earlier than 
the appointed time. There were a dozen drivers, like 
himself wishing to join the union, milling about in the 
hallway. The business agent suddenly opened the door. 
Mazzeo felt someone grab his shoulder and pull him 
through the doorway. The room was jammed with two 
hundred truck drivers holding their regular union meet- 
ing. Mazzeo paid an initiation fee of $5 and $2 for a 
month’s dues. He took the oath, grinning all the while. 


VERYTHING WAS GOING GREAT for Jimmy Mazzeo. He 
H enjoyed the union meetings where he could shoot 
the breeze with guys from other companies, all with 
the same problems, and feel like he was part of a special 
society. Indeed, that was the case. The drivers were ex- 
clusive but they were friendly. Mazzeo always had made 
friends easily, but now he had more friends than ever 
before. They were men much like himself with the same 
liking for the job, the same skills, the same challenges. 
They all shared a great many surprises on the road 
in those days. Mostly the highways were two-lane 
cement ribbons, narrow at that, and always offered close 
danger. Winter driving was particularly tough. Truck 
cabs had no heaters. The only way a driver could get 
some heat into the cab during freezing weather was to 
take the floorboard up and expose himself to the red-hot 
manifold. It was a warm danger; a sudden lurch might 
drop a driver onto the manifold and sizzle him. Top 
speed in the “Pup” Mack was 40 miles per hour. 

Eventually, Jimmy Mazzeo and his wife purchased a 
small house for $5,500 in the south end of Albany. They 
rented the lower floor for $40 and were on their way to 
saving some money. 

Mazzeo enjoyed working for Tanney. The company 
policy in those times was more personal. Ted Tanney, 
the owner, knew all the drivers and if there were any 
problems to be talked over—they talked freely. Mazzeo 
stayed with the company three years and then Tanney’s 
outfit was merged with another trucking company. 

Mazzeo lost his job in the change. He went to work at 
Motor Leasing for a month or so on a “shape” job and 
labored on the platform. He got back to driving at 
Niagara Motor Express and was in the cab full-time 
when the United States became embroiled in World 
War II. 


HE WAR CHANGED Mazzeo’s life as it did that of all 
men and women who got into the hostilities. 
Mazzeo was drafted into the U.S. Navy. He served 

in the armed guard on merchant ships crossing the sub- 
marine-infested Atlantic Ocean. He went to England 
and North Africa. In his third year of service, Mazzeo 
was transferred to the fleet and a light cruiser in the 
Pacific Ocean: He was honorably discharged in 1945 
and returned home to Albany. 

Mazzeo took back his old driving job at Niagara 
Motor Express until the company was bought out by 
Eastern Freightway. A week later—Mazzeo will never 
forget the date of December 12, 1949—he was hired by 
Dorn Transportation Company as a temporary driver. 
He stayed with Dorn, driving over-the-road, for the 
next 24 years. Wheeling through the big cities in the 
states of New York, Connecticut, Massachusetts, Penn- 
sylvania and Maryland. It was a daily education. 


Jimmy Mazzeo’s wife died in 1960—they were child- 
less—and he later remarried. On a vacation trip to the 
western part of the country, Mazzeo discovered Phoenix, 
Arizona, and impulsively purchased a house he liked. 

By 1973, Mazzeo found himself thinking more and 
more about the sunshine in Arizona, comparing it with 
the cold winters and the increased traffic in the eastern 
part of the nation. He had been driving 42 years and 
was tired of the road. He decided 42 years was enough. 


Jimmy Mazzeo took a certain pride with him into re- 
tirement. Sure, his rigs had suffered a few bent fenders 
through the years, but nothing serious had ever hap- 
pened when he was behind the wheel. He had driven 
hundreds of thousands of miles, much of it in city 
cartage, and done as well as anyone to meet the sched- 
ules. He always had considered the employer’s economic 
position, knowing that if the employer lost money it 
would mean that the company would have to lay off 
some people. Too, Mazzeo had attended every union 
meeting when he was off the road. 

Most of all, Mazzeo had made a great many friends. 
The friends tossed a retirement party for the longtime 
driver. Somebody asked Mazzeo over the din: “Jimmy— 
you glad to be hangin’ ’em up?” 

“You better believe it!” Mazzeo declared with a big 
smile. 

In truth, he missed the job immediately. 


business in Albany, New York, but the firm is now, 

known as Joseph Aiello & Sons and is much smaller. 
Teamster Local 294 has tripled in size in the past four 
decades. Albany’s population, meanwhile, has nearly 
doubled in the same period. 

Remembering back, it is Mazzeo’s opinion that the 
greatest thing his Teamster membership gave him— 
aside from higher wages and better hours, conditions 
and henefits—was respect on the job. “As a union 
driver,” said Mazzeo recently, “wherever you went, you 
got respect.” 

Mazzeo still has his two homes. He spends the sum- 
mer months in Albany, then switches to Arizona’s sun 
for the winter months. He walks two miles every day 
and occasionally rides a bicycle. Once a month, the 
mailman leaves him a Teamster pension check that al- 
ways has the same figures on it: $624.03. 

Jimmy Mazzeo has this advice for any union member: 
“Do your work right, pay your dues, and respect your 
business agent as he respects you. Go to every union 
meeting you can.” 

Silvery-haired and bespectacled now, Mazzeo is still 
a vibrant gent who believes that Teamsterism changed 
his life greatly. 

“Unions are the best thing in the world so far as I’m 
concerned,” he says. “You better believe it!” 


ee MAZZEO’S FIRST EMPLOYER is still in 
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TODAY'S TEAMSTERS 


Active in Many Areas... 


Proving ‘Their Point 


Teamster Local 966 of New York, N.Y. recently became the bargaining agent for 
more than 40 workers employed at Paramount Photo Service of Englewood, N.J. 
Recognition at the firm, which processes and prints amateur photographs, came 
after a two-day work stoppage during which time the employees made it clear 
that they wouldn’t return to work without a Teamster contract nor would they 
agree to any long drawn-out NLRB proceedings. Above workers from the com- 
pany are shown manning the lines during the walkout. 


New Quarters 


Teamster Joint Council 73 officers were on hand recently to help Local 177 cele- 
brate the formal opening of its new headquarters in Hillside, N.J. Preparing to 
officially cut the ribbon opening the offices are, in the front row: Mario Perrucci, 
Local 177’s secretary-treasurer; Theodore Hermans, its president; IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Salvatore Provenzano, president of J.C. 73, and Anthony Cusano, J.C. 73’s 
secretary-treasurer. In the second row, left to right, are Local 177 officers: 
Thomas Sileo, business agent; Joseph Purcell, vice president; Richard Carunchio, 
trustee; Daniel Raimondo, business agent; Howard Kahn, recording secretary, and 
Charles Carey, trustee. 
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in New York 
2,300 

at Thruway 

Go Teamster 


More than 2,300 employees of the 
New York State Thruway voted re- 
cently for Teamster representation, 
dumping the independent Civil Service 
Employees Association after a 20-year 
affiliation. 

Certification of the new unit, which 
encompasses toll collectors, mainte- 
nance and clerical employees, came 
late last year, according to IBT Gen- 
eral Organizer Vincent Treretola. 

The “two-to-one victory margin 
shows workers were discontent” with 
CSEA and looking for new leadership, 
he said of the victory. Once the high- 
est paid turnpike employees in the 
East, they had steadily and gradually 
lost economic ground in recent years, 
due to CSEA’s eroding bargaining 
strength. 

Despite a variety of techniques used 
to discourage the move, the workers 
apparently decided that past mistakes, 
lack of service to the membership and 
poor bargaining settlements outweighed 
any of CSEA’s arguments. 

Negotiations for an initial contract 
are expected to begin in March, and 
come June 30, when the current 
contract expires, the 500-mile turn- 
pike running from New Rochelle, N.Y. 
to Buffalo, N.Y. will be manned by 
Teamsters Local 456-72 members. 

The N.Y. Thruway workers will be 
in good company, since the Teamsters 
already represent employees on the 
Massachusetts, Pennsylvania, Ohio and 
Illinois Turnpikes, 

Speaking of the victory, Trerotola 
thanked the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters, Joint Council 16 and 
Local 456-72 for their efforts in the 
victorious organizing campaign, and 
especially praised Vincent Policano, 
who spearheaded the drive to join the 
Teamsters. 


Local 81 member Herb Linklater (left) 
receives his first pension check from 
the Portland local union’s secretary- 
treasurer, Jack Alexander. Linklater re- 
tired recently after more than 41 years 
as a Teamster, the last 33 of them as 
a driver for Consolidated Freightways. 


Grievance Won 


Glenn M. Vance, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 223, presents Fay In- 
dreboe a check for $2,157 as the result 
of an unfair labor charge filed and suc- 
cessfully prosecuted before the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board by the 
local union against Indreboe’s em- 
ployer, Care Center East, during a re- 
cent organizing campaign. 


Top Performance 


West Coast Grocery “Employee of the Quarter” Ernie Pool, left, receives a sav- 
ings bond from Ron Eriksen, a member of the selection committee. Pool, a mem- 
ber of Salem, Ore. Teamster Local 324, also received a plaque of recognition. 
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42 Year Veteran 


Oregon Teamster Local 162 Member Elmer Rudeen, center, is happy to receive 
his first pension check from Organizer-Representative Jim Connor (right) as 
Business Representative Tom Gawlista looks on. Rudeen joined the union and 
his employer, Meier & Frank, in 1936, a year after the firm was organized by the 


local union. 
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For thwarting the robbery attempt, the two drivers received awards recently in 
San Francisco. Present were, from left to right: Jack R. Bookter, secretary- 
treasurer, Teamster Local 278, Edwin Ahrens, Leslie Conaway and C. R. Koch, 
Brinks regional vice president, who made the presentations. 


Teamsters Thwart Robbery; 
Both Receive Rewards 


Brinks armoured car drivers Leslie 
Conaway and Edwin Ahrens, both 
members of Teamster Local 278 in 
San Francisco, were making their 
rounds recently when two armed gun- 
men ambled up to their truck, intent 
on heisting their cargo. Quick think- 
ing kept the attempted holdup just 
that. 

The incident began routinely, as the 
truck driven by Ahrens stopped so 
that Conaway, who was on messenger 
duty, could make a pickup. 

Exiting from the rear of the truck, 
the alert Conaway spotted the duo 
heading his way, Instinct told him to 
be wary. Suddenly, the first gunman 
was raising a rifle hidden beneath his 
coat to firing range, galvanizing the 
Teamster into action. 

Pushing the gunman’s weapon up 
and away, Conaway quickly drew his 
own gun and fired. 

That apparently was enough for the 
second gunman, who fled the scene, 
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even as his wounded accomplice was 
falling to the ground, where he was 
quickly apprehended and handed over 
to police officers arriving at the scene. 
For their heroism in the line of duty, 
the two drivers were honored at an 
awards ceremony in Brinks’ San Fran- 
cisco office where they received 
awards of commendation as well as 
cash rewards for following company 
procedures during the robbery attempt. 
For thwarting the suspects’ initial 
attack, Conaway received a tax-paid 
check for $5,000, while Ahrens re- 
ceived a $1,000 check for his assist- 
ance in apprehending the suspects. 
Brinks’ Regional Vice President 
C. R. Koch commended the two for 
their efforts, noting that they fol- 
lowed every company procedure dur- 
ing the harrowing moments of the 
holdup attempt. Local 278 Secretary- 
Treasurer Jack R. Bookter also con- 
gratulated the Teamsters for their 
professional conduct under fire. 


L. B. Day, secretary-treasurer of Team- 
ster Local 670 in Salem, Ore., and a 
Joint Council 37 executive board mem- 
ber, recently was elected to the Oregon 
State Senate. First appointed to the 
post in 1977 to fill another senator’s 
unexpired term, Day November 7 


claimed victory in his own right. He 
previously had served several terms as 
a member of the Oregon State House 
of Representatives. His Teamster ca- 
reer spans more than 20 years, both as 
member and officer. 
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Teamster Beauty 


Lovely Janette Guerrero, a member of 
San Francisco, Calif. Local 856 and 
receptionist for United Parcel Service 
in Oakland, recently was crowned 
“Maid of California.” Janette, who adds 
this honor to several other beauty 
titles, is the daughter of Teamster Jim 
Guerrero, a Local 70 member employed 
at DiSalvo Trucking. Both he and his 
buddies at Local 70 have their fingers 
crossed for her in upcoming competi- 
tion for ‘“‘Miss California,” the winner 
of which will enter the Miss America 
pageant this fall. 


Union 
Membership 
Returns 

Big Benefits 


When Clifford Brown was advised by 
his doctor to move away from the 
Oregon Coast to alleviate his wife’s 
arthritis condition, he left behind a 
county job and began worrying about 
the future and retirement. Brown’s 
fears ended when he found a job with 
Salem Brake & Wheel and became a 
member of Teamster Local 324. Ten 
years later, Brown has proof of what 
management promised him then—that 
if he stayed with the Teamsters, he 
could “‘look forward to a good 
pension.” Here, he is shown receiving 
his first pension check from Local 324 
Business Representative Rosemary 
McCartney. “Whatever shortcomings a 
company might have, | knew that 
Teamster benefits would make up for 
them, and the superior Teamster 
pension is among the most important 
of them,” Brown says. 


Los Angeles 


Local 986 
Has Big Win 


Teamster Local 986 of Los 
Angeles, Calif., scored one of 
the largest organizing victories 
in recent years at Fun Striders, a 
shoe manufacturing company in 
Culver City, Calif. 

John LeFlore, Local 986 or- 
ganizer, said 1,436 production 
and maintenance workers were 
eligible to ballot in the represen- 
tation election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 
a The vote count was 635 for the 

union and 471 against. 
$2,600 Backpay The bargaining unit also in- 
Portland, Ore. Local 81 Member Bob Cook (right), shown receiving a $2,600 oe hoe ae Mics ieabes 
backpay award, congratulates Teamster Business Representative Ed Dennis (left) mien end shipping and reccrvitie 
for the successful arbitration. The local union succeeded in showing the Teamster clerks. 


had been improperly discharged from Delta Lines and won not only backpay, but 
reinstatement for Cook with full seniority and benefits. 
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A Hero Thanks to CPR 


Teamster Ralph Jarvis, a member 
of IBT Local 347 in West Frankfort, 
Ill. and a road driver for Associated 
Truck Lines, didn’t plan on becoming 
a hero when he began his run that 
Tuesday morning. Things just turned 
out that way. 

Jarvis was stopped at a railroad 
crossing, waiting for a train to pass 
when, two cars ahead of him, a woman 
jumped out of her vehicle, ran around 
to the passenger side and flung open 
the door. 

Seeing someone fall out, Jarvis 
jumped out of his truck and ran to 
assist her. He found a man slumped 
by the side of the road and reached 
down to check his vital signs. 

“He wasn’t breathing; there was no 
pulse and his eyes were closed,” he 
said, “so I immediately started cardio- 
pulmonary resuscitation (CPR) on 
him, suspecting he had suffered a 
heart attack.” 

Jarvis began performing chest com- 
pressions, while the man’s daughter, 
also trained in CPR, administered 
mouth-to-mouth resuscitation. A nurse 
who emerged from the crowd re- 
checked the victim’s pulse, still found 


Ralph Jarvis 


none, and ran to summon an ambu- 
lance. 

The duo continued their rescue 
efforts during the long wait for the 
ambulance, which was stranded across 


the tracks by the passing train. The 
nurse returned and had just volun- 
teered to relieve them in their rescue 
efforts when the man began coughing. 

“By the time the ambulance got 
there, he was breathing on his own,” 
Jarvis said. “As they put him in the 
ambulance, he opened his eyes and 
looked at me.” 

The victim, 43-year-old Charles 
Crane, was in critical condition when 
he arrived at the hospital and remained 
that way for several days, but thanks 
to the rescue efforts, eventually was 
taken off the critical list and recov- 
ered. 

Feeling a personal interest, Jarvis 
followed Crane’s progress with frequent 
phone calls to check on his condition. 
“I was glad I knew what to do and 
that I did it,” he says. “If it ever 
happens to me, I hope someone is 
around who knows CPR.” 

The 25-year Teamster veteran had 
been trained in CPR techniques by 
Heart Association standards; he rec- 
ommends the training to his brother 
and sister Teamsters. As he proved, 
it’s handy knowledge to have in an 
emergency. 


Support 
For 


Competition 


Senator George McGovern, who sup- 
ports an amendment to the Postal 
Reform Act that would require the 

postal service to be cost-competitive 
with other parcel carriers such as 

United Parcel Service (UPS), recently 
visited UPS’s Sioux Falls, S.D., Operat- 
ing Center for an in-depth look at 

the problem. Here he speaks with 
Feeder Driver Roger Garness, a seven- 
year veteran member of Teamster 
Local 749, about the industry. 
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Decisions, Decisions 


Teamster Local 100 of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, won a subcontracting dispute 
with Blue Grass Provision Co., Inc., 
of Covington, Ky. The Board said the 
firm broke the law when it unilaterally 
subcontracted all delivery work, thus 
eliminating the Local 100 bargaining 
unit. 

There were some additional viola- 
tions by Blue Grass and the Board or- 
dered the firm to cease its illegal activ- 
ities, to bargain in good faith with 
the union, and to reinstate and make 
whole all unit employees who had 

- been discriminated against. 

Teamster Local 579 of Janesville, 
Wisc., won the decision recently in a 
National Labor Relations Board case 
involving Landshire Food Systems of 
Wisconsin, Inc., an infra-red sandwich 
and food vending company, based in 
Whitewater, Wisc. 

The Board ordered the firm to pro- 
vide backpay and reinstate six workers 
discharged because they signed autho- 
rization cards to become members 
of the Wisconsin local. 

The company also was ordered to 
recognize and bargain with Local 579 
upon request, according to Leonard 
Schoonover, secretary-treasurer of the 
local union. 

In another decision, the Board de- 
cided in favor of Teamster Local 710 
of Chicago, Ill., against Central Car- 
tage, Inc., which committed several 
unfair labor practices as part of a 
union-busting response to an organiz- 
ing drive by the Teamster affiliate to 
sign up seven office workers. 

Central Cartage committed several 
sins to disrupt the potential bargaining 
unit, including the discharging of em- 
ployees, harassing them, writing warn- 
ings and offering promotions, raises 
and benefits. 

Central Cartage was ordered by the 
Board to stop the violations, to rein- 
state and reimburse discriminatees, 
and make other appropriate correc- 
tions while bargaining with the union 
upon request. 

Other NLRB election victories 
scored in recent weeks included: 


© A strong majority of the 49 em- 
ployees at Aluminum Color Indus- 
tries, Inc., in Lowellville, O., voted for 
Teamster Local 377 of Youngstown, 
O., according to Michael Boano, busi- 
ness representative. The unit includes 
press operators, welders, buffers, pain- 
ters, wrappers and stackers. 


e Tire repairmen employed at Clark- 
lift of Toledo, Inc., a towmotor sales 
and service company in Toledo, O., 
voted unanimously for Teamster Local 
20, according to Harold Leu, president 
of the union. 


® Mechanics employed by C & M 
Service, Inc., a truck maintenance firm 
at Cape Girardeau, Mo., voted unanim- 
ously for Teamster Local 574, accord- 
ing to Robert Hutchings, secretary- 
treasurer. 


e@ Teamster Local 135 of Indianapolis, 
Ind., won recognition for employees 
at Delaware Beer Co., according to 
James Nolan, secretary-treasurer of 
the union. 


® Mechanics working for R. E. Wei- 
gand Leasing, Inc., a truck main- 
tenance firm in Ashtabula, Ohio, voted 
for Teamster Local 377 of Youngs- 
town, Ohio, according to Anthony 
Sammorone, business representative of 
the union. 


© Distribution employees of the 
Herald-Times-Reporter newspaper in 
Manitowoc, Wis., voted 7 to 1 in favor 
of Teamster Local 619, according to 
Claude Marek, secretary-treasurer. 


Right-to-Work Foe 


Ronald Gamache, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 688 in St. Louis, Mo., 
was recently named the 1979 chairman 
of Missouri’s United Labor Committee, 
the coalition group of unionists which 
successfully spearheaded last year’s. ef- 
fort to defeat the ‘right-to-work’ refer- 
endum on the Missouri ballot. “We 
learned a lot about previous successful 
efforts against the open shop and de- 
veloped some new ideas and_ tech- 
niques,’’ Gamache said. ‘‘We’ll be work- 
ing to make that information available 
to other unionists forced to defend 
themselves against the rightwingers. 
What worked for us may help them, 
too,’”’ he added. 


Chuggin’ Along 


Ernest Petersen, a school custodian and member of Waterloo, lowa Teamster 
Local 844, is the hit of local charity and civic events when, as ‘Pokey Pete’’ he 
comes chugging up on the tractor-powered train he built. Recently, the Teamster, 
who has raised more than $16,000 for various charitable causes by welcoming 
passengers aboard, was named a ‘“‘special friend of retarded children” by an 
area civic group for the many hours of work he has dedicated to his community's 


youth. 
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Safe Drivers 


Don West, president of Teamster Local 612 in Birmingham, Ala., congratulates 
Consolidated Freightways road drivers who recently logged more than a million 
miles each without accident. From left to right are drivers W. J. Caldwell, Cecil 
W. Belk and Edgar D. Holby with West. The Alabama local union also offered its 
congratulations to all 48 road drivers from the Birmingham terminal who together 
have driven more than two million accident-free miles in recent months. 


Oregon Retiree 


Teamster Robert A. Thornton, center, a charter member of IBT Local 81 in Port- 
land, Ore., was doubly pleased as he simultaneously received his 30-year Teamster 
pin and his first retirement check from Local 81 Business Representatives Jack 
Powell, left, and Eldon Allen. Thornton, 56, recently took early retirement after 
29 years of driving for Consolidated Freightways. 
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Organizing 
Victories 
In the South 


WORKERS employed by Halstead 
Metal Products, a copper tubing com- 
pany in Pine Hall, N.C., voted over- 
whelmingly for Teamster Local 391 of 
Greensboro, N.C., in a recent Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board election. 

R. V. Durham, president of the 
union, said the bargaining unit was in 
two sections with each favoring union 
representation for a total of about 300 
workers. 

In the production unit, Local 391 
gained 135 votes to 11 for an oppos- 
ing union while 85 workers balloted 
against the proposition. In the smaller 
35-member unit, everyone voted with 
the Teamsters winning, 29 to 6. 

In other recent NLRB balloting: 


© Peddle and road drivers at Hum- 
boldt Express, Inc., in Greenville, 
Tenn., voted for Teamster Local 549, 
according to William Matney, business 
agent. 

@ Employees of Sterchi Bros., 
Stores, Inc., a retail furniture firm in 
Nashville, Tenn., voted unanimously 
for Teamster Local 327, according to 
William Ellis, president. 

® Repairmen employed by Engles 
TV-Appliance, Inc., in Fort Smith, 
Ark., voted unanimously for Teamster 
Local 373, according to Ott Rogers, 
secretary-treasurer. 

® Drivers working at the Atlantic 
Bottling Corp., of Columbia, S.C. 
voted 27 to 24 in favor of Teamster 
Local 509, according to J. D. Bowles, 
president. 


Teamsters Gain 
Contract With 
Coors Handier 


Teamster Local 1111 of Houston, 
Tex., recently achieved a rarity in or- 
ganized labor by successfully organiz- 
ing and negotiating a contract with a 
distributor of Coors beer. 

Lynn Wells, Local 1111 business 
representative, said the contract was 
achieved at Gulf Coast Distributing 
Co., of Beaumont, Tex. 

The Teamster affiliate won the 
election with a 100 percent vote and 
negotiated a contract on a par with 
the other organized beer companies in 
the area, according to Wells. 


Canadian Conference Welcomes 


Former ICWU Members Into Its Ranks 


THE Canadian Conference of Team- 
sters, already the largest labor orga- 
nization in Canada, recently welcomed 
another 5,000 members into its ranks 
as members of the Canadian branch 
of the International Chemical Work- 
ers Union voted to go Teamster. 


Delegates to a special ICWU ses- 
sion unanimously approved the mer- 
ger idea January 20. Now individual 
. ICWU local unions throughout Can- 
ada are in the process of applying for 
their first Teamster charters. 


Keeping 
Active in 


Canada 


Teamsters up north in the 
Canadian Conference want their 
brothers and sisters down in the 
states to know that retirees are 
active in the provinces, too. 

The B.C. Teamster Retiree 
Club is just entering its sixth 
year of operation and recently 
elected its slate of officers for 
1979. Reelected were President 
Bill Rigby and Secretary F. C. 
Brown, with C. S, Solem elected 
as vice president; H. Green as 
treasurer; and M, F. Clark, H. 
Brown, and A. J, Dove, as 
trustees, 

So far the only retirees’ group 
operating within the conference, 
members make up in action 
what they lack in numbers by 
keeping busy with many activ- 
ities. 

Peter Wilson, vice president 
of Joint Council 36 in Vancou- 
ver, reports that the club main- 
tains an office three days a week 
in the Teamsters’ Building in 
Vancouver and has volunteered 
its help on a number of projects. 
Among other things, the group 
maintains a clipping service for 
the Canadian Joint Council. 

Rigby adds that the club 
would enjoy hearing from other 
retirees’ clubs throughout the 
union. 


Affiliation with the Teamsters marks 
the end to a series of events which 
led to the erosion and decline of the 
ICWU in Canada through raids and 
defections against which the group 
found itself increasingly helpless. 


The first move to affiliate came at 
the ICWU’s convention last October 
when delegates were polled on the 
idea. At that convention, the group’s 
general president, Frank Martino, dis- 
cussed the problems facing Canadian 
members. Delegates then voted to al- 
low their Canadian brothers and sis- 
ters to join the Canadian Conference 
of Teamsters—pending a polling of 
the approval of the individual locals 
involved and with the blessings of the 
convention as a whole. 


Merger, of course, seemed the log- 
ical next step to shore up the bargain- 
ing strength of ICWU Canadian mem- 


Performing a Civic Duty 


bers, who in late 1977 had entered 
into a mutual assistance agreement 
with the CCT, that benefitted both 
groups. 

With the merger will come many 
benefits for the new Canadian Team- 
sters: more autonomy over their own 
affairs, greater consideration of their 
needs and demands by a Teamster 
leadership centered in Canada and at- 
tuned to its work environment, and a 
stronger, more cohesive parent organi- 
zation to defend their needs and seek 
their goals in bargaining. 

Canadian Conference Director Ed- 
ward Lawson, also an International 
vice president, welcomed the new 
members to Teamster ranks, as do 
their brothers and sisters throughout 
the Canadian Conference, and assured 
them the merger would mark the be- 
ginning of a bright, new day for them. 


Ray Bartolotti, president of Teamster Local 1000 in Stoney Creek, Ontario, Can., 
is shown being greeted by the Mayor of Montreal, Jean Drapeau, as he arrives in 
Montreal to attend the National Congress of Italian Canadians. Bartolotti repre- 
sented the Hamilton-Wentworth Region of the 55,000-member federation at the 


session. 
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CLATRE HUCIKEL 


EASTER SEALS AND | 


Hi! 


Today, | can do just 
about anything—swim, 
dance, go to first grade, 

help take care of my 
little brother. 
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I’m Claire. 


But when | was little, 
mom and dad found 
out | had cerebral 
palsy. Easter Seals 
helped us a lot. 
When | was two, | 
began going to an 
Easter Seals center 
for therapy, speech 
and language 
stimulation. And now 
that I’m in school, | 
still go see my 
friends for therapy, 
and they show mom 
how to keep my 
exercises up at 
home. Therapy isn’t 
much fun, but I still 
think the Easter 
Seals people are 
great. 


AM I my brother’s keeper? For 
organized labor the answer to that 
question has always been “yes,” when 
a concerted effort could mean better- 
ing all our lives. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters’ general executive board 
renewed its commitment to such goals 
last month when, in regular quarterly 
session, it pledged its support and the 
support of IBT members to the 1979 
National Easter Seal campaign 
and telethon. 

Now in its 60th year, the Easter 
Seal Society is the world’s oldest and 
largest voluntary health agency pro- 
viding services to handicapped men, 
women and children. 

The society and its affiliates 
annually provide services to more than 
350,000 people, regardless of whether 
their disabilities were caused by 
birth defects, accidents or illnesses. 

That means that whether you’ve 
suffered a stroke, developed multiple 
sclerosis or arthritis, have an arm or 
leg amputed or have a child who’s 
born disabled, or blind or with birth 
defects, they are there to help. 

Easter Seals centers offer physical 
rehabilitation. Their one million 
health professionals and volunteers 
working through 1,400 state and 
local affiliates, facilities and programs 
are providing: 

e physical, occupational, vocational 

& speech therapy 

© camps and preschool programs 
schools and special education 

® audiological, home therapy and 

psychological services 

© hospitals, treatment and reha- 

bilitation centers 

© sheltered workshops 

© equipment loans and transpor- 

tation services 

® screenings, evaluations and 

referrals 

The society also helps lead the 
battle to achieve equal rights for the 
handicapped, working to improve the 
environment in areas of education, 


employment, housing and the removal 
of architectural and transportation 
barriers. 

To do this mammoth job, and do it 
well, the Easter Seal Society must 
’ depend on contributions from a 
generous public. The Teamsters have 
become involved with its efforts 
because our officers believe in what 
they’re doing and want to help. 

Fighting for the handicapped is 
nothing new for the IBT. Its organ- 
izers are currently involved in 
organizing workers at sheltered work- 
shops to bring them the benefits of 
better wages and fringe benefits. 

The Teamsters Union will be 
actively working to put this year’s 
campaign over the goal and will be 
one of the principal sponsors of the 
1979 Easter Seals Telethon, which will 
air March 24 and 25, and will be 
hosted for the second year by tele- 
Vision’s “Quincy” series star, Jack 
Klugman. 

The show will feature appearances 
by more than 100 top entertainers, 
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) | NEED YOUR HELP 


highlighted by appearances by IBT 
officials, and will be seen in more than 
forty-four million homes around the 
country. 

Klugman welcomed the Teamsters 
as sponsors of this year’s campaign 
and telethon saying: “The participa- 
tion by IBT members will mean a 
great deal to the handicapped people 
who count on Easter Seals for help to 
overcome their handicaps.” 

Now your leaders are asking for 
your help. First they are asking 
Teamsters Union members and offi- 
cers to sit down and write a check or 
money order for Easter Seals and get 
it in the mail. Second, they are asking 
you to get involved—to become a 
part of the action! Start your own 
local fund-raising campaigns among 
the members, maybe have a raffle to 
raise dough, or get each member to 
volunteer an hour’s pay at the next 
local union meeting. 

Whatever you do, send your pro- 
ceeds in, then let headquarters know 
about it, because International 


EASTER SEALS 
2023 W. Ogden Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60612 
ATIN: IBT FUND 


is enclosed. 


Teamster will want to report on the 
most unusual, profitable and ingenious 
ideas you come up with in a subse- 
quent issue of the magazine. 

This marks the Easter Seal 
Society’s 60th year; Teamsters can 
help make it their best. If every 
member volunteered just one dollar, 
that would add more than $2 million 
dollars to their funds to support a 
wide array of programs. 

So think about it, and send them 
whatever you can. But think, too, 
about how you'd feel if adorable 
Claire Huckel, this year’s National 
Easter Seal Child, were your daughter, 
in need of special therapy, orthopedic 
shoes and braces. Or suppose instead 
that it was your wife or husband 
who'd been stricken by a stroke or 
multiple sclerosis and was unable to 
work or care for the kids and 
the house. 

That’s why the National Easter 
Seal Society exists—to make sure that 
help is there when you need it. 

Won’t you help them? 
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GENERAL PRESIDENT 


February 1, 1979 


TO: ALL AFF TLIATES 
Dear Brothers and Sisters: 


We are pleased +o announce that the Teamster General Executive Board at 
its recent meeting approved our support of the 1979 National Easter Seal 


Campaign, which raises funds necessary to enable Easter Seal Societies nation- 
wide to serve some 350,000 handicapped children and adults. 


The International Brotherhood of Teamsters will be one of the national 
sponsors this year of the Easter Seal Telethon starring television personality 
Jack Klugman to be broadcast March 24-25 on 115 television stations in every 
state. This 24-hour telethon will feature more +han 100 top stars and will be 
highlighted by appearances of IBT officials, beamed into 44,400,000 households. 


We urge every Teamster Joint Council and Local Union to participate and 
encourage contributions of any size from all our members. All donations should 
be sent to the Faster Seal Society before March 24, and each Jocal will be 
credited with its full contribution for recognition on the local proadcasting 
segment of the +elethon. If a qualifying goal, which varies in every locality ; 
is reached, officers or appointed representatives will be asked to appear on 

the telethon to present donations on pehalf of their local or affiliate. We hope 
every local union will work toward this goal. 


In order to continue to do its magnificent work, and do it well, the Easter 
Seal Society must count on contributions from 2 generous public. That's why the 
IBT is proud to became jnvolved with Easter Seals. 


We urge every member and officer of the IBT to sit down and write 2 check 
or money order to Faster Seals -- for as much as your heart will allow. Join 
us in showing that the TBT does care and is taking advantage of this opportunity 
to participate in a very worthwhile cause. 


Fraternally, 
/ / 
ce pr I 4 ie 
ae Fo fh Z ponuvd 
Frank E. Fitzs ms E 


General Presidént 


beep 
Vesti? ey 
Ra‘ Schoessling 
General Secretary-Treasurer 
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they tackle 
the issues 


With the deregulators knocking 
at the backdoor, Congress will 
in 1979 make crucial decisions 
affecting regulated motor 
carriers and most importantly 
Teamsters Union members in 
the trucking industry. 

Stability or chaos will be 
determined largely by the input 
Teamsters offer during the 
decision-making pests A reckless deregulation. We urge 
43-year old system of all Teamsters around the 
regulation that has worked so country to join the battle, to 
efficiently and well shouldn’t get involved early, and to make 
be scrapped, as some have your voices heard now and in 
suggested. coming months. Legislators will 

The Teamsters Union will was input Teamsters can 

ae : provide. 

Seer ee ee Use the material, provided in 
this issue of The International 
Teamster, and contact your 
Congressional Representative 
and Senators. 

4 Only by becoming a part of 
Deregulation the process can we ensure that 


our jobs in this industry will be 


is one of them protected 
We stay on top because... WE CARE 
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MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


March 1, 1979 


AS I write this message, the Teamsters National Freight Industry Negotiating Com- 
mittee is presently meeting in the most difficult negotiations since the inception of 
the first National Master Freight Agreement. 

Union negotiators, chaired by myself and Co-Chairman Roy L. Williams, are 
meeting in intensive negotiations with employers as the expiration of the agree- 
ment, March 31, approaches. 

I can report to you that progress is being made. But much more remains to 
be accomplished before an agreement is actually reached. Not all conditions and 
circumstances are clearly in focus at this point. 

Most importantly, our Committee is fervently dedicated to protect the interests 
of all Teamster members covered by the Agreement, and we are prepared to do 
whatever is necessary to accomplish that goal. 

To protect our membership the Committee is daily monitoring the current eco- 
nomic situation, and we will continue to do so right up to the end of the negotia- 
tions to insure that all money demands will protect our membership in today’s 
highly inflated economy. 

Inflation currently is running in double digit figures. The Administration’s 
“voluntary” wage-price guidelines seek to limit wage increases that include fringe 
benefits to seven percent per year. The Teamsters Union has met often with 
Administration officials and has repeatedly stated that there must be adjustments in 
the wage standard. But at this time we have seen no significant movement in that 
direction. 

Recently, this Union stated publicly that it supports the Administration’s Real 
Wage Insurance proposal in principle as an aid to the nation’s working people, 
but we maintain that the seven percent guideline on wages and benefits is too 
restrictive for our membership. 

What makes our current negotiations even more difficult is that while Team- 
sters have been asked to cooperate with the Administration’s guidelines, our pro- 
tests against deregulation of the trucking industry have fallen on deaf ears. 

It now appears that legislation will be introduced to further deregulate truck- 
ing, seemingly without any concern for the effects it would have on the wages and 
benefits of our members. 

So, the actual effect is that we are asked to consider wage standards limiting 
increases to seven percent, while nationally inflation is currently running at a 
higher annual rate. And with the threat of deregulation we can expect that inflation 
will not be the only force that could further erode the standard of living of our 
members working under the National Master Freight Agreement. 

It is against this background and these circumstances that we are presently 
negotiating. Our task is an extremely difficult one, but with your support and best 
interests in mind our Negotiating Committee will continue to strive for the best 
possible agreement for our membership that we are representing. 

As progress develops, we will be reporting throughout the negotiations. 


Fraternally, 


ob ara 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


General President 
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In The Homestretch 


As this issue of the International 
Teamster goes to press, the negotiations 
for the 1979-82 National Master Freight 
Agreement are gaining in intensity to beat 
the March 31 target date. As General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons has ob- 
served repeatedly, the negotiations have been 
unduly and unfairly complicated by the 
Government’s wage and price guidelines, 
as well as the prejudicial I.C.C. rulings and 
the threatened deregulation of the motor 
carrier industry. The negotiations have 
become a fight to maintain decent working 
standards, improve safety conditions and 
prevent erosion of jobs. 

But, the Teamsters National Freight 
Industry Negotiating Committee is 
committed to fully protect the interests of 


all Teamster members covered by the 
agreement and it is prepared to do whatever 
is necessary to accomplish that goal. 

However, Co-Chairmen Fitzsimmons and 
Roy Williams again emphasize that it is 
only the Teamsters National Negotiating 
Committee and the General Executive 
Board, under the IBT Constitution, which 
have the authority to determine when, how, 
and what action by the local unions will 
be authorized to support bargaining 
demands. 

All local unions having members 
covered by the National Master Freight 
Agreement will be requested, in the 
immediate future, to attend a national 
meeting for a progress report and further 
information. 


Program 
Of Action 
For the 
Central 


Conference 


DELEGATES to the 17th Central 
Conference of Teamsters last month in 
Chicago discussed gut issues affecting 
the membership and chose leadership 
to implement Conference policy, 

Policy was embodied in a series of 
resolutions put to the delegates and 
adopted, and they turned to the incum- 
bent policy committee for leadership. 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons reappointed Roy Wil- 
liams conference director. 

Delegates reelected Fitzsimmons 
conference chairman, and filled other 
policy committee spots with Ray 
Schoessling, Williams, Robert Holmes, 
Louis Peick, Harold Gibbons and 
Jackie Presser. 


Delegates adopted resolutions that: 
1. Urged President Carter and the 


Above, the delegates. Below, Conference Director Roy Williams (left) and his 
administrative assistant, Paul Steinberg, review the agenda. 


Congress to act to save American jobs 
and halt inflation. The resolution 
pointed out that American workers 
are the scapegoat for inflation. It called 
on national leadership to strengthen 
government programs to provide job 
training for youth and those threatened 
with unemployment. Delegates de- 
manded that Administration inflation 
policies be based on equity of sacrifice 
and that such policies address mount- 
ing health costs and the costs of neces- 
sities. 

2. The Conference develop a pro- 
gram to bring about uniform wages, 
classifications, working conditions and 
fringes in the soft drink industry, and 
that the Conference convene a meeting 
for that purpose. 

3. The Conference, recognizing that 
government is more responsible to 
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organized pressure groups than to in- 
dividual Americans, urge all Teamster 
local unions and officers to educate the 
rank-and-file to the benefits of DRIVE 
membership and to recruit members 
and their families into membership 
and DRIVE activities. (DRIVE is the 
legislative and political action arm of 
the Teamsters Union.) 


4. The Conference recognize that 
urban workers and family farmers face 
similar problems maintaining their 
standards of living. The resolution said 
that since worker problems were rec- 
ognized by farmers in Missouri when 
open shop forces invaded that state 
and farmers helped reject open shop in 
support of labor, that the Conference 
pledge to assist the American family 
farmer in achieving economic justice. 


5. While taxes on workers continue 
to grow, government cuts in spending 
are popular, but most such cuts imme- 
diately affect middle class Americans 
and those on fixed incomes, and while 
Social Security taxes go up proposals 
abound to cut benefits. The Confer- 
ence resolution urges public officials 
to resist broad cuts in needed programs 
serving American families. 


6. The Conference support efforts 
to return dignity and respect to the 
‘cop on the beat,’ confident that Team- 
ster past performance in representing 
over 10,000 law enforcement officers 
will attract greater numbers under the 
Teamster banner. 


7. The Conference support all 
pending legislation introduced to con- 
gressional committees that would 


Speakers included, top row, from 
left: General President Frank 
Fitzsimmons, General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling, Confer- 
ence Director Roy Williams, V. P. 
Harold Gibbons, chairman of the 
resolutions committee, V. P. Robert 
Holmes, chairman of the by-laws 
committee, and V. P. Arnie 
Weinmeister. Second row, left 

to right, are: V. P. M. E. 

Anderson, western conference 
director, V. P. John Cleveland and 
V. P. Louis Peick, all of whom 
addressed delegates; Teamster 
Trustee T. R. Cozza, Guest Speaker 
Illinois Governor Jim Thompson, 
and Guest Speaker Bill Lee, presi- 
dent of the Chicago Federation of 
Labor. Third row, left to right, are: 
Jack Jorgensen, credentials com- 
mittee chairman; ‘Doc’ James, who 
gave the partial credentials commit- 
tee report; Counsel David Previant; 
IBT Organizing Director Norman 
Goldstein; Norman Greene, head of 
the airline division who reported on 
the American Airlines campaign; and 
Robert Flynn, representing Eastern 
Conference Director Joseph 
Trerotola. At the bottom, Central 
Conference policy committee 
members are sworn in. 


strengthen rights of workers in areas 
of labor law reform, workmen’s com- 
pensation, safety and health, and re- 
peal of the open shop provision of 
Taft-Hartley (Section 14(b)). 

8. The Conference commend the 
International Union for establishment 
of its workshop program for officials 
and representatives of affiliates, com- 
mend the staff of the workshop, and 
that the Conference encourage partici- 
pation of elected officers and full time 
business agents in workshop activities. 

Two resolutions on leadership were 
reflected by delegates in their reelec- 
tion of the Conference policy commit- 
tee and Williams’ reappointment as 
Conference director. 


Harold Gibbons served as chairman 
of the resolutions committee. Louis F. 
Peick was chairman of the rules com- 
mittee. Robert Holmes served as chair- 
man of the by-laws committee and 
Jack Jorgensen was chairman of the 
credentials committee. g 


Both Fitzsimmons and Schoessling 
addressed the delegates. 

Fitzsimmons gave a rather dire as- 
sessment of the nation’s economic 
management and foreign policy which 
he maintains adversely affect the na- 
tion’s workers. 

He called on government to stop in- 
flation in an equitable manner. He 
noted that he and his staff have met 
regularly with Administration officials 
on wage-price standards, asking that 
inequities in the standards be corrected. 
“The inequities are still there,” he 
said. 

“While asking the Teamsters Union 
to cooperate in the inflation fight,” he 
said, “the ICC continues to deregu- 
late trucking with no regard for em- 
ployees’ wages, road safety, or the 
capital investment of trucking compa- 
nies.” The Teamster leader called on 
all Conference delegates to “become 
more vocal against deregulation and to 
speak out forcefully on all issues.” 


Fitzsimmons demanded that the 
government quit shipping American 
jobs overseas with a foreign trade 
policy which erodes American job op- 
portunities and shifts the income tax 
burden onto fewer and fewer Amer- 
icans. 

Against those considerations, and 
with inflation out of control and anti- 
union forces stepping up their attack 
on American workers, “We are in ne- 
gotiations for a new National Master 
Freight Agreement,” he said. 

The Teamster General President 
was enthusiastically applauded when 
he finished by saying: 

“We will protect 


our members 


against all adverse conditions in these 
negotiations.” He noted that to ac- 
complish that protection, the negotia- 
tion committee was withholding money 
demands until it could assess the im- 
pact of inflation on the membership 
as near to the expiration of the con- 
tract as possible. 

Schoessling noted that in spite of 
adverse conditions, Teamsters are forg- 
ing ahead with significant victories in 
organizing non-union workers, espe- 
cially in the South. He noted that non- 
union workers choose Teamsters be- 
cause, “We negotiate the best contracts 
and enforce them.” 

The General Secretary-Treasurer re- 
inforced Fitzsimmons’ remarks on the 
serious impact of trucking deregula- 
tion and asked Teamsters everywhere 
to do battle against it. 

He noted that the International 
Union is staffed to serve the member- 
ship and that local unions, joint coun- 
cils and area conferences need only to 
ask and vital services will be provided. 

Schoessling declared that the union 
has the financial strength to withstand 
the onslaughts of employers or any- 
one else whose actions and policies 
pose a threat to the membership. 

A popular guest speaker was Illinois 
Governor Jim Thompson who brought 
the delegates to their feet with the 
promise that no open shop legislation 
would be enacted in Illinois as long as 
he is the chief executive. He said the 
prospect of such legislation being 
passed by the state legislature is re- 
mote, but he promised to veto it if it 
should. 

Delegates were addressed by mem- 
bers of the International Union staff, 
including Joseph Ballew on pensions, 
Norman Goldstein on the Teamsters 
Union and its structure, and Norman 
Weintraub on the current economic 
outook. Attorney David Previant spoke 
on legal matters affecting collective 
bargaining. 

William Lee, president of the Chi- 
cago Federation of Labor spoke briefly 
and administered the oath of obliga- 
tion to policy committee members 
elected by the delegates. 

Jack Dwyer, executive director of 
the Central States Pension Fund, as- 
sured delegates that the financial pos- 
ture of the fund is in excellent condi- 
tion. 

Central Conference Director Roy 
Williams closed the Conference meet- 
ing by noting that the Conference is 
united in its purposes of organizing the 
unorganized, negotiating the best con- 
tracts, providing the best representa- 
tion, and he predicted that future suc- 
cesses are insured by the spirit. 


Canadian 
Policy 


Session 


POLICY COMMITTEE members of 
the Canadian Conference of Team- 
sters assembled last month to assess 
the well-being of Canadian Teamsters, 
gauge the conference’s progress and its 
goals, and cover a wide range of topics 
affecting the membership. 


The meeting got off to a good start 
when Conference Director Edward 
Lawson, also an International Union 
vice president, reported that the three- 
year-old conference is growing and is 
constantly improving the number and 
caliber of programs it provides. 


He detailed progress being made in 
developing a labor education program 
within the conference, made possible 
by a federal grant, and expressed the 
desire of the conference to establish 
a network of retiree clubs throughout 
the provinces. 


A top priority on the agenda was 
the merger of the International Chem- 
ical Workers Union into the Teamsters 
Union, as endorsed by ICWU dele- 
gates last January. Area directors 


reported that the changeover is pro- 
gressing smoothly and noted the coop- 
eration ICWU members have received 
both from the conference and the In- 
ternational Union as they complete 
their charter applications. 


Policy committee members heard 
reports from regional directors of the 
conference and from trade division 
heads on organizing, negotiations up- 
coming and in progress, recent bar- 
gaining settlements, and technological 
changes which have affected several 
industries including dairy, steel and 
propane. The conference, committee 
members heard, has been working to 
get protective legislation for affected 
industries, in the process protecting 
workers’ jobs. 

Acting on a resolution passed by 
convention delegates last summer, the 
committee also examined the feasibil- 
ity and practicality of acquiring a con- 
ference-wide pension plan to cover 
officers and members. 

Guests Joseph Ballew, administra- 
tive assistant to General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling, and Bruce 
Rollick of the Wyatt Co. commented 
on the various types of programs and 
the advantages and disadvantages of 
each. After a two-day discussion, the 
committee agreed to continue studying 
the question. 

In attendance with Lawson were 
committee members: Louis Lacroix, 
Local 1999, eastern regional confer- 
ence director and head of the Brewery 
and Soft Drink Conference; Peter 


Above, policy committee members. Be- 


low, Teamster V.P. Edward Lawson, 
the Conference’s director. 
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Wilson, western regional conference 
director and head of the Dairy and 
Sales Drivers’ Division; Charles Thi- 
bault, Local 938, head of the Freight 
Division; Peter Moslinger, Local 351, 
head of the Warehouse, Miscellaneous 
and Trade Show & Movie Making 
Industries Division; Ralph Mattes, Lo- 
cal 914; Frank DeVincentis, Local 
973; Larry Martin, Local 362, and 
Joseph Contardi, Local 879. 

Also attending were: Robert Wil- 
son, central regional director; Joseph 
Whiteford, director of the conference 
construction division, and I. J. Duke 
Thompson, conference administrator. 


The Teamsters Union has called on Congress Teamsters Union President Frank E. Fitz- 
to endorse real wage insurance, urging legisla- simmons made the request on behalf of the 
tors to bring relief to working men and women Union’s general executive board in letters to 
who are primarily bearing the adverse conse- ranking leaders and key committee chairmen 
quences of runaway inflation, while maintaining in both the House and the Senate. Full text of 
its criticism of the Carter wage guideline pro- the letter appears below. 
gram. 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 
CHAUFFEURS: WAREHOUSEMEN & HELPERS 


OF AMERICA 
25 LOUISIANA AVENUE, N.W. * WASHINGTON, D.C. 20001 


OFFICE OF 


* FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS + 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


February 9, 1979 


The Honorable Al Uliman 

Chairman, Committee on Ways & Means 
The Longworth House Office Building 
Room 1136 

Washington, D.C. 20515 


Re: Real Wage Insurance 
Dear Sir: 


The Teamsters Union has long recognized that runaway inflation is the most 
serious domestic problem facing our country today. The just-released figures on 
the increase for January in the Wholesale Price Index confirms that the Inflationary 
pressure is not abating. 


Our Union is vitally interested in solving this problem since the adverse conse- 
quences of runaway inflation are borne primarily by the working men and women 
of this country. Since the traditional methods of dealing with this persistent problem 
do not appear to be working, we feel that President Carter’s innovative proposal for 
Real Wage Insurance deserves support from the United States Congress. 


The General Executive Board of our two million member Union has reviewed 
the President’s Real Wage Insurance proposal and voted unanimously to endorse 
his legislation, in principle, as a possible solution to our current inflationary prob- 
lems, and also because it recognizes the need for relief for the working men and 
women of this country. However, our endorsement of the basic outline of this legis- 
lation should not be construed as an endorsement of the President’s current wage 
guideline program. As we have repeatedly made clear in our public statements, we 
continue to maintain that the seven percent guideline on wages and benefits is too 
restrictive. The Teamsters Union and the Administration both recognize that the 
issue of the seven percent wage guideline is entirely separate and distinct from the 
Real Wage Insurance proposal currently under consideration in Congress. 


We trust that our position on the President’s Real Wage Insurance proposal will 
aid you in considering this legislation. Our legislative staff will undoubtedly be con- 
tacting the members of your staff concerning our position on the details of this pro- 
posed legislation. 


Very truly yours, 


hE Br 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


General President 


Presidential 
Assistant 
Explains 
Real Wage 
Insurance At 
Workshop 


What is RWI? 

RWI would work like this: If you 
belong to an employee group that has 
an average pay increase of 7 percent 
or less, you would qualify for a tax 
credit equal to your 1979 employment 
earnings times the amount by which 
the 1979 inflation rate exceeds 7 per- 
cent. For instance: Assume that you 
belong to a complying group, that your 
1979 earnings are $15,000, and that 
the 1979 inflation rate is 8 percent. 
You would receive an RWI tax credit 
of $150—$15,000 times 1 percent (i.e, 
8 percent minus 7 percent). This credit 
would be shown on your Form W-2 
and would serve either to reduce your 
tax payment or to increase your tax 
refund. The credit (like wages them- 
selves) would be subject to income 
tax. 


What is the Purpose of RWI? 


RWI is not a general tax cut or a 
device for indexing the Tax Code to 
inflation. The purpose of RWI is to 
reward compliance with the 7 per- 
cent pay standard. 

RWI would accomplish this by 
greatly reducing the risk that compli- 


ance would mean an erosion in real 
(i.e., inflation adjusted) incomes. With 
real wage insurance available, em- 
ployee groups could limit their pay 
increases to 7 percent without risking 
the loss in real income that would 
otherwise occur if inflation exceeded 
7 percent. RWI would help protect 
workers who cooperate with the pay 
standard from the non-cooperation of 
others and from such other inflationary 
effects as abnormal food or energy 
price increases. 


How Much Will RWI Help in the 
Fight Against Inflation? 

RWI will have its major impact 
on those employees who might other- 
wise secure pay increases over 7 per- 
cent, but have the ability to show re- 
straint. If RWI helps to persuade 60 
percent of these employees to comply 
with the 7 percent standard, the 1979 
inflation rate would be reduced by 
about %2 of a percentage point. 


How Much Will RWI Cost in Fed- 
eral Revenues? 

A key advantage of RWI is that its 
revenue cost is somewhat self-limiting. 
If many workers participate, that 


HOW IT WORKS == 


brings down the inflation rate and thus 
reduces the RWI payout; if few work- 
ers participate, the anti-inflation effect 
is small, but so also is the RWI pay- 
out. 

The Administration forecasts par- 
ticipation by about 47 million workers 
and an inflation rate of 7.5 percent for 
the relevant period. This implies a 
revenue cost of $2.5 billion, which was 
included in the Administration’s Jan- 
uary budget. 


How Would I Qualify for RWI? 


To qualify, you would have to be- 
long to a qualified employee group. 
The 7 percent pay standard applies to 
average pay in employee groups, not 
to each individual’s pay increase. 

There will be four types of em- 
ployee groups: (1) employees subject 
to collective bargaining agreements, 
(2) low-wage workers (i.e., $4 per hour 
or less), (3) managerial and supervis- 
ory employees, and (4) all others. 

Your group would qualify for RWI 
if the average hourly pay within the 
group rose by 7 percent or less be- 
tween the third quarter of 1978 and 
the third quarter of 1979. Average 
hourly pay includes taxable wages, 


At a recent Teamster Workshop 
Stuart E. Eizenstat, assistant to the 
president for domestic affairs and 
policy, addressed Teamsters present 
on the goals of the Administration 
concerning Real Wage Insurance and 
its importance to the Wage-Price 
Guidelines set down last fall. 


Referring to the proposal as “an 
innovative anti-inflation initiative” that 
will soon be before the House Ways 
and Means Committee for considera- 
tion, Mr. Eizenstat pointed out that 

it is a protection for workers in the 
form of a tax rebate for those who 
voluntarily comply with the seven 
percent wage guidelines. 


The proposal would cover inflation 
up to ten percent, with the rate 
measured from October-November, 
1978, to October-November, 1979, 
and would apply only to the first 
$20,000 of your pay from an 
employer. 

Teamster officers from around the 
country attending the workshop asked 
many questions and were briefed on 
the program. 
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plus 25 percent of bonuses or other 
irregular payments made in the preced- 
ing year, plus 25 percent of the em- 
ployer’s annual cost of improving 
fringe benefit programs. Your em- 
ployer will make these computations 
and, if your group qualifies, the 
amount of your credit will appear on 
your W-2 Form. 

If you are under a collective bar- 
gaining agreement, that defines your 
group. New agreements of more than 
15 months’ duration, negotiated be- 
tween October 24, 1978 and October 
1, 1979 would be assessed for quali- 
fication as of the date of settlement. 
The contract must conform to the 7 
percent pay standard on average over 
its entire life, but the first year’s in- 
crease could be as high as 8 percent 
and still qualify. COLA provisions in 
the contract would be costed out at an 
assumed 6 percent inflation rate. 

The RWI program would not apply 
to the self-employed, to non-residents, 
or to employees who own 10 percent 
or more of their company’s stock. 
Also, employers of 50 or fewer work- 
ers need not participate in the pro- 
gram. 


Deregulation Watch 


Even the IBT’s longtime friends are going to be divided on 
this one, so Teamsters better make their voices heard now, 
if they want to save their jobs, benefits and a free trucking in- 
dustry. The article below, reprinted from Ohio Teamster, shows 
what’s already happening there. 


HOW NOW, HOWARD? 


The Teamsters have good reason to scratch their heads over the news 
that the Senate bill to deregulate the trucking industry was sponsored by 
Senator Howard Metzenbaum (Dem., Ohio). 

Has the Senator forgotten whence he came? 

From his political infancy Senator Metzenbaum has been steadfastly 
supported by organized labor. He owes some part of his rise to this support. 
Without it he probably would not be where he is today. - 

Maybe being in Washington brings on dizziness and disorientation. The . 
same Senator Metzenbaum recently made himself a hero with some by 
conducting a one-man crusade against the deregulation of the oil and gas 
industries. 

Then he turns around and comes out in favor of deregulation of the 
trucking industry, a deregulation necessarily opposed by his longtime sup- 
porters, the Teamsters Union. 

We doubt that he did his homework on this one. We know that he 
didn’t even place a phone call or write a letter to the Teamsters to men- 
tion the bill he planned to introduce (possibly as a favor for Senator Ed- 
ward Kennedy, a presidential possibility). 

Will the real Senator Metzenbaum please stand up? 


Labor Students Visit 
the Teamsters 


American University in Washington, D.C. is presently conducting a labor consortium 
for the best students of labor from colleges and universities throughout the 
country. Professors of American University selected the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters as the one union for the students to participate in a symposium 
on how a large labor union is actually run. Shown here some of the 35 students 
selected take notes as Norman Goldstein, director of organizing, discusses 
union organizing and the Teamster Workshop. 
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Are workers really to blame for the inflationary spiral that 
has pushed the costs for so many of life’s necessities beyond 
the reach of the average American? R. V. Durham, president 
of Teamsters Local 391 and safety and health director of the 
International Union, doesn’t think so, and expressed his views 
in an article which appeared in the Raleigh, N.C. News and 


Observer. His comments are reprinted here. 


A 
TEAMSTER 
COMMENTARY 


By R. V. DURHAM 


Despite the evidence, the myth persists that 
wages cause inflation. 

This notion is so widely spread that many work- 
ers believe that the wages of other workers, if not 
their own, are at the root of higher and higher 
prices. There are even those who would roll back 
the modest gains made in the minimum wage. 

For years the corporate interests have claimed 
that the answers to inflation are more unemploy- 
ment; higher interest rates; weaker safety, health 
and environmental protection; less spending on 
human needs, and lower minimum wages. Now 
we see a “voluntary” program of wage guidelines 
that tries to confirm the mistake that workers’ 
wages cause inflation. 

Four out of five American families spend about 
70 percent of their after-tax income on necessities 
in four areas: groceries, fuel, housing and health 
care. 

Inflation in these areas is rampant—in the first 
six months of 1978 alone, food was up 18 percent, 
fuel rose 15 percent, mortgage interest costs soared 
18 percent and hospital charges increased more 
than 9 percent. More than three-fourths of all the 
inflation experienced by most families came in 
these sectors. 

Over recent years labor costs have actually de- 
clined as a share of production costs. In 1969 
labor costs accounted for 25.1 percent of the cost 
of manufactured goods and in 1977 this percentage 
had dropped to 21.5 percent, according to the U.S. 
Department of Commerce. In terms of real spend- 
able income workers are behind 1969 levels. 


Who’s to blame? 


Who is responsible for the fact that between 
1970 and 1977 food prices went up 67 percent? 

It isn’t the farmer who gets only three cents for 
every dollar spent on bread. It isn’t the workers in 
the food industry whose wages didn’t keep up with 
the increase in their food marketing bill. 

It’s the monopoly power of the food processors, 
grain dealers and corporate middlemen whose 
after-tax profits in food marketing rose by 150 
percent during the period. 

Who’s to blame for the high costs in health 
care? 

Ten years ago a day in the hospital cost $48; 
today it costs $183. The share of hospital costs 


attributed to labor has dropped 14 percent since 
1955, while drug company profits yielded an 18.2 
percent return last year alone. 

Much of the blame for rising medical costs must 
be laid at the feet of insurance companies which 
have merely acted as collection agencies for doc- 
tors and hospitals. The companies looked the other 
way while $4 billion worth of unnecessary surgery 
was performed in 1975. 

Between 1970 and 1977 oil company profits 
doubled, from $4.5 billion to $9 billion per year. 
Not surprisingly, the price of energy rose 99 per- 
cent during that same period. 


Price up sharply 

The price of the average new house more than 
doubled in the 1970-77 period, from $23,400 to 
$48,800. During that period labor costs actually 
decreased as a component of house construction 
costs (from 17.3 percent to 16 percent) while the 
cost of finance and land rose from 27 percent to 
36 percent. 

Employers are anxious to hold raises down to 
the 7 percent recommended by the Administration. 
In North Carolina, where we have the lowest aver- 
age manufacturing wages in the country, this will 
mean that our efforts to catch up will be retarded. 

At the same time, the price guidelines are so 
flexible and unenforceable that we can expect 
workers to continue to fall further behind. And 
there has been little talk of holding corporate 
profits or income from stocks, bonds, interest, 
rent and speculation to 7 percent. 


Four areas 


It’s time to get serious about holding down infla- 
tion in the four big areas. 

It’s time for some tough controls on hospital 
charges. 

It’s time to stop the price-fixing practices of the 
giant food processors and middlemen. 

It’s time for utility rate reform that gets rid of 
fuel adjustment clauses and ends the practice of 
rewarding big users of electricity with lower rates. 

It’s time for lower interest rates for home mort- 
gages by means of an allocation of credit in this 
vital area. 

And finally, it’s time to point the accusing finger 
back at those who would have working men and 
women believe that they should be the first volun- 
teers in the war against inflation. 


American Campaign's Heating Up; 


IBT Airline Div. Seeks Victory April 2 


A TWO-YEAR BATTLE for recogni- 
tion ends this month, as American Air- 
lines employees vote to determine 
whether they will become members of 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters. 


On Airline Panel 


Teamster Local 732 Secretary-Treasurer 
William Genoese, also assistant director 
of the International’s Airline Division, 
has been named by the union to repre- 
sent the Teamsters on the airline dereg- 
ulation committee recentiy established 
by the Labor Department to implement 
provisions of the Airline Deregulation 
Act of 1978. The committee, composed 
of airline industry executives and rep- 
resentatives of the airline industry 
unions, will have an impact on policy 
that will affect Teamsters in the indus- 
try, especially in terms of job protec- 
tion, as deregulation proceeds. 


Ballots were mailed to 6,523 Amer- 
ican Airlines passenger service em- 
ployees March 2, with the final ballot 
tally to take place April 2, under the 
watchful eye of the National Media- 
tion Board. 

Airline employees involved in help- 
ing the Teamsters organize the new 
unit met in Washington, D.C. last 
month with Airline Division Director 
Norman Greene and area coordina- 
tors for a last minute rundown on 
election procedures for the upcoming 
ballot. 

Thirty representatives at the meet- 
ing from around the country heard of 
the latest campaign tactics, received 
encouragement from International per- 
sonnel involved in the campaign, and 
coordinated their efforts for the last 
days of the organizing drive. 

Under airline deregulation, the only 
protection you'll have “will be from a 
union contract,” Greene pointed out 
to the American workers. Without one, 
employees will be at the mercy of 
the employer. 

Eastern Conference Coordinator 
William Genoese, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 732 in New York and assist- 
ant director of the Airline Division, 
brought up another point, reminding 
the workers that other American em- 
ployees including pilots, flight attend- 
ants and flight engineers have repre- 
sentatives who'll speak up for them, 


should deregulation threaten their jobs. 
“The only way you will win is to be 
organized,” he assured the potential 
Teamsters. “This company isn’t afraid 
of you or the Teamsters,” he con- 
cluded. “They are afraid of what they 
will have to give you!” 

“Employees have to make a hard 
decision,” Western Conference Coordi- 
nator Marvin Griswold, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 2707, added. “Are 
they going to accept the company 
pledge to take care of them in the 
absence of the union or are they 
going to see the company’s commit- 
ments laid out in contract form—in 
black and white—a binding and legal 
document?” 

Southern Conference Coordinator 
Marvin Schlinke, president of Local 19, 
expressed the hope that workers would 
go Teamster and in the process gain 
the protections the contract could give 
them. 

Norman Goldstein and Joseph All- 
good of the Organizing Department 
and Roland Wilder of the IBT legal 
staff also offered their support to the 
people who’ve worked so hard and 
long to make the campaign a success. 

Now, it’s up to American’s pas- 
senger service personnel. As Interna- 
tional Teamster went to press, ballots 
were arriving at the U.S. Post Office 
where they will be counted under gov- 
ernment supervision next month. 
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THE union movement, like busi- 
ness and industry, used to be a man’s 
world, although in the Teamsters Un- 
ion, women always were welcomed 
into the ranks. In recent years, how- 
ever, growing numbers of women 
have sought and won union office, in 
the process challenging some old 
stereotypes and the “old boy” system 
that caused many men to look askance 
at these newcomers to their meetings. 

Today’s Teamster women are tough, 
dedicated, articulate, and committed to 
bettering their own lives and those of 
the membership, They ask no special 
treatment, favors or attention. All they 
want is the chance to prove they can 
do the job to which they were elected. 

Five of them attended the most re- 
cent labor workshop in Washington, 
D.C., and while there, gave Interna- 
tional Teamster their perspective on 
what it’s like to be a woman, a Team- 
ster and a local union officer in 1979. 

Participating in the round table dis- 
cussion were: Vaular Dene Rouse, 
president, Local 930, Tampa, Fla.; 
Carol Paulk, secretary-treasurer, Local 
930, Tampa, Fla.; LaVonne McGinty, 
recording secretary, Local 692, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Charlene George, an or- 
ganizer for Joint Council 56, Kansas 
City, Mo.; and Charlene Doak, trustee, 
Local 803, N.Y. 

All five became officers in different 
ways. LaVonne McGinty has worked 
in the labor movement since 1942, and 
been with the Teamsters since 1957, 
when she began as a member of the 
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TEAMSTER WOMEN 


Talented, Tenacious and Tough, 
They're Making the Union 
Better Than Ever 


clerical staff. She is one of the first 
females ever to hold office in her local 
union and is its first woman business 
agent. Charlene Doak is the newest, 
having joined the Teamsters just four 
years ago. A nurse, she helped orga- 
nize Hillcrest Hospital nurses as a 
Teamster unit and is now a local union 
trustee. 


Vaular Dene Rouse and Carol Paulk 
began as assembly line workers at 
Honeywell in Tampa, and now repre- 
sent the 900 employees at the plant as 
officers. Both worked their way up 
through the ranks from steward to 
officer in the 10 years they’ve been 
Teamsters. 


Charlene George first began as a 
freight office steward, progressed to 
handling DRIVE for the Joint Council 
and has been an organizer for the last 
2% years. She was recently involved 
in the successful drive to defeat the 
“right to work” election referendum 
in Missouri. She’s been a Teamster for 
20 years. 


Teamster women like their work. 
They believe in the union. They’ve 
made sacrifices, but the rewards have 
been greater. They learned long ago, 
and believe, that women can make the 
greatest economic and social gains 
when they’re organized—when they 
have a union behind them to give 
them clout, And just as the team driv- 
ers recognized that and organized in 
the 1900's, so too are women joining 
forces in growing numbers today. 


What are the problems the female 
officer faces? There really aren’t many. 
All agree that once fellow officers 
know you, they will give you all the 
help they can. 

They pointed out the difficulties fac- 
ing all officers, female or not. From 
the time you're first elected as a stew- 
ard, you have to remember that it’s 
not a “popularity contest,” George 
pointed out. You have to deal with the 
“legitimate concerns,” she added. You 
have to weigh each situation, know 
you have something legitimate and 
that you can ultimately win it at the 
table through the grievance procedure, 
to earn respect. You have to earn it.” 

Women have long since proved that 
they can handle the administration of 
a local union, and will go to bat for 
members at the grievance table or in 
negotiations against the toughest of 
arbitrators or companies. 

It was, they concurred, no harder 
for a woman to win or hold union 
office than it was for a man. Yes, 
women could gain the same respect 
and support from their male col- 
leagues as another man would. Yes, 
their duties were the same, whether it 
meant negotiating a contract, arbitrat- 
ing a grievance, or taking a unit out 
on strike. Yes, the people they’ve 
worked with have been very helpful, 
in fact, “super” said one, in giving 
them advice and assistance when 
needed. And no, women were no 
harder to organize than men, and in 


fact, were probably more dedicated to 
union ideals and willing to stand be- 
hind their leaders once they under- 
stood what was involved. 


Here, Rouse pointed out that al- 
though Florida is an open shop state, 
the Teamsters didn’t have much 
trouble selling the union to the people 
at Honeywell, 95% of whom are 
women, “When we were organizing 
back in 1966, two other unions wanted 
to organize us too. But we chose the 
Teamsters, and they won by a land- 
slide,” she noted. 


All the women agreed that once 
woinen have made the initial commit- 
ment, they tend to become dedicated 
to the union movement, and stay that 
way if they receive good responsive 
representation. 


“My girls are ready to stand on a 
line and stand up for what they need. 
They’ve done it in one strike,” Rouse 
noted. These women are “tough, 
they’re really tough,” and they believe 
in this union. 


Perhaps the only real problem is the 
subtle one of stereotyping and the ‘old 
boy’ system. Women still have to try 
a little harder for a little longer to 
prove they can cut it in this ‘man’s 
world’. 


Attending conferences, seminars 
and meetings is one example. All five 
women acknowledged that a woman 
—any woman—is initially viewed as 
an outsider, an interloper who doesn’t 
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really belong in the group. Their pres- 
ence is pointed out, and chivalrous 
comments are made about ‘watching 
language and being on good behavior’. 

After getting down to the business, 
through, distinctions quickly disappear. 
She becomes just another officer, con- 
cerned with the same problems they 
have, and usually is accepted as an 
equal. “It’s a fact of life that people 
swear,” said one of the women. “It 
comes with the territory and you just 
accept it.” Being the only woman 
“doesn’t bother us, but we bother 
them,” the others added, at least until 
the men forget about it as the meet- 
ings go on. 

In fact, the group was amused that 
of all the meetings they had attended 
this was the first, as Rouse put it, 
where there were “‘other women pres- 
ent.” 

George added that when she begins 
a new organizing drive, occasionally 
she encounters similar thinking, ““Peo- 
ple arrive for the meeting expecting a 
man there to talk with them. When 
they see me, it’s something of a shock 
at first; but when you get involved, 
and they begin to know you and see 
you know what you're talking about, 
and you can give them the right an- 
swers, the honest answers, they begin 
to relax. As the campaign goes on, 
you get so acquainted and develop 
such a rapport with them, that sex 
doesn’t even enter into it anymore,” 
she said. 


She added proudly: “In the 16 years 
I’ve been a member of Local 41, and 
even coming into the Joint Council, 
the men there have always treated me 
on an equal basis. I’ve always had a 
job to do, they’ve had a job to do, and 
it’s just been a normal thing.” 

Speaking of what unionization has 
achieved for nurses, Doak pointed out: 
“Nurses often see joining a union as a 
reflection on their professionalism, 
their dedication, but before, our mem- 
bers were at the bottom of the pole. 
After everyone else got a negotiated 
increase—the orderlies, the maids, the 
aides—then nurses would know we 
were getting something, but it wasn’t 
anything we needed or wanted; it was 
only what the hospital administrator 
wanted to give you. He might negoti- 
ate 10, 15 or 30 things for the people 
in the unions; he gave us a raise and 
that was the end of the story, he didn’t 
want to hear any more. 

“Prestige-wise, they’d prefer to be- 
long to a ‘professional association’ ” 
but they need the wages and benefits a 
negotiated contract now brings them. 
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The five local union officers being interviewed. “It’s unusual being in a group 


with so many other women at a meeting,” all agreed. 


That’s why our unit opted for the 
Teamsters, she added. 

The key to getting women involved, 
all again agreed, is by educating them. 
There are lots of talented women 
spread throughout the union, but they 
need to become involved, to learn all 
they possibly can about their local un- 
ion and the International, and get ac- 
tive. “Once they did that, they’d have 
the incentive to really want to go on, 
and become an officer,” Rouse com- 
mented. 

McGinty added that sessions such 
as the IBT workshops were a big help 
in educating them as officers. “I knew 
the constitution pretty well before I 
came and had used things like the Re- 
search Department before in our ne- 
gotiations, but had no idea there were 
so many other facilities here.” 

“You can bet we'll all make full use 
of any help the International depart- 
ments can give us, now that we know 
who to call. And will!” the others 
echoed. 


McGinty added that, for women 
especially, a supportive family is a big 
help. “To get ahead;’she said,‘you have 
to make yourself feel equal to the 
men; you can’t let them push you aside 
or wait until everybody else is through. 
And if you do that, if you feel that 
way, they’re going to know it and ac- 
cept you. 

“I think any woman thinking of 
pursuing a career in labor as an officer, 
and particularly as a business agent, 
has to have the understanding of her 
husband, if she’s married,” she added. 
“I’ve been married 38 years and if my 
husband wasn’t understanding, I just 
couldn’t function, because the job 


takes a lot of time and makes demands 
on you.” 

“Now, I’m single and I work nights 
and do my union activities during the 
day, but I really enjoy it too,” Carol 
Paulk added. “If it was just working 
for Honeywell, it wouldn’t be nearly 
as interesting.” 

These women have come up through 
the ranks and learned that to be effec- 
tive, you’ve got to care about your 
local union and be involved in its ac- 
tivities. Many of them first had rela- 
tives or friends affiliated with a union, 
and such experiences taught them that 
unions were more than mobs of wild 
strikers garnering scare headlines. 
They learned respect for work and 
about the benefits bargaining could 
win for workers. 

“You’ve got to be active in your 
local union and willing to commit time 
to it, to make sacrifices, if you are to 
succeed,” Rouse noted. 

You have to earn respect by hard 
work to show your colleagues, male 
and female, that you know your job 
and can handle it. 


Women are coming of age in the 
union movement, as in business and 
industry. And slowly, their male coun- 
terparts are learning that they have a 
lot to offer in dedication, perseverance, 
guts and courage. Together, the men 
and women of this union can unite to 
make it, not only the best because it’s 
already that, but the most responsive 
of all the unions in this country to all 
its members’ needs. 

These five women were proud to 
say they were Teamsters; the Interna- 
tional Union is even prouder to call 
them Teamster officers. 


TRAINING the new union steward, 
and keeping more seasoned ones up- 
to-date, is one of the local union’s 
most important jobs, because they are 
the front-line troops—the people most 
rank and filers will have contact with 
on a daily basis, the ones who'll field 
the questions and follow up on prob- 
lems and potential grievances. 

In response to requests from Team- 
ster affiliates, the International Union 
has recently developed an innovative 
new steward training program to assist 
local unions with this nuts-and-bolts 
educational role. 

Two hundred stewards from Team- 
ster local unions in New York City 
and Tampa, Fla., were the first to par- 
ticipate in the program, which is being 
coordinated by Arthur F. Kane, direc- 
tor of the International Union’s re- 
search and education department. 

New York Local 808 was the first 
to try the new program, with its secre- 
tary-treasurer John Mahoney schedul- 
ing two separate sessions for stew- 
ards—one dealing with requirements 
of the National Labor Relations Act 
and the other with the Railway Labor 
Act. 

Tampa Local 79’s President Manuel 
Fernandez and _ Secretary-Treasurer 
Bob Meeks coordinated a two-day 
program for their stewards, held last 
month. Stewards came from many in- 
dustries including freight, UPS, car- 
haul, dairy and breweries, and at the 
twice daily sessions, heard presenta- 
tions related to their individual con- 
cerns. 


At the one-day sessions, stewards 
learn about the grievance procedure, 
from initial complaint through arbitra- 
tion, ask questions about the process, 
participate in class discussions and 
share their ideas. 


A questionnaire on the duties of a 
steward and an exercise on how to de- 
termine a grievance were two tools 
used to acquaint Tampa stewards with 
the process, along with a film they saw 
on. arbitration. 


The program is uniquely structured 
so that each local union, working with 
the International’s Research and Edu- 
cation Department and its staff, can 
create its own agenda for its stewards, 
and participate in the instruction. The 
International Union helps with ma- 
terial development, registration and 
administration of the program, provid- 
ing the materials and instructors for 
the sessions. 


Participants at early sessions have 
been enthused and report that they’ve 
learned a lot from the short training 
program. 


IBT'S Local Workshop 
Program Hits the Road 


Above, members of Local 808 in 
New York City at the first 
workshop class, with Sally 
Paine (standing, left) of the 
International staff and Art Kane 
(standing, fourth from left), 
director of the Research and 
Education Dept. At right, Local 
808 Secretary-Treasurer John 
Mahoney (left) discusses the 
agenda with Local 808 President 
Carmine Coullo. 

Below, Local 79 stewards listen 
to a discussion of grievance 
procedures led by Art Kane, Local 
79 President Manuel Fernandez 
and Secretary-Treasurer Bob 
Meeks. 
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“I ONCE ASKED an employer 
many years ago why he had a 
policy of not hiring anybody 40 
years or older. The employer an- 
swered that if a fellow worked 
hard all his working years, then 
he’s worn out at 40; if a guy is not 
worn out at 40, then it means he 
has not worked hard during his 
working years—‘and I don’t want 
him either way.’ ” 

That observation was made by Jerry 
Vercruse, a Teamster warehouse leader 
of vast experience, at the IBT National 
Warehouse Division meeting nearly 
two years ago. 

Vercruse was participating in a dis- 
cussion on productivity when he of- 
fered his grass roots view of one of the 
many problems surrounding the sub- 
ject of productivity. He was reminding 
the delegates that production stand- 
ards basically are a system of count- 
ing work production. 

Since that Teamster warehouse con- 
ference, productivity has become a 
word gaining increased prominence in 
the United States whenever there is 
talk about how to cope with inflation. 
The word is wrapped in mystery, 
often misunderstood, and frequently 
distorted in any inflation-fighting dis- 
cussion. 

“Productivity is an illusive concept,” 
noted the New York Times not so long 
ago. “The largest corporations say they 
cannot measure it on their own pro- 
duction lines. Yet government econ- 
omists can chart it on an economy- 
wide basis.” 

The chart looks bad. 

American productivity has been de- 
clining steadily for a decade. It has 
been only in recent months that gov- 
ernment leaders seem finally to have 
taken serious notice. 

President Carter, as 1978 drew to 
a close, signed an executive order 
creating a council to encourage im- 
provement of the nation’s productiv- 
ity, and declared: “Improvement in the 
growth of productivity is essential to 
the social and economic welfare of the 
American peopie.” 

He repeated this idea in his eco- 
nomic message to Congress last Jan- 
uary, adding for emphasis his view 
that the slowdown of productivity in 
the U.S. is “one of the major factors 
fueling inflation.” 

It’s unanimous now. Everyone seems 
to agree that faltering productivity is 
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mugging the American economy by 
diluting the wages of workers and the 
profits of business. 

Yet nobody seems to have the an- 
swer. 

As Charles L. Schultze, chairman of 
the Council of Economic Advisors, 
said recently when discussing a gov- 
ernment report projecting that produc- 
tivity growth would be sluggish in 
coming years: 

“Unfortunately, there are no magic 
buttons to push to improve productiv- 
ity.” 

It is necessary to note that people 
often are talking about different kinds 
of productivity. 

Political leaders and their advisors 
tend to think in terms of the Gross Na- 
tional Product—the sum of all goods 
and services produced—which is the 
most lofty approach. Also, they usually 
think of productivity as a goal. 

Others, particularly union leaders, 
take a more earthy approach because 
that is the realm in which they make 
decisions. For wage earners and their 
union representatives, productivity in 
fact is practical measurement of eco- 
nomic progress for both the worker 
and his employer. 

This difference in approach was 
spelled out by Dr. L.L. Beasley, an 
official of the National Center for 
Productivity and Quality of Working 
Life, an independent federal agency 
now disbanded. By way of lessening 
confusion, Dr. Beasley identified four 
aspects of productivity: 

—tLabor, where wages, hours and 
working conditions are the paramount 
consideration. 

—Management, where the main 
concern is profit as related to invest- 
ment. 

—Government, where the sole in- 
terest is whether the private sector 
sufficiently uses its potential. 

—Consumers, where the hope is a 
satisfactory standard of living at rea- 
sonable cost. 

Obviously, one person’s welfare in 
productivity consideration can be a 
millstone for another. Bad luck or 
good, it depends on who’s talking and 
who they represent. 

Take it from the view of organized 
labor, for instance, in particular that 
of the Teamsters Union whose negoti- 
ators even now are talking with 
motor carriers on a renewal of the 


PRODUCTIVITY: Core of the 


National Master Freight Agreement. 

General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, who with IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Roy Williams is co-chairman of 
the union committee, recently assessed 
the situation in this manner: 

“In the past two years, productivity 
of the trucking industry increased an 
average of 8 percent per year thanks 
to the skill, dedication and joint ef- 
forts of Teamsters and others in the 
industry. These productivity and effi- 
ciency gains have been returned to the 
consumer in the form of lower costs. 

“The records show that the truck- 
ing industry has increased its ton-mile 
revenue only 59 percent in the past 
10 years, while wholesale prices have 
gone up 94 percent. In the same per- 
iod, the value of the dollar declined 
nearly 50 percent.” 

Fitzsimmons stressed: “This means 
that in terms of real dollars—real 
1967 dollars—truck transportation 
costs have dropped. For every 1967 
dollar a shipper spent in truck trans- 
portation then, he spends only 77% 
cents now.” 

Furthermore, Fitzsimmons _ said, 
this achievement came about through 
better equipment, better roads, and 
better productivity of workers who 
were amply rewarded under the 
Teamster-negotiated contract all the 
while. 

The Teamsters and trucking man- 
agement are not sleeping on their lau- 
rels. A large part of the National 
Master Freight Agreement negotia- 
tions to date have been devoted to 
altering language so that both labor 
and management can live with 
changes in distribution as caused by 
constant innovations in the marketing 
system. 

There are those in both the execu- 
tive and legislative branches of gov- 
ernment who have a blind spot when 
it comes to recognizing the healthy, 
combined achievement of the Team- 
sters Union and the trucking industry 
in productiveness. 

For whatever reason, the transpor- 
tation of freight—especially truck 
tonnage—has received a dispropor- 
tionate share of attention by the infla- 
tion fighters. 

The attention is misdirected 
because when you get down to it, 
transportation is one of the smallest 
factors affecting national productivity. 


Inflation Storm 


In terms of output per hour worked 
for all people in the country, trans- 
portation accounts for but 3.9 per- 
cent of the total effort. This fact 
shows where the anti-inflation pro- 
gram has gone wrong so often—mis- 
guided by erroneous emphasis. 

Output per hour by government 
workers in 1977, for _ instance, 
amounted to 124% percent of all work 
activity in the nation that year. (Fig- 
ures are not in for 1978.) The col- 
lective work output of workers in 
wholesale and retail trade, manufac- 
turing, services, government and in 
finance, insurance and real estate 
totaled more than 82 percent in 1977. 

It stands to reason, for example, 
that if even a small productivity gain 
is made in the area of government 
work, there would be an enormous 
improvement in the total picture com- 
pared with what is possible in trans- 
portation’s 3.9 percent of the whole. 
The same is true for other small 
industries such as communication 
(3.2 percent) and utilities (2.3 per- 
cent). 

Figuring it out with simple mathe- 


The percentage share of Amer- 
ica’s work productivity* by in- 
dusty in 1977 is shown in the 
following figures compiled by 
the Council of Economic Advis- 
ors and the Department of Com- 
merce in a January, 1979, re- 
port to the Congress: 


15.4%—Finance, insurance, 
real estate. 
14.4%—Manufacturing 
(durable goods). 
12.5% —Government. 
12.0%—Services. 
10.0%—Retail trade. 
9.9%—Manufacturing (non- 
durable goods). 
7.3%—Wholesale trade. 
4.3%—Construction. 
3.9%—Transportation. 
3.2% —Communication. 
2.9% —Agriculture. 
2.3% — Utilities. 
1.9%—All other productivity. 


100.0% 

(* Output per hour worked for 
all persons; government workers, 
for example, accounted for 1214 
percent of all hourly output in 
the United States during 1977.) 


matics reveals that the midget of 
transportation would have to improve 
its productivity ratio three times that 
of any gain by the giant of govern- 
ment to make any impact on overall 
productivity improvement. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
motor carriers are but a portion of 
transportation activity. The railroads, 
canal barges, airlines and buses all 
require work output by employees. 

To suggest that both organized 
labor and management do not have a 
common interest in productivity im- 
provement is truly foolish. This mes- 
sage comes through in a recent com- 
ment by Jackson Grayson, Jr., chair- 
man of the American Productivity 
Center, a private, non-profit organiza- 
tion. 

Responding to the myth that unions 
tend to block efforts by business to 
spur worker output, Grayson replied: 

“.. I know there are cases where 
unions impose work restrictions. But 
I know, too, that management often 
imposes restrictions on labor that 
makes it inefficient. I don’t think we 
can assign blame to either unions or 
management. It’s a joint problem.” 

Labor’s interest in productivity has 
become a matter of self defense in 
recent months, The Administration’s 
Council on Wage and Price Stability 
has often taken a less than realistic 
view in its interpretations of Presi- 
dent Carter’s voluntary wage-price 
guidelines. 

The council, for instance, gave the 
following inequitable answer to the 
question of whether workers can get 
higher pay increases if they increase 
their productivity: 

“Extra increases can be granted for 
better productivity only if there is a 
change in contractual work rules and 
practices that genuinely improve pro- 
ductivity. Increased productivity as a 
result of improved technology in gen- 
eral does not qualify workers for 
higher salaries.” 

Largely forgotten in productivity’s 
relationship to economic stability is 
the historic pattern of industrial evo- 
lution in the United States. It has 
been technologicai change that has 
rolled the U.S. economy onward and 
upward through the years in one 
industrial tidal wave after another. 

For the moment, there is no 
freshly-invented gaudy gizmo on the 
market that promises to be consumed 


in great quantities and change the 
lives of all Americans. The most re- 
cent such wave came with the bur- 
geoning computer industry. 

While it is true that technological 
changes spur productivity, it is equally 
true that the progress of such change 
eventually goes full circle and begins 
to retard productivity. 

Industrial innovation in the begin- 
ning is slow because of high-cost cus- 
tomization. Skilled workers do the 
labor. Then when the product be- 
comes standardized, as do the pro- 
duction lines, unskilled labor replaces 
the masterly hands. 


From then on, it is simply a matter 
of business management as to whether 
or not a manufacturing enterprise 
continues to improve its productivity. 
The copy-cat makers come upon the 
scene and further erode what once 
was a new and welcome encourage- 
ment to productivity. 

More than two centuries ago, an 
early pioneer of economics declared 
that riches in the earth are no lasting 
determinant of the wealth of a nation. 
This great-great-grandaddy of econo- 
mics was named Adam Smith and to 
support his view, he wrote: 

“The annual labor of every nation 
is the fund which originally supplies 
it with all the necessaries and conven- 
iences of life which it annually con- 
sumes, and which consist always 
either in the immediate produce of 
that labor, or in what is purchased 
with that produce from _ other 
nations.” 

Smith said a nation’s true wealth 
depends upon its capacity to produce. 
Further, the capacity to pioduce de- 
pends upon the “skill, dexterity and 
judgment with which its labor is gen- 
erally applied” as well as the propor- 
tion of the population employed in 
useful labor. 

Perhaps it is in this sense that the 
United States is failing to harness the 
wildcat of productivity. 

America has the capacity to produce 
but nearly half that capacity is idle. 
Twentieth century automation slowly 
and inexorably has destroyed the skill 
and dexterity of the workforce. Man- 
agement’s most optimistic programs 
sometimes fail because they are at the 
mercy of multinational monopoly and 
so go for naught. Finally, the nation 
has 500,000 millionaires who do 
nothing. 
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Below, participants in 10th Work- 
shop. Above, guest speakers Stuart 
Eizenstat of the White House & 
Rep. William Green (D-N.Y.). 


IBT 


Workshop's 


Proving 
Its Worth 


FOR THE 35 officers and business 
representatives attending the 10th 
Teamster workshop last month in 
Washington, D.C., it was a week 
packed with new ideas, better insights 
into the operations of different IBT 
departments, and informative 
discussions. 

All officers attending the session are 
finding that there is always something 
you can learn, even if you’ve been a 
local union officer for years. Because 
as fast as technologies and procedures 
can change, so does the union’s 
approach to them. Providing the 
members with the best service avail- 
able is always the ultimate goal. 

Among the guest speakers at the 
latest class were Congressman William 
Green (D-N.Y.), Swen Cramer of the 
National Strategy Information Center, 
and Stuart Eizenstat, President 
Carter’s chief advisor for domestic 
affairs (see a related story on his 
remarks). 

Attending the most recent workshop 
class were: Paul Bellamy, president, 
Local 23, Johnson City, Tenn.; 
George Harris, president, Local 82, 
Quincy, Mass.; J. Allen Hobart, 
business agent, Local 148, Wenatchee, 
Wash.; George Langkil, business 
agent, Local 299, Detroit, Mich.; 
Robert LaDuke, president, Anthony 
Serdar, vice president, and William 
Covell, trustee and business agent, all 
of Local 301 in Waukegan, III.; Willie 
Kline, business agent, Local 311, 
Baltimore, Md.; and Nick J. Thee, 
trustee, Local 384, Norristown, Pa. 

Also attending were: Clarence Lark, 
president, and Vincent Marciaro, 
secretary-treasurer, both of Local 390, 
Miami, Fla.; Francis Belusko, 


president, and Harry T. Powell, 
recording secretary, both of Local 401, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; Terry Caughey, 
business agent, Local 527, Muskegon, 
Mich.; James E. Moulthrop, president, 
and David Cooke, secretary-treasurer, 
both of Local 529 in Elmira, N.Y.; 
Ralph Mellons, president of Local 
549, Blountville, Tenn.; and Jack 
Cox, secretary-treasurer, Local 572, 
Carson, Calif. 

Other participants included: Jay J. 
Holt, president, Local 576, San Jose, 
Calif.; Wayne Woodhead, president, 
Local 649, Falconer, N.Y.; David E. 
Powell, president, and Ernest C, Yates, 
business agent, both of Local 665, 
San Francisco, Calif.; LaVonne 
McGinty, recording secretary, Local 
692, Long Beach, Calif.; William 
Hagner, recording secretary, anr 
Charlene Doak, trustee, both of Local 
803, New York, N.Y. 

Representing Local 822 in Norfolk, 
Va. was its secretary-treasurer, Otis 
Landis, while from Washington, D.C. 
Local 922 came Secretary-Treasurer 
Ken Weisert. 

From Local 930 in Tampa, Fla. 
came Vaular Dene Rouse, its presi- 
dent, and Carol Paulk, secretary- 
treasurer; from Local 990 in Thunder 
Bay, Ontario, Can., came John 
Happonen, its president. 

Also attending were Kansas City, 
Mo. Joint Council 56 organizers 
Charlene George and Tom Nabors; 
Canadian Conference Research 
Director Robert Robichaud from 
Ottawa, Ontario; Bob Brown, director 
of public relations for the Central 
Conference in Kansas City; and Jim 
Shelton, a representative of the 
Eastern Conference of Teamsters. 


Engine Man 


VERY TRUCK MECHANIC has his own way of listen- 
HE ing to the hundreds of horses in an engine. Jesse 
Littlejohn’s method was one commonly used in a 

lot of garages, even today. 

When challenged to learn the source of an engine 
knock, Jesse would begin by picking up a broken ham- 
mer handle in the garage. He would start the truck 
engine and then place one end of the wood on the block 
and the other end against his ear. This would permit 
him to feel the vibration even as he heard the sound. 
In this way, he could determine whether the knock was 
from a faulty rod, a bearing, or whatever. It was the 
best system available in lieu of sophisticated diagnosis 
machinery. 

Jesse Littlejohn was aware of certain facts when he 
finally became a truck mechanic. An engine is a pre- 
cision mechanism. Everything has to balance. The basic 
fundamental of keeping an engine performing properly 
is correct maintenance. 

As for the work itself, Jesse once tried to explain it 
to a newcomer at the Continental Bakery Company 
garage in Oklahoma City, Oklahoma. He said: 

“The most important thing about being a mechanic 
is that you got to want to be a mechanic. That’s number 
one. You just can’t take the job. You got to be able to 
want the job and take all that goes with it. It’s hard 
work. It ain’t easy. You’re going to have some up’s and 
down’s. You’re going to have to be able to lay out 
under those trucks in snow, rain, sleet and hail—because 
they’re going to break down.” 


EFORE JESSE LITTLEJOHN became a mechanic, how- 
B ever, he was a washer and greaser at the bakery 
garage where he went to work in 1937. Earlier, 
he had been a black teenager working in a gasoline 
station in Oklahoma City. Prior to that, he and his fam- 
ily had been picking cotton in Altus, Oklahoma. The 
family had moved northward in stages from Paris, 
Texas, where Jesse was born in 1916. 
The service station job was all the 20-year-old Jesse 
could find for work in the mid-1930’s. It was Great 


Depression time in America. Oklahoma’s economy was 
floundering like that of every other state. Jesse, newly 
married, worked hard. His flash on the job impressed 
a customer, Dutch Leiber, who regularly had an auto 
serviced at the station. 

One day Leiber, an employee of Continental Baking, 
said to Jesse, “Why don’t you come to work at the 
bakery? They need a man in the garage.” 

“I don’t know,” Jesse replied. “I’ll think it over.” 

That night Jesse discussed the prospect with his wife. 
They lived with his mother-in-law. A better job might 
help them to get a place of their own. Jesse decided to 
try for the bakery job. 

Continental hired Jesse to wash and grease the trucks 
serviced in a garage immediately adjacent to the bakery 
production building. There were some changes in Jesse’s 
job conditions. His pay was much better—$17 a week. 
There was always the delicious odor of cinnamon mixed 
with the acrid fumes of gasoline and oil. And there 
were many, many new faces. 


payroll. Only four of the workers were in the 

garage—a superintendent, two mechanics and 
Jesse Littlejohn. There were great numbers of people 
coming and going at all hours of the day. The plant 
supplied baked goods for the western half of Oklahoma 
and operated around the clock. Jesse could not get ac- 
customed to the constant movement of people unknown 
to him. 

At the end of two weeks, he decided to quit the job 
and go back to the service station where human rela- 
tionships were simpler, one auto at a time. 

J.C. Grant, the bakery plant manager, called Jesse to 
his office and asked, “Why’re you quittin’, Jesse?” 

Jesse tried to explain his difficulties in adjusting to the 
nearness of so many strangers. 

Grant, a good man, launched into a lengthy talk with 
Jesse Littlejohn. He offered some advice to the young 
black man: “You'll run into different personalities. But 


MM: THAN 300 EMPLOYEES were on the bakery 
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don’t pay any attention when somebody says something 
to you out of the way. Just ignore it and go on about 
your business.” 

Jesse returned to washing and greasing the company’s 
‘cracker box’ fleet of White and Ford straight trucks. 
He decided he would do his work, tend to his own 
business, and let everything else slide off him like rain- 
water. 


tween the boss and the worker. Often it is an 

honest development on the job—a natural re- 
sponse to an unexpected friendly persuasion. This is 
especially true in small shops. 

That was how Teamsters Union membership came to 
Jesse Littlejohn at the Continental Bakery in 1938, a 
year after he went to work for the company. 

Teamster Local 886 of Oklahoma City was in its in- 
fancy at the time. Two of the new union’s organizers 
came around to visit the Continental garage one day. 
There were only the four men working in the garage 
but Local 886 was trying to sign up all shops. 

The union organizers remained only a few minutes, 
long enough to introduce themselves and explain what 
they had in mind, and then departed. Jesse and his 
coworkers had no idea what a union was. The shop 
supervisor was Ralph Smitt and the mechanics were 
Demps Bass and C.D. Dunham. 

When the Teamsters came around the second time, 
they stayed longer to talk with the men. The bakery 
manager, J.C. Grant, saw the organizers this time but 
went on to his office without interrupting the shop gab. 
Later, when the Teamsters were gone, Grant came down 
to the garage. He called the crew together. 

‘Do you know what you’re gettin’ into?” Grant 
asked. 

The mechanics and Jesse Littlejohn all nodded, ‘no.’ 
They really did not know. 

Grant had earlier experience with unions as a man- 
ager in Missouri and was well aware of the potential 
for strife in America’s young labor movement awakening 
in 1938. Unionism was almost unknown in Oklahoma. 
Grant wanted to avoid any turmoil at the bakery. 

“T’ll tell you what,’ Grant said to the men. “I'll 
tell you all I know about unions and if you decide to 
get into it, Pll help you.” 

Grant was honest in his presentation during which 
he talked more like a father than an employer to the 
garage employees. The crew, to a man, joined Teamster 
Local 886 a couple of weeks later. Grant, true to his 
word, made no objections. 

Jesse Littlejohn for years would remember well the 
reason he and others joined the union. They concluded 
that alone they did not have a leg to stand on. So they 
paid their initiation fees and a month’s dues. They 
received a dues book in which they pasted red-and-blue 
stamps as receipts, and proceeded to unanimously ratify 
their first garage contract. They got big wage gains, 
overtime, holidays, better hours, and the surprise of paid 
vacations. 


HENEVER JESSE WAS CAUGHT UP on his washing 

W and greasing, he would help the mechanics in 
the garage. The mystery of engines was a 

lure for Jesse. Engines were important and he wanted 
to know what made them tick. If something went wrong 
with an engine, Jesse always wanted to know what it 


was and how to fix it. 


N° ALL UNION MEMBERSHIP is born of conflict be- 
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The mechanics liked the young black man and en- 
joyed his happy-go-lucky company. They welcomed his 
off-moments of assistance and gradually began teaching 
him the intricacies of combustion engines. 

By the time World War II came along, at which 
point Jesse Littlejohn was drafted into the army, he 
knew considerable about engines. The army put Jesse 
into a unit called the 825th Amphibious Company and 
sent the whole shebang to the South Pacific. 

Jesse’s experience put him in good stead. He became 
a sergeant and was responsible for the maintenance of 
amphibious ducks—army boats—that were dispatched 
from shore to meet navy supply ships and ferry cargo 
back to the beach. Jesse became a pretty good mechanic 
under fire. The repair unit never put out a duck that 
couldn’t make the return trip. Soldiers needed food and 
ammunition. 

Upon entering the army, Jesse had carried 170 pounds 
on a frame slightly less than six feet tall. He ballooned 
to 210 pounds. A few months after returning home at 
the end of hostilities, Jesse was back to 170 pounds. He 
also once again was on the wash and grease rack at 
Continental Baking Company. 


fledged mechanic. In 1953, the company recog- 

nized his skills. He was officially designated a 
mechanic under the Teamster contract. In the next few 
years he twice was sent to diesel schools—at company 
expense—in Dallas, Texas, and Kansas City, Missouri. 

Other changes were occurring. The bakery’s garage 
crew began growing in size as the number of transports 
increased. Jesse and the others kept the equipment in 
top condition at all hours. Trucks departed at different 
times of the day to deliver baked goods and returned on 
the same staggered schedule. The plant served all of 
central and western Oklahoma. 

Another change was corporate in nature. International 
Telephone and Telegraph purchased the Continental 
Baking Company and it became known as ITT Conti- 
nental Baking Company. 

There was yet another change. Jesse and his wife, 
Jewell, had two children. For a time, he drove the roads 
as a transport driver to increase his income. But the 
hours were long and he could never get the proper rest. 
After a couple of years’ driving, Jesse returned to the 
garage and his work as a mechanic. 


TT tet WAS NO DENYING Jesse’s ambition to be a full- 


RUCK ENGINES kept Jesse Littlejohn captivated 

f throughout the remainder of his working years. 

He had great respect for them, having learned 
early that an engine demands concentration. A mech- 
anic’s failure to pay close attention to what he is doing 
can result in a penalty. It could be as little a thing as a 
skinned knuckle or a sprained wrist. It could be as bad 
as the loss of a finger or two. 

Jesse never lost a finger or even a joint because he 
watched what he was doing. No laughing and grinning 
or looking off elsewhere. No aimless talk or horseplay. 
The engine is the master and the mechanic is the slave 
the moment the man puts his hand on the metal to try 
and reverse the roles. 

By Jesse’s own admission, it was eight or nine years 
before he felt completely at home with the engines and 
knew exactly what he was going. 

He remained a mechanic for ITT Continental Baking 
Company until November, 1978, when the years of 
hard work began to take their toll. What originally was 


diagnosed as on-and-off arthritis in his left shoulder 
and elbow slowly became a severe and unpredictable 
case of bursitis. The inflammation flared up often. There 
were increasing numbers of days when Jesse no longer 
could rise from bed and be confident that he could grip 
a wrench with his left hand. 

Jesse retired from the garage work after 41 years on 
the job. Through 40 of those years he had been a 
member of Teamster Local 886, going to the union meet- 
ings, voting on contract proposals, candidates for elec- 
tion and all of the other decisions that face union 
members. 


Teamster Local 886 headquarters if only to admire 

the building and visit the fellows. He is proud of 
the facility because he helped create this showcase of 
Oklahoma unionism. 


Jesse and his wife are grandparents now. They still 


Jz L. LITTLEJOHN today occasionally returns to the 


attend church affairs; infrequently, Jesse returns to sing 
baritone in the choir. His union-negotiated pension of 
$550 a month augments the benefits he receives from 
Social Security. The Littlejohns live comfortably in 
Oklahoma City. 

The former truck mechanic remains a great believer 
in Teamsterism. He recently gave some advice to the 
young son of a neighbor on the pros and cons of joining 
a union. Based on his own experience, Jesse said: 

“Remember now, you’re a young man. Let’s think 
twice. If you’re going to get any place and make any 
money, you’re going to have to go to the union job. 

“You might as well make up your mind to try and 
get in the union and be an important part of it. You’re 
going to go down to that union and be wanting things. 
You can’t get everything—but they’re going to do the 
best they can for you. 

“So you listen to them. You kind of take heed with 
your fellow employees. You all thresh it out among your- 
selves when you go back to the shop. 

“But always think one thing: I’m in the union—I’ve 
got some help!” 


“BE A MIRACLE WORKER’ is the theme of this year’s National 
Easter Seal Society telethon to be aired March 24-25 on television 
stations coast-to-coast; and already, Teamsters are getting excited about 
helping make those miracles happen, backing up the International 
Union’s announced sponsorship of this year’s telethon with their 
voluntary donations and fund-raising efforts. 

Miracles happen every day at Easter Seal Centers—handicapped 
children learn to walk and stroke victims regain use of paralyzed limbs 
—thanks to facilities made possible by funds raised through this 
telethon. 

And when that star-studded spectacular airs March 24-25, Teamsters 
will be a part of it, appearing during local segments to make donations, 
report on their fund-raising efforts and man telephones for call-in 
donations, and nationally when General President Fitzsimmons and = 
General Secretary-Treasurer Schoessling present the overall donation 
from Teamsters Union members. 

Together, we will be proving that Teamsters, too, can make 
miracles happen. 

By now, most Teamsters probably have sent their donations to 
Easter Seals, using the forms enclosed in International Teamster. 

But for any local unions or members who’d like to do more before 
telethon time, here are a few fund-raising ideas. 


CB RALLY OR COFFEE BREAK. Admission could be charged, 
= With proceeds going to Easter Seals. 


FLEA MARKET, PLANT OR BAKE SALE. Why not have 
= members donate white elephant items, plants and cakes, and hold 
your own fair in your local union parking lot for Easter Seals. 


DISCO DANCE. How about hosting a party at the local union 
ghall, with members paying admission for this charitable cause. 


WALK-A-THONS, MARATHONS AND BIKE-A-THONS. 
» Participants could get some exercise, and by asking for sponsors 
to pledge a certain amount per mile, you could involve both Teamsters 
and your community in your fund-raising. 


Then, on telethon weekend, tune in to the telethon and see how your 


Jack Klugman, Easter Seals’ national fellow Teamsters did. And don’t be surprised if you see them there, 


campaign chairman and telethon host, 


joins Claire in asking Teamsters to help decked out in Teamster jackets and issuing challenges for support 
make the 1979 telethon the best ever. from members of other unions. 


BE A MIRACLE WORKER 


EASTER SEALS AVA 
2023 W. Ogden Ave. 

Chicago, IL 60612 
ATTN: IBT FUND naNDICarPe 


Please fill out and 


clip this coupon | Asamember of Teamster Local #___, I support the work of Easter Seals. 


and mail with your 


| oheck ov money. My check/money order for $_______ is enclosed. 


Name: 


| order, payable to: 


Address: 


| BASTER SEALS | 
| 2023 W. Ogden Ave. 
Chicago, IL 60612 __ 
| ATTN: IBT Fund 


City: Statese sass ieee tes ZipCode: 


Signature: 
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IBT 


High Court to 
Review OSHA 
Health Rule 


The Supreme Court has decided to 
review a controversial U.S. Appeals 
Court ruling that requires OSHA to 
balance workers’ lives against industry 
costs when setting job health stand- 
ards. The case involves OSHA’s new 
regulation limiting worker exposure to 
benzene, a solvent shown to cause 
leukemia. 


When the standard was enacted, in- 
dustry associations immediately filed 
suit in the U. S. Court of Appeals for 
the Fifth Circuit, located in New Or- 
leans. The suit alleged OSHA had 
failed to show that a substantial benefit 
would result from the money spent to 
comply with the rule. The court 
agreed, and struck down the entire 
rule. 


This decision was contrary to ear- 
lier rulings on OSHA health standards 
by Appeals Courts in New York, 
Philadelphia, and Washington, D. C. 
Those courts had rejected using a strict 
cost-benefit analysis, partly because it 
is so difficult and dangerous to place 
a dollar value on human lives. In- 
stead, these courts had said that OSHA 
need only show that a new standard 
was not so costly that it couldn’t be 
implemented without putting an indus- 
try out of business. 


Since the Supreme Court customar- 
ily reviews issues on which the lower 
courts are divided, its decision to hear 
the benzene case comes as no major 
surprise. Unless the lower court’s deci- 
sion is reversed, however, working 
people will be the real losers, since 
each new OSHA standard will be sub- 
ject to attack and years of delaying 
litigation. 

A final decision is not likely to be 
handed down until very late this year. 


Department of Safety and Health 


Master Freight Negotiators 
Make Safety a Major Issue 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters recently announced pro- 
posed new safety and health standards 
for its members covered under the 
National Master Freight Agreement, 
which expires March 31. The revisions 
are part of a continuing effort by the 
union to upgrade standards in the con- 
tract, as well as through governmental 
regulation and enforcement, 

The bargaining demands, made pub- 
lic last month by Teamsters General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons, if 
agreed to by employers, would make 
the nation’s roads more safe for all 
drivers as well as Teamsters. “While it 
is already well established that regu- 
lated vehicles driven by union drivers 
have the best safety records of any 
vehicle on the highways, we are always 
anxious to improve that record and 
add to our members’ protection when- 
ever possible,” the Teamster leader 
said. 

The new requirements supplement 
existing contract requirements which 
stipulate, among other things, that no 
driver be required “to take out on the 
streets or highways any vehicle that is 
not in safe operating condition or 
equipped with the safety appliances 
prescribed by law.” 

Included in the new proposals are 
provisions for specified cab dimensions 
and sleeper berths; prohibitions against 
driving certain types of trucks, driver 
information on weight distribution; 


quality and load requirements for. 


tires; additional brake requirements to 
help prevent jackknives; new require- 
ments on steps, handholds, and cat- 
walks, specified maintenance of seats 
and air conditioners, and periodic 
cleaning and sanitizing of the cabs. 
Also included are new procedures 
for settling certain disputes which may 


arise over interpretation of the re- 
quirements. These include providing 
drivers with the maintenance history 
of the vehicle, a calibration sticker for 
the speedometer until it can be cali- 
brated to within three mph of accu- 
racy, and compulsory arbitration of 
disputes between company and union 
doctors. 

The minimum cab dimensions are 
proposed because of a growing ten- 
dency to diminish cab sizes in favor of 
trailer sizes to meet state length and 
weight restrictions. These dimensions 
are based on the McFarland Study, a 
definitive work conducted for the U.S. 
Army. 

Under the proposed requirements, 
the so-called ‘“‘cab-under” truck, a rela- 
tively new configuration where the 
driver actually sits under the trailer, 
would be prohibited. 


The Teamsters are asking that all 
tractors be required to have front axle 
shock absorbers and that all trailers 
be marked as to their exact weight. 


The Teamsters Union is also propos- 
ing that employers and unions set up a 
joint safety and health committee at 
each terminal to provide safe and 
healthful working conditions. 


Teamsters President Fitzsimmons 
said the union will continue its strong 
committed effort for new legislation 
on truck weight and length standards, 
vehicle safety related equipment, 
hours of service, dangerous cargo and 
other issues which can be controlled 
by government regulation. 

“The changes as requested are to 
increase safety for our members,” he 
added, “in order to ensure the Amer- 
ican public the continuance of the 
safest, best transportation system in 
the world today.” 
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Employees must be guaranteed ac- 
cess to any and all medical information 
about themselves collected by their 
employer, a Teamster spokesman told 
OSHA officials at a recent hearing. 
The IBT was one of a number of 
unions testifying on OSHA’s proposed 
rules dealing with access to employee 
exposure and medical records. The 
union was represented by Stephen 
McDougall, the IBT’s occupational 
health expert. 

The OSHA proposal addresses three 
main issues—who may examine rec- 
ords of air samples taken by an em- 
ployer, who may examine medical 
records of employees maintained by 
the employer, and how long must an 
employer keep these records. 

As to the first of these questions, 
McDougall testified that free access 
to records of the levels of harmful 
substances in the plant atmosphere 
was critical to effective enforcement 
of job health standards. Only by know- 
ing the results of these air samples is 
it possible to determine when and 
where corrective steps must be taken. 
As a result, ready access should be 
guaranteed to present and former em- 
ployees, their union, OSHA inspectors, 
and to the National Institute for Occu- 
pational Safety and Health (NIOSH), 
which conducts research on occupa- 
tional health hazards. 

The IBT rejected industry claims of 
the need to protect “trade secrets,” 
arguing that disclosure of employee 
exposure to toxic chemicals would in 
no way compromise the secrecy of 
product formulas. 

Different factors must be consid- 
ered in answering the second question 
of employee medical records. Here, 
the IBT argued, the privacy rights of 
the employees require that stricter 
controls be placed on disclosure. 

Of course, employees must have an 
unlimited right to examine and make 
copies of their own medical records, 
and to have those records sent to their 
personal physician. 

As to government officials, the un- 
ion urged that NIOSH researchers be 
given access to all records, provided 
some method is employed to guaran- 
tee their confidentiality. OSHA should 
be allowed to examine those records 
that relate directly to enforcement of 
OSHA’s health standards. 

Other parties, such as the employ- 
ee’s collective bargaining representa- 
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tive, should have access to specific 
medical records only with the em- 
ployee’s consent, to summaries of 
medical records that don’t identify in- 
dividual workers. 

As to the final question, the IBT 
testified that employers should keep 
exposure and medical records for no 
less than 30 years. While this may 
seem long, McDougall pointed out 
that many occupational illnesses take 
20 or more years to surface in an 
individual. The only reliable and ac- 


Workers Need Access to Records, 
Teamsters Tell OSHA Panel 


curate method of tracing the origins 
of these illnesses is to examine records 
made at the time the employee was 
exposed to a particular substance. 

As might be expected, industry wit- 
nesses at the hearing took a much 
more restrictive view of which records 
should be released, and who should 
have access to them. 

The hearings have been completed, 
and OSHA should issue its final rule 
on this matter before the end of the 
year. 


Three-Million Miler 


2 
2 


Paul W. Leffert, a member of Teamster Local 371 and tractor-trailer driver for ITT 
Continental Baking Company’s Davenport, la., bakery, was recently awarded the 
National Safety Council’s exclusive Three Million Mile Award, joining NSC’s elite 
club of only 13 drivers throughout the U.S. who've covered that distance without 
a preventable accident. Leffert, 60, from Bettendorf, la. has been driving trucks 
for 40 years. His name has now been entered on a permanent Roll of Honor at 


NSC headquarters in Chicago. 


MELEE 


TODAY'S TEAMSTERS 


Active in Many Areas... 


Gratetul 
Pensioners 


When Loretta Dankwertz became the 
first Teamster at Emery Air Freight in 
Folcroft, Pa. to retire with a union pen- 
sion, her co-workers celebrated with a 
dinner in her honor. Here Ms. Dank- 
wertz (left) is shown being presented 
with an honorary withdrawal card by 
Arthur Duckenfield, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 161. 


$11,500 Backpay 


Tony De Rosa (left) is the first member 
of Teamster Local 830 to retire under 
the union’s top pension benefit of $600 
a month for life. De Rosa, a member 
of the Philadelphia-based union for 38 
years, receives congratulations from 
Gordon G. Grubb, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 830. 


Ed Schweizer (center) is mighty happy with a $11,500 backpay check following 
successful conclusion of a National Labor Relations Board case brought by Team- 
ster Local 107 of Philadelphia, Pa. Shown congratulating Schweizer are (left and 
right) Joe Cimino, president of Local 107, and Jack Smalley, a business agent for 
the union. Schweizer was the victim of an ownership change involving Sinclair 


Valentine Co., and a firm called Hipkins. 


Local 25 Gains 
$139,553 
Backpay 

For Members 


Teamster Local 25 of Boston, Mass., 
gained $139,553 in backpay for mem- 
bers as a result of nearly three dozen 
arbitration victories in recent weeks. 

IBT Vice President William J. Mc- 
Carthy, president of Local 25, said 
the awards included a Local 25 rec- 
ord of $75,200 won for Larry Falter 
and Richard Barry of Webster Truck- 
ing. 

Other five-figure wins included 
$23,000 for John Kemp employed at 
Westinghouse Electric Supply Co., and 
$17,500 for Tom Carlton working at 
PSC Resources, Inc. 

Nearly every arbitration case in- 
volved a discharge that was reversed 
in the findings after hearings. 

McCarthy complimented the Local 
25 business agents who successfully 
pursued the cases to the final deci- 
sions. 


Local 111 
Awards 
Scholarships 


Thirteen lucky college freshmen 
were honored recently when New 
York City Teamster Local 111 hosted 
its sixth scholarship dinner-dance. 

The Teamster sons and daughters 
were this year’s recipients of the 
Joseph P. Selly Scholarships, awarded 
annually by the local union to deserv- 
ing candidates, 

Recipients of the $500 grants in- 
cluded: Gail Ackerman, Jayne Barry, 
Theresa Barry, Carmel Burke, Patricia 
Connelly, Richard Flinn, Edward Fox, 
Michael Goeller, Michael Griglik, 
Susan Jaeger, Peter Mazzaroni, Delvis 
Seda and Mark Weise. 

Daniel J. Kane, president of Local 
111, congratulated the 13 students on 
the honor, adding that members of 
Local 111 were happy to be able to 
help further their educations. 
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$1,727,258 


Has N.J. Officers All Smiles 


TEAMSTER Local 153 of Union, N.J., 
recently was awarded $1,727,258 in 
damages from the Falstaff Brewing 
Corp., in a court suit brought by the 
union. 

The judgment, considered one of 
the largest on behalf of union mem- 
bers in the history of the state of New 
Jersey, was gained in the U.S. District 
Court and confirmed an arbitration 
award rendered in favor of the Team- 
ster affiliate. 

The sum of money constitutes dam- 
ages for loss of backpay and loss of 
medical-insurance coverage resulting 
from the closing of Falstaff’s depot 
in North Bergen, N.J. 

Falstaff immediately notified the 
court that it would appeal the decision 
to the U.S. Court of Appeals. Mean- 
while, the company was ordered to de- 
posit with the court a sum of $1.8 
million to assure full payment of the 
judgment in the event that the appeal 
is rejected by the higher court. 

Attorneys for Local 153 advised 
Herbert Heilmann, Jr., secretary- 
treasurer of the union, that the appeal 
process probably will take six or 
eight months. Meanwhile, interest of 
nearly $10,000 a month continues to 
pile up on the escrow fund. 

The judgment on the suit culminated 
the case that originated in late 1975 
when Local 153 filed for arbitration 
against Falstaff only days following the 
shutdown of the brewery’s depot in 
question. From North Bergen, Falstaff 
had been distributing beer and ale to 
retail outlets in New Jersey, New York 
City, Staten Island and Western Long 
Island. 

Even as it was closing the depot, 
Falstaff began using independent beer 
distributors to serve the same custom- 
ers in New Jersey and New York. 

Heilmann and Henry Tchorzewski, 
president of Local 153, felt the prac- 
tice violated the contract’s provisions. 
An arbitrator agreed and much time 
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was consumed over a two-year period 
to determine the scope of the damages 
to each member of the union who was 
working for Falstaff at the time. 

While the case was in court, the 
company tried one legal diversion after 
another in the federal courts and be- 
fore the National Labor Relations 
Board with the purpose of upsetting 
the arbitration ruling. 

The federal court ruled that Falstaff 
was bound by the arbitrator’s award, 
having agreed in both the collective 
bargaining agreement and in a sub- 
mission agreement signed on the first 
day of the arbitration case that the 
award would be “final and binding.” 


Playing important roles in a $1.7 million judgment won by Teamster Local 153 of 


It was also ruled by the court that 
Falstaff had specifically agreed in the 
contract that the depot employees only 
—and no independent distributors— 
were to handle the 15,000 retail cus- 
tomers serviced from the North Ber- 
gen depot. 

Falstaff attempted to assert a claim 
that the collective bargaining agree- 
ment violated federal and anti-trust 
laws as well as the National Labor 
Relations Act. 

Heilmann extended high praise to 
Nick Raimo, former secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 153, for his outstanding 
assistance through the three-year strug- 
gle. 


Union, N.J., over Falstaff Brewing Corp., were the men in this photo (left to 
right): Carl Schantahek, retiree; Herbert Heilmann, Jr., Local 153 secretary- 
treasurer; IBT Vice President Sam Provenzano, joint council head; Henry Tcho- 
rzewski, Local 153 president, and Nick Raimo, former secretary-treasurer of the 


Teamster affiliate union. 


In the Winner's Circle 


Teamster Doug Mansfield, shown here receiving a $5,590 backpay award from 
Local 651 President Ken Silvers (left), is back on the job with Rainbo Baking 


Company, thanks to intervention by the local union. Mansfield, a route driver 


for the company, was fired last year. When the company decided to ignore an 
arbitrator’s decision that he should be reinstated, the Lexington, Ky. local filed 


suit in federal court. The company later decided to settle out of court, taking 
the Teamster back and paying both the backpay mandated by the arbitrator 


and court costs. 


Teamster Veteran J. OC. Allgood 
Dies Suddenly in Texas 


J. O. Allgood, who began a 35-year 
membership in the Teamsters Union 
on June 12, 1942, died suddenly Jan- 
uary 17, 1979, in Vashti, Texas. All- 
good had retired December 31, 1978. 

He first became a Teamster member 
of Local 47 in Ft. Worth, Texas, 
while employed as a city driver for 
Texas and Pacific Motor Transport 
Company. During the 1940’s he served 
as a business agent for Local 47. In 
December, 1958, he began serving the 
union as an elected official, having 
been chosen by Local 47 membership 
that year as secretary-treasurer. He 
held that position until July, 1972, 
when he became a representative for 
the Southern Conference of Teamsters. 

During his years of service to the 
union, he was a member of the South- 
ern Conference multi-state grievance 
committee, the National Carhaul Com- 
mittee, and the Southern Conference 
Tank Haul and United Parcel Service 
grievance committees. 


J. 0. Allgood — 


He is survived by his son, Joe W. 
Allgood who presently serves as assist- 
ant director of organizing for the In- 
ternational Brotherhood of Teamsters. 


NLRB Decisions 
Favor 
Southern 
Teamsters 


An election in which former brew- 
ery workers turned Teamster voted 
favorably in an affiliation ballot was 
upheld by a recent decision of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The Board found vatid the election 
in which employees at Coca Cola Bot- 
tling Co., of Memphis, Tenn., voted 
for affiliation with the Teamsters. The 
ruling also reaffirmed a previous de- 
cision that the bottling plant illegally 
refused to bargain with Teamster Lo- 
cal 1196 as the representative of its 
employees. 

In making its decision, the Board re- 
considered whether and under what 
circumstances non-union bargaining 
unit employees must be given the right 
to vote in union affiliation elections. 

The background of this case was 
that following a 1973 merger between 
the United Brewery, Flour, Cereal, 
Soft Drink and Distillery Workers and 
the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters, the Coca Cola employees 
who were members of the brewery un- 
ion participated in a secret ballot elec- 
tion to determine if the members fa- 
vored affiliation with the IBT. The 
result was 78 votes for affiliation, 3 
against and one ballot was void. 

It was decided by the Board that 
there was no denial of due process and 
no impropriety in the affiliation voting 
procedure since there were adequate 
and proper notice, discussion, time for 
reflection, an orderly vote, reasonable 
precautions to maintain the secrecy of 
the ballots, and opportunity for non- 
members to become members and to 
then participate in the election. 

Coca Cola Bottling of Memphis was 
ordered by the Board to follow the 
original NLRB order requesting the 
company to bargain with Teamster 
Local 1196. 

Hutting Sash and Door Co., of 
Miami, Fla., said the Board in adopt- 
ing an administrative law judge’s rul- 
ing, illegally discharged Kenneth Rush 
for organizing the company’s ware- 
house and mill employees on behalf of 
Teamster Local 390. The company 
was ordered to offer Rush reinstate- 
ment and make him whole for any lost 
pay. 
The NLRB also reports that all 24 
drivers employed by Henderson Taxi 
in Las Vegas, Nev., voted in an elec- 
tion involving Teamster Local 631 and 
chose the union by a count of 22 to 
2, according to James Rice, secretary- 
treasurer. 
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EMPLOYERS seem to be getting more 
sophisticated in their anti-union be- 
havior yet continue to lose decisions 
before the National Labor Relations 
Board. 

Several Teamster local unions have 
won rulings in such cases in recent 
weeks, including Local 299 of Detroit, 
Mich. and Local 135 of Indianapolis, 
Ind. 

Local 299’s victory was over Asso- 
ciated Truck Lines of Grand Rapids, 
Mich. The Board agreed with the trial 
examiner that the company illegally 
conditioned the reinstatement of 
Wendell Frost on the resignation of 
Richard Bates, a union steward for 
Local 299, from his union post. 

It was held that Associated Truck 
acted wrongly because it discriminated 
against Frost for Bates’ union activity 
while also interfering with Bates’ 
rights by attempting to intimidate him 
in the performance of his union duties. 

Associated Truck was ordered by 
the Board to cease its illegal activity 
and to offer Frost reinstatement to his 
job and make him whole for any loss. 

In another unusual case, Local 135 
won the ruling over Truck and Trailer 


A Job 
Well Done 


Emma Stevens, senior dispatcher 
for the Clear Lake, lowa police 
department, proudly displays a 

plaque naming her the “outstanding 
law enforcement officer for 1978.” 
Stevens, who obviously enjoys her 
work, is a member of Teamster 
Local 828 in Mason City, lowa. 
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Service of Muncie, Ind., when it was 
determined by the Board that the 
company had _ illegally discharged 
Ronald Moody, James Wise and 
Richard Nannie because of their ac- 
tivities on behalf of Local 135. 

There were numerous other viola- 
tions such as threatened reprisals for 
employees, etc., but the unusual aspect 
of the case involved Nannie, the prin- 
cipal union organizer at the truck 
repair service. 

Agreeing with the trial examiner, 
the Board concluded that the com- 
pany gradually reduced Nannie’s work- 
ing hours until he was “effectively 
discharged.” 

Truck and Trailer Service was 
ordered by the Board to cease its ille- 
gal activities and offer reinstatement 
to the three men and make them 
whole for any loss of pay. 

The Board agreed with an adminis- 
trative law judge that Midland Ross, 
Inc., of Louisville, Ky., illegally dis- 
charged Earl A. Rose because of his 
sentiments in favor of Teamster Local 
89. Midland was ordered to offer Rose 
reinstatement and make him whole for 
any loss of pay. 


Teamster Winners in the Midwest 


The Board affirmed the decision of 
an administrative law judge that Hick- 
man, Williams & Co., of River Rouge, 
Mich. discharged Timothy Starr be- 
cause of his activities on behalf of 
Teamster Local 247 in Detroit, Mich. 
The company was ordered to cease 
other illegalities in addition to making 
Starr whole for loss of pay. 

Nebraska Bulk Transport, Inc., of 
Bennet, Neb., was ordered by the 
Board to offer reinstatement and give 
backpay to Dennis Miller and Roger 
Grant who were discharged for activ- 
ities on behalf of Teamster Local 554 
of Omaha, Neb., and also make whole 
for loss of earnings as a result of dis- 
crimination four other employees, 
Nick Bolejack, Sam Contreras, Ronald 
Grant and Robert Herrington. 

Teamster Local 330 of Elgin, Iil., 
recently won two representation elec- 
tions conducted by the NLRB. 

James W. Rakowski,  secretary- 
treasurer of Local 330, said the vic- 
tories were scored at J.T.T. Distribu- 
tors in Gilberts, Ill., where assemblers 
of boat trailers voted by a 2-to-1 mar- 
gin for the union, and at Paper Sal- 
vage Corp., in Dekalb, Ill, where 


employees voted unanimously for the 
union. 

In other NLRB elections: 

® Dockmen employed by Ball 
Warehouse and Distribution, Inc., in 
Chicago, Ill., voted unanimously for 
representation by Teamster Local 710, 
according to William Joyce, secretary- 
treasurer of the union. 

® Clerical workers employed at 
Mid-American Lines, Inc., in Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, voted for Teamster Local 
100, according to Odell Hinkle, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 

® Employees of Horner Equipment 
Co., a petroleum equipment company 
in Saginaw, Mich., voted for Teamster 
Local 486, according. to Robert Roth, 
business agent for the union. 
© Truck drivers and warehousemen 
employed by P.B.I. Industries, Inc., a 
steel warehouse in Youngstown, O., 
voted for Teamster Local 377, accord- 
ing to Michael Boano, business agent. 
® Clerical workers employed by 
Schwerman Trucking Co., a bulk 
cement hauler in Greencastle, Ind., 
voted for Teamster Local 144, accord- 
ing to James Switzer, recording secre- 
tary. 


Chicago Retiree 


Al Brooks, a veteran Chicago area city 
driver and Local 705 steward, cele- 
brated his retirement from Terminal 
Transport Co. (recently merged with All 
American Freight System) at a banquet 
hosted in his honor. Here Brooks 
shares a laugh with Local 705 Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Louis F. Peick, also an 
International vice president, over one 
of the incidents that took place dur- 
ing his 28-year career as a Teamster. 
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Policeman Helped 


Mason City, lowa police officer Richard E. Kellar (right) receives a $3,688 backpay 
check from Roger D. Morse, secretary-treasurer of Local 828. Teamster Kellar 
received the award as well as reinstatement with full seniority, after his discharge 
case arbitrated by the local went all the way to the lowa Supreme Court. 


Goin’ Fishin’ 


Congratulating 41-year Teamster veteran Ben Milanowski on his recent retirement 
from the Copps Corp. are Local 354 President Ron Sturm (left) and Secretary- 
Treasurer Harry Marciniak, shown presenting him with a watch. Milanowski 
proudly notes that over the years, he’s logged more than three million miles of 
accident-free driving, and for 38 of the years had a perfect attendance record on 
the job. Now he plans to do some traveling and a lot of fishing. 
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Decisions 


TEAMSTER Local 996 of Honolulu 
recently won a National Labor Rela- 
tions Board decision over an anti- 
union sporting goods company. 

The Board ruling reversed the find- 
ings of an administrative law judge 
in a hearing involving the Honolulu 
Sporting Goods Co. 

It was found by the Board that the 
company illegally granted wage in- 
creases to forestall employees from 
choosing the Teamster affiliate as their 
bargaining representative. Also, the 
company refused to recognize and bar- 
gain with the union as representative 
of warehousemen and truck drivers at 
the firm’s Honolulu warehouse. 

Since the unfair labor practice com- 
mitted by the employer was so exten- 
sive that the possibility of erasing its 
effects and insuring a fair election by 
the use of traditional remedies was 
slight, the Board concluded that em- 
ployee sentiment expressed by signed 
authorization cards would best be pro- 
tected by a bargaining order. 

Numerous other Teamster affil- 
iates won decisions in recent weeks, 
including the following rulings by the 
Board: 

Teamster Local 492 of Albuquer- 


que, N.M., came out the victor over 
Hydro Conduit Corp., after filing 
charges with a Laborers local union 
in a joint complaint. 

The Board ordered the company to 
cease its illegal threatening of the em- 
ployees. The pipe manufacturer had 
threatened to withhold a general pay 
raise because of the union activities of 
its employees. Both unions had been 
trying to organize the workers for sev- 
eral years. 

Pelligrini Bros., Wines, Inc., was 
determined by the Board to have un- 
lawfully interrogated a woman em- 
ployee about her activities on behalf 
of Teamster Local 856 in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. 

Pelligrini was ordered by the Board 
to cease the unlawful conduct that oc- 
curred during discussions about the 
possibility of union representation 
among the company’s clerical em- 
ployees. 

Teamster Local 453 of Cumberland, 
Md., won a ruling over Suder Bever- 
age Distributors of Meyersdale, Pa., 
when the Board found that the com- 
pany unlawfully refused to bargain 
with the union representing drivers, 
warehousemen and helpers. 

Suder Beverage, it was determined, 
failed to respond to the union’s request 
to bargain following certification of 
Local 453 after a winning election. 
The company was ordered to bargain. 


Driver Retires 


Richard Beatty (center) of Teamster Local 81 in Portland, Ore., retired recently as 
a Garrett Freight Lines driver and is shown receiving his first pension check from 
Ed Dennis (right), Local 81 business agent, and Lloyd Filer, vice president of the 


local union. 
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Election Wins 


A HUNDRED new members were 
gained by Teamster Local 572 in a 
pair of winning elections conducted 
recently by the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board. 

Jack D. Cox, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 572 in Carson, Calif., said the 
victorious ballots were at the Dameron 
Alloy Foundry in Compton, Calif., 
and at National Steel & Tube in Gar- 
dena, Calif. 

Eighty casting and foundry workers 
were eligible to vote in the Dameron 
election and the result was 41 to 27 in 
favor of the union. Warehousemen at 
the steel and tube company voted over- 
whelmingly for the union. 


In other winning NLRB election re- 
sults in recent weeks: 


® Drivers, helpers, welders and me- 
chanics employed by Edco Disposal 
Corp., in Buena Park, Calif., voted 32 
to 31 for representation by Teamster 
Local 396 in Los Angeles, Calif., ac- 
cording to Frank J. Matula, Jr., sec- 
retary-treasurer. 


@ Warehousemen and truck drivers 
working at Excel Industries, Inc., a 
kitchen cabinet and wholesale com- 
pany in Phoenix, Ariz., voted 20 to 7 
for Teamster Local 104, according to 
Horace Manning, secretary-treasurer. 


© Ramp agents working for Ground 
Services, Inc., a firm servicing airlines 
in San Diego, Calif., voted for Team- 
ster Local 2707, according to Marvin 
Griswold, secretary-treasurer. 

e@ Hair-cutting experts employed at 
Fine Arts Haircutting in Torrance, 
Calif., voted 6 to 3 for representation 
by Teamster Local 572 of Carson, 
Calif., according to Jack Cox, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the local union. 


e Production and maintenance 
workers at The Purdy Co., of Illinois, 
a scrap metal processor in Mojave, 
Calif., voted unanimously for repre- 
sentation by Teamster Local 982 of 
Lancaster, Calif., according to Roman 
Bordon, secretary-treasurer of the 
union. 

e Clerical workers employed by Stew- 
art In-Fra-Red Commissary at Port- 
land, Ore., voted unanimously for 
Teamster Local 223 of Portland, ac- 
cording to Glenn Vance, secretary- 
treasurer of the union. 

@ Maintenance workers at Market 
Operating Corp., in New York City 
voted for Teamster Local 363, ac- 
cording to Aaron Kleinman, secretary- 
treasurer. 


Editor Dies 
Emery Huntoon, for 19 years the edi- 
tor of the Oregon Teamster publication, 
died December 28 of a brain tumor at 
age 59. Huntoon had retired recently 
to run for the post of Oregon Labor 
Commissioner, but was forced to with- 
draw his candidacy when illness struck. 
Always known as a devout promoter of 
the Teamster cause and a genuine 
friend of working people, he will be 
missed by those who knew him. 


Nev. Driver of Year 


Teamsters Local 553 member A. Eu- 
gene Kling, a driver for Wells Cargo, 
Inc., recently was presented with the 
1978 Nevada Driver of the Year Award 
by the Nevada Motor Transport Asso- 
ciation. Brother Kling has been driving 
commercially since 1943, and has 
logged more than 2.8 million accident- 
free miles on the job. 


Oh, Those Benefits! 


Thirty-seven-year veteran William Churchley, right, gets a run-down of his pension 
benefits from Betty Burgholzer of Teamsters Local 81’s office staff and Business 
Representative Jack Powell, standing. Churchley, who transferred from Local 162 
to the Portland, Ore. local when it was chartered, has served in many local 
union posts over the years, including three terms as president. He retired recently 
from ONC, after 24 years of service; he earlier worked for both Rudy Wilhelm 
and Pacific Machines & Tools under Teamster contract. 


Oregon Retiree 


Forty-year Teamster veteran F. J. ‘“‘Blackie’’ Odermann, former secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 305 in Portland, Oregon, and former vice president of Oregon 
Joint Council 37, retired recently, and is shown receiving his first pension check 
from his successor, Local 305 Secretary-Treasurer Dean Hollomon (right). 
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PITFALLS 


IN THE MARKETPLACE 


Household electrical appliances 
seem to go on the blink with more 
regularity these days than ever before. 

Many of the breakdowns are caused 
by faulty design and cheap materials, 
but some malfunctions can be pre- 
vented by avoiding practices which 
are harmful to the appliances. The 
following is a list of appliances, and 
common practices which could damage 
them: 

RANGES: Aerosol spray cleaners 
often cause corrosion. Furthermore, 
spray cleaners sometimes get into oven 
door light buttons, causing shorts. 
Don’t spray around that area. 

Repairmen also warn consumers to 
be careful in their use of aluminum 
foil liners in the bottom of electric 
ovens. The foil could make contact 
with wires and cause a short. 

Using foil around the drip plates of 
the range-top burners poses similar 
risks, Some servicemen believe that the 
foil liners reflect too much heat, and 
burn out the calrod units of electric 
ranges. 

Gilbert Gluck, a long-experienced 
technician, says that some consumers 
burn out two or three units a year this 
way, but others seem to be able to use 
foil liners with no problem. 

WASHERS: When a washer drains 
into an adjacent laundry tub rather 
than into its own outlet, sometimes the 
tub may accumulate lint, clog up, and 
overflow. This is especially likely to 
happen in big washers. 

Servicemen often suggest tying a 
nylon stocking over the end of the 
drain hose to catch the lint before it 
gets into the tub. 

Many people who work all week try 
to catch up on laundry on weekends 
by doing five or six loads in succession. 
This often causes the motor to over- 
heat, causing excessive wear on bear- 
ings. 

Loads that are too heavy also put 
excessive strain on motors, reduce 
laundering effectiveness, and slow 
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down the spin. Unbalanced loads can 
cause the washer to “walk” or cut off. 

VACUUM CLEANERS: One of 
the most hazardous practices that can 
both damage most vacuum cleaners 
and injure the user is to use the 
machiné for picking up water. Fur- 
thermore, vacuum cleaners should 
never be used outdoors on a patio 
carpet even if the carpet looks dry, 
government experts advise. 

Not only does the vacuum cleaner 
dust container need frequent cleaning, 
since the machine loses efficiency as 
the bag fills, but filters on some models 
should be washed or replaced often, 
as per directions in the instruction 
booklet. 

Servicemen often find that a cleaner 
is ‘out of order’ or ‘won’t work’ simply 
because the dirt container needs to be 
emptied or the filter cleaned. 


The U.S. General Services Adminis- 
tration also advises removing the hair 
and thread from rotating brushes to 
improve brush efficiency. Also, check 
the agitator brushes for wear. For 
best performance, they should extend 
just beyond the lips of the nozzle. 

If the brushes are worn but adjust- 
able, lower them as directed in the 
owner’s manual. If they need replac- 
ing, some manufacturers sell replace- 
able brushes; others tell you to take 
the cleaner to a repair shop. Your in- 
struction book will advise. 

BROKEN RABBIT EARS: A fre- 
quent TV repair job is replacement of 


rabbit ear antennas that have been 
snapped off near the base, says TV 
technician Seymour Fishkin. 

The problem arises when users fail 
to pull out the antenna fully before 
trying to swivel it. There’s a socket to 
permit swiveling. If the antenna prong 
resists moving in different directions, 
don’t try to force it. You have not 
pulled it out completely at the base. 

DISHWASHERS: These are the ap- 
pliances most subject to human error 
and responsible for most service calls, 
servicemen say. 


Problems often are caused by fail- 
ure to scrape dishes thoroughly. On 
some models, food particles can get 
under the valve and let the water run 
out. A hard particle like a piece of 
bone can injure the pump, repairman 
Gluck advises. 

Sometimes a user will drop a glass 
or cup. Chips get into the pump, which 
then binds or stalls. The chips need 
to be removed or else the motor as well 
as the pump may be injured. 

If you try to remove them yourself, 
be sure to at least turn off the ma- 
chine, and use long-nosed pliers. 

Using a high-sudsing detergent also 
can reduce washing effectiveness, by 
building up suds and slowing down 
water action. Most of the widely sold 
special detergents for dishwashers are 
low sudsing, but sometimes dishwasher 
owners will buy or use one that is not. 

Appliance repair can be painfully 
expensive nowadays. Some repair prob- 
lems occur because products may be 
designed more for fast production than 
for durability, or because cheap ma- 
terials are used. Proliferation of 
models also adds to parts costs be- 
cause manufacturers and service com- 
panies must stock thousands of parts. 

But understanding the limits of each 
appliance can help the user avoid 
costly repair bills. 
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MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


DESPITE the best efforts of those involved, our negotiations for a new national 
freight contract and the resultant work stoppage should prove to all that free collec- 
tive bargaining cannot work when intruded upon by the Federal Government. 


Our present negotiations are for a sixth national freight agreement, and only 
once in those 18 years since the first in 1964, has a work stoppage been necessary, 
and that only for three days, two of those days on a weekend. 


I must add quickly that we in the Teamsters have nothing but praise for the 
Federal Mediation Service, its director Wayne Horvitz and his staff. And it should 
be said that Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall has long been on record as a pro- 
ponent of free collective bargaining. But this time, the bureaucrats of the Council 
on Wage and Price Stability and the chairman of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion injected themselves as third parties in these negotiations, although they did not 
sit at the bargaining table where issues could be argued and debated. 


When it became apparent that a work stoppage was necessary to obtain a 
contract for our membership which would keep them afloat financially in an infla- 
tion ravaged economy, your Union negotiating committee opted for a selective strike, 
not wanting to impose hardships on the American public. 


Then the major industry bargaining association imposed a lockout. Coupled 
with their questionable bargaining tactics, we can only view the lockout as a ploy 
by those employers to goad the Carter Administration into seeking to invoke the 
Taft-Hartley injunction against our strike. But a careful reading of the Taft- 
Hartley Act shows that an injunction can be issued against an employer lockout, 
too. It is the lockout which will cause hardship, not our strike against a few em- 
ployers, which might lead to a national emergency as defined in Taft-Hartley. 


As this message was written, the national negotiating committee had not lost 
sight of its obligation to the membership. That goal from the beginning and today 
is to secure a contract with provisions which will allow our members to remain 
competitive in the mainstream of American economic life, allow them to work 
under safe conditions, and allow owner-operators to receive their fair share. Too, 
with inflation still on the rise, we intend to secure an agreement which will provide 
cost-of-living increases on a timely basis. 


A full report of my position in this situation is contained on page two of this 
issue of the magazine. Also, members of the full negotiating committee will have 
met by the time you receive this issue and will have reported to you in local union 
meetings. 


Fraternally, 


oh Bon so 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General President 
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Report on 


Master 


Freight 


Negotiations 


The following is a verbatim statement of Teamster General 
President Frank E,. Fitzsimmons, delivered to a national 
press conference April 2, 1979, in Washington, D.C., detail- 
ing the Union’s selective strike March 31st, 1979, and the 
industry’s subsequent lockout. It details the union’s posi- 
tion as the International Teamster went to press Tuesday, 


April 3, 1979. 


S YOU all know, by midnight on 
March 31 the Teamster negotia- 
tors were left with no alternative but 
to strike certain carriers in the truck- 
ing industry. The news coverage con- 
cerning our strike has been in part 
based upon some misinformation. The 
purpose of this press conference is to 
clarify the situation for representatives 
of the media and the American public. 
Since 1967 I have been the chair- 
man of the Union negotiating commit- 
tee. Without question these negotia- 
tions have been the most difficult. 
Many of you have followed these 
negotiations very closely and some of 
you maintained a vigil at the hotel 
where the negotiations were being con- 
ducted. You know from personal ex- 
perience how intense these negotia- 
tions were. Many of you are to be 
complimented on your _ stamina 
through the long hours and days that 
you waited patiently for news of de- 
velopments. 

One of the major difficulties with 
attempting to reach an agreement in 
these negotiations was that we had a 
third party participating in the nego- 
tiations, but that third party was not 
physically present in the negotiating 
room where we could argue and 
negotiate. It has always been my un- 
derstanding that the federal Wagner 
Act guaranteed workers the right to 
free collective bargaining. Secretary of 
Labor Ray Marshall has repeatedly 
stated on the record that he is a strong 
supporter of free collective bargaining. 
However, Secretary Marshall’s posi- 


tion has been severely undercut in 
these negotiations by certain bureau- 
crats who have publicly and privately 
attempted to dictate the terms of our 
collective bargaining agreement. You 
all know who I am referring to. Alfred 
Kahn and Barry Bosworth of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability 
have totally disrupted these negotia- 
tions and it can be fairly said that 
they have played a major role in caus- 
ing our strike. The Chairman of the 
ICC Daniel O’Neal, by his public 
threats to the Union and the industry 
and by his public statements on how 
he will decide certain cases at the ICC 
even before he has seen the facts, can 
also be blamed for the current disrup- 
tions in the transportation industry. 
As I had indicated a moment ago, 
at the midnight deadline of our con- 
tract, the Union negotiating commit- 
tee felt very strongly that we had no 
choice but to strike. It had become 
apparent to us that the negotiators for 
the industry were intent on provoking 
this situation by their manner of nego- 
tiating and the obviously inadequate 
economic proposals that they sub- 
mitted to us at the last possible mo- 
ment. Those of you that are labor 
reporters know that we will not today 
be discussing the specific details of our 
various proposals. Those of you that 
are labor reporters know the reasons 
for this position. However, let me say 
that when an industry refuses to agree 
to proposals that improve safety on the 
job, that when an industry refuses to 
agree to protections for our members 
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against the ravages of inflation when 
those members have not received a 
wage increase in over a year, and 
when an industry will not agree to 
increase the economic situation of the 
owner-operators to a point where the 
Oowner-operator can at least recover 
the cost of operating his equipment 
then that industry is clearly leaving us 
no choice but to strike. 


HEN THE decision was made 

to strike, it was obvious that 
it had to be a selective strike against 
only a few employers. The decision 
not to engage in a nationwide shut- 
down was prompted by a concern for 
the American economy and, quite 
frankly, to avoid a Taft-Hartley in- 
junction by the federal government. 
Those of you who are familiar with 
our negotiations know that since the 
national bargaining unit was formed 
in 1964, there have only been three 
days where there was a national strike 
and two of those days were over a 
weekend. I think it is fair to say that 
our national negotiations since 1964 
have been conducted in a very respon- 
sible manner where the negotiators 
have been very careful to avoid harm- 
ing the national economy. 


On April 1, the Teamsters struck 
only 73 carriers and we directed our 
members not to strike any other truck- 
ing company. This selective strike was 
clearly designed to adversely affect 
only the profits of this limited number 
of employers. The Teamster negotia- 
tors also made advance arrangements 
to insure that military cargo and medi- 
cal supplies would not be interrupted 
by any strike activity. The Union also 
directed that the transportation needs 
of the communities in the Harrisburg 
area of the nuclear disaster be ex- 
cluded from any strike activity. Our 
members have respected and lived up 
to those directives because they, as 
American citizens, do not want to 
harm the country or members of the 
public who are in need. 


However, despite our careful efforts 
to limit the adverse effects of our strike 
to the 73 carriers, the executive com- 
mittee of Trucking Management, Inc., 
the bargaining association for the 
unionized segment of the trucking in- 
dustry, met yesterday afternoon and 
voted to lock out our members em- 
ployed by companies who are partici- 
pating members in that association. 
This irresponsible action by this por- 
tion of the trucking industry confirms 
our suspicions concerning the manner 
in which these negotiations were being 
conducted from the industry side. 
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Our records indicate that there are 
approximately 11,000 carriers who are 
signatory to our National Master 
Freight Agreement. Trucking Manage- 
ment, Inc. represents approximately 
350 of these carriers. As I had indi- 
cated earlier, we selectively struck only 
73 carriers. The press release issued 
yesterday by TMI stated that this was 
a defensive lockout by the members 
of TMI and this lockout action was 
taken in response to the “widespread 
and national impact of the strike.” We 
submit to you that our selective strike 
did not cause any widespread or na- 
tional impact that would justify this 
action by these carriers. The Teamsters 
Union invites the American public to 
examine the facts and judge which 
side of this dispute has been respon- 
sible and protective of the interests of 
the country. 


ORTUNATELY, TMI does not 

represent or dictate policy to the 
vast majority of the unionized carriers 
covered by the National Master 
Freight Agreement. As a matter of 
fact, a substantial number of carriers 
have requested individual bargaining 
with the Union. Those negotiations are 
currently in progress and a high per- 
centage of these carriers are refusing 
to join in this lockout and are sign- 
ing contracts with the union based 
upon the union’s last proposal. 


Many people are laboring undei the 
misconception that all of the truck 
drivers represented by this Union are 
covered by the National Master 
Freight Agreement. This is not an ac- 
curate view of the coverage of this 
contract. 


This contract covers only what is re- 
ferred to as general freight. It does not 
cover the transportation of food. Most 
food is transported by independent 
contractors or by the major grocery 
chains who have their own private 
fleets of trucks which are not covered 
by the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment. The National Master Freight 
Agreement does not cover the trans- 
portation of heating oil, gasoline or 
chemicals. The National Master 
Freight Agreement does not cover the 
transportation of milk or bread prod- 
ucts. The transportation of small pack- 
ages, such as medical supplies, is 
covered by a separate collective bar- 
gaining agreement which does not ex- 
pire at this time. Neither is the trans- 
portation of automobiles covered by 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment. 


The action of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission on Friday allowing 


other trucking companies to provide 
transportation services in areas where 
our members have been locked out 
should assist in preventing segments of 
the American economy from being de- 
prived of essential transportation 
services and should expose the irre- 
sponsible actions of those employers 
who locked out our members. 


ESPITE THE efforts of the 
Teamster negotiators to care- 
fully limit the effects of their strike, 
it is obvious that the association that 
locked out is intent upon creating a 
crisis in order to pressure the Admin- 
istration into seeking a Taft-Hartley 
injunction. However, we would hope 
that the Administration would carefully 
examine the facts before assuming that 
a national emergency exists. 


If it is determined that a national 
emergency exists, it should be obvious 
to everyone that such an emergency 
was caused by those carriers who 
locked out our members who were 
ready and willing to work. 


In the event there is an effort to 
seek a Taft-Hartley injunction in the 
courts, we will be requesting that the 
court enjoin just the lockout and not 
our selective strike. The attorneys for 
the Union have advised me and the 
negotiating committee that the emer- 
gency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act specifically provide that a court 
may enjoin a lockout. It will be our 
position before the court that our 
strenuous efforts to limit our strike and 
the industry association’s irresponsible 
actions in locking out our members 
should result in only the lockout being 
subject to an injunction. 


Labor disputes always seem to gen- 
erate a significant number of rumors. 
We would ask that before you report 
on this dispute that you check your 
facts. Thank you for attending this 
session to allow me to present our side 
of the story. 


Before we conclude this session, let 
me say a word about the efforts of 
the Federal Mediation Service. Wayne 
Horvitz, the director of the Mediation 
Service, and his staff applied their con- 
siderable skills day and night to as- 
sist the parties in reaching an agree- 
ment. The fact that the parties were 
not able to reach agreement is no re- 
flection on Wayne or his staff. There 
were other factors involved in these 
negotiations that made Wayne’s task 
almost impossible. However, we on 
the Union side wish to publicly express 
our deep appreciation for his efforts 
and those of his staff. 


Thank you, ladies and gentlemen. 


Coming 
Throug 
For 

aster Seals 


Teamsters proved how big their hearts 
were last month, when the Easter Seal 
telethon aired on television stations 
across the country the weekend of 
March 24-25. 

Although the final figures hadn’t 
been tallied when International Team- 
ster went to press, members’ donations 
had exceeded $100,000 when the pro- 
gram went off the air. 

Appearing on the national segment 
of the telethon to make the Interna- 
tional Union’s donation on behalf of 
the Teamster General Executive Board 
was IBT Vice President M. E. Andy 
Anderson (above left). In Washing- 
ton, D.C., V.P. John Cleveland repre- 
sented the IBT and J.C. 55, along with 
IBT Warehouse Director John Greeley 
and J.C. 55 Secretary-Treasurer Larry 
Waters (second photo, left to right 
with M.C.s). Other Teamster Vice 
Presidents and local union officers ap- 
peared on programs being aired in 115 
cities. If you or your local union did 
something special, let the magazine 
know. We’d like to tell other Teamsters 
about it. 


Carhaul 
Committee 


Walter Shea, executive assistant to 
General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, recently chaired a 
committee screening proposals for 
a renewal of the Teamster National 
Master Automobile Transporters 
Agreement. The current contract is 
scheduled to expire May 31. The 
screening committee represented 
103 local unions with a total of 
some 22,000 members employed in 
car-hauling. The first national 
agreement was negotiated in 1967. 


Below, 

Teamster dairy meeting 
officers conferring at the 
head table before the 
business session are: John 
Thibeau (right), chairman; 
Arthur Hademan (left), 
secretary, and Luke Ken- 
nedy, treasurer. 


Above, 

A view of the 100 dele- 
gates attending the ses- 
sion. 

At left, 

IBT Vice President Harold 
Gibbons of St. Louis, Mo. 
(top left), John Greeley, 
director of the Teamster 
National Warehouse Divi- 
sion (right); and Robert 
Dietrich, director of the 
dairy division of the 
Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters, address 

the delegates. 


At bottom, 

General President Frank 

E. Fitzsimmons and IBT 
Vice President Joseph 
Morgan, director of the 
Southern Conference of 
Teamsters, greet delegates. 


DAIRY INDUSTRY problems affect- 
ing thousands of Teamsters were 
studied at the Teamster National Dairy 
Conference meeting in early March. 

General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons addressed more than 100 
delegates and guests attending the 
3-day session in Hollywood, Fla., tak- 
ing a brief respite from national mas- 
ter freight talks held across the street 
earlier in the day. 

A full minute of silence was called 
for at the opening of the meeting by 
Conference Chairman John Thibeau 
in honor of the late Gene Hubbard, 
longtime chairman who died last 
winter. 

In his banquet address to the dele- 
gates, General President Fitzsimmons 
discussed in some detail the progress 
of the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment negotiations then entering the 
closing stages. 

He emphasized that the freight talks 
were important to all Teamsters, not 
as a precedent-setting exercise but as 
an example of the International 
Union’s determination to represent the 
more than two million members in a 
proper manner. 


Fitzsimmons voiced disappointment 
in the Administration’s fight on infla- 
tion, noting that “even the inflation 
fighters expect nine percent inflation 
this year.” 

Citing inequities in the wage-price 
guides, Fitzsimmons concluded that he 
did not believe President Carter had 
selected the right people to advise him 
on inflation. 


“Look at the guidelines,” Fitzsim- 
mons said, “and you will see why I 
resisted the restrictions on labor—be- 
cause industry has three options on 
how to wiggle out of embarrassing 
price increases.” 

Delegates applauded strongly when 
the general president repeated Team- 
ster determination to gain negotiating 


Teamster Dairy Leaders 
Study Industry Problems 


credit for cost-of-living increases won 
in the last master freight contract. 

“Let me remind you that, in many 
ways, the Teamsters seem to be a na- 
tional target again,” said Fitzsimmons 
in his concluding remarks. He attrib- 
uted the situation to the fact that the 
IBT insists on protecting the welfare 
of its membership. 

A roar of applause was the response 
when Fitzsimmons stated: 

“But all these challenges have the 
same effect upon all of us. It is an in- 
tangible feeling of being more closely 
tied to each other as Teamsters. This 
is a great, valuable emotion. It is 
spontaneous. It gives our union the 
strongest backbone in organized labor.” 

Fitzsimmons complimented the dairy 
delegates for their continuing effort to 
successfully deal with problems affect- 
ing Teamsters working in the milk 
industry. He also congratulated Thi- 
beau, the new Conference chairman 
succeeding Hubbard. 

Robert Dietrich, director of the 
dairy trade division for the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters, addressed 
the delegates with remarks that prob- 
ably most uniformly reflect the situ- 
ation of the dairy industry throughout 
the United States and Canada. 

Dietrich noted that the giant super- 
market chains have taken over the 
milk industry, having successfully 
knocked out the national dairy compa- 
nies, and are now diversifying into the 
low wage areas. 

Grocery chains, for example, are 
building their own dairies while con- 
glomerate companies and big coop- 
eratives are doing the same thing. 

“The chains are trying to do away 
with the middleman,” said Dietrich, 
“by building large dairy product ware- 
houses to feed their outlets.” 

Reports from other delegates echoed 
Dietrich in a variety of ways. 

There is a trend in which the chain 
stores and cooperatives are coming 


closer together in their dealings. Each 
of the segments controls about 15 per- 
cent of the 25-billion-dollar milk pro- 
cessing business. In addition, co-ops 
control 80 percent of the milk supply 
in the U.S., up from 52 percent some 
15 years ago. 

Food habits of people, meanwhile, 
are helping to alter the nature of the 
industry, too. 


Currently, for instance, there is a 
cheese boom. The boom is the result 
of the rise in popularity of wine-and- 
cheese servings, to the disadvantage of 
milk products that are liquid or in 
cream form such as the low-calorie 
yogurt, so-called lite cheese and sim- 
ilar items. 

Packaging changes also are having 
an effect on the industry as gallon con- 
tainers for milk are switching from 
waxed paper to plastic. Further, pack- 
aging innovations are being made with 
an eye to vending machine sales which, 
in turn, will cause a ripple effect and 
further knock the declining mom-and- 
pop stores from any milk business. 

Every new development in the milk 
industry has an effect upon the Team- 
sters engaged in that work whether 
they be driver-salesmen or inside pro- 
duction workers. 

Delegates discussed the increasingly 
higher costs of health and welfare pro- 
visions in contracts, pension changes, 
and problems connected with negoti- 
ating and policing agreements. 

Special attention was devoted to a 
pair of the major conglomerates that 
are strongly planted in the dairy in- 
dustry—Borden Company and Kraft 
Foods—and are becoming more anti- 
union in their policies. 

IBT Vice President Harold Gibbons 
of St. Louis, Mo., was the major 
speaker at the business sessions of the 
3-day meeting. 

Gibbons, devoting much of his talk 


to the current freight negotiations, said 
a pattern had developed in which both 
the union and employer negotiators 
were finding themselves at odds with 
the government rather than the re- 
spective bargaining proposals first ex- 
changed last December. 

The condition, said Gibbons, was 
caused by ambiguous wording of gov- 
ernment guidelines. The net result was 
that collective bargaining procedures 
were inhibited. 

IBT Vice President Joseph Morgan, 
director of the Southern Conference 
of Teamsters, accompanied General 
President Fitzsimmons to the banquet. 

John Greeley, director of the Team- 
ster National Warehouse Division, also 
addressed the dairy meeting. Greeley 
discussed some of the items common 
in both warehousing and milk. He also 
delivered a personal eulogy on Gene 
Hubbard who was a longtime personal 
friend. 

A safety and health talk was given 
the delegates by George Mernick of 
the IBT safety-health department. Mer- 
nick encouraged more interest in 
safety and health on the job because 
responsible government agencies have 
yet to get closely concerned about such 
conditions in the dairy industry. 

Delegates concurred unanimously in 
several bylaw changes recommended 
by the policy committee and also ap- 
proved changing the Conference name 
to its new official title: 

“The National Dairy Conference of 
the United States and Canada of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters.” 


In addition to Thibeau of Teamster 
Local 717 in Chicago, Ill., appointed 
by Fitzsimmons as Conference chair- 
man, other new officers include Arthur 
Hademan of Teamster Local 66 in 
Seattle, Wash., to serve as secretary, 
and Luke Kennedy of Teamster Local 
338 in Mt. Vernon, N.Y., treasurer. 


CONGRESS has begun its conside of trucking, 
_ deregulation without any statement or position from 
the Carter Administration. On March 28, the Senate 


Commerce, Science and Transportation Committee 


officially began oversight hearings on the trucking 
industry prior to consideration of any specific pro- 
posals or pieces of legislation, although Committee 
Chairman Howard W. Cannon (D-Nev.) has 
promised “timely hearings” on the Kennedy deregu- 


: lation bill, opposed by both the Teamsters and a | 


trucking industry. 


At the hearings an official statement on behalf - 
of General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and © 
the International Brotherhood of Teamsters was pre- | 


sented by Bartley O’Hara, IBI Legislative Counsel. 


The Teamster testimony began by pointing out : 


that the Teamsters Union, representing some 600,- 


000 employees engaged in the motor carrier and i 


related industries, has a greater stake in deregulation 
than any other entity. 
Joining the Teamsters in opposition to deregula- 


tion measures was Bennett C, Whitlock, Jr., presi- | 


dent of the American Trucking Associations. The 


committee also heard preliminary testimonies from | 


_ Interstate Commerce Commission Chairman Daniel 

O'Neal and Senator Edward M. Kennedy (D-Mass.), 
who was the leadoff witness for supporters of de- 
regulation. 

Although the hearings were preliminary to any 
actual consideration of deregulation, Chairman Can- 
non has promised to consider proposals “diligently 
and thoroughly in this session.” 

When asked when the ICC would send its recom- 
mendations for legislative changes on deregulation, 
O'Neal replied that he first wanted to see what the 
Administration would actually propose. In response 
Committee member Senator Harrison Schmitt (R-N. 
Mex.) stated, “I would hope you would not defer 
to the Administration. The independent agencies the 
Congress oversees are seeming to become less and 
less independent.” 

Following are excerpts from the Teamsters testi- 
mony against deregulation and on other matters 
related to the trucking industry and actions of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. 


‘The Union has a long history of active partici- 


_ pation in matters affecting highway safety before 


the Interstate Commerce Commission, the Depart- 


ment of Transportation, the courts and Congress. 


No single issue evokes a more immediate or intense 


response from our members whose lives are daily 
at risk. | 


I have yet to hear or to read a statement by one 


of these professorial deregulators which seriously 


addresses the effect of deregulation on the lives and 


health of those who make a living driving trucks. 


Not one of them has conducted a study to show 
he impact of their theories on the number of drivers 
who will be exposed to serious injury as a result 
f loosing on our highways tens of thousands of 
wner-operators under extreme economic pressures 


0 flout safety rules and free of any Practical regu. — 
lations. — 


There are some who say that, although regulation _ 


: ‘may produce safety, our drivers should run the 
_ fisks of losing their lives and their livelihood while — 
other means of Coe cet are being sought. 


We cannot ie cavalier about cue safety and 
methods other than regulation for achieving it. Tens _ 
of thousands of our members face the possibility of 
having to get up one morning and drive an 18 wheel 
rig over a highway newly flooded by deregulation 
with drivers who either don’t care or are driven by 


economic necessity fo violate the Federal and State 
Safety rules, 


Encouragement of fair wages and equitable work- — 


_ing conditions is required by the Congressionally 


mandated National Transportation Policy. Over 
many years the Commission’s decisions reflected 
this purpose. However, under the chairmanship of 
A. Daniel O'Neal, the ability of the industry to pay 
fair wages and benefits has been seriously threatened. 
In a recent case involving a rate increase designed 
to return to the carriers increased costs resulting 
from the impact of inflation on wages and prices, 
the Commission cut the increase from 6.5% to 
2.87%. The result can only be to force many of 
the carriers, and in particular those having collective 
bargaining agreements with our Union, into bank- 
ruptcy. 

Mr. O’Neal has also obtained Commission ap- 
proval for a drastic change in long existing Com- 
mission policies which can only adversely affect wage 
earners and sound economic conditions in the in- 
dustry. Among these changes is the predicting of 
grants of authority on a promise by an applicant 
carrier to publish lower rates. 

Another change pushed by Chairman O’Neal in- 
volves granting to shippers engaged in private car- 
riage authority to transport regulated commodities 
on the return movement. 

Granting a back-haul authority to a private carrier 
will only result in the loss of a front-haul by a 
regulated carrier. The empty movement remains, It 
will be shifted to the regulated carrier. The common 
carrier with an obligation to provide service to the 
general public will be forced to assume the burden 
and the cost of empty movements, The private car- 
rier with no obligation to serve the public has been 
presented with a windfall. The public and our 
Union members are penalized by these irrespon- 
sible actions of the Commission. 


quate. An applicant need onl how ‘that the pro- 


posed service would serve a useful purpose. A grant = 


__ of authority would be made unless the protestants 
are able to demonstrate that rvice of the new 


carrier would seriously ieee = ‘operations of 


existing carriers, 

a Opening entry to anyone interested in handling 
"government traffic, subject only to a determination 
_ of fitness. This proposal would have a serious im- 
pact on other shippers by fostering inefficiency. By 
diverting essential traffic and creating unnecessary 
empty miles, it would adversely affect common car- 
riers and their employees, cause severe highway 
safety problems and increase fuel consumption, 

4. A substantial change in the Commission’s 
policy on intercorporate hauling will encourage a 
further extension of private carriage operations by 
a few large shippers at the expense of motor com- 
mon carriers, the railroads and shippers who depend 
upon common carriers. 

5. Our Union has urged the Commission to go 


ALL ITEMS 


e also joined in ‘urging the Commis- 
etermine the nature and level ie costs rou- 


wm. For the past diree years, we have besa arging 
the Commission to revoke the operating authority 


: of Ringsby Truck Lines because the Company re- 
fuses to carry any freight other than truckload 
traffic; and this refusal is part of the company’s over- 


all program to avoid raising union wages. 

Frankly, we are concerned with an apparent bias 
against workers and trade unions that seems to un- 
derlie many of Chairman O’Neal’s proposals and 
actions. 

In the Committee’s searching investigation of the 
motor carrier industry, we urge that highway safety 
should be accorded the highest priority. We also feel 
that the issue of industry stability should be closely 
examined, particularly in light of the liberalized 
entry policy which has been pursued by the Com- 
mission over the past several months. 

In the opinion of our Union, even if there were 
some solid basis for deregulation, the risk to the 
lives and livelihood of our members and, for that 
matter, the lives of anyone using the intercity high- 
ways, is so great that deregulation by legislation 
should be rejected and deregulation by administra- 
tive action should be rolled back. 
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HOME ; 
OWNERSHIP | 
GAS AND 
ELECTRICITY 


Background 


Interstate trucking has been regu- 
lated by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission since 1935. Before regula- 
tion, price discrimination was rampant 
and service was unreliable. 

Under the Motor Carrier Act of 
1935, in exchange for a grant of 
authority from the ICC, a motor com- 
mon carrier of general commodities 
agrees to haul cargo from any and all 
shippers that need such service. The 
law also forbids a motor carrier from 
discriminating among his shippers by 
prohibiting the setting of preferential 
rates and services. An ICC certificate 
places a motor carrier under a “com- 
mon carrier obligation” to serve all 
points along the routes awarded. These 
points must be served regardless of 
how much freight is actually involved 
(or how little, for that matter) and 
whether the ICC-approved rates are 
indeed profitable. The carrier is also 
fully liable for the safety of the prop- 
erty hauled. 

In brief summary, the Motor Carrier 
Act of 1935 has accomplished the fol- 
lowing: 

e Assured service to every point in 


Inefficient? 
Shippers Don’t Think So 


FREIGHT REVENUES 
FROM VARIOUS TRANSPORTATION 
MODES 


TRUCK 78.4% 


OIL 
PIPELINE 
1.6% 
IAIR 1.4% 
WATERWAY 5.7% 
OTHER 1.5% 


SOURCE: TRANSPORTATION 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA 


As this pie chart shows, the trucking industry 
in the U.S. now accounts for more than three-quarters 


of shipper expenditures for freight transportation, 


the U.S.; in fact, some two-thirds of 
America’s communities are served only 
by trucks. Overall, trucks now supply 
more than 200 million Americans liv- 
ing in some 125,000 widely scattered 
locations in an area covering 3.6 mil- 
lion square miles. 

® Maintained a high degree of com- 
petition. Of the 16,500 federally regu- 
lated motor carriers, the eight largest 
account for only 14 percent of the 
revenues. The trucking industry is re- 
sponsible for the employment of more 
than nine million people and accounts 
for 75 percent of shipper expenditures 
for freight transportation. 

© Established entry procedures for 
requiring applicants for operating au- 


Take action! 


President Frank E. Fitzsimmons an- 
nounced on March 14 that the Team- 
sters Union filed a request asking the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to 
allow truck carriers to increase their 
rates to offset escalating gasoline and 
diesel fuel costs. 

The request seeks particularly to 
alleviate the financial strain imposed 
by such costs on the estimated 100,000 
owner operators driving trucks. 

The petition to the Commission 


thority to show a public need for a new 
service, and their ability to provide it. 
® Monitored carrier rate making, 
with published rates that are subject 
to challenge by shippers and the ICC. 
® Promoted industry-wide adher- 
ence to safety standards. Even though 
the system works well, there are those 
who would water down or even elimi- 
nate its federal economic regulation. 
Their proposals range from ending 
collective rate making to permitting 
entry of anyone into the common car- 
rier business. With total deregulation, 
a motor carrier could set its own prices 
and enter new markets or withdraw 
from old ones no matter what the 
needs of customers or communities. 


would require that increased rates in 
the form of a surcharge be given di- 
rectly to owner operators where the 
owner operators are responsible for 
fuel purchases. 

Mr. Fitzsimmons suggested that 
owner operators support the proposal 
by writing letters to the Commission. 
Such letters should contain specific in- 
formation regarding the increased price 
of fuel incurred by owner operators 
this year. 


if you dont 


A nationwide survey of 900 regu- 
lated motor carriers found that these 
truckers, if completely deregulated, 
would reduce the average number of 
towns they serve from 84 to 58. 
Furthermore, 72 percent of those 
surveyed said they would continue 
service to small towns only if freight 
rates increased. And the great majority 
of respondents indicated that deregula- 
tion would “very likely” have these 
results: a temporary rate war, failure 
or bankruptcy of many truck firms, 
eventual increase in shipping costs to 
consumers, and eventual decrease in 
transportation service, especially to 
small communities, small shippers and 
consignees. 


One freight industry has already 
been deregulated: air cargo. The re- 
sult has been a 21 percent increase in 
air freight rates in the first 14 months. 
In addition, most supplementary fees 
have been doubled and surcharges on 
certain commodities have gone up as 
much as 175 percent. Air freight lia- 
bility limitations have been reduced 
from $9.07 per pound to 50 cents per 
pound. 

For decades now, those who ship 
and receive goods by interstate motor 
carrier have confidently relied on the 
continuing dependability of the system. 
A dependable system would vanish if 
deregulation became the law of the 
land. 


2ST AAR SEE 
“FITZSIMMONS. |. HOUSE—PART 
OF THE SOLUTION” says the sign 
in the lobby, and Fitz House is just 
that. A place where people with prob- 
lems can find help: 


Fitz House residents run the social 
gamut. People who grew up on inner 


city streets mingle with middle-aged 


“ housewives, businessmen, upper middle 
class young adults who were never 
forced to take responsibility for any- 
thing, street hardened “junkies” and 
ex-convicts or probationers. 

They have one thing in common— 
all have been involved with some sub- 
‘stance which gradually began to rule 
their lives—be it heroin, PCP, the so- 
called “social” drugs (which include 
the ever-popular Valium and Librium 
tranquilizers), alcohol or any of the 
other weapons in the artillery of abuse. 

Fitzsimmons House, a non-profit, 


therapeutic community (TC) in Las 


“Vegas, Nev., offers these people a new — 


beginning, ways of changing their lives 
and the means to develop a new, more 
fulfilling drug-free lifestyle. 

Such a place didn’t exist in Nevada 
until about seven years ago. It was 
then that Southern Nevada residents, 
including some local. Teamsters of- 
ficers tired of seeing their youngsters’ 
lives wasted by drugs and approached 
the Teamsters Union for aid. With a 
$50,000 grant from the union as “seed 
money,” the program qualified for a 
federal grant of $250,000 and Ne- 
vada’s first treatment facility—a _ half- 
way house offering a program. of 
short-term residential recovery—was 
established, 

Why did the Teamsters Union get 
involved? Well, like other Americans, 
its members had seen the effects of 


the growing drug epidemic and the 


devastation drugs brought to young 
lives. As Teamsters General President 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons said at the ded- 
ication of the facility, which is named 
after him: “Modern day labor must, 
of necessity, focus on the wide range 
and kind of people problems which 
cry out for solution. That is why 
Teamsters are vitally concerned about 
the drug problems in America and feel 
quite at home as part of the solution. 
That is why we feel a responsibility to 
do so.” 

International Teamster recently vis- 
ited Fitz House to find out about its 
program and more about the TC con- 
cept. How people become drug abusers 
and how they beat their abuse prob- 
lems is the story of Fitz House and its 
success, 

Since 1973, that first shelter and 
short-term treatment facility has ex- 
panded. In 1975, it became a full- 
fledged therapeutic community offer- 
ing a multi-dimensional program to 
solve the many problems stemming 
from abuse. In 1978, an adolescent 


... part of the solution 


project began, geared to the special 
problems of abusers who are still 
children (under Nevada law, they must 
be housed at a separate residence). 

Today it’s the home of approxi- 
mately 100 residents at a time, offer- 
ing them the therapy, job training, 
education and social skills they need 
to live “responsibly.” 

It also provides invaluable help to 
the community through its induction 
center and community referral service, 
its aftercare program for Fitz House 
graduates and its outpatient program 
for those in the community with 
minor substance abuse problems. 

In addition to helping residents 
learn job skills, Fitzsimmons House 
Enterprises offers quality goods and 
services to the community. Among 
its businesses are an auto body shop, 
an upholstery business, a plant and 
wood craft store, and work crews that 
hire out for maintenance, repair and 
other odd jobs. 

Drugs still are a major problem in 
this country, despite what we hear, 
according to drug specialists. Though 
parents and teachers may try to ig- 
nore or minimize the problem, the 
danger is very real. Places like Fitz- 
simmons House are doing something 
constructive about it. 

“Many drug therapies don’t go out 
and seek people; they have negative 
attitudes about addicts, believing ‘once 
a junkie, always a junkie,’ ” Dr. Robert 
L. DuPont, former director of the Na- 
tional Institute on Drug Abuse once 
said. Such attitudes only reaffirm a 
drug abuser’s belief that addiction is 
2n insurmountable problem. 

At Fitz House, those who do kick 
for good come to realize that drug 
addiction isn’t the disease he or she 
suffers from; it’s only a symptom of a 
deeper problem. 

Entering Fitz House, you see clear- 
eyed, straight thinking, friendly people, 
everyone with a job to do and busily 
at it (and this on a Sunday after- 
noon). “They don’t look like junkies,” 
you muse, or “How did she end up 
here?” 

The how’s and why’s were filled in 
by Fitz House’s then Executive Di- 
rector Robert Ensworth (he has since 
left to begin another challenge—a 
wilderness adventure program for 
troubled youngsters in Oregon—but 
previously had run the program, liv- 
ing in the facility with his wife and 
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five of his eight children). Joining in 
the discussion were Administrative Di- 
rector Jack Cannon, Treatment Di- 
rector Gerry Ringgold, Fitzsimmons 
House Enterprises Director Dick Stein- 
berg, other staffers, and of course, the 
residents, who talked openly about 
their experiences, both while on drugs 
and since coming to the house. 

“Therapeutic communities operate 
on a live-in family philosophy about 
why people become ‘strung out’ on 
drugs and how to get them reoriented 
into society drug-free,” staffers said. In 
a 24-hour drug-free environment, they 
try to give substance abusers the tools 
to survive without drugs and without 
going to prison. Responsibility, trust, 
self-awareness, and education are the 
key ingredients. 

When people spend years of their 
lives building addictive personalities 
and accepting values that allow them 
to do the things that they do, then it 
doesn’t seem likely that all these prob- 
lems can be dealt with on one level, 
staffers pointed out. The pull to the 
old lifestyle is just too great. 

In a controlled, highly structured 
setting, however, residents at Fitz 
House get a chance for a new begin- 
ning that often means the difference 
between life and death. Residents’ com- 
ments point out that this is true. “Man, 
I'd either be dead by now or in jail if 
it weren’t for this place,” one resident 
said. “All I’ve known for 20 years is 
how to get the ‘dragon’, shootin’ up, 
and figuring out where to get money 
to buy more,” said another, “but now 
I really feel like I can kick it for good 
and get free. It hasn’t been easy, but 
the house and the people have helped 
me figure out all the games I’ve been 
playing.” 

These are people who cannot cope, 
who can’t manage, whose lives have 
led them to such internal despair or 
rage or sadness, that they’ve become 
irresponsible, that they’ve fallen into 
behavior that’s a vehicle for damage. 

They may be drug addicts, they may 
have committed crimes, they may have 
lived in a way that is unacceptable be- 
cause they are hurting themselves and 
others. Whatever their problems, they 
need help, and if they are to survive, 
someone must offer them an alterna- 
tive to their self-destructive behavior. 

Fitz House has the answers. They 
see past behavior as the result of free 
choice and each individual as responsi- 


ble for his own acts. But past circum- 
stances can’t be an excuse for continu- 
ing destructive practices, so here the 
emphasis is on change. The staff 
stresses personal responsibility . 
trust... commitment. . . seeing things 
as they really are, 

Asked why they do the work, which 
isn’t especially well-paid and requires 
long hours, being on call at night and 
on week-ends, and exacts a taxing 
emotional burden, the staffers returned 
a blank stare, and then started laugh- 
ing. 

“Well, somebody has to do it,” they 
replied. “And besides, it may hurt 
when you lose one, but it feels ‘soooo 
great’ when you win.” 

There are no drugs at Fitz House, 
no “crutches” to help residents hide 
from reality or pain. Just as they kick 
their habits “cold turkey,” so must 
they face their problems. 

Five cardinal rules govern life in 
the house: 

® No contraband (drugs, alcohol, 

cash, etc.) 

® No violence or threats of violence 

® No stealing 

® No sexual acting-out 

® No knowledge of violation of 

these rules by others without re- 
porting the violation. 

Violation of any of these means ex- 
pulsion from Fitzsimmons House. 

Treatment consists of two phases: 
treatment- and re-entry. In the treat- 
ment phase, residents go through a 
personality reorientation. Negative be- 
havior and attitudes are rechanneled 
in productive activity. Constructive 
recreation, the development of basic 
communication skills, education and 
the value of work are emphasized. 
They work on developing self-respect, 
proving that they can be trusted and 
taking on responsibility for others and 
themselves. 

In reentry, the resident has proved 
himself trustworthy and capable of 
handling responsibilities and now must 
prove that he or she can remain drug- 
free after re-entering society. Slowly, 
in this phase, the resident repays the 
house through three months’ work for 
the help it has given him, then moves 
to a reentry facility, finds a job or en- 
ters college, and begins a new lifestyle. 
Only when staff and resident are satis- 
fied that a candidate can make it is he 
or she allowed to graduate from the 
program. 


The methods of treatment at a TC 
take many forms, all centering around 
interaction between the individuals in 
the house. The heart of the program is 
the encounter, a specialized form of 
group therapy which seems most like 
a verbal street fight. Here residents 
bring the problems they encounter with 
the program and their fellow residents. 
They are encouraged to yell, scream, 
even to use profanity as they express 
themselves. Rage, anger and tears 
often occur, as participants discover 
new things about themselves and each 
other in the exchange. Nothing is 
barred, except dishonesty and physical 
violence. No topic is taboo, but em- 
phasis is on present behavior, not past. 
Within this setting, residents begin to 
see and to understand what they are 
and what they’ve done. And when they 
see, they can begin to change. 

Outside the confines of the encoun- 
ters and the other therapy techniques 
such as the “confrontation” where one 
resident can challenge another’s spe- 
cific behavior one to one, “reprimands” 
which are private rebukes for serious 
violations of house rules or blatant 
misbehavior, and “learning experi- 
ences” which are punishments doled 
out to a resident who continually 
makes the same mistakes or has a 
particular problem, such as a bad 
temper, and ends up wearing a sign or 
pulling extra hard chores to emphasize 
the problem to himself, life within the 
house is controlled, restrained. 

Lower levels are expected to obey 
the orders of those in levels above 
them immediately, they are expected to 
pull their share, and they are expected 
to make progress, earning greater re- 
sponsibility and trust as they go. 

It’s a tough life. Newcomers have to 
work hard to progress in the program. 
They have to take orders, follow direc- 
tions, do menial jobs they may hate, 
confront their own problems and face 
the criticisms others have of their be- 
havior, follow a strict and confining 
schedule from the time they wake up 
until they hit the sack at night—all 
tough things, especially for people so 
used to doing just what they want, 
even if that means shooting $500 of 
heroin into their veins every day. 

And there are no drugs to ease the 
reality, hide the pain, mask life’s hard 
knocks or smooth the rough edges. 

The staff is there to help but each 
newcomer must make the journey to 
recovery on his own, buoyed by the 
support and aid by his fellow residents. 
Drugs offer a way to keep running 
from the problems of growing up and 
accepting responsibilities that come 
with being an adult. 

Fitz House makes them confront 
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these problems—their fears, their in- 
adequacies, the painful things that have 
happened. After facing the facts and 
accepting them, they can begin alter- 
ing them. 

A therapeutic community works be- 
cause there is always somebody else to 
say ‘me, too,’ no matter what it is 
that a person did while on drugs. Rob- 
bery, prostitution, dealing drugs, it 
doesn’t matter. At Fitz House, some- 
body can empathize. 

Not everybody can make it in a 
therapeutic community. For most resi- 
dents, living at Fitz House is much 
harder than being in jail, because 
there’s so much pressure to change. 
Here the emphasis is on responsibility, 
trust and starting over. There are no 
locked doors. Residents stay because 
they know they need the program. If 
they can’t go by the rules, they have 
to get out. 

Fitz House works because its staff 
cares about those in treatment, and 
residents care about each other. But 
there are problems, most of them cen- 
tering around costs. 

The total Federal/State grant to the 
facility was $329,250 for this year or 
about $3100 per person for those in 
residence for an entire year. $3100 to 
cover all their care: health, education, 
food, clothing, and “therapy.” 

They relied in years past on dona- 
tions from those in the community to 
provide the remaining 40% of their 
budget expense but in recent years 
have turned to Fitzsimmons House 
Enterprises. Now residents increasingly 
try to provide that 40% through their 
own work, by selling goods and prod- 
ucts made by residents and sold by 
residents in stores owned by the house. 

The results have been amazing. The 
residents have discovered how im- 
portant their work is, have learned 
marketable new skills and are helping 


The first annual Fitz House Country 
Fair, held last October in Las Vegas, 
is just one way used by residents to 
be both self-supporting and to 
educate the public about drug 
problems. 


to keep Fitz House financially solvent. 
Their goal this year was to raise the 
$220,000 that 40% represented. 

They have also entered into other 
fund-raising projects, including the 
first annual Fitz House Country Fair, 
held last fall, and attended by many 
show business celebrities who believe 
in the work done by the house. To- 
gether they not only raised operating 
capital for the house, but showed the 
community how much the residents 
were contributing to their community. 

Why have places like Fitzsimmons 
House? To help bright, young kids and 
adults get off and stay off drugs, for 
one thing. To save their parents and 
friends the anguish of watching them 
waste their lives and talents for an- 
other. And to save society the dollars 
it costs for welfare, crime detection 
and prevention, and other social serv- 
ices caused by addicts for the third. 

Fitz House graduates are building 
new lives for themselves, and going on 
to become productive members of 
society. 

That’s the real story behind it. Fitz 
House is giving people back a life who 
months earlier had no hope. Thera- 
peutic communities are showing drug 
abusers that there is another way, that 
life can be worthwhile and that they 
can make it .. . without drugs. They 
are giving them the education, the 
social skills, the knowledge of simple 
things like balancing a checkbook or 
writing a check and the job skills and 
self confidence to say, “I’m worthwhile 
as a person and I want more out of 
life.” 

It’s a really tough program! That 
may be why it WORKS. 


JOHN B. McGINLEY, C.P.A. (1927-1955) VAN NESS CENTRE 
LEO F. McGINLEY, C.P.A. (1937-1973) McGInLey, ROCHE & MALLORY 4301 CONNECTICUT AVENUE, N.W. 


WILLIAM P. ROCHE, C.P.A. WASHINGTON, D. C. 20008 
WHITFIELD E. MALLORY, C.P.A. y, ey BRST ay : 
‘ MELVIN R. HARRIS, C.P.A. Certified Public ee eee 


MEMBERS OF AMERICAN INSTITUTE 
OF CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, 
Warehousemen and Helpers of America 


We have examined the consolidated balance sheet of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 
America, Teamsters’ National Headquarters Building Corporation and 
Teamsters International, Inc. as of December 31, 1978 and the related 
consolidated statements of income and expenses for the year then ended, 
Our examination was made in accordance with generally accepted auditing 
standards and, accordingly, included such tests of the accounting 
records and such other auditing procedures as we considered necessary 


in the circumstances, 


In our opinion, the financial statements referred to above present 
fairly the financial position of the International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of America, Teamsters’ 

! National Headquarters Building Corporation and Teamsters International, 
Inc, as of December 31, 1978, and the results of their operations for 
the year then ended, in conformity with generally accepted accounting 


principles applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding year. 


Wsdenteg,, Npoke. + Mellery 


Certified Public Accountants 


March 9, 1979 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS’ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS INTERNATIONAL, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CONSOLIDATED FUND BALANCE SHEET AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1978 


GENERAL 
ASSETS 
RSs Sa Sask De new GPA Bea aah rer OA ee eure tone Ste rman en ne naar vee re $ 21,035,340 
Accounts Receivable—(Less $231,523 Allowance for Doubtful Accounts) ................ 2,263,461 
PNVEREQMOS COST ON MET ROE: ciminkiay- cisers vote Gok da Sande Sarees AI bless DION Racee ee Res ac a 477,413 
PR SIAIOG. CONGO Sortie) cancun Sule haaeiea eect ly Bs eae Ae go ea cs Sie kn RE Cg ciara 1,253,216 
PrepalgtExpenSesaciccas ecient rs cp ater eget ee teenie TMG ge ore Gor ree aye Rh Fa het 128,717 
Investments—Book Value (Market Value $27,133,089) Notes 1 and 2................. 28,023,988 
Fixed Assets—(At Cost, less $11,572,178 Accumulated Depreciation) ................. 24,017,260 
2) 52 ae Sag Sneha ete RE NOG NER NED on SNA ocd Ey oH ge Aiiae 9 ay Wem be 343,067 
UGTA et GOM GLEN PIGS is ui vata Siena pace 1 Mace SG ee A, oN ca he SOR ae Eee WE a $ 77,542,462 
DEFENSE 
ASSETS 
eee Th AAT tec ah eas octet ieee ea etre, RM peal soe peel a saree ree Rok PE Mane ote $ 8,664,718 
PGCOUMESUROCOIVAINE, piace tent rr Si dic, els WE eat lavas WON lh aha CARERS See Te NN te 169,374 
PREP MIRON Gs pap tased cin wisscch vi Tous A AEA Sass Momo eee a WN ott Sulton aaa ao Neer es 1,110,228 
Investments—Book Value (Market Value $32,937,094) Note] ....................0.. 37,522,655 
Otal=== DEFENSE. KFUIMGesay vipers. 2 te sate ens aac nec ea ERR ta alt a Rola oa A Se $ 47,466,975 
COMBINED 
Ota COM fed- FUNAS Aric 8s Fic Pk EN i Be Se eee ed UE w eae $125,009,437 
NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
1. Summary of Significant Accounting Policies at cost and adjusted periodically for amortization of premium 
and discount. 
pee Se crea Ped enn ts are recorded at cost and depreciati is pri 
Assets, liabilities, income and expenses are recognized on ine es vs ee r x4 he st ine ee r ie ale bs pte 
eevee ana initiation. fooa onige ahs tactenibed one cee oie to ela the coat cue tien eatinated Peete ive. 
basis of accounting. Dab inves tients 
Investments U. S. Treasury Notes in the principal amount of $330,000 have 
Securities and notes and mortgages receivable are recorded been pledged as surety deposits and are held in escrow. 
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EXHIBIT “A” 


FUND 
LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 
Liabilities 
ACCOUNTS SAV ANION. Garces oe rar aiieie le hacmanet ee tat ten he) UEAeacent tier cam EAM, $ 2,479,516 
MECIIOU EXPENSES. fae tute soar ce Gh aly ceeee win, Mol ay Sea ea 30,413 
MOtallesc soe ties Fics SEMEN oe Mla ree ate eam i Ih ree aay hh saree ag OS oa i bane eta $ 2,509,929 
Net Worth 
Balancetanviaryal LO7Sieas ste eer te ea ee et i ge Mis 9 ae Sopa ae 66,814,343 
Add: 
Excess of Income Over Expenses for the Year Ended December 31,1978 ..... 8,218,190 75,032,533 
‘Total——General:Fundiwadce oa toe ies Ree au a eemine) tenet een tt $ 77,542,462 
FUND 
NET WORTH 
Balance January.d, LOPS wince se lr eile teas, tee Wh acini Ry See eee a ae $46,138,968 
Add: 
Excess of Income Over Benefits for the Year Ended December 31, 1978 ..... 1,328,007 $ 47,466,975 
MOAI DESTENSE {FUNG iss iss askin fachace east erate at allan ee Ut abe a eC a wy ca teas eee ine $ 47,466,975 
FUNDS 
notal=—Comibinedi: Fundso sack oir at satoe ak ORI pcan poems nites ROC AIT. . Mans Anos $125,009,437 


3. Retire 


NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


ment and Pension Plans 


The International provides retirement benefits for employees 
of the International and the Building Corporation, Current 
service and interest on unfunded liability are funded an- 
nually, based on advice of consulting actuaries, and prior 
service costs are being funded over a maximum of 12 
years. Total pension cost for this plan for the year ended 
December 31, 1978 was $2,481,439. At December 31, 1977, 
the date of the latest actuarial valuation, vested benefits 


exceeded the total of the retirement plan assets by 
$4,283,799, as calculated by independent actuaries. 


. The International also provides a pension ae for persons em- 


ployed by affiliated organizations. Contributions to the plan, 
which amounted to $21,416,343 for the year ended Decem- 
ber 31, 1978, are computed by actuaries and approved by 
the General Executive Board of the International. At Decem- 
ber 31, 1977, the date of the latest actuarial valuation, 
vested benefits exceeded the total of the pension plan 
hog d by $63,579,359, as computed by independent 
actuaries. 
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INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA, 
TEAMSTERS’ NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS BUILDING CORPORATION AND 
TEAMSTERS INTERNATIONAL, INC., WASHINGTON, D.C. 
CONSOLIDATED STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES—GENERAL FUND 


EXHIBIT “B” 


FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1978 


Operating Income 


Fees 
Per: Capita—Members 2 ois ais ides fee dietsr ie onal s wit eas ele $72,382,566 
TeV EY EEL TT oT 9 hSteroet cae wea ES lat ian An og at pea Rte vol ace eke, Sam AE NT 1,087,840 $73,470,406 
Other Income 
Sale sof SUPpIIOS 2 Ses sicaeetee seme teers sie te tansvaasnume eh ton eb eenss 390,231 
Miscellaneausisienc css cimionessuseeemaya or sae cates ot eae ctb pecautisterele 475 390,706 
Total Operating Income 73,861,112 
Deduct: 
Operating Expenses 
Defense: Fund: (See Exhibits] Cy) ea eek itn 4 tien le eet 9,341,406 
International Fed. of Chem. & Gen. Workers’ Unions ............ 154,739 
TealnstermAtnillatesaPenSiOms FUNGI sic .0 cores. «lao <«) sueler average Nel'eeret jist 21,416,343 
OfganizingsCampaiemiEXpense: sch tacos scshe castes es sails lapse ws) e evepe iene’ 5,991,401 
National Master Freight Agreement ...................--005- 275,816 
Financial Aid to Subordinate Organizations ................... 1;332;501 
Retirement and Family Protection Plan ....................6. 2,481,439 
Administrative: Office:and Generali. 5 16 ad ses aoe ote sch we wes 9,667,426 
Magazine—‘‘International Teamster” ..................00065 3,535,569 
Legislativecand'Politicaliducation 153). tts oe oe ie ells 414,285 
Communications—Public Relations ..................0.-.000- 948,336 
Legal Fees, Expenses and Related Costs ..................... 1,539,978 
Judgments): Suits ‘and Settlements: ....0. © cache a oo lexerorevsastees ees © ole 110,075 
Aonealscandl@arintgs mcctek ep cest oe elscemet tityxuss cl olla sine aah aucnc tere fees 26,562 
DivisionalzangdsDeparkmental sears & shri. o-5 me wens ouster aero eves opel one 8,559,496 
Nationalifleadauarters: Building 2c. sci einn utes meter eke: euch m coevsi= 2,136,420 
Branch OMmices im diestice olen acts: a Aeucl shake sae huebe area hebeps teoa tenn 76,950 
SUPPHES MOM RESale rar niet ie accatare a eases ne textes pis oh ie Sieoenels GuSinAaate 370,622 68,379,364 
Net Income from Operations 5,481,748 
Add: 
Financial Income—Net 3,700,450 
Other Income (Expense)—Net (964,008) 
Excess of Income Over Expenses for the Year Ended December 31, 1978 $ 8,218,190 


INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
CHAUFFEURS, WAREHOUSEMEN AND HELPERS OF AMERICA 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 

STATEMENT OF INCOME AND BENEFITS—DEFENSE FUND 
FOR THE YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31, 1978 


EXHIBIT “‘C” 


Income 
Per Capita—General Fund (See Exhibit ‘‘B’’) 
Financial Income—Net 


Be aceON cob aera $ 9,341,406 
3,631,949 
(191,688) 


Hibs k cnecucabrs. Gaprelia saa Siemusitats Cae chiar oeseiats haba acs $12,781,667 


Benefits 
OUEOfWOrk(BENneilistes pee ee eee ollie poe onay oy omamenamanenied 


Excess of Income Over Benefits for the Year Ended December 31, 1978 


11,453,660 
$ 1,328,007 


SEE NOTES TO CONSOLIDATED FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 
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The Canadian 


ANY TIMES BEFORE, William Rigby had driven 

M the 150 miles of mountain road from Vancou- 

ver to service his pinball machines in Princeton, 

a mining town in the Okanagan Range of the Canadian 

Rockies. On this day in 1931 he was in for a shock. He 

would have an unexpected talk with a provincial police- 
man. 

Rigby felt good driving through Allison Pass. He 
never failed to admire the rich forest always so abun- 
dant on the other side of every mountain in British 
Columbia, a province nearly the size of Texas. 

An hour later, he was steering his old truck into 
Princeton, a sleepy little town set in the base of a cup- 
like formation in the Rockies. The town straddled the 
Simelkameen River. To the west was Lodestone Moun- 
tain. Northward was Missezula Mountain. To the east 
and south were Mount Brent and Crater Mountain. 
Miners were all over the pine and fir-covered ranges, 
working coal deposits, and they had nothing to do for 
entertainment in the wilderness. 

Rigby, a victim of the great economic depression that 
struck Canada as hard as the United States in 1931, had 
heard about the new pinball machine craze rampant 
south of the border. He got together every dime he could 
and made a trip to Seattle, Washington. There he 
bought some ‘used’ pinball machines and brought them 
back to Canada. 

Rather than try to set up business in Vancouver, 
where he had landed from England three years before, 
Rigby decided to take his mechanical load to the moun- 
tains where there was mining money and little on which 
to spend it. 


established in Tulanieen, Coalmont and other 


R= PLACED HIS MACHINES in saloons and stores 
little mining camps up and down the valleys 


branching outward from Princeton like spokes on a 
wheel. 

Shamelessly, Rigby shilled his pinball machines. He 
had practiced playing the machines many nights and 
became pretty good at running up high scores. In fact, 
he hustled the miners. But he made it a point to never 
win more than a modest amount. The miners enjoyed 
the games. Within a few weeks, the popular pinballs 
were paying Rigby a good living. The saloon owners 
and storekeepers were happy with their percentage of 
the coin. 

When Rigby parked his old truck at the general store 
on this trip, he was greeted by the toughest man he 
would ever meet in his life. The fellow was a British 
Columbia policeman—the equivalent of a highway 
patrolman in the ’States—with almost as much author- 
ity as a Canadian mountie. 

“Hey, kid,” said the officer. The cop was big, brawny, 
hard-faced and famous in his work. Rigby, only 23 years 
old, was not offended at being called ‘kid.’ He waited. 

The policeman continued: “Get all your pinball ma- 
chines out before tomorrow night. Out of the district.” 

“What for?” Rigby asked in surprise. 

“We've got orders to seize them all. To smash ’em.” 

Rigby said: “What’s the reason? There’s never been 
any complaint involving the pinballs.” 

“That’s true,” replied the policeman. “I have no com- 
plaint, either. In fact, I’m glad they’re here. The miners 
spend their time gambling on the machines instead of 
busting everything up fighting. It’s made my job easier.” 

Rigby fell silent. It was plain what had happened. A 
puritanical mayor in Vancouver had started it all 
months earlier. The mayor outlawed pinballs in Van- 
couver, the major city on Canada’s west coast. The bust- 
the-machine threat was spreading into the interior of 
British Columbia. Not only would the authorities fail 
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to help thousands of unemployed find work but they 
would take away their penny amusement. 

“You get your machines out,” the policeman repeated. 
“And get all your money out—before tomorrow night.” 


OSs OF THE PINBALL business was one of several 
ty setbacks for William Rigby since immigrating to 
Canada in 1928. Success in coming ventures 
would continue to elude him. Eventually he would go 
to work for a dairy and become a member of the Team- 
sters Union. But a lot of ground would be covered be- 
tween. 

Rigby sold off the pinball machines. He banked the 
cash. Then he searched for work until he could figure 
out a new idea for making money as a solo operator. 

He took a job in a sawmill. It was a non-union outfit 
back in the hills. Payday would come and there would 
be no pay. The sawmill workers would then pull their 
own brief strike to get their money. They always won. 
Then they’d go back to work. 

Tired of the choking sawdust, Rigby returned to the 
Vancouver area. He got a job as a bull cook at a mining 
camp. That meant he had to supply the wood for the 
cookstove, peel potatoes and generally perform as a 
flunky. Often the kitchen gave free meals to hoboes 
dropping off the rods of the Canadian Pacific Railroad. 

The grease and dirt of the kitchen drove Rigby into 
the rich Canadian forest where he worked with a saw 
and an axe as a lumberjack. He was only five-foot-eight 
and weighed around 150 pounds yet he spent months 
cutting red-barked bull pine. Then he stumbled onto a 
new idea for going into business by himself. 

Rigby bought a truck and began delivering fuel, saw- 
dust, cordwood and coal in Vancouver, a city of about a 
third of a million people. His business did well enough 
that Rigby got married in 1937. He was thinking about 
enlarging his one-man peddling company when World 
War II exploded. 

Mrs. Rigby did not like it when her husband joined 
the army in a burst of patriotism at the age of 32. He 
was assigned to a machinegun unit in the Canadian 
Scottish Infantry. Later, Rigby forced himself onto a 
draft for overseas duty and went to England with the 
Calgary Highlanders in 1941. 

Following an illness, Rigby was transferred to the 
Edmonton Regiment as a corporal and stayed with that 
unit until the end of the war. He was wounded twice in 
the Italian campaign. The second wound was serious 
enough to cause the loss of the use of his left hand for 
six months. 


ILLIAM RIGBY CAME HOME with an honorable 

W discharge at the end of 1945. There came a 

time when his wife asked him, “What are 
your plans, Bill?” 

“Maybe I’ll go back to delivering fuel.” 

Anne Rigby, like many Canadian women, had been 
working while her husband was at war. Her job had 
been on the inside production line at a dairy in Van- 
couver. She was a member of Teamster Local 464 and 
asked, “Would you like to work for Dairyland?” 

“Not really,” Rigby laughed. “I don’t especially want 
that kind of work. I just want to find myself a truck and 
go back into business.” 


But Rigby, the veteran, found Vancouver changed. 
He finally took a job at the milk company. He joined 
Dairyland’s clean-up crew on Christmas eve of 1945. It 
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was his thought that he might as well put time in until 
he could see where he was going. 

An inside dairy worker quit a month later and man- 
agement moved Rigby into the Dairyland can room. 
Dairyland was the distributor for the Fraser Valley Milk 
Producers Association, a farmer-owned federation op- 
erating something like a cooperative does in the United 
States. 

Rigby joined Teamster Local 464 his first week at 
Dairyland and soon became aware of a situation typical 
in the milk industry in those days. While both the in- 
side workers and the driver-salesmen were members of 
the same union, there was a sharp division between the 
two groups. The inside workers were outnumbered by 
2-to-1. There were a dozen dairies in Vancouver at the 
time—all organized by Local 464 except one—and the 
pattern was the same in all the plants. 


Rigby—now mature and nearly 40 years old— 


B ECOMING STEWARD for Dairyland’s inside workers, 
decided to press for their improvement. The pro- 


duction crew needed economic betterment. He got the 
inside workers together one day. After Rigby explained 
his views, the conversation went like this: 

One worker said, “I dunno.” 

Rigby said, “We have to stand together on this.” 

Another worker said, “It'll just cause trouble.” 

“Not if we handle it the right way,” Rigby insisted. 
“We’re members of the union. Inside workers have the 
same rights as drivers. Production men and drivers alike 
need each other. We'll all benefit if we pull together.” 

The next union meeting was electric. Rigby stood up 
as spokesman for the inside workers. The chairman, a 
former driver, tried to squelch the challenge with 
maneuvers. Rigby maneuvered likewise. 

A 15-minute argument ended when it was clear there 
would be a schism of greater depth in the union if the 
struggle continued. It was more-or-less a draw in most 
respects, but the seed of an idea was planted by Rigby 
and his supporters. 

Soon the drivers realized that if the inside men did 
not work, there would be nothing to deliver. Reversing 
the roles, in a potential strike situation for example, 
proved the two groups needed one another equally. The 
rift began to heal quickly. 

Local 464’s new face of union solidarity bore fruit 
within a year, leading eventually to a uniform contract 
for all the dairies organized by the Teamsters. In Van- 
couver they called it a polyparty agreement—the same 
as a standard, citywide agreement in the U.S. 

Rigby’s job at Dairyland changed even as he became 
more active in the union. He soon became a driver him- 
self, much to the amusement of his co-workers. His job 
was to haul milk products to the docks of Vancouver 
harbor for shipment to Vancouver Island. Dairyland 
products also were ferried northward 500 miles to the 
city of Prince Rupert located near the southernmost tip 
of Alaska. 

In 1949, Rigby was made the Dairyland dispatcher for 
water shipments. He stayed on that job, never once be- 
ing late for work, until he retired in 1973. 


LL OF WILLIAM RIGBY’s early adult experience pre- 
A pared him for his interest and personal achieve- 

ment as a Teamster. He learned the hard way 
that it was necessary to fight for a point but never to 
point for a fight. 

Born near Leeds in Yorkshire, England, in 1908, 
Rigby suffered several failures in his first three years in 
Canada. 

In England, Rigby had been an assistant golf profes- 
sional at the age of 18. When his family decided to 
embark for Vancouver, he went along. There were no 
jobs for him in his new home of British Columbia be- 
cause he was ‘English.’ Also, he talked with a ‘funny’ 
accent. 

He took a job helping to manufacture golf clubs and 
found himself one of the earliest victims of automation 
in that field when the company went into machined 
mass production of clubs. 

Next, Rigby got a gardening job at the University of 
British Columbia. There was a political change in the 
government leadership, however, and Rigby—along with 
other groundskeepers—was put to work clearing land. 
It was a job that soon ran out and the men were laid 
off. The spoils of the newly vacated jobs were then 
handed to the families of the victorious political party 
and their allies. 


Then Rigby found work with the City of Vancouver. 
He labored as a tree trimmer, pruning the stately trees 
that lined the city’s major thoroughfares in those days. 
The work was on-and-off, depending upon the health 
of the city budget, and Rigby looked elsewhere. 

That was when he pioneered his pinball excursion 
into the coal mining camps dotting the west side of the 
Continental Divide. 


affairs led eventually to Rigby serving a couple of 

terms as recording secretary on the union’s execu- 
tive board. His first try at a trusteeship was defeated 
by 11 votes. 

His greatest joy from 1946 onward, however, was the 
times he often served as a member of the citywide nego- 
tiating committee for Local 464. 

Rigby, representing the Dairyland unit, remembers 
proudly that the union usually got what it sought from 
the employers. The reason was that the union negotia- 
tors made it their business to learn everything about the 
management side of the plants and, most particularly, 
what they were able to pay. 

Company negotiators nearly always claimed the farm- 
ers were yelling that they could ill afford increases for 
production workers and drivers. But this was a mislead- 
ing argument. The farmers’ milk-collection crews were 
non-union. Actually, the farmers cared not a whit about 
what happened in the unionized production plants, so 
long as they got their wholesale increases. 

Rigby and the other Teamsters never fell asleep to 
get caught in this see-saw. Most of the Teamster com- 
mitteemen, like Rigby, had been victims of adversity in 
war and depression. So they kept their eyes open. They 
thought union. They worked union. 

They won what they needed to keep their families 
comfortable and to educate their children through the 
years. 


E XPERIENCE AND ENTHUSIASM for Teamster Local 464 


today continues to keep busy in union affairs. 

He works tirelessly as the president of the 
Teamster Joint Council 36 Retirees Club in Vancouver. 
The club was established in 1973 and has nearly 300 
members from four local unions in the area. 

A grandfather, Rigby has managed to retain a broad 
sense of English humor although he thinks of himself 
absolutely as a solid maple leaf Canadian after 50 years 
of citizenship in British Columbia. 

Unionism has left an impression stronger than any- 
thing else on Rigby. He will tell you: “I don’t think at 
any time you can do without unions. People will say 
unions have outgrown their usefulness. But I don’t 
think so.” 

Rigby remains a realist, however. He notes that in 
Canada there are people “who would willingly go for a 
right-to-work law because they figure they would not 
have to pay union dues.” He says they don’t under- 
stand. “You have to explain to them that if ever they got 
a right-to-work law here, they would just go backward 
a hundred years.” 

As for the young worker, Rigby’s advice is: “Go in. 
Join a union. Be very serious about what you do. Make 
it your life’s work.” 


N* A SHADE over 70 years old, William Rigby 
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TEAMSTERS WORK everywhere do- 
ing everything and currently there is a 
troop of them helping a maverick 
movie producer start a new film indus- 
try in Florida. 

In years past, movies shot in Florida 
have been limited chiefly to Miami 
Beach where bathing beauty scenery 
served as backdrop for detective yarns. 

Now comes Joseph Ford Proctor, 
making the break from Hollywood, 
California—where the film industry is 
dominated by a few moguls—with 
hope of developing a thriving movie 
industry on the East Coast. 

To do it, Proctor’s 100-member pro- 
duction crew on the set of “Hardly 
Working,” a new Jerry Lewis comedy, 
has a majority of Florida residents. 
Much of the film, also being directed 
by Lewis, is being shot in the vicinity 
of Pompano, Fla. 

An important ingredient of success 
in any movie crew is the drivers. Proc- 
tor’s film is no different. One of Proc- 
tor’s first moves on preparing for 
production was to contact Clarence 
Lark, president of Teamster Local 390 
in Miami. 

Lark promised a supply of drivers 
knowledgeable in movie work, knowing 
full well that a transportation captain 
with movie experience was available 
for that job. That was a fellow named 
Sam Segal. 

Segal, in turn, knew of a good co- 
captain he could line up—Allan Mc- 
Govern—and in short order they as- 
sembled enough experienced Team- 
sters to make up a crew of a dozen 
top drivers, all members of Local 390. 
Nearly all had done movie work in 
the past. 

Proctor signed a contract with the 
Teamster local union even as come- 
dian Jerry Lewis was flying into Flor- 
ida between Las Vegas appearances to 
help get things ready. 

Assembly of the production crew 
began, including cameramen, electri- 
cians, grips, soundmen, make-up and 
hairdressing experts, wardrobe people 
and all the other hands and brains 
needed to create a motion picture. 

Proctor, with some experience 
in Hollywood-on-the-other-coast, was 
agreeably surprised. He said recently: 

“The thing that impressed me about 
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Laughing it up on the set of “Hardly Working” with comedian Jerry 
Lewis are (left to right): John Taylor, Teamster Local 390 business agent; 
Joseph Ford Proctor, producer of the Lewis film; Clarence Lark, presi- 
dent of Local 390; Lewis, and Igo Kantor, executive in charge of produc- 
tion for ‘Hardly Working.” 


At right, Jerry Lewis, who directs as 
well as stars in “Hardly Working,” 
strolls through the center of a pivotal 
scene in the movie being produced in 
Florida with the aid of an expert crew 
of Teamster drivers. 


Below, he imitates a chimpanzee be- 
tween movie takes—or is it the other 
way around? 


Checking out the situation with the grip truck 
used for “Hardly Working” are Sam Segal 
(left) transportation captain on the crew, and 
Ciayton Barbour, driver. Both are Teamsters. 


the Teamsters in Local 390 was their 
willingness to cooperate and their skill 
in getting the job done. That takes 
know-how and these guys never fail.” 

Proctor also was high on the lead- 
ership of the Miami-based Teamsters 
Union, remarking that “never did they 
say we had to have so many drivers, 
nor did they ever slap us with a bunch 
of restrictions that we could not live 
with.” 

Proctor noted that the Teamsters, as 
well as some of the other unions with 
members on the crew, have shown 
they are with him in the desire to build 
a new movie industry in Florida. 

In a real sense, the Jerry Lewis 
movie budgeted at $3 million is an 
exercise in constructing the nucleus of 
a top-notch film crew living locally 
near the scene of production, 

“The Teamsters and other unions 
have been firm with their contract de- 
mands,” says Proctor, “but it’s a two- 
way street because I have some ideas 
different from Hollywood. We work 
them out together, We’re all looking to 
the future.” 

Again and again in his conversa- 
tion, the 33-year-old Proctor—who 
talks with energetic enthusiam for the 
“Hardly Working” project—repeats 
with perhaps a slight change in word- 
ing his view that “the Teamsters come 
through for us and we never have to 
worry about anything.” 

Transportation on a movie produc- 
tion involves a variety of tasks begin- 
ning with the basics of hauling in sup- 
plies, knowing where to find what is 
needed, and coming up with unique 
answers to any problems concerning 
wheels and mobility, 

Drivers, for instance, handle the 
equipment trucks that are an engi- 
neer’s dream of electronics, camera 
props and thingamajig tools needed to 
transform a few seconds of script into 
a colorful scene for the silver screen. 

The Teamster crew managed by 
Segal also includes three members of 
Local Union 399 in North Hollywood, 
Calif., who trekked across country to 
provide special services, One driver 
pilots a rolling train of seven dressing 
rooms for the actors. Two other mem- 
bers are cook-drivers who do the cat- 
ering for the producing crew on loca- 


tion because the contract specifies at 
least one hot meal a day for all em- 
ployees. 

Jerry Lewis, a comedy star for 
nearly 30 years, of course is the big 
pinwheel on the set of “Hardly Work- 
ing,” a story about a circus clown who 
succeeds greatly only to have the cir- 
cus go broke and thrust him into other 
lines of work where he is comically 
unsuccessful. 

Teamsters are no stranger to Lewis, 
a prime leader in the war against mus- 
cular dystrophy. There is a member of 
Lewis’ Muscular Dystrophy Associa- 
tion board of directors by the name of 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons, general presi- 
dent of the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters. 

Lewis belongs to 14 different inter- 
national unions. This permits him, as 
a director, to alter the wattage of a 
lamp or shift a piece of furniture as he 
likes because he is a member of the 
union that has jurisdiction over that 
work. 

Although Lewis is not a member of 
the Teamsters Union, he is quick to 
cry, “Sure I can drive a truck!” He 
also will admit that he doesn’t have to 
drive because the Teamsters are there 
to handle whatever task confronts the 
movie set. 

Both Proctor and Lewis agree they 
have never worked on a movie where 
things went so smoothly. Proctor, who 
has plans for more film production in 
Florida, recently wrote a letter to Vin- 
cent Marciaro, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 390 in which he said: 

“On behalf of Jerry Lewis and my- 
self, thank you for your positive effort 
in helping assemble one of the finest 
union motion picture crews anywhere. 
. . . We look forward to working with 
you and your men on other projects 
presently in development.” 

Following are the Teamsters work- 
ing on “Hardly Working” under the 
leadership of Segal and McGovern: 

Local 390—James Dieter, Clayton 
Barbour, Freddie Turett, Michael Mc- 
Bride, Christopher Chiofalo, Salvatore 
Cavallaro, Vito LaMonica, Tony No- 
vello and Dennis Detoro, all drivers; 
Brenda Watt, animal wrangler. 

Local 399—Bill Gibson, driver, and 
caterers Ron Parkin and Larry Hogan. 
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IBT 


Department of Safety and Health 


A Deaf Ear on Noise 


DISTURBED by indications that the 
federal government is backsliding on 
proposed standards on excessive noise 
in the workplace, the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters has com- 
plained to the Department of Labor. 

The complaint was addressed to the 
Secretary of Labor in the form of a 
letter from R. V. Durham, director of 
the IBT safety and health department 
which long has fought for controls on 
excessive workplace noise detrimental 
to the health of workers. 

Durham referred specifically to a 


statement by a Labor Department of- 
ficial that a proposed new noise stand- 
ard will see no action during the next 
six months—and perhaps never. 

The assertion by Charles Knapp, 
special assistant to the Secretary of 
Labor, to the chairman of the U.S. 
Regulatory Council was made in a 
memorandum dated last January 31st. 

Noting that the Teamsters Union 
considers the safety and health of its 
more than two million members as a 
high priority, Durham added that the 
union has consistently supported the 


A SAFETY FIRST IN WASHINGTON 


The National Safety Council reports 
the State of Washington has enacted a 
safety law that appears to be the first 
of its kind. Under its terms, employers 
in the state are required to establish 
elected employer-employee safety com- 
mittees. 

According to the Division of Indus- 
trial Safety and Health, the regulation 
applies to all employers in the state, 
large and small, union and non-union. 

The number of employer represen- 
tatives on the committee may not 
exceed the number of employee repre- 
sentatives. There must be an elected 
chairperson, and regular one-hour 
meetings must be scheduled. If the 
safety committee cannot decide how 
often the meetings are to be held, a 
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Safety Education Representative of the 
Division of Industrial Safety and 
Health will be called in. 

The regulation requires the commit- 
tee to review health and safety inspec- 
tion reports, and to evaluate accident 
investigation reports as well as the 
company’s injury and illness preven- 
tion program. Attendance records and 
minutes of the meetings must be kept 
on file for one year for inspection by 
the state. 

It would appear, however, that the 
committee has no power to force 
changes by the employer unless an 
OSHA standard is being violated or a 
collective bargaining provision gives it 
that right. 


efforts of the Labor Department in 
achieving “this goal in the most just 
and effective manner.” 

Durham continued: ‘We _ were 
shocked, therefore, to note that this 
‘new direction’ is being ignored in the 
case of controlling excessive noise in 
the workplace.” 

He cited Knapp’s memo regarding 
regulatory rule-making in the coming 
months in which Knapp wrote Douglas 
Costle, regulatory chairman: “The 
noise standard will see no action in 
the next six months, during which time 
staff analysis will determine whether 
or not we wish to proceed with it.” 

“This appalling admission,” wrote 
Durham to Secretary Marshall, “flies 
in the face of all the efforts of millions 
of American workers to alleviate the 
suffering and irreparable harm caused 
by excessive noise in their places of 
employment. 

“It has been four years since we 
(the Teamsters) and many experts in 
labor, industry, academia and govern- 
ment presented overwhelming evidence 
in OSHA hearings that the existing 
noise standard is grossly inadequate to 
prevent suffering and permanent hear- 
ing loss.” 

Durham declared that the “moun- 
tain of testimony and evidence” ac- 
cumulated has subsequently been dis- 
tilled into intelligible policy material 
by experts within the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration. 

It was stressed that the extensive 
record on the need for a new noise 
standard was in a form that would 
permit immediate action on such a 
regulatory change. 

Calling Knapp’s view “arbitrary,” 
Durham urged Secretary Marshall to 
take swift action on a new noise stand- 
ard “and not allow more years of dust 
to gather on this pressing need.” 


Ss 


So 


Se TE 


Safety and 
Health Is 


Everyone’s 
Legitimate 
Demand 


Fix the Workplace, 
Not the Worker 


Workplace design is the key to elimi- 
nating job safety and health hazards. 

That is why the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration (OSHA) 
requires employers to try to reduce 
hazards by changing the work environ- 
ment or work practices, rather than by 
permanently burdening workers with 
respirators, ear plugs, or other per- 
sonal protective equipment. It’s also 
why the Teamsters Union argues for 
design changes whenever it testifies on 
new OSHA health standards. 

Personal protective equipment is 
often needed while other controls are 
being installed, or in emergencies. But 
there are several reasons why it gener- 
ally is not the best permanent solution. 

First, personal protective equipment 
doesn’t always work. For example, the 
difficulty of fitting standardized masks 
on faces of all shapes and sizes—some 
with eyeglasses, some with beards, 
some with sideburns—means there are 
bound to be leaks. 

Second, personal protective equip- 
ment can create its own health and 
safety hazards. Ear plugs, for instance, 
can cause infections and other ear 
canal problems for some workers. In 
some cases, they may also prevent 


_ workers from hearing necessary com- 
munications and warnings. 


Goggles can sometimes become 
scratched and fog up during use, re- 
ducing visibility. Rubber gloves can 
collect chemicals and trap them against 
the skin. A dust-clogged respirator may 
make breathing difficult, especially if 
strenuous work must be performed. 


Third, personal protective equip- 
ment is often uncomfortable. For short 
periods of time, this discomfort may 
be bearable. Over extended periods, it 
usually isn’t, and may lead to lowered 
productivity. 


Fortunately, most hazards can be 
controlled without using personal pro- 
tective equipment. This may be done 
in a number of ways: 


Changes in work processes. Danger- 
ous materials often can be replaced. It 
may be possible to accomplish a task 
with a process which produces lower 
levels of noise, dust, or fumes. 


Isolation and enclosure. Closed sys- 
tems can be designed so that hazard- 
ous dusts or fumes are drawn away 
without ever entering the workplace 
air. 


Maintenance and _ housekeeping. 
Hazards may often be reduced simply 
by devoting more time to maintaining 
equipment and keeping the workplace 
clean. 


Work practices. Rotation of workers 
in and out of the most dangerous jobs, 
while it doesn’t eliminate the hazard, 
will limit the exposure of any one 
worker until a permanent engineering 
solution is found. 
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From 201 Locals, 36 States & Canada, 
They’ve Journeyed to the Workshop 


THE International Union welcomed 
one of the largest classes ever to the 
most recent Teamsters workshop, held 
last month in Washington, D.C. 

Attending the week-long session 
were local union officers from all over 
the country. So far, 201 local unions 
“have sent their officers to attend the 
sessions, coming from 36 states and 
five Canadian provinces. 

One of the most interesting moments 
of their week in Washington came 
when Captain John McCain III, a 
former Vietnam prisoner of war, de- 
scribed his six years of captivity in 
Indochina, three years of which was 
spent in solitary confinement. McCain 
gave the group a cohesive analysis of 
America’s military strength and weak 
points in Indochina and in other trou- 
ble spots around the world. 

Another guest, Congressman Robert 
C. Eckhardt (D-Tex.), briefly sum- 
marized for participants “what a lib- 
eral is” and his experiences in dealing 
with the current conservatively minded 
Congress. 

Attending the session, held the week 
of March 12-16, were: Earl Lutz, 
president, Local 8, State College, Pa.; 
James Wilkerson, vice president, and 
Gary Mauger, trustee,. both of Local 
14, Las Vegas, Nev.; Business Agents 
Brad Davidson and John Donovan 
from Local 38 in Everett, Wash.; 
Francis Sullivan, an organizer with 
Local 42 in Lynn, Mass.; Laythell 
Bales, secretary-treasurer, and Charles 
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LeBack, business agent, Local 58, 
Longview, Wash.; Pat Cashman, presi- 
dent, Local 91, Ottawa, Ontario, Can.; 
Donald E. Phillips, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 104, Phoenix, Ariz., and Rich- 
ard Rabin, vice president, Local 125, 
Irvington, N.J. 

Also at the meetings were: Robert 
Bethel, president, Local 152, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio; Rod J. Schmidt, business 
agent, Local 174, Seattle, Wash.; 
Trustee/B.A. Jim Bloomfield and 
Business Agents John Donaldson and 
Ken Scott, all of Local 213 in Van- 
couver, B.C., Can.; William Cherilla, 
secretary-treasurer, and Charles Byrnes, 
president, both of Local 249, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; Edward Jacobson, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Local 252, Seattle, 
Wash.; John T. Blake, secretary-treas- 
urer, Local 274, Phoenix, Ariz.; Allen 
Holland, vice president, Local 311, 
Baltimore, Md.; Jack Jorgensen, Jr., 
vice president, and William Tape, re- 
cording secretary, both of Local 359, 


Minneapolis, Minn., and William 
Nolan, trustee, Local 384, Norris- 
town, Pa. 


Others in the group included: John 
Namey, secretary-treasurer, Local 401, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa.; C. Sam Thoedus, 
secretary-treasurer, and C. Jim Kinney, 
president, both of Local 407, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Robert L. Ferguson, presi- 
dent, and James A. Strickland, secre- 
tary-treasurer, both of Local 422, 
Cleveland, Ohio, and Business Agent 


Roy Bates of Local 429, Reading, Pa. 

Jerry Cook, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 528, came from Atlanta, Ga.; 
Business Agent Jim Gualtierre trav- 
eled from Local 572 in Carson, Calif.; 
Louis D. Riga, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 576 in San Jose, Calif. was there; 
and Fred Paredes, secretary-treasurer, 
and Ann Cottrell, recording secretary, 
both represented Local 588 of Oak- 
land, Calif. 

Other workshop participants in- 
cluded: Alfred Koslan, business agent, 
Local 616, Fresno, Calif.; Joe Pelli- 
cotti, secretary-treasurer, Local 667, 
Memphis, Tenn.; J. F. Lavell, business 
agent, Local 741, Seattle, Wash.; John 
Komar, business agent, Local 763, 
Seattle, Wash.; Don Harvey, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 776, Harrisburg, Pa.; 
Steve Altaro, trustee, Local 808, 
Woodside, N.Y.; Ed Elkin, president, 
Local 836, Middletown, Ohio, and 
Jack Farrell, president, Local 886, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Among the other participants were: 
Wally Saxum, president, Local 974, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Richard Ham- 
mond, president, Local 988, Houston, 
Tex.; Ralph Wood, secretary-treasurer, 
and Walt Davis, president, both of 
Local 997 in Fort Worth, Tex.; Sylvia 
Dombrowski, secretary-treasurer, Lo- 
cal 2747, Bloomington, Minn.; Gordon 
Grubb, Sr., president, Joint Council 
53, Philadelphia, Pa., and Eastern 
Conference Representative Roy Alston. 


TODAY'S TEAMSTERS 
Active in Many Areas... 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


A Sterling Record 
For McLean Teamster 


Honoring Teamster Local 592 Member 
Samuel H. Whitaker’s 25-year safe 
driving record, his employer, McLean 
Trucking Co. of Richmond, Va., recently 
presented him with a silver tea service. 
Admiring the token of appreciation 

are from left: Local 592 Business Agent 
Alvin S. Jones, Whitaker, and McLean 
Relay Manager Tony DuVal. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Local 210 Celebrates 


Its Silver Anniversary 


Celebrating its 25th anniversary as a 
Teamster affiliate, Local 210 of New 
York, N.Y., recently threw a silver anni- 
versary party for more than 700 shop 
stewards, local union officers and their 
guests. 

Present to celebrate the event with 
Secretary-Treasurer Joseph Konowe 
were Teamsters General President Frank 
Fitzsimmons and Eastern Conference Di- 
rector and International Vice President 
Joseph Trerotola. 

A highlight of the evening came when 
23 veteran Teamster stewards, also cel- 
ebrating their 25th year of service to the 
local union, were presented with Team- 
ster watches and purses containing 25 
silver dollars. 

At right, Fitzsimmons, Konowe and 
Local 210 Business Agent Angelo Martin 
make the presentations to the longtime 
Teamsters. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Patriarch of Teamster 


Clan Takes Retirement 


If you can stick with anything for 41 
years, you must be doing something 
right. And so it was for veteran Teamster 
John Ayling Sr., who had indeed done 
many things right, before he climbed out 
of his Mack for the last time. 

Ayling took retirement recently from 
Penn Jersey Auto Stores, his employer 
for the last 15 of his 41 years with the 
Teamsters, having compiled a record of 
more than a million miles without acci- 
dent. He left behind him a proud Team- 
ster tradition for his son and grandson, 
also Local 107 members employed at 
Penn Jersey, to follow. 

Son John Jr. is a shop steward and 
28-year Teamster veteran; grandson 
John 3rd has been employed there for 
five years. 

John Sr. remembers the good old 
days and some not-so-good ones as a 
Teamster. He began, he points out, back 
in the old days when teamsters drove 
horses and wagons, not the sophisti- 
cated machinery wheeling down the 


superhighways today. Clearly he remem- 
bers early trips to New York when it 
used to take all day to get there and 
another to make the return run to Phila- 
delphia. 

He also remembers the early days of 
the Philadelphia local and the many 
hardships workers endured in getting it 
on its feet. Today he reminds his fellow 
Teamsters never to forget the efforts of 
those who were successful in founding 
such a great organization. He will, he 
says, always remember what the union 
movement has done for him, his family 
and the country. 

The new retiree says he now plans on 
spending a lot of time at his summer 


home, taking it easy. A C-B enthusiast 
with the handle “Poppa Bear,” he’ll also 
be listening to the Bearcat Scanner he 
received as a retirement gift from the 
other drivers, and of course, spending 
time with his wife, with whom he cele- 
brated their 55th wedding anniversary 
on the day of his retirement. 


etiring million-miler John Ayling, Sr. 
takes one last look at his Mack at 
Penn Jersey Auto Stores headquarters. 
Shown from left to right are: Billy 
McCabe, assistant steward; Kenny 
Moore, secretary-treasurer of Local 107; 
Ayling, and his son, John Ayling, Jr., 
shop steward at Penn Jersey. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


40-Year Teamster Veteran 
Joins 3-Million-Mile Club 


Forty-year Teamster veteran Meade W. 
Willis, a member of Local 270 and 
tractor-trailer driver for Airco, New 
Orleans, La., was recently awarded the 
National Safety Council's “three million 
mile award” at a testimonial given in 


his honor by the company. 


Here he receives an award and 
congratulations from Local 270 officers 
(from left): Mitchel Ledet, secretary- 
treasurer; Nolen LeBlanc, business 
agent; Willis, and Raymond Lapino, 
president. 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


Member Turned Inventor 
Makes Cleaning Reefers a Snap 


The inventive genius of a Local 89 
member has turned the job of cleaning 
floors in refrigerated trailers from a 
nightmare into a manageable job. 

The inventor is Mike Murphy who has 


1% inch to 2% inches center to center, 
making it adaptable to virtually any floor 
groove design. The teeth configuration 
is reversible, end for end, thus doubling 
the life of the machine. The flip feature 
enables the operator to convert from 
tooth operation to a standard shovel. 
The Murphy reefer scoop cuts clean- 
ing time in refrigerated trailers from five 
to six hours to approximately one hour. 
Brother Murphy has been a member 


of Local 89 since 1965, and currently is 


received a patent on his ‘Reefer seep - 
working in freight. 


Scoop,” and his invention is now in 
production in Louisville, Kentucky, by 
the Murphy Advantage Corporation. 

The Murphy Machine is specifically 
designed to clean the grooved floors in 
reefers. The heart of the reefer scoop 
is a series of teeth mounted on a cross 
rod with spring spaces which allow 
them to float and compensate for vari- 
ous groove widths and other floor varia- 
tions. 

The tool is equipped with width stops 
which allow adjustment of the nominal 
overall width of the tooth area. This 
makes it more convenient to begin the 
cleaning operation at the front of the 
trailer. Tooth spacing is adjustable from 


LANSING, MICHIGAN 


Looking Out for Teamsters’ 
Safety Behind the Wheel 


One Teamster local union officer who 
doesn’t just pay lip service to safety 
is Nellie J. McKim, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 580 in Lansing, Mich. 

McKim has been actively involved in 
many safety groups including the Lans- 
ing Area Safety Council and has long 
made it a practice to urge companies 
associated with her local to send their 
Teamsters to the National Safety Coun- 
cil’s Defensive Driving Course. Seasoned 
veterans can sometimes use a refresher 
course, she points out, and it provides 
great basic training in defensive driving 
for novices. 


1. Here she congratulates Dale R. 
Loker, a Local 580 member and driver 
for C & J Commercial Driveaway for 
his excellent safety record. Loker has 
been with the company for more than 
25 years, and recently has twice 
been named Driver of the Month by the 
Michigan Trucking Assn. Last year, 
by a concurrent resolution of the 
Michigan House and Senate, he was 
publicly honored for his safety record 
and for his service to the community. 


2. Brother Loker with his proc- 
lamation. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 


Retirement’s One Benefit 
Of Being A Teamster 


Exercising their retirement rights is 
one major benefit of Teamsters Union 
membership, as these Oregon Local 162 
retirees recently discovered. 


1. George Leitch of Holman Transfer 
is congratulated by Business Agent 
Howard Hurst. 


2. Arvin “Mac” McMillian, a Teamster 
since 1946, receives his first pension 
check from Local 162 President Cal 
Rogers after retiring from Meier & Frank. 


3. Bill Reidweg listens as Business 
Agent Tom Gawlista explains the 
benefits he gets upon his retirement 
from Holman Transfer after 20 years 
of service. 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Leukemia Fighter's 
Also a Teamster 


John Stacey Lyons, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 36 in San Diego, 
Calif., recently was reelected a vice 
president of the Leukemia Society of 
America, Inc., a national voluntary 
health organization working toward a 
cure or control of leukemia. Lyons, a 
33-year Teamster veteran, was one of 
the founders of the society’s San Diego 
chapter, and has been active in its work 
since 1970. 


MODESTO, CALIF. 


Local 386 Member 


Gets Backpay Award 


Roger Hasley (center), a Local 386 
member from Modesto, Calif., receives 
a $1,354 backpay check for a grievance 
filed after his employer, General Foods 
Corporation, denied his bid for a higher 
wage bracket. Local 386 Business 
Representative Frank Cota (right) and 
Shop Steward Pat Walker (left) 
processed the grievance and along 
with Attorney Neil Bodine helped the 
Teamster win his case in arbitration. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Union Pension’s a Lifesaver 
For Teamster’s Widow 


For Mrs. Gertrude Litkie, her late 
husband's 27-year Teamsters Union 
membership Is proving a lifesaver. After 
her husband died during surgery last 
October, she got a phone call from 
Local 305 asking her to drop by and 
pick up her benefits under the Western 
Conference of Teamsters Pension Plan. 
Here Local 305 Secretary-Treasurer 
Dean Hollomon presents her with two 
checks, one a $6,651 pre-retirement 
death benefit as Reginald’s beneficiary 
and the other a $976.50 survivor’s 
benefit check for their three children. 
Effective November 1, 1978, the three 
Litkie children began receiving monthly 
benefits of $325.50 which will continue 
until the youngest child reaches 18. 
Should one of them become disabled 
before reaching 18, payments would 
continue while the child received Social 
Security benefits for the disabilty. 
When no further child survivor benefits 
are payable, Mrs. Litkie will receive 
Spouse survivor benefits until age 62. 
Of the late Reginald Litkie, Hollomon 
Says: ‘Reg was a good union man; he 
had his finger on the pulse of his union 
and constantly knew what was going 
on.” Gertrude Litkie added, “This is a 
wonderful surprise. It certainly paid to 
have a Teamster in the family.” 


LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 


Representation Does 


Make A Difference 


Good representation makes a difference, 
as Local 848 member T. C. Henderson 
discovered when he received a backpay 
award for more than $6200 from 
Secretary-Treasurer Jim Santangelo 
(left) and President Fernando Muniz 
(right). Henderson was terminated by 
Interstate Restaurant Supply late last 
year; the Los Angeles local union took 
his case to arbitration where Henderson 
won reinstatement to his job with full 
backpay and all benefits. 


‘Norma Rae,’ now appearing at 
theaters around the country, is 

the story of the organizing of a 
Southern textile factory as seen 
through the eyes of one of its 
workers, a working class woman 
who gradually decides that she and 
her fellow workers deserve more 
and begins speaking out to get it. 

Norma, played by Sally Field, 
has little hope as the story opens. 
She has little education, two 
children, and no man. Her 
life as a factory worker is 
dramatically altered when 
Jewish union organizer Reuben, 
played by Ron Leibman, arrives 
from New York. He’s there to 
organize the workers of the 
Henley Textile Mill, the only 
industry in this sleepy Alabama 
factory town, into the Textile 
Workers Union of America. 

Although his way of thinking 
and living are foreign to everything 
Norma knows, eventually she 
overcomes her conflicts and joins 
his struggle to end the company’s 
economic stranglehold. 

Norma Rae comes across gutsy 
and vulnerable, angry and 
frustrated. She may not have the 
advantages of education and 
background but does know enough 
to want more out of life for herself 
and her children. 

Beau Bridges portrays the 
somewhat inarticulate but loving 
Southerner Norma Rae marries, 
who in the film must acknowledge 
his wife’s growth even if he cannot 
keep pace with it. Pat Hingle 
and Barbara Baxley play her 
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parents, themselves locked into 
lives as textile workers. 

For many Teamsters, the 
storyline may be reminiscent of 
battles they themselves went 
through to get an initial contract. 
For others who’ve never gone 
through a battle for company 
recognition, it will be a study in 
how antiunion companies can 
operate. One point the film does 
make is that post-1960s southern 
bosses, like bosses everywhere, have 
finally learned it isn’t a good idea 
to beat up a man when he 
recites his legal rights, and have 
made their own tactics more 
sophisticated. 

The film depicts their entire 
arsenal of tactics: the fears and 
threats, the stretchouts that reduce 
workweek and pay to 
discourage organizing ideas, the 
speedups to weed out less 
productive workers, the locked 
plant gates at opening time, the 
refusals to let sick workers take 
a break. 

Age old union sentiments still 
hold true, as Reuben emphasizes: 
brotherhood, unity, strength in 
numbers and the need to stand 
together to avoid being exploited 
still are important. 

The only jarring note comes 
during the election count. This 
climactic scene takes place 
inside a crowded warehouse, 
where hundreds of workers have 
gathered to watch the final tally. 
The heat and humidity are 
excruciating, people are fainting, 
yet nobody complains. They are 
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all intent on finding out the result. 
And outside the plant gates stand 
Reuben and Norma, listening to 
the count over a loudspeaker. As 
one veteran Teamster organizer 
pointed out, there’s no way 
either of them would be there at 
such a crucial time; they’d both be 
inside, checking every ballot. 

But otherwise, the film is 
excellent, the characters and the 
situation real. Viewers empathize 
with the workers standing all day 
by their shutttles amid the 
deafening noise for poor pay, with 
cotton fibers floating everywhere, 
clinging to their hair and clothes 
and diseasing their lungs. 

While the story’s about the 
battle to bring dignity to the 
lives of textile workers, it’s a 
good reminder to everyone 
carrying a union card of how 
much better their lives have 
become in terms of better health 
and safety, pay and benefits 
because they took a stand. 


You walk out of the theater 
happy that Norma Rae and her 
coworkers had the “guts” to take 
on their employer, to stand up 
for their individual dignity and 
seek better lives. As Norma Rae 
put it to her children: “The 
factory’s the only job around here, 
and if you’re going to have to 
work there someday, I want it to 
be a better life for you. I want 
you té know that I believe in 
standing up for what I believe in.” 


Teamsters would probably enjoy 


seeing it. 


When the right-to-workers and the open-shoppers get down to work, 
who'll help protect your interests on Capitol Hill? 


_ When deregulation and budget cuts threaten your jobs, 
who’ll speak up for you? 


DRIVE, as the political action committee of the IBT, gives you a 
voice in the political process. It’s a voluntary fund estab- 
lished to provide support for candidates for federal, 
state and local offices who support labor’s causes. 
Through DRIVE and your ballot, your voice will 
be heard—but only (} if you belong, and then 
become active in iy the political process. 


‘ 


C I’D LIKE TO CONTRIBUTE TO DRIVE POLITICAL FUND. 
| am enclosing the amount checked below as my contribution. 


$5 O $10 $25 $50 


| am contributing to DRIVE with the understanding that this voluntary contribution may be 
used for political purposes in accordance with the constitution and rules of DRIVE. A copy 
of our Report is filed with the Federal Election Commission and is available for purchase 
from the Federal Election Commission, Washington, D.C. Make check payable to DRIVE 
... Democratic, Republican, Independent, Voter, Education, 25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 20001. 


DATE 


Chapter DRIVE 


Name 


(please print) 


Address 


City 


Signature 


Company 
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With the deregulators knocking 
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at the backdoor, Congress will 


« 
oe wa in 1979 make crucial decisions 


affecting regulated motor 
Ne carriers and most importantly 
H ; } Teamsters Union members in 


the trucking industry. 

Stability or chaos will be 
determined largely by the input 
Teamsters offer during the 
decision-making soot A reckless deregulation. We urge 
43-year old system of all Teamsters around the 
regulation that has worked so country to join the battle, to 
efficiently and well shouldn't get involved early, and to make 


your voices heard now and in 
ee a eo oS coming months. Legislators will 
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ested. 
ne Teamsters Union will need the input Teamsters can 
continue its fight agai provide. 
ee: Only by becoming a part of 
the process can we ensure that 
our jobs in this industry will be 
protected. 


Deregulation 
is one of them 


We stay on top because... WE CARE 
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MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


1979 WILL long be remembered as the year when government abrogated the free 
collective bargaining process, and it will also be known as the year when unions 
stood their ground against such an intrusion. 


The tentative settlement negotiated for the 300,000 Teamster members work- 
ing under the National Master Freight Contract is in the mails with ratification 
explanations and a ballot. It is to be returned no later than May 16, 1979, at noon. 
In my opinion, this is the finest national freight agreement ever negotiated. Not only 
does it provide the member with the economic wherewithal to remain com- 
petitive in the American economy, but also it goes to the heart of safety and health 
measures, and provides for employer contributions to health and welfare and pen- 
sion plans which will enable trustees to maintain these plans as viable adjuncts to 
wages, hours and working conditions. 


Since we reached a tentative settlement, others in labor have struck out at 
inflation standards which limit the American worker and blush at huge corporate 
profit reports. 


This union took the position all during negotiations that goals at the bargain- 
ing table were membership needs, not adherence to inequitable and unfair standards. 
I believe we achieved that objective. 


Now the United Auto Workers Union and the Rubber Workers Union leader- 
ship have told the government to keep its nose out of their negotiations. These may 
seem like severe breaches of patriotism at a time when the country grapples with 
inflation. 


But, underneath the surface, it should tell the government that American 
working men and women are very jealous of their right to organize and bargain 
collectively and freely with employers. It is a right not easily gained and a right 
which will not be treated lightly when it is threatened. 


As this union said prior to the beginning of our negotiations, we realize the 
seriousness of inflation to us as individuals and as a nation. We also said that we 
would cooperate in any fair plan to bring inflation under control. The economic 
experience of this nation since wage-price standards were announced clearly demon- 
strates that no such plan has evolved. Obviously, only a part of our membership 
works under the freight agreement. Many, many other regional, area-wide, industry- 
wide and local agreements are negotiated. 


I say to all that our purpose in all negotiations is to protect the membership, 
and to do that we must protect the right to bargain freely without government inter- 
ference. Without that, collective bargaining is nothing but a charade. 


Fraternally, 


oh Leo . 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General President 


The International Teamster has 
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Putting Together 
the Freight Pact: 
NOW, Members 


AS THIS issue of the International 
Teamster went to press approximately 
300,000 Teamster members working 
under the National Master Freight 
Agreement were receiving ratification 
material in the mail. 

Members will vote on the terms of 
settlement reached with the trucking 
industry April 10, 1979, following a 
selective strike by the union and a na- 
tional lockout by the major employer 
association, Trucking Management, 
Inc. 

In the material received by involved 
members is a complete explanation of 
the terms of the agreement. Also in- 
cluded is a ballot. Materials were 
mailed out April 27th; deadline for 
return of ballots was set as Noon, May 
16th. 

While news media and government 
figures played a numbers game to de- 
termine whether the terms of the 
agreement fell within the Carter Ad- 
ministration guidelines, Teamsters Pres- 
ident Frank E. Fitzsimmons was refus- 
ing to participate in the arithmetic. 
Upon reaching the settlement with 
employers, Fitzsimmons who is chair- 
man of the national freight negotiating 
committee with co-chairman Central 
Conference Director Roy Williams, 
was saying only: 

“We did not go to the bargaining 
table concerned with guidelines. We 
went into negotiations determined to 
get for the membership what it needs 
to remain competitive in an economy 
diseased with inflation.” 

Fitzsimmons called the tentative 
agreement upon which members are 
now voting the best national master 
freight agreement ever negotiated. He 
said: 

“This agreement gives the member 
economically what he needs to com- 
pete in the inflated marketplace. But, 
other provisions of the agreement are 
landmark achievements. The provisions 
providing for safety and health of the 
member will make the workplace a 
safe and healthy environment. We had 
taken the position long before nego- 
tiations that no Teamster member 
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Must Decide 


would be required to drive the cab- 
under trailer configuration. The new 
agreement specifically forbids that our 
driver members take this unsafe equip- 
ment on the streets and highways. 

“The increased contributions by em- 
ployers to health and welfare plans 
and pension plans will enable trustees 
of these plans to cope with the ever- 
increasing costs of providing benefits.” 

In the area of dealing with ever- 
rising inflation. Fitzsimmons and his 
negotiators prevailed at the bargaining 
table in their demand that cost of liv- 
ing increases be paid semi-annually 
instead of once a year as employers 
had insisted. 

Fitzsimmons called these negotia- 
tions the most difficult in the history 
of the national master freight contract. 
He was highly critical of government 
interference, saying that those who in- 
terfered were not at the bargaining to 
debate the issues. 

The most insidious interference into 
freight negotiations was the statement 
by President Carter’s chief inflation 
fighter, Alfred Kahn, who said while 
the union and industry were at the 
table that if the settlement did not 
come within the Administration guide- 
lines, the Administration would speed 
up its efforts to deregulate the trucking 
industry. 

Another intrusion was the govern- 
ment threat that if the wage settlement 
did not fall within the wage standards, 
rate increases to cover labor costs 


‘would not be approved by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission. 

The tentative settlement mailed to 
the membership for ratification re- 
ceived the strong approval of the na- 
tional negotiating committee and 
representatives from each freight local 
union whose members work under the 
contract. 

Following freight negotiations, 
union negotiators went to the table 
with management representatives seek- 
ing agreement on a new National 
Automobile Haulers Contract and a 
first national agreement with United 
Parcel Service. 


Above, March 31, 1979 
A selective strike results in an employer lockout 


At center, with a settlement reached, it’s 
submitted to delegates at Chicago meeting. They 
vote to send it to the members for ratification 


Below, negotiations break down. Two-man 
committee gives Teamster negotiators 
authorization to strike 


Below, the bargaining at an impasse, 
federal mediators step in 


December 
Above, screening committee endorses 
final bargaining demands 


Below, contract demands are presented 
to the industry 


January, 1979. Negotiations begin 
Above, money demands are laid on the table in earnest 
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CAR HAUL 
TALKS 
PROGRESSING 


Negotiations for a new National 
Automobile Transporters Agreement 
formally began on April 18. 

The start of bargaining followed 
weeks of preliminary meetings with 
Teamsters Union members from 
around the country, like this one held 
March 28 in Arlington, Va. 

Walter Shea, executive assistant to 
the general president, is shown here 
going over the terms of the proposals 
with members of the screening 
committee at that session. 


UPS 
NEGOTIATIONS 
BEGIN 


Preparations for negotiation of the 
first national agreement with United 
Parcel Service have been going on for 
several months now, and last month, 
the demands were handed to 
management across the table for the 
first time. Teamsters’ General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons is 
shown at top reviewing with local 
union representatives final demands 
drafted for presentation to United 
Parcel Service management. At the 
head table with Fitzsimmons (left to 
right) are: Eastern Conference Direc- 
tor Joseph Trerotola, IBT Vice 
President William McCarthy, 
Executive Assistant to the General 
President Walter Shea, Central 
Conference Director Roy Williams, 
and General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling. 

In the second photo, negotiations 
officially got under way, when 
Fitzsimmons (at head of table) 
formally presented the union demands 
to management. On his left are 
Administrative Assistant Joseph Cotter, 
IBT Safety and Health Director R. V. 
Durham, and IBT Economist Norman 
Weintraub. UPS negotiators are at 
right. 


Organizing Staffers Assess Their Progress 


MEMBERS of the IBT organizing 
staff attended a group session in Wash- 
ington, D.C., last month to discuss the 
department’s plans for the rest of 
1979, receive organizing assignments, 
and hear progress reports on cam- 
paigns underway, those recently com- 
pleted and those being instituted. The 
general organizers met with Organizing 
Director Norman Goldstein and As- 
sistant Director Joe Allgood. 

Periodic brainstorming sessions help 
the department best utilize the skills 
and personnel available to it, but get- 
ting all the general organizers together 
in one place at one time often requires 
as much organizing skill as they them- 
selves employ when assisting with a 
campaign in the field, due to the hec- 
tic workload and the busy schedules 
set for them. 

Currently, many of them are as- 
signed to assist joint councils around 
the country with their organizing ef- 
forts, as a continuation of a success- 
ful pilot project first begun with Balti- 
more, Md. Joint Council 62. 

The department has found that 
when the organizers work with the 
joint councils, the enthusiasm worked 
up by individual election wins often 
spills over to other local unions and 
can be harnessed to encourage them 
to initiate their own campaigns. In 
domino fashion, the number of orga- 
nizing victories thus increases, as one 
company after another falls to the 
snowballing efforts. 

A major topic of concern discussed 
at the meeting was the growing num- 
ber of companies engaged in actively 
undermining union organizing efforts, 
through schoo!s, seminars, legal tactics 
and any other maneuvers they can em- 
ploy to defeat unions, undermine their 
efforts and erode their support. The 
organizing staff spent much time dis- 
cussing how these tactics can be de- 
fused, some of which ideas will be 


included in an organizing manual now 
being prepared by the department. 
As Allgood pointed out, speaking 
of this trend: “There are a lot of suc- 
cessful counterattacks we can use. 
These people are out there in the field 
constantly, meeting the members, away 
from home. They need to know about 
tactics being used to undermine their 
efforts and how to combat them. Our 


job back at headquarters is to give 
them all the help we can.” 

Attending the session held last 
month were General Organizers Wil- 
liam H. Grant, Edward Rodriguez, 
Jerome L. Schmidt, William C. Smith 
III, Lewis D. Richard and Vicki Sa- 
porta. General Organizer Joseph Ma- 
tarrese was not able to attend the ses- 
sion, due to illness. 


ON DEREGULATION 


“MANY people in this country don’t 
realize how severely deregulation of 
the trucking industry could affect their 
own lives and their community’s econ- 
omy,” says IBT Organizing Director 
Norman Goldstein. “Their cities could 
become ghost towns and they aren't 
alert to the danger.” 

Those comments came after a re- 
cent speaking engagement before 200 
students at Augustana College in Sioux 
Falls, S.D., during which Goldstein’s 
comments about the havoc deregula- 
tion could bring to cities like Sioux 
Falls which depend on truck transpor- 
tation for goods and services were 
enough to make newspaper and tele- 
vision headlines in the city, which is 
right in the heart of right-to-work 
country. 

“You may someday see ghost towns 
created by the competitive forces that 
will come to bear,” Goldstein warned 
Sioux Falls residents. With 1,500 
Teamsters in the immediate area, area 
residents could see the first impact as 
friends and neighbors lose jobs, can’t 
pay their taxes and can’t afford homes. 
“The area’s economy will be affected 
at the loss of these well-paying jobs,” 
he noted. 


“Then, as with the airline industry, 
after the lower prices will come re- 
duced competition and a swingback 
to even higher prices. Carriers will be- 
gin eliminating nonproductive, inac- 
cessible routes, in favor of concentrat- 
ing their efforts on high volume, high 
traffic areas. Those who remain will be 
able to charge whatever prices they 
choose,” he predicted. 


“Small cities like Sioux Falls will 
be victims, along with their residents 
who won’t be able to ship or receive 
the goods and services they need at 
prices they can afford.” 


Goldstein urged all small town resi- 
dents to join the battle against deregu- 
lation. He also encouraged Teamsters 
to do their part: to let their local 
media know of the threat deregulation 
poses, to speak to community groups 
about potential problems, and to lobby 
their legislators to prevent deregulation 
efforts from being successful. 


“If more Teamsters would take the 
time, we can defeat deregulation,” he 
said. “But we have to get our message 
across before it’s too late for all of 
us,” he urged. 


Shown at the Organizing Department staff meeting were, from left: William 


Grant, 


Edward Rodriguez, 


Organizing Director Norman Goldstein, 


Assistant 


Director Joe Allgood, Jerome L. Schmidt, William C. Smith Ill, and Lewis D. 
Richard. Vicki Saporta attended the session, but isn’t shown; Joseph Matarrese 
was unable to attend due to illness. 


Two More 
Groups 


Attend the 
Workshop 


EAGER participants are continuing to 
utilize the toois the IBIT workshop 
classes offer them, with two new 
groups arriving in Washington the 
weeks of April 2 and April 23 to 
take part in the week-long sessions. 

In addition to giving local union offi- 
cers a chance to learn firsthand about 
operations at Teamsters headquarters 
in Washington, the program has been 
proving itself helpful in other areas as 
well. IBT department heads are also 
hearing from the field how they can 
make their services more valuable to 
local union officers and members, what 
they need in the field to be of better 
service, and most importantly, what 
affiliates like (and don’t like) about 
operations. 

The result is that the International 
staff is hearing their questions, listen- 
ing to what they need, and in many 
cases, is able to better answer requests. 
The Electronic Data Processing De- 
partment, which handles TITAN, is 
one example. Its staff not only ex- 
plains TITAN’s use, but hears about 
things local officers would like to see 
incorporated into the system. The 
Communications Department, which 
has responsibility for International 
Teamster, has also benefitted. In addi- 


tion to explaining the department’s 
goals and functions, its staff also meets 
local union officers, learns what they 
and their members enjoy reading about 
and can better keep informed on ac- 
tivities going on in the field. 

Guest speakers for the April 2-6 
group (or session 12) included Senator 
Dennis DeConcini (D-Ariz.) and Sven 
Kraemer of the Republican Policy 
Committee, both of whom the group 
found informative. 

Guest speakers talking to the April 
23-27 group (session 13) included 
Cong. Richard Nolan (D-Minn.) and 
Sven Kraemer, both of whom ad- 
dressed the group, and Cong. Chris- 
topher J. Dodd (D-Conn.) who met 
with them informally. 

General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling was on hand also, taking 
a brief break from national negotia- 
tions to meet with the class. 

Thirty-four Teamsters attended ses- 
sion 12. They included: Jeffery Mc- 
Ghee, secretary-treasurer, Local 8, 
State College, Pa.; Levi Byrd, trustee, 
Local 14, Las Vegas, Nev.; Frank J. 
Lucidi, president, and Anthony D’Ar- 
tiglio, secretary-treasurer, Local 35, 
Trenton, N.J.; Hugh McDonald, presi- 
dent, and Arkie Spoon, recording 


Below, Participants at Session 12 


secretary, Local 36, San Diego, Calif.; 
Dick Sewell, secretary-treasurer, Lo- 
cal 42, Lynn, Mass.; Joseph Morello, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 54, St. Louis, 
Mo.; Joseph Anderson, secretary-treas- 
urer, Local 77, Fort Washington, Pa. 

Also Joe Mish, president, Local 
83, Phoenix, Ariz.; William Reeves, 
president, Local 113, Canton, Ohio; 
Bruno Teichman, president, Local 230, 
Toronto, Can.; Benjamin Hylton, sec- 
retary-treasurer, Local 246, Washing- 
ton, D.C.; Steve Missonak, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 250, Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
Hank De Diego, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 296, San Jose, Calif.; and Gene 
Shiflett, president, Local 311, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Also Business Agents Preston Good- 
rich and Rod Ouimette and Organizer 
Dan Ruff, all of Local 332, Flint, 
Mich.; F. D. Murtaugh, president, Lo- 
cal 336, Cleveland, Ohio; and Thomas 
P. Lively, trustee, Local 341, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

Others included: Anthony Feudi, 
president, Local 361, Toledo, Ohio; 
Harold Bynum, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 492, Albuquerque, N.M.; Jim 
Votipka, secretary-treasurer, Local 
498, Kansas City, Kan.; Jack Floyd, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 512, Jack- 


Here, Members of Class 13 Gather 


sonville, Fla.; Lou Davis, recording 
secretary, Local 572, Carson, Calif.; 
Kenneth Foster, secretary-treasurer, 
and Daniel Taylor, president, both of 
Local 661, Cincinnati, Ohio; and Stan 
Nowicki, vice president, Local 877, 
Linden, N.J. 

Also present were: Michael Gard- 
ner, secretary-treasurer, and Richard 
Rockwell, business agent, both of Lo- 
cal 926, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Jim Perry, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 947, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Duke Thomson, admin- 
istrator for the Canadian Conference 
from Ottawa, Ontario, Can.; and Rob- 
ert Sims, a representative of the East- 
ern Conference, from Bethesda, Md. 

Participants in the 13th workshop 
class held late last month, included: 
Philip Morin, business agent, Local 
42, Lynn, Mass.; Bill Beattie, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Local 91, Ottawa, On- 
tario, Can.; Jim H. Guynn, president, 
Local 171, Roanoke, Va.; Teddy Mo- 
gilnicki, trustee, Local 202, Bronx, 
N.Y.; Ernesto V. Jumalon, president, 
Local 246, Washington, D.C.; Ben 
Carrasco, business agent, Local 278, 
San Francisco, Calif.; Dick Sebastian, 
secretary-treasurer, and business agents 
Dan Hawk and Vern Miller, all of 
Local 332, Flint, Mich.; and Charles 


Miller, vice president, Local 397, Erie, 
as 

Also in this group were: Don Lin- 
ville, secretary-treasurer, Local 413, 
Columbus, Ohio; Robert De Rusha, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 437, Haver- 
hill, Mass.; and William Martin, busi- 
ness agent, Local 481, San Diego, 
Calif. 

Others included: Richard Caine, 
business agent, Local 517, Clovis, 
Calif.; Jess Mayo, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 552, Kansas City, Mo.; Swede 
Ericson, business agent, Local 578, Los 
Angeles, Calif.; Frank Fosco, business 
agent, Local 627, Peoria, Ill.; and Nor- 
bert Blume, secretary-treasurer, Local 
783, Louisville, Ky. 

Also Gus Zeeb, trustee, Local 877, 
Linden, N.J.; Bob Carter, business 
agent, and Tom Poppert, vice presi- 
dent, both of Local 830, Philadelphia, 
Pa.; Fred Buschhorn, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Bob Watson, trustee, both 
of Local 956, Kansas City, Kan.; Rus- 
sell Crews, president, Local 1199, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Peter Carag, editor, 
and Bill Diltz, statistician, both from 
Joint Council 37, Portland, Ore.; and 
Richard Peluso, a representative of the 
Eastern Conference from Bethesda, 
Md. 


Unwilling Recruits for the Energy \ 


LAST MONTH, President Carter un- 
veiled his latest energy program to the 
nation, calling for gradual decontrol of 
oil prices by 1981, along with a pro- 
posed excess profits tax on the esti- 
mated $18 billion in windfall profits 
oil producers will see as a result of 
the pricing change. 

These proposals followed by about 
a month the President’s request to 
Congress for emergency powers to deal 
with potential energy crises, including 
the power to order service stations to 
close on weekends and stay open 
shorter hours, and the authority to 
order gas rationing into effect. These 
programs have not met with a good 
response in Congress, and already the 
House has refused to go along with 
any rationing plan, voting the idea 
down on April 25, although a day later 
the Senate endorsed the idea. 

The new energy program was intro- 
duced almost two years to the day 
after Carter first began grappling with 
this nation’s serious energy problems, 
and in that time, OPEC price in- 
creases, increased Middle East ten- 
sions, our own national problems with 
nuclear power that sprang from the 
Three Mile Island reactor accident in 
Pennsylvania, and the failure of the 
American people to conserve resources 
have only aggravated and intensified 
the problems that existed then. 

Yet, in all these stages, it has been 
the American consumer who’s found 
himself behind the eight-ball, paying 
all the freight. Higher gasoline costs, 
higher utility costs, indirectly even the 
costs of cleaning up in Pennsylvania— 
all these expenses will be borne by the 
taxpayers, while the oil producers con- 
tinue to sit back and reap the profits. 

That there are profits was evidenced 
by reports released last month by most 
of the major refiners and producers. 
Exxon’s was perhaps one of the most 
interesting of these, since the company 
reported profits up 34 percent in the 
first quarter of 1978. This came at the 
same time it was reducing shipments 
to its affiliated service stations, and 
charging ever higher prices for gaso- 
line. Gas is now selling for up to $1.00 
a gallon, it has been reported in some 
parts of the country. 

And, like other producers, Exxon 
seemed unlikely to bite any bullet like 
the excess profits tax, just to get de- 
control. Obviously, the producers want 
it both ways—all the dough and none 


of the expense—and some legislators 
will likely try to give it to them. 

But back to the President’s program. 
Congress seems unlikely to pass both 
of the President’s major proposals as 
is, but the Teamsters’ major fear is that 
the legislators will instead pass the de- 
control legislation, and then hand 
Americans a diluted windfall profits 
tax, aimed at duping them into think- 
ing profits are being controlled, while 


The President Has Asked For: 


® Phase out price controls on 
U.S. crude oil by Sept. 30, 1981. 


© Levy a 50 percent excess- 
profits tax on revenue from de- 
controlled oil. 


® Divide the estimated 10 bil- 
lion dollars in excess-profits tax 
receipts among energy research, 
mass transit and assistance for 
low-income families. 


e® Limit thermostat settings to 
65 degrees in winter and 80 de- 
grees in summer for nonresiden- 
tial buildings. 


® Set state-by-state targets for 
reducing gasoline use during fuel 
shortages. 


© Grant a one-year delay in 
the October 1 target for reducing 
lead in gasoline. 


® Urge each driver to volun- 
tarily reduce travel by 15 miles 
a week. 


e Ask states to bar cutoff of 
heat or electricity in winter for 
nonpayment of bills. 


e@ Phase out free or reduced- 
rate parking for federal workers 
around the country. 


e@ Allow tax credits for pur- 
chase of wood-burning stoves, 
passive solar-energy systems and 
for production of shale oil. 


® Close loopholes in the law 
allowing oil companies to receive 
millions of dollars in foreign tax 
credits. 


producers actually continue reaping 
enormous profits. 

Under the President’s proposal, half 
of the funds collected by the windfall 
profits tax legislation would be placed 
in a special fund to help low income 
consumers cope with rising costs and 
subsidize energy research and develop- 
ment projects. 

He hasn’t explained yet how every- 
one else will make ends meet, once 
they begin paying the inflated energy 
costs that will hit them this summer 
and winter (especially those workers 
restricted by his seven percent wage 
standards)! And he has acknowledged 
that the measures will be inflationary, 
but argues that is necessary if we are 
to increase production and encourage 
conservation. 

On a recent campaign swing through 
New Hampshire, in both Portsmouth 
and Bedford, Carter plugged for his 
opposed “windfall profits” tax on the 
oil industry and appealed for patience, 
understanding and support in his fight 
against his most pervasive and serious 
political problem—inflation. 

“All of you know how bad it is, and 
it will not get much better in the near 
future,” the President said. “I’m not 
going to kid you about this. We are 
going to see rising price figures coming 
out week after week for the next few 
months. 

“The inflation we have today has 
been gaining momentum for more than 
a decade. It can’t be halted overnight 
because it has seeped into the fabric of 
our economy. There is no easy solution 
to it and, frankly, anyone who says 
there is an easy solution is either a liar 
or a fool.” 

It’s an uncomfortable (and unpopu- 
lar) position for a President who only 
two years ago argued that oil decontrol 
would be an unconscionable ripoff of 
the American consumer. 

On April 26, President Carter for- 
mally sent Congress a detailed version 
of the much-ballyhooed windfall profits 
tax that, despite the president’s ring- 
ing rhetoric, would impose only a mod- 
est extra tax bite on the oil industry. 

Figures made public at the White 
House showed that at its peak in 1982 
the measure would require the oil in- 
dustry to pay only $1.7 billion more in 
federal taxes than it otherwise would 
owe—on extra profits of roughly $14.5 
billion. 

Carter warned again about an ex- 
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pected move by oil-state legislators to 
tack on a “plowback” exemption for 
profits the oil companies spend on 
new exploration. He said that “any 
further plowback would be a traves- 
ty.” 

In his speech before TV cameras, 
Carter said the profits tax was needed 
to prevent the oil industry from reap- 
ing “a huge bonanza.” That otherwise 
would result from his decision to end 
controls on domestic oil prices. 

And he again tried to portray the 
measure as part of a “classic confron- 
tation” between the public and the oil 
industry. Actually, in part because the 
profits tax is such a mild one the in- 
dustry has not fought it vigorously. 

What can Teamsters do while these 
matters are being decided? The IBT 
Legislative Department will be closely 
monitoring every action taken on the 
hill that will affect Teamsters’ jobs, 
their livelihoods or their living condi- 
tions. It will be fighting to protect their 
interests. The IBT realizes already that 
the President’s proposals will place an 
even greater burden than the one 
which presently exists on its members 
and their employers, and that whether 
decontrol adds one percent or ten per- 
cent to the nation’s inflation rate, it 
will be the consumers who are stuck 
with the bill. The President himself 
realizes the difficulty he’s going to have 
getting even a weak windfall profits 
tax through Congress, and if that tax 
proposal fails, the consumer will pay 
while the oil companies reap the 
profits. Our legislative staff will be do- 
ing everything it can to stop this ex- 
ploitation of the American consumer. 

In the meantime, though, Teamsters 
had better start battening down the 
hatches for a long siege ahead. First, 
you can let your legislators at the fed- 
eral, state and local levels know how 
you feel about these proposals. Then 
you can begin preparing for higher 
prices in a lot of areas. If you’re con- 
sidering a new car purchase, look to 
the models getting 25, 30 or 40 mph. 
They might get you out of a pinch 
with either higher prices or rationing 
(which at this time seems an unclear 
question). 

Around the house, make sure your 
attic and walls are well-insulated, and 
caulking around doors and windows is 
still doing the job. (See the attached 
chart for other summer energy-saving 
hints.) 


Hints Around The House To Save 
Energy Bucks This Summer 


© Maintain the efficiency of your 
air conditioning system by chang- 
ing the air filters every month or 
two. Have a service professional 
check the system every two 
years. Once a year, bearings 
should be lubricated and the fan 
belt — which transmits power 
from motor to blower—checked 
for tension and adjusted. 


© Keep doors and windows shut 
and storm windows in place dur- 
ing the air conditioning season. 
Close fireplace vents to maxi- 
mize cooling ability. 


© Be sure the outside condenser 
is kept clean and is located 
where the air flow will be un- 
impeded by shrubbery or nearby 
walls. 


® Plant trees, install heat ab- 
sorbing or reflecting glass panes, 
awnings or overhangs at windows 
exposed to the sun. Use light 
colored materials on exterior 
surfaces to repel heat. 


® Turn on window units only 
when needed and turn them off 
when the rooms they cool are 
unoccupied, When a central air 
conditioning system is operating, 
close doors to unused rooms. 
Generally, it’s best to leave the 
registers open to keep the entire 
system in balance. 


© If attic crawl space is inacces- 
sible for insulating, install an 
attic fan controlled by a thermo- 
stat set for 110 degrees or other 
predetermined high to draw off 
accumulated warm air. 


® Defer heavy use of the cook- 
ing range and self-cleaning fea- 
ture of the oven to periods when 
the air conditioner’s load is light- 
est—late in the evening and 
early in the morning. Schedule 
use of washer, dryer or iron for 
low demand periods. 


© Insulate air conditioning ducts 
where they pass through attics 
or other uncooled areas using at 
least two inches of insulating 
material, Carefully seal the area 
around a window air conditioner. 


© Start your air conditioner 
early in the day or run it on the 
thermostat. During peak demand 
periods, move the thermostat to 
a higher setting. 


Energy resources may be in short 
supply this summer, as utilities 
try to make their case with Con- 
gress for cutting rates by play- 
ing games with brownouts, rate 
hikes, and other ploys, By econo- 
mizing on summer cooling, and 
insulating to get ready for the 
winter ahead, you may save 
enough to compensate for the 
higher costs. 


TRUCKING DEREGULATION 


The Administration and some legislators are con- 
tinuing to push for trucking deregulation, but as yet 
no one knows whether the Administration’s threat to 
accelerate its drive toward deregulation should the 
Teamsters master freight pact exceed its seven per- 
cent wage guideline was an idle one or not. 

In the Senate, hearings are scheduled before the 
Commerce Committee, chaired by Senator Howard 
Cannon (D.-Nev.). Senator Ted Kennedy, chairman 
of the Judiciary Committee, is eyeing antitrust aspects 
of all government regulation, including the trucking 
industry, and has introduced a bill S.710, which was 
referred to the Commerce Committee, This bill 
would eliminate the right of motor carriers to estab- 
lish joint rates for commodities regulated by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

On the House side, the Committee on Public 
Works and Transportation has jurisdiction over the 
issue, but as of now, it appears unlikely that it will 
take any action until the Senate has considered de- 
regulation. 

The Teamsters’ Legislative Department emphasizes 
that most congressmen don’t understand the trucking 
industry or its operations. It’s up to you, the con- 
stituents, and the Teamsters at headquarters to help 
educate them. 


DAVIS-BACON 


Several bills have been introduced in this session 
to repeal the Davis-Bacon Act, which requires con- 
tractors on federally funded construction projects to 
pay prevailing wages to their crews. 

Last year, the House barely defeated an amend- 
ment to an appropriations bill which would have 
exempted certain projects from Davis-Bacon. 

This year, further attempts to repeal or weaken 
the law will assuredly follow, probably in the form 
of amendments to exempt construction projects 
funded by particular appropriations. Such a piece- 
meal approach avoids taking on the overall issue; if 
the IBT and its members are not diligent, though, 
that is exactly what will happen. 


CRIMINAL CODE BILL 


The House Judiciary Subcommittee on Criminal 
Justice has been holding briefings recently on the 
Criminal Code Bill, which is supposed to be a re- 
vision and codification of the Federal criminal laws 
of the United States. In rewriting the code, however, 
several changes are being proposed which would have 
a serious adverse impact on trade unions; they are 
being closely monitored by the IBT legislative staff. 

The bill that passed the Senate last year proposed 
to reverse a Supreme Court decision which held that 
the federal extortion statute, the Hobbs Act, does not 
apply to violence or damage to property which occurs 
during a labor dispute to obtain legitimate employ- 
ment benefits. If adopted, this provision would make 
virtually any picket line violence a federal offense. 

Federal criminal jurisdiction would be expanded 
into many areas that are today within state jurisdic- 


MEANWHILE, ON OTHER LEGISLATION... 


tion. The definitions of many offenses would be 
broadened to include conduct that is not criminal. A 
great deal of discretion would be left to prosecutors. 
The IBT believes that the nation’s criminal laws 
should be clear and plain, not left to some prosecu- 
tor’s individual whim. While the IBT opposes letting 
true criminals off easy, neither does it want to see its 
members jailed on a trumped-up charge or for losing 
his or her temper during the heat of a strike situation. 


SOFT DRINK LEGISLATION 


Last year, the Federal Trade Commission ruled 
that territorial franchising agreements in the soft 
drink industry were illegal, thereby prohibiting terri- 
torial franchising systems in the industry. 

This decision would severely affect small franchise 
operations. The injury to the local industry would, 
of course, be felt by Teamsters employed by bottlers 
and local distributors. 

The agency decision has been appealed by the soft 
drink manufacturers and a decision is expected some- 
time this year, but in the meantime, the Teamsters 
Union, together with soft drink manufacturers and 
bottlers, is supporting efforts to reverse the FTC 
ruling through legislation. 

Senator Birch Bayh of Indiana recently introduced 
$.598 which would apply a “rule of reason” standard 
to antitrust actions in this area. The bill already has 
more than 70 cosponsors. 

Similar legislation has been introduced in the 
House of Representatives where there are some 270 
supporters. Action on the measures is expected in the 
near future. 


COMMUNICATIONS ACT 


Legislation also has been introduced which would 
substantially change the present interstate and inter- 
national telecommunications system. H.R. 3333, 
sponsored by Congressman Van Deerlin (D-Calif.), 
is pending before the House Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce Committee. In the Senate Sen. Ernest 
Hollings (D-S.C.) has introduced S.611 and Sen. 
Goldwater (R-Ariz.) has introduced S$.622. 

The Teamsters Communications Division repre- 
sents hundreds of employees who will be adversely 
affected by certain provisions of these proposals if 
enacted. The legislative department will be closely 
monitoring this legislation to ensure that members’ 
interests are protected. 


AT A SNAIL’S PACE 


The 96th Congress could set a record for inaction if 
it continues the snail’s pace of its first months. 

As of the Easter recess, according to a New York 
Times compilation, only eight bills had been cleared for 
the President’s signature. That’s the lowest tally for a 
comparable period in 40 years. 

The 38 Senate rollcall votes were 62 percent below the 
pace of the 95th Congress and the 67 House votes were 
down 42 percent. 

Fewer bills were introduced and members of Congress 
even talked less—filling a mere 6,645 pages of the Con- 
gressional Record this year compared to 9,031 in the 
same period two years ago. 


Country Boy 


an unusual manner at an uncommon age. He was 

working as a loader-checker on a motor freight 
dock at Knoxville, Tennessee, in 1945. He was nearly 
59 years old. Co-workers already were calling him 
“Do Pete 

There were 26 men working at the Rutherford Freight 
Lines, Inc., terminal. The company was the only local 
cartage firm in the area and broke freight for a half- 
dozen road haulers that came into the Eastern Tennessee 
Valley from all directions. 

Brawley had gone to work for Rutherford three years 
earlier and now, with the end of World War II, unions 
everywhere were reactivating in response to the balloon- 
ing peacetime workforce. 

Each man of the Rutherford crew received a mail ap- 
plication for membership in Teamster Local 621 of 
Knoxville. The curious part was that the letters were 
postmarked at Bristol, Tennessee, perhaps a masking 
maneuver in the anti-union state. 

The letters urged the Rutherford men not to talk with 
anyone about the union membership application. Just 
fill °em out and send ’em back—that was the idea. But 
the other men all came to Pop Brawley anyway to ask 
his advice. “Pop,” they would say, “what do you think 
about this thing?” 

Brawley, a sort of unofficial steward by reason of age, 
replied that he was going to fill out the application and 
mail it. His reasoning: “It can’t hurt anything.” Be- 
sides, veterans were returning from the war in droves 
and looking for work; people with jobs needed protec- 
tion from fairweather employers. 

So it was that all 26 men in the terminal joined 
Teamster Local 621. The new union contract provided 
immediate pay raises to 73 cents an hour with time-and- 
a-half after 40 hours. It was a big leap upward from 40 
cents an hour and 60 cents an hour after 60 hours. 

Union dues were $2 a month. The dues were well 
worth the benefit in the minds of Brawley and the 
others. Everybody was happy. 


J OHN GILES BRAWLEY joined the Teamsters Union in 


OP BRAWLEY’S DECISION to go Teamster was made 

P easily because he had long personal knowledge 

of drivers and dockmen, some of them members 

of the union. His experience began over-the-counter in 
a small hole-in-the-wall restaurant. 


Brawley got his foothold in Knoxville after crossing 
the Great Smoky Mountains from his native Carolina 
in 1932. He departed Salisbury, N.C., because the Great 
Depression had impoverished the farmland. There was 
just no way for anybody to make a living. 

Brawley arrived in Knoxville with $90 and a goal. He 
wanted to open a cafe. He figured there would always 
be customers in a transportation center and Knoxville 
was a hub. He rented a cubbyhole in an old flour mill 
that had gone out of business. The building was across 
the street from Rutherford’s freight dock where the 
trucks came and went. Rent for the premises was $3 a 
week. Then Brawley rented some kitchen fixtures for 
$1.50 a week. The cafe’s counter would seat about 10 
customers. 

Next, Brawley purchased a supply of steak at 12 cents 
a pound and hamburger at 25 cents for three pounds. 
He also bought some bread and cheese. The menu at 
Brawley’s Cafe was simple: Steak and cheese sandwiches 
cost a dime each; hamburgers were a nickel apiece. 
Later, when his business became popular, Brawley added 
a beef stew to the menu at a price of 30 cents. Most of 
the customers earned $10 to $12 a week. 

The cafe was a great success. Brawley soon made a 
miniature truck stop of the business. He set up five beds 
in an extra room where drivers, not wishing to travel 
the treacherous mountain roads in the dark, could stay 
the night. The men came from Cincinnati, Asheville, 
and other major cities in the region. Brawley labored 
from five o’clock in the morning to seven o’clock at 
night to take care of the travelers. 

It was his work for more than nine years. What drove 
him out of the cafe business was the increasing whole- 
sale cost of meat and the advent of World War II. 


HEN THE BIG WAR came along, thousands of 

W Tennesseans went into the armed services. 

Local freight business slowed. So did the rest- 

aurant business. In slack periods, Brawley took to leav- 

ing his cafe counter and crossing the street to the Ruther- 

ford dock where he worked as a casual laborer. Brawley, 
in his mid-fifties, was too old for military service. 

In 1942, Brawley closed his cafe permanently. He went 

to work fulltime on the Rutherford dock. Mostly he was 

checking shipments. Now and then, the company— 
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pressed by shifting demands of motor freight—put Braw- 
ley to driving some local deliveries. It was a helter- 
skelter time as the civilian populace and industry ad- 
justed to constant change. 

One of the more prominent changes was the atomic 
research center at Oak Ridge, some 30 miles from Knox- 
ville. Oak Ridge took a lot of Teamster drivers away 
from regular freight work. The pay was better at Oak 
Ridge, too, and Brawley began considering making a 
change himself. 

Always an easygoing man, Brawley was letting some 
things rankle him. There had been a shortage on a ship- 
ment of hardware to the coal mines around Big Stone 
Gap. The Rutherford terminal manager came to Brawley 
on the dock and said, “Do you know what happened 
to this hardware?” 

Brawley had never had claim for a loss. He said, “No.” 

“Well,” said the boss, “there’s some short.” 

“It wasn’t short when it left here.” 

The manager looked glum. He said: “They’ve got a 
claim out for sixty-eight dollars. They want me to in- 
vestigate it.” 

Brawley answered: “It left here in good shape. They 
had to transfer it up there in the hills to some pickup 
trucks to go up through the coal fields. If it got short, 
it got short up there. It didn’t get short with me a’load- 
ing it.” 

\ NOTHER THING. Brawley was now working 12 


hours a day. Because he was older than most of 
the crew, it seemed that much more of the re- 
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sponsibility fell upon him. There were some mountain 
boys on the job who could not read or write. They were 
good drivers but Brawley had to do a lot of explaining to 
them. Meanwhile, more and more people were leaving 
Knoxville and going to work at Oak Ridge. 

Brawley himself had made a visit to the atomic re- 
search center with some of the fellows on a day off 
once. He had looked around but had not actually ap- 
plied for a job. He figured he was probably too old for 
the government to hire him. But then, at least it would 
be only eight hours’ work a day if he could get it. 

The next day, Brawley asked the dock foreman at 
Rutherford for the day off: 

The foreman said, “You want to go to Oak Ridge and 
look for a job?” 

“No.” It was one of the few times Brawley ever told 
an outright lie. It must have shown on his face. 

“I’m not going to let you off, either,” the foreman 
smirked. “You’re the only man I got here that can take 
care of this stuff—and I’m not going to let you off. So 
you just forget about it.” 

Brawley said more earnestly, “I’m not going out there 
hunting no job.” 

“No,” said the foreman again. “You ain’t sick. Just 
forget it.” 

Brawley returned to his checking. He began rethink- 
ing the situation. He decided that when the war was 
over, those Oak Ridge boys would not have any jobs. He 
thought: I’ve got a job here at Rutherford and I better 
stay with it and stop messing around at Oak Ridge. 

That was what he did. Sure enough, Oak Ridge laid 


off a lot of people when the war halted. Brawley re- 
mained at work for Rutherford. 


Local 621 was less than 10 years old when peace- 

time returned to the United States. The roster 
of union members was slim. Every man’s vote was im- 
portant in each meeting. So Brawley attended all the 
monthly sessions. 

In the mid-1950’s, the Teamsters movement in Ten- 
nessee underwent some convulsions. Local 621 was 
placed in trusteeship for a period. When the union was 
ready to receive its independence again, the Interna- 
tional Union representative spoke to Brawley who was 
then doorkeeping the meetings. 

“1’m looking for a vice president,” said the man. 
“You’ve been recommended as a good member with 
regular attendance and all. A good fellow. I'd like for 
you to be vice president.” 

‘Brawley considered the idea in his hesitant manner. 
Six feet tall and weighing about the same 165 pounds 
he always had weighed, Brawley looked at the trustee 
and said: “All right. If you want me to, [ll be vice 
president.” 

It was natural for Brawley to take the office which, 
while unimportant in the day-to-day business of the 
local union, still provided an important supplementary 
role. Brawley knew the freight work. He could tell 
young members about the job and the union. In addi- 
tion, he was shop steward at Rutherford Freight, listen- 
ing to grievances, and never had any serious problems 


develop. 
| ever disliked was the time he had to serve on a 
hearing board. The board was trying a Teamster 
from another, more rambunctious local union in Ten- 
nessee. The charge involved a picketline scrape in which 
the member had gotten into hot water and embarrassed 
the local union to boot. There was a move to toss the 
man out of the union. 

The errant Teamster, a driver from Chilhowee Moun- 
tain, appeared for the hearing dressed with a big revolver 
stuck in his waistband. Nobody made any reference to 
the gun but everybody saw it. 

When testimony was completed, Brawley and the 
other board members retired to a private room to con- 
sider a decision. One of the judges, a vindictive man, 
said angrily, “I move we fine him five hundred dollars!” 

Brawley could hardly believe his ears. He said: 

“You’re crazy! Fine that man five hundred dollars 
with that big pistol hangin’ on him? Why—he’s liable to 
use that pistol on you!” 

“That’s maybe true,” chimed in a wiser officer. “I 
wouldn’t go for a fine of more than a hundred dollars.” 

“I don’t think we ought to fine him anything,” said 
Brawley. “There was a bad situation there and that 
fellow thought he had to do what he did. He done it. 
He’s not going to do it anymore.” 

Brawley’s view prevailed. There was no fine. Nor was 
the offender ejected from the union. The Teamster from 
Chilhowee got a stern reprimand. 


l ij NION MEMBERSHIP was a serious thing to Brawley. 


HE ONLY Part of the vice presidency that Brawley 


RAWLEYS GENTLENESS was neither sham nor 
cowardice. It was the way he had been raised that 
led him to forever remember that times always 
were tough for any man who worked for wages. All 


people, in Brawley’s view, always merited a benefit of 
doubt. 

His life began in October, 1886, on his father’s 180- 
acre farm near Salisbury, N.C. The custom in those 
days was for a farm boy to stay with the family until 
he was 21 years old—then he was welcome to strike out 
in the world. So John Brawley and his five brothers 
and two sisters helped raise wheat, oats, potatoes and 
corn. They also grew clay peas, about the size of a bean, 
and what they did not eat they sold at the crossroads 
store. 

Brawley’s first cash income from labor came in 1900. 
On his day off, he made 20 cents chopping weeds for 
14 hours in a neighbor’s cornfield. 

When he grew to maturity, Brawley already had 
worked on the scrap bin where wrecks from the Southern 
Railway were salvaged at Spencer, N.C.; had labored in 
a stone quarry at Granite Quarry, N.C.; had clerked in 
a country store and delivered groceries by wagon; had 
sweated on a wheat threshing crew for 60 cents a day, 
and had taught school briefly for $22.50 a month. 

It was an era of hard work for country folk. Nobody 
had any money. Barter was the common mode of doing 
business of any kind. There were none of the modern 
conveniences. People knew what ice was but nobody 
had any. 

Yet there were many pleasant things to remember 
about the years of farm drudgery. Like hunting possum 
at corn shuckin’ time. “Wait for a dark and damp 
night,” according to Brawley. “If it’s dry and the moon 
is shining, forget it. Ol’ possum won’t be out.” 

Even in the best of times for the nation as a whole, 
things were tough in that section of the Carolinas. A 
country boy like John Brawley seldom had any alter- 
natives from which to choose. So he learned to always 
be on the lookout for something better, shifting from 
one drifting pursuit to another. 

Until one day, he got lucky and crossed the Appalach- 
ians to discover the world of motor freight. 

A retired from Rutherford Freight Lines in 1962 at 
the age of 75. He was making $2.88 an hour at 
the time. The company sold out two years later. 

Brawley’s Local 621 was merged into Teamster Local 
519 of Knoxville in 1966. Since then, he has considered 
the latter local union as his own. The union feels the 
same way toward Pop Brawley. He continues to attend 
the union meetings, acting as chaplain, and spends the 
remainder of his time keeping in touch with two 
daughters, seven grandchildren and two great-grand- 
children. 

Today, Pop Brawley is a few months shy of his 93rd 
birthday but still clear-eyed and willing to tell a sly, 
country boy joke. He is a big booster of DRIVE, the 
Teamster legislative arm, and has made two trips to 
Washington, D.C., to help lobby Congress. 

Some might think Brawley’s feelings about Teamster 
membership old-fashioned but he doesn’t think so: “Un- 
ion membership is a wonderful thing. Unions have done 
a lot for working people. I don’t see how people make it 
without a union-negotiated income.” 

At the same time, Brawley has a view that might be 
unpopular to some but expresses his understanding 
gained from long experience: “I don’t like to see any 
organization—especially a union—go to the extreme 
about anything.” 


* * * 


CHURCH-GOING MAN all his life, John G. Brawley 
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IT HAS BEEN aptly said that the 
union-buster of today is armed with a 
briefcase unlike the company goon of 
old who carried a gun or a club. 

There are some built-in advantages 
for this change of style. 

The briefcase, for example, commits 
no crime and leaves no scars. 

Further, the man with the briefcase 
knows that preying on the apprehen- 
sions of management is an easy way 
to make lots of money without perspir- 
ing. 

So the new breed of union-buster, 
who gathers employers together for a 
whopping fee, is rapidly becoming a 
hefty industry. 

It is estimated there are now more 
than 100 individuals and firms in the 
anti-union business of conducting 
private seminars for employers in the 
United States and Canada. 

They cater a variety of ideas. Some 
show the corporate managers how to 
side-step the threat of union organiza- 
tion. 

Others dwell upon how to break 
unions already in a plant. 

There are a few specialists who go 
into particulars on how to make unions 
ineffective with action in the courts or 
before government agencies. 

Whatever their method of approach, 
the union-busting briefcase carriers are 
destructive to trade unionism and col- 
lective bargaining. They are devoted 
to sabotage of an honored and legal 
right of wage earners everywhere to 
seek better pay for their labor. 

By way of emphasizing the destruc- 
tiveness of those who preach-for-pay 
to the bosses about how to success- 
fully operate non-union, consider a 
long-standing basic premise of good 
trade unionism. 

“There are some fair or so-called 
“good” employers. Nevertheless those 
very same employers—if given the 
choice—would be happy to operate 
their businesses without a union.” 


Teamsters have been alert to the 
flurry of union-busting seminars that 
have been cropping up with frequency 
and several times have infiltrated such 
meetings. 

One of the most recent infiltrations 
occurred in Canada where, by acci- 
dent, the Canadian Conference of 
Teamsters was extended an invitation 
to attend something called the “Ad- 
vanced Management Research Sem- 
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UNION-BUSTING —- 


It's Becoming 
A Fine Art 


For Employers 


inar: Strategies for Preserving Non- 
Union Status,” at a luxurious hotel in 
Vancouver, B.C. 

IBT Vice President Edward Lawson, 
director of the Canadian Conference, 
thought it would be a good idea to 
find out what was going on. 

Lawson forwarded a check to the 
AMR address and assigned Ron Doug- 
las, research director for the CCT, to 
attend the 2-day meeting. 

When Douglas showed up for the 
seminar, the officials at first did not 
want to have him attend—having dis- 
covered in the interim their error of 
inviting a union body to learn how to 
preserve non-union status. 

But they were forced to relent be- 
cause the seminar officials were unsure 
whether the Teamster $425 attendance 
fee had been banked or not. 

So Douglas took his seat with about 
40 business executives, most of them 
from Canadian companies, and discoy- 
ered very quickly that he either had an 
extreme body odor or else the word 
had been passed about him. Everybody 
avoided the Teamster representative. 

Douglas, like the others, took lots of 
notes during the seminar. He, like the 
others, received a “how-to” handbook 
and generally was treated by the con- 
ductors of the meeting about the same 
as everyone else. 

He learned in the first day that the 
thrust of AMR’s presentation was what 
amounted to preventative medicine. 

The seminar speaker told his listen- 
ers what a fair-minded Sunday school 
child would have told them: Treat 
your employees properly and provide 
them with the good things that work- 
ers traditionally seek when they turn 
to unions. 

It was not necessary, said the 
speaker, to work at preventing the 
union from coming on the scene or, 
once there, hitting it with a bagful of 
dirty tricks. 

The seminar students also were re- 
minded in detail of various poor em- 
ployee relations policies that many 
firms are guilty of and which make 
them vulnerable to unionization. 

While the first-day speaker was a 
personnel expert, the second-day 
speaker was a lawyer specializing in 
industrial relations. His point was sim- 
ple: Know the law. 

He urged employers to be aware of 
relevant provisions of labor law not so 


much for the purpose of getting 
around them but to ensure that the 
legal rights and obligations of every- 
one involved were respected. 

The attorney reviewed the British 
Columbian labour code in detail. He 
urged his listeners to operate legally 
against unions so as to avoid the pit- 
falls of violations that would, in a 
sense, make martyrs of the union 
organizers. 


While the AMR presentation seemed 
very common sensical on the face of it, 
nevertheless it was an approach de- 
structive in the end to the concept of 
collective bargaining. No matter how 
you look at it, the seminar was con- 
cerned ultimately with profits, not 
people. 

There was a most subtle aspect to 
the Vancouver seminar that was prob- 
ably overlooked by most of the “stu- 
dents” in attendance: It was a face-to- 
face advertisement for those making 
the presentation who—having collected 
about $17,000—faced the happy 
future of making much more dough 
as familiar experts upon who to call 
for help. 

All in all, the Vancouver seminar 
was much more gentle than some of 
them. 


There is a New York City law firm 
that takes a flat-out union-busting ap- 
proach in its seminars and starts en- 
tirely from the opposite end of the 
pole. 


In addition, the firm of Jackson, 
Lewis, Schnitzler and Krupman makes 
a dramatic production of their affairs, 
complete with hostesses, clean-cut and 
suave speakers, and double-talk signs 
such as—“Update: Labor Relations.” 

That’s the front. When they get 
down to cases, the conductors of the 
seminar urge employers to get dirty 
when dealing with union people: 

—Stall and delay. 

—Discharge workers. 

—Exclude workers. 

—Stack the deck. 

—Audit employees. 

—Maintain surveillance. 

The law firm’s seminar holds up 
successful non-union companies such 
as Texas Instruments as examples of 
what a proper anti-union policy can 
achieve. 


There is no doubt, as one observer 
noted recently, that the good ol’ days 


of blackjacks and machineguns have 
been replaced by sophisticated men 
armed with the latest wrinkles in how 
to subvert the collective bargaining 
rights of workers. 

Each of the organizations and indi- 
viduals that is busy conducting such 
seminars is part of what is clearly an 
organized army against unions. 

They are aided and encouraged by 
such groups as The National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers’ Council on a 
Union-Free Environment, the Com- 
mittee for the Survival of a Free Con- 
gress, and the most infamous of all, 
the National Right to Work Commit- 
tee. 

It should be remembered too, that 
the anti-union seminar industry is not 
a sometime thing. These people op- 
erate on a well-honed schedule that 
assures them a steady income while 
spreading the word as evenly as kero- 
sene on water. 

Executive Enterprises, Inc., for ex- 
ample, prides itself in circulars as pre- 
senting the ‘original’ “How to Maintain 
Anti-Union Status,” with Dr. Charles 
Hughes and Alfred De Maria, Esq. 

Already this year, Executive Enter- 
prises has conducted seminars at Ft 
Lauderdale, Fla., in February; Atlanta, 
Ga., in March, and Chicago, IIl., in 
April—all at $450 per person. It’s a 
safe bet the Hughes-De Maria combo 
has a schedule lined up for the re- 
mainder of 1979. 

There is a section of the federal law 
that requires those who enter into 
agreements with employers for the pur- 
pose of persuading employees not to 
exercise their right to organize and 
bargain collectively—that these people 
must file annual reports with the Labor 
Department. 

Such seminar consultants so far have 
successfully avoided these requirements 
presumably by refraining from person- 
ally conducting anti-union campaigns 
for their corporate clients. 


Unfortunately, the law permits them 
to counsel corporate ‘students’ on how 
to bend the federal law governing la- 
bor-management relations, flaunt that 
same law, and twist it for personal 
gain. 

The only thing the seminar special- 
ists have yet to do is sell stock in 
their enterprise. For that matter, who 
knows?—maybe one of them has done 
so already. 


TREATING high blood pressure is a 
year-round priority. Most people who 
have the condition must treat it one 
day at a time, every day, for the rest 
of their lives. It sometimes can be a 
frustrating situation for patients, their 
families, and health professionals. 

May, though, is National High 
Blood Pressure Month, and a good 
time to remember some of the things 
we might want to forget about keeping 
our pressures in check. 

Teamsters can help reduce the num- 
ber of people who suffer disability and 
death each year from heart disease, 
stroke, and kidney failure—problems 
most often caused by high blood pres- 
sure,” according to Graham W. Ward, 
coordinator of the National High 
Blood Pressure Education Program. 

“By participating in National High 
Blood Pressure Month and by focusing 
attention on a condition that can be 
treated simply and easily, we can help 
ourselves and others enjoy fuller and 
healthier lives.” 

The major problem with this disease 
is that most people are misinformed 
about it. 

Arriving at a hospital emergency 
room in the throes of a stroke or heart 
attack isn’t the time to discover you’ve 
been suffering from the condition all 
along. And, in fact, if you learn you 
have high blood pressure early enough, 
and do something about it, you may 
greatly reduce your chances: of ever 
encountering serious problems. 


“Although daily treatment can con- 
trol high blood pressure,” Ward ex- 
plains, “as yet most people with the 
condition cannot be cured. Even after 
an individual’s blood pressure is 
restored to the normal range (usually 
with a combination of medication and 
dietary controls), he or she must treat 
it every day for the rest of his or her 
life to keep it normal.” 

Now consider your odds if you don’t 
discover and treat it. According to the 
American Heart Association’s statistics 
for 1976 (the latest available), cardio- 
vascular diseases claimed more Amer- 
ican lives than all other causes of 
death combined—52% of deaths from 
all causes. Of this total, heart attacks 
were responsible for 646,073; stroke, 
188,623, and hypertensive disease, 
16,820. 
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heart attack 
or high 
blood pressure, 


Whether it’s 
a stroke, 


Think of all 
you'd miss. 


WHAT YOU DONT KNOW 
CAN HURT (OR KILL) YOU! 


More than 40 million Americans 
have some major form of heart and 
blood vessel disease, with hypertension 
(high blood pressure) alone afflicting 
nearly 34 million, and stroke nearly 
two million. 

Studies reveal also that of that 34 
million with high blood pressure, the 
condition is nearly 50% more preval- 
ent among black Americans than 
white. Blacks also have a higher rate 
of hypertensive heart disease and, as 
a result, suffer a higher mortality rate. 

Total economic cost to the nation 
of heart and blood vessel disorders is 
estimated at $35.1 billion for 1979, 
and this excludes “hidden” costs such 
as losses in management skill, produc- 
tion know-how, personnel training and 
development and labor turnover. No 
price can be set on the impact of los- 
ing a parent or spouse or close friend! 

Among the other widely held mis- 
conceptions about high blood pressure 
that are dangerous and lead to delay, 
one is that only nervous or tense peo- 
ple get high blood pressure. That -just 
isn’t true, because blood pressure 
doesn’t rise just when a person is tense 
or under stress. Emotions aren’t a re- 
liable indicator, so whether or not 
someone is feeling stress, he or she 
should stick with the daily treatment 
the physician advises. 

Another mistaken belief is that high 
blood pressure has reliable symptoms 
and that a person can gauge his blood 
pressure by whether these symptoms 
are present. For example, many be- 
lieve that headaches and dizziness are 
sure signs that their blood pressure is 
on the rise, and that they should take 
their blood pressure pills only when 
these symptoms appear. THAT’S AB- 
SOLUTELY FALSE, and certainly 
can be dangerous. High blood pressure 
has no reliable physical symptoms. 
Your pressure can be elevated even 
when you feel fine. The only way to 
diagnose high blood pressure is by 
means of the familiar and painless 
blood pressure test. 

If your doctor finds you have high 
blood pressure, he may supplement the 
medication he prescribes by asking you 
to lose weight, give up smoking, cut 
down on salt and get more exercise. 
For someone whose blood pressure is 
only slightly elevated, these measures 


may be enough to bring it back within 
normal range, but for most patients, 
they are only additional aids to help 
the medication work successfully. 

What can you do during HBP 
Month? First, have your own pressure 
checked, then encourage your family 
and friends to do the same. 

Perhaps your Teamster local union 
could arrange a blood pressure screen- 
ing through your local Heart Associa- 
tion so that everyone in your local can 
be sure they’re in good shape. 

And if you find out you need medi- 
cation, be sure to take it every day, 


follow your doctor’s advice on diet 
and exercise, and return regularly for 
checkups. Over the past few years 
HBP Month has succeeded in making 
people aware of the problem; accord- 
ing to them, most people now know 
whether or not they have the disease, 
but many still don’t treat it regularly. 

So, make this the year you seek 
treatment and follow the advice you’re 
given. Untreated, high blood pressure 
can lead to stroke and heart and kid- 
ney disorders. With regular treatment, 
you can live a normal, full life. Know- 
ing the truth can make the difference. 


There’s more than 
one way fo break 
your heart 


Love isn't the only way to ‘‘break’’ your heart. Several factors contribute to an increased 
risk of heart attack. Some factors, such as age, race, sex and heredity, cannot be 
changed. Other risk factors can be reduced by you or by treatment from your doctor 


Cigarette Smoking 


Cigarette smokers who smoke more than one pack a day run up to twice the risk 
of heart attack as those who don't smoke. The death rate from cardiovascular disease of 
cigarette smokers who stop is nearly as low as that of people who never started smoking 


Exercise 


Some studies show that those who lead sedentary lives run a higher risk of heart 
attack than those who get regular exercise. Regular exercise also has been identified 
as a factor in recovery from heart attack. Exercises, such as running, swimming, walking 
briskly, bicycling and active sports challenge the circulatory system. Exercises like these 


promote ‘cardiovascular fitness.” 
High Blood Pressure 


High blood pressure, a major factor in stroke and heart attack, presents no 
characteristic symptoms and must be diagnosed and treated by. a physician. Nearly 34 
million American adults have high blood pressure. Black Americans are nearly 50 
percent more likely than white Americans to have high blood pressure. 

The disease usually can be controlled with drug therapy and some simple diet 


changes. 


Overweight 


Life expectancy may be shorter for people who are markedly over their ideal 
weight. Your doctor can tell you the ideal weight range for your height and build. If you 
are overweight, your doctor can prescribe a well-balanced diet to help bring your weight 


within range. 
Saturated Fats and Cholesterol 


You may increase your risk of heart attack by eating a daily diet high in saturated 
fats and cholestero!. Some meats, dairy foods and cooking oils are high in saturated 
fats; egg yolks, shrimp and organ meats are high in cholesterol. Have frequent meals of 
fish, poultry and veal. Choose lean cuts of beef, lamb or pork. Cook with liquid vegetable 
oils and polyunsaturated shortenings, use skimmed milk and skimmed milk products, 


and eat a limited number of eggs. 
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SAFETY AND HEALTH IS EVERYONE’S LEGITIMATE DEMAND 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters—Department of Safety and Health 


SAFETY CONSCIOUSNESS CONTINUES WITH NEW CONTRACT 


Throughout the course of the re- 
cently concluded negotiations for a 
new National Master Freight Agree- 
ment, media attention focused almost 
exclusively on the monetary aspects of 
the package. Teamster negotiators, 
however, were well aware that another 
subject, renowned for its inability to 
grab headlines, was high on the priority 
list of most members covered by that 
agreement. 

The safety and health demands de- 
scribed in the March issue of Inter- 
national Teamster played an important 
role all through the lengthy discus- 
sions. As the final settlement indicates, 
the negotiating team remained com- 
mitted to the goal of making the Team- 
ster workplace a healthy and safe 
environment. 

The safety and health improvements 
in the settlement provide that: 

1. No employee will be required to 
take unsafe equipment on the streets 
or highways, nor will be required to 
take an acknowledged overweight 
vehicle onto the streets or highways. 

2. A copy of a returning driver’s 
equipment write-up shall be provided 
to the next driver assigned to the 
equipment, and no employee shall be 
required to drive vehicles on which 
repairs have not been made. 

3. All tractors must be equipped as 
necessary to allow the driver to safely 
enter and exit the cab. 

4. All air-ride seats on the driver’s 
side must be maintained in reasonable 
operating condition. 

5. All drivers shall be furnished 
weight information along with their 
driver’s orders. 

6. The union and the industry agree 
to establish a committee composed of 
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Teamsters won't have to drive it! 


five members from each side to review 
safety aspects of interior dimensions 
of tractors and tractor sleeping berths; 
equipping tractors with trailer brake 
hand valves, placement of fuel tanks, 
and use of shock absorbers on front 
axles of tractors. The committee shall 
confer with appropriate representatives 
of equipment manufacturers and re- 
port to the National Negotiating Com- 
mittee by April 1, 1980, with recom- 
mendations. 

7. All company trailers shall be 
marked for height. 

8. No driver shall be required to 
drive a tractor designed with a cab 
under the trailer. 

9. Road equipment shall have either 
a speedometer or tachometer in proper 
working order. 

10. Company representatives, if not 
known to the employee, shall identify 
themselves to the employee before tak- 


ing disciplinary action. Safety or other 
company vehicles shall be identified 
when stopping company equipment. 

11. An employee shall be permitted 
to take a leave of absence for the 
purpose of undergoing treatment in an 
approved program for alcoholism. 
Such leave of absence must be re- 
quested prior to the commission of 
any act subject to disciplinary action. 
Such leave of absence shall be limited 
to a maximum of 60 days on a one- 
time basis unless mutually extended. 

12. In the event of disagreement 
between a company doctor or one se- 
lected by the union, they shall select 
a third doctor for the purpose of de- 
termining whether an employee is able 
to return to work. The third doctor’s 
opinion will be final and binding, and 
neither the company nor the union 
will take any action to circumvent the 
third doctor’s ruling. 


CURBING CONSTRUCTION HAZARDS 


The IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment recently notified Secretary of 
Labor Ray Marshall of its concern 
over the hazardous working conditions 
in the construction industry. 

In a letter to Secretary Marshall, 
IBT Safety and Health Director R. V. 
Durham called attention to the indus- 
try’s alarming accident rate and sug- 
gested changes in OSHA policy toward 
construction workers. Parts of that 
letter are printed below: 

“The International Brotherhood 

of Teamsters represents over 30,000 
members employed in the building 
trades. Naturally, we are vitally con- 
cerned with the safety and health 
of this segment of our membership. 
“In 1976, construction workers 
suffered the highest injury and ill- 


ness incidence rate in industry. Over 
three million workdays were lost in 
4,647,000 incidents. (Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. ) 

“These figures highlight the dan- 
gerous nature of construction work 
and illustrate the need to redouble 
efforts to ensure safe working con- 
ditions on the construction jobsite. 

“The highly complex nature of 
construction work requires a com- 
pliance officer with specialized skills 
which enable him or her to recog- 
nize potential safety and health 
problems not readily evident to one 
without such training. Use of such 
construction-oriented officers would 
doubtlessly improve the industry’s 
record and promote observance of 
OSHA regulations. 


“Inflationary pressures strain all 
budgets, and OSHA is surely no 
exception. Nevertheless, the danger 
inherent in construction work and 
the unenviable safety performance 
reported by BLS mandate the adop- 
tion of improved methods of polic- 
ing this industry.” 


The figures cited by Durham appear 
in a Bureau of Labor Statistics (BLS) 
publication, Chartbook on Occupa- 
tional Injuries and Illnesses in 1976. 
BLS found that the incidence rate of 
injury and illness among construction 
workers was 15.3 per every 100 full- 
time workers. This compares with the 
9.2 rate posted by the private sector, 
and the 11.0 rate achieved by the min- 
ing industry. 


SAFETY SPOKESMAN 


A longtime director of the Cali- 
fornia Teamsters Public Affairs Coun- 
cil in Sacramento, Calif., recently was 
reappointed chairman of the California 


Occupational Safety and Health Stand- 
ards Board. 
Gerald P. O'Hara, who has served 


on the board since late 1973, was 
named to serve again by Gov. Ed- 
mund G. Brown, Jr. O’Hara’s term 
will expire in June, 1982. 


CARCINOGEN CONCERN 


Up to 33 percent of all cancer cases 
are occupationally related. This is the 
startling finding of Drs. Reuel A. 
Stallones and Thomas Downs of the 
University of Texas School of Public 
Health. 

Stallones and Downs were hired by 
the American Industrial Health Coun- 
cil (AIHC) to review a report by the 
Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare, which estimated that between 
20 and 37 percent of all cancers are 
job related. AITHC is an industry group 
formed to testify against OSHA’s pro- 
posed policy to regulate cancer-pro- 
ducing chemicals in the workplace. 

To the dismay of AIHC (which still 


has not released the report) Stallones’ 
and Downs’ findings support the basic 
estimates contained in the HEW report. 
They feel the 20 percent figure cited 
by HEW is perhaps in the lower mid- 
range of likelihood, and that if more 
were known about some potential can- 
cer-causing substances, the full range 
would be somewhat higher. 

Ronald A, Lang, executive director 
of AIHC, said that while Dr. Stallones’ 
report was considered, his estimates 
were not included in the AIHC review 
because “contradictions” were found 
in the report. In the past, AIHC has 
maintained that occupational cancers 


amount to less than 5 percent of all 
cancers. 

If the HEW figure of 20 percent is 
accurate, then almost 80,000 Ameri- 
cans will die in 1979 due to cancers 
contracted in the workplace. 

The two reports lend a great deal 
of support to the arguments made by 
the IBT and other unions that OSHA 
should develop a standard to regulate 
all cancer-causing chemicals. Until 
now, OSHA has proceeded on a chemi- 
cal-by-chemical basis. However, in light 
of this evidence showing how wide- 
spread the problem is, quicker and 
more efficient methods are obviously 
necessary. 
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WELL, SUMMERTIME is just 
around the corner again, and soon the 
kids will be out of school and 
looking for pastimes to occupy their 
time. 

Because of that, now might be a 
good time to remind motorists to take 
the time to watch out for kids at play 
when they drive and parents to take a 
few accident prevention measures 
around the house. 

When all those kids hit the great 
outdoors for a summer’s fun, they’re 
going to be riding bikes and 
skateboards and skates, playing in and 
near busy streets, forgetting to watch 
for oncoming cars, wanting to help 
with the backyard mowing and getting 
into everything in and around the 
house. 

They’re going to be depending on us 
to help them out, first to watch out 
for them when they forget to check 
both ways; and secondly, to give them 
safety tips that can prevent accidents 
from happening. 

So let’s look at some of summer’s 
activities now, and figure out some 
ways to minimize mishaps. 

BICYCLES. Did you know that 


more bicycles than automobiles are 
purchased each year in the United 
States and that more than 85 million 
adults and children will be riding 
them? 

Did you know that seven out of ten 
bike riders are aged five to 16, and 
that one fatality occurs every 11 hours, 
with four injuries an hour? 

Those are the facts, according to the 
U.S. Consumer Product Safety 
Commission (CPSC) which keeps tabs 
on injuries and deaths being reported 
to emergency rooms across the 
country each year. And the statistics 
keep mounting, as “pedal power” 
sweeps America onto wheels for 
transportation, recreation, exercise and 
sheer enjoyment. 

The young, in particular, lack the 
experience and concern for safety so 
necessary to their own self-protection. 

The following safety tips should be 
imbedded firmly in any youngster’s 
mind before he or she is allowed to 
take off alone on wheels. Helping your 
children learn, remember and follow 
them, could save a life. 

© Ride single file near the curb 
with the flow of car traffic. (Children 
should not ride in traffic until they can 
understand and obey traffic rules such 
as stopping, caution and yield.) 

® Don’t ride double; that’s how 
accidents happen. 

® Signal for turns to let drivers 
know what you’re doing. 

©@ Walk the bike across 
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SUMMERTIME 


intersections, with the traffic light if 
there is one. Avoid congested 
intersections and heavy or high speed 
traffic whenever possible. 

© No horseplay. 

© Avoid riding in wet weather, 
when visibility is a problem and tires 
tend to skid. 

© Keep all parts of your bike 
properly adjusted and in good 
operating condition. This includes 
brakes, tires, wheels and other 
equipment. 

® Finally, be alert to surface 
conditions. Sewer grates, potholes, and 
rocks can easily throw even skilled 
drivers. Drive slowly enough to avoid 
unexpected obstacles such as car doors 
suddenly opening or cars backing out 
of driveways or parking lots. 

SKATEBOARDS. As skateboards 


have grown in popularity, so too have 
the number of accidents attributed to 
them, CPSC has found, however, that 


most accidents are caused by the 
riders, not by faulty equipment. Of a 
projected 375,000 accidents each year, 
only about one to two percent will be 
the result of equipment failure. So 
kids have to be urged to use a little 
extra caution. 

® Using the boards away from 
heavy traffic areas is one good idea, as 
is going to a special skateboard park 
to ride. 

© Protective gear such as helmets, 
kneepads and elbow guards can 
minimize the risks and prevent most 
injuries. 

© Hotdogging should be 
discouraged to cut down on serious 
injuries that can and do occur. 

PLAYGROUNDS & PLAY 
EQUIPMENT. CPSC estimates that 


more than 100,000 people are treated 
annually in hospital emergency rooms 
for injuries associated with playground 
equipment, including some deaths. 


While older children may be able to 
fool around with little risk, they should 
be reminded that whatever smaller 
children see them do, they will try. 

Encourage your children to follow 
these safety tips on and around 
p!ayground equipment: 

® No roughhousing around the 
equipment; no shoving, pushing or 
fighting. 

® Sit in the center of a swing. 

e@ Don’t twist the swing chains and 
never swing empty seats or walk in 
front of moving swings. 

@ Never walk up the slide from the 
front. 

® Don’t slide down the sliding 
board on your stomach or back, but 
always sit straight up with your feet 
out in front. 

® Young children should always 
be supervised when using playground 
equipment. 

When purchasing playground 
equipment for home use, make sure 
there are clear, detailed instructions 
for assembly included. Equipment 
should be stable and come with 
anchoring devices to hold it firmly in 
the ground. Cap exposed screws or 
bolts. Avoid equipment with 
open-ended hooks, particularly “S” 
hooks; moving parts that could pinch 
or crush fingers; sharp edges or rough 
surfaces or rings with a diameter of 
more than five inches but less than 10 
inches, since they may sometimes 
entrap children’s heads. 

For children, a playground is 
anywhere—at school, down the block, 
at a friend’s house, or in the backyard. 
Since adults can’t always be around to 
assist children to learn playground 
safety behavior, it’s important to select 
the right equipment, install and 
maintain it correctly and consistently, 
and most importantly, show and 
remind children how to use it safely. 

Likewise, toys and games, sports 
equipment and swimming pools, all 
summer favorites with kids, must be 
selected and used with proper safety 
precautions to prevent accidents. 

POWER MOWERS. As the grass 


creeps higher each week during the 
summer, many parents are tempted to 
let Junior or Sis take over the yard 
chores. Keep in mind, though, some 
important safety tips that can be 
applied to any mower operator, child 
or adult. 

Mowers can be dangerous, 
accounting for more than 51,000 
accidents every year. Besides cutting 
grass, rotary power mowers also cut 
fingers and toes with high speed blades 
that can also propel objects through 
the air with flesh-piercing velocity. 


Hot exposed mufflers on power 
mowers can burn unwary users; 
gasoline used in power mowers can 
result in fires or explosions, and 
electricity (which some mowers use) 
shocks—sometimes fatally. 

There are two facets to mower 
safety: 


Before Mowing: 

® Know your mower, its operations, 
hazards and safety features. 

®@ Make sure electric mowers are 
properly grounded with 3-wire cord 
plugged into grounded 3-wire outlet. 
Examine cords for cuts and fraying to 
prevent shocks. 

® Fuel up before starting—out of 
doors. Wipe up gas spills. 

® Wear sturdy shoes and close 
fitting clothes. 

© Never allow young children to 
operate equipment and keep them 
clear of the area during the time 
you're mowing. 

® Rake lawn to clear it of wires, 
cans, stones, sticks and other debris. 

® Avoid mowing wet grass. 


While Operating 

@ Brace yourself and mower while 
starting. 

® Mow at lowest speed possible. 

© Keep hands and feet clear of 
mower blade housing and attempt to 
unclog discharge chutes only after 
mower is shut down and blade stops. 

e Avoid pulling mower toward you. 
With a walk-behind power mower, 
mow across a steep slope—never up 
and down. 

@ Make sure operator and those in 
yard stay clear of mower’s discharge at 
all times. 

@ Never leave a running mower 
unattended; shut it down when 
crossing gravel driveways or emptying 
grass catcher. 

PESTICIDES AROUND THE 


HOUSE. With kids and pets running 


in and out of the house all summer 
long, vigilance has to be the key if 
household poisoning accidents are to 
be averted. There are many things in 
every home young fingers will try to 
explore: the charcoal starter fluid left 
down by the barbeque grill, the 
gasoline you use to start the mower, 
and all those pesticides and chemicals 
you have around to kill the bugs on 
the roses, the dandelions in the grass, 
and the ants and other creepy-crawlies 
that seem to be trying to invade the 
house en masse. 

They are effective and useful 
products that make our lives easier, 
but they are also poisons! 

Several steps can help you minimize 
the risks involved in their use. 


e First, take the extra time and 
effort required to follow proper safety 
measures when buying, storing or 
applying pesticides and disposing of 
leftover chemicals or empty containers. 

© Put them away as soon as you 
bring them home and immediately 
after each use, to avoid accidents, 
which are frequent and especially 
prevalent among children under age 
five. Usually poisoning accidents in 
this age group occur because of 
parental carelessness. 

© A locked cabinet in a 
well-ventilated utility area is the best 
place to store pesticides and the only 
reasonably safe place. 

@ Exert caution when using them. 
Wear protective clothing; clear 
children, pets and their toys from the 
area before use; follow label 
instructions; avoid overapplication 
when treating the lawn, shrubs or 
garden, since the excess run-off or 
seepage may contaminate water 
supplies, leave harmful residues on 
your vegetables and fruits grown in 
the garden or damage your plants. 
After using them, dispose of containers 
carefully and safely and wash well to 
remove any residue of the substances 
from your body. 

GLASS WINDOWS AND DOORS. 


You'll probably hear those doors slam 
a million times before the summer is 
over and the kids are back to school. 
Make sure all of those popular glass 
patio sliding doors or windows you 
might have display decals or 
ornamentation on them to remind your 
youngsters (and you) that the glass is 
there. That simple step could prevent 

a serious accident one day. 

You also can put furniture or 
planter boxes in front of the glass to 
discourage kids from running through 
the area and remove scatter rugs in 
nearby areas to prevent accidental trips 
and falls. 

When you need to replace the glass, 
plastic or safety glass are the best 
solutions. 

Safety is a no-nonsense business, 
whether it’s teaching your child bike 
safety, watching out for youngsters 
when you're driving, or doing lawn 
and garden work without poisoning or 
maiming yourself or others. 

Finally, remember that kids forget! 
So it’s necessary to remind them often 
of household rules on safety. Once you 
think they have the basics down pat, 
take time to observe them in action 
whether it’s riding a bike or careening 
down the sidewalk on a skateboard; 
then tell them again. 

It'll be a better summer for 
everyone if it’s a safety-conscious one. 
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TODAY'S TEAMSTERS 


Active in Many Areas a4 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
Local's Health Plan a 


Lifesaver for Sick Infant 


KELLY ANN BLIGHT, the daughter of 
Teamster Local 25 member Paul Blight, 
is a pretty, intelligent, bright-eyed little 
charmer who’s now approaching one 
year old and could probably win just 
about anybody’s heart if she tried. 


She’s also been through more medi- 
cally than any baby should have to, but 
she has survived it all, thanks to loving 
parents, an experienced hospital staff, 
and a local union with as much heart 
as practical judgment in picking out an 
excellent health insurance package for 
its members. 


Kelly was born last May with a rare 
muscle disease which severely restricts 
her ability to breathe. Because of that, 
she has spent most of her young life at 
Boston Children’s Hospital, connected 
to a respirator and battling the count- 
less diseases other children in the pedia- 
tric intensive care unit kept transmitting 
to her. 


March 13, 1979 thus became a red 
letter day in the Blight household, since 
on that day, with the help of the hospi- 
tal, a nearby medical supply house and 
Teamster Local 25, Kelly came home for 
the first time to her brightly decorated 
yellow room. 


Most parents take for granted that 
first homecoming, but for Paul and 
Patricia Blight, their daughter’s came as 
a feat of love and faith, aided by a few 
technological miracles along the way. 


Kelly’s homecoming is even more spe- 
cial, since when she came, she brought 
along with her a whole array of the 
sophisticated technical equipment she 
needs to live—everything from a respi- 
rator and compressor to oxygen tanks, 
a heart monitor and even a solar alarm 
in case the electricity ever goes out, all 
with their own backup systems. 

Kelly’s a scrapper, and her indomita- 
ble spirit has made others want to fight 
with her. Thus it was that when Local 
25’s health plan benefits began nearing 
the $250,000 cutoff threshold, and ad- 
mission to a long term care facility 
seemed the only other choice, the local 
union health care plan swung into action, 
along with the hospital. 

The answer? After spending more 
than $200,000 for her care, Local 25 
made arrangements to purchase the 
equipment Kelly would need and have 


Above, Kelly plays with her mother, Pat Blight 


it installed in her home. She also has 
nurses around the clock, a pediatrician 
who will make house calls, and willing 
slaves in the form of area rescue squad 
crews who've visited Kelly at home, in 
case they’d ever be called to help her 
in an emergency. 


Kelly’s care entails a lot of work for 
her parents, since she has to have phys- 
ical therapy every four hours (the nurses 
handle the late night shift right now). 
But it’s worth every lost moment’s sleep, 
her mother says, just to have her home 
at last. “It’s an incredible feeling,’ Pat 
Blight exclaims, “‘to walk past her bed- 
room and see her there, peeking out at 
us, after all those months of staying with 
her in hospital rooms. It’s just great to 
finally have her home.” 


The Blights, of course, can’t thank 
Local 25, its president William McCarthy, 
or the health care claims personnel 
enough. They recently wrote McCarthy 
a letter expressing their gratitude for the 
financial and emotional support that has 
poured in during these trying months. 


With a disease like Kelly’s, the past 


eight months have been ‘one unbe- 
lievable crisis after another for us,” 
they wrote, ‘‘but thanks to the Teamsters 
and Local 25, the hospital bills have 
been paid. The amount is astronomical. 
We have not had to worry about the 
financial end of our problem and that is 


saying quite a lot. How can we possibly 
express our gratitude?” they said. 

“| have been employed with Con- 
solidated Freightways for the last 13 
years and over the years have heard 
other Teamsters complain about their 
medical coverage,’ Paul Blight added. 
“| think | have been able to enlighten 
them a little on this score. 

“With a chronic disease like Kelly’s, 
it's impossible for one insurance com- 
pany to be expected to cover the entire 
cost. So we must seek out other sources, 
but we would like to take this oppor- 
tunity to sincerely thank you and all the 
people at the Health and Welfare office, 
with special thanks to Ms. Anne Crowley 
who has been processing all the claims 
and has been like a friend to us. 

“All 1 can say is that I’m proud to 
be a part of this organization and we 
sincerely thank you many times over,” 
the Blights concluded. 


(Editor's Note: As /nternational Team- 
ster went to press, Kelly Ann was still 
at home having a great time wrapping 
her parents around her little finger and 
thriving on all the new sights and sounds 
around her. “Now, if we could just learn 
to say ‘no,’ and she’d stop being such 
a little flirt for her father . . .” teases 
Pat Blight, obviously loving every minute 
of it. The child’s care will still be ex- 
pensive, but somehow, the Blight family 
plans to make it.) 


Yonkers Local 
Organizes 
Freight Firm 


Teamster Local 445 of Yonkers, 
N.Y., succeeded recently in orga- 
nizing Falk Transportation as part 
of a campaign to bring non-union 
competitors into the union fold. 


Ray Ebert, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 445, said the Falk victory, 
in addition to another organizing 
win recently at Rapp Van Lines, 
takes the edge off the unfair com- 
petition suffered by the unionized 
companies in the area. 


Ebert said organizing cam- 
paigns by the local union are 
under way at five other moving and 
storage companies in the Local 
455 jurisdiction. 


Tennessee Teamsters Tote Up 


Another Election Victory 


The grass roots efforts of two 
Teamster locals and one thousand 
interested Teamsters have made pos- 
sible the reelection victory of Senator 
Joe Crockett in the 18th District of 
Tennessee covering East Nashville, 
Madison, Inglewood and Joelton. 

Senator Crocket had been ap- 
pointed earlier to the seat by the 
Metro Council to fill the unexpired 
term created by the election of U.S. 
Congressman Bill Boner. 

Teamster Local 480, through Presi- 
dent Luther Watson who is also sec- 
retary-treasurer of Joint Council 87, 
the Teamster Local 327, lead by the 
efforts of Wiiliam L. Corky Ellis, were 
instrumental in getting out the vote 
and have been credited by Senator 
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SOFT ORIN WORKERS UNION 
TV UP Ye 


Crockett in large measure for his vic- 
tory in the special election on April 
WA 

Crockett ran an organization cam- 
paign with Teamster volunteer work- 
ers making signs, manning tele- 
phones and handing out literature. 
He had the strong support also of 
the Democratic party organization in 
the districts. 

This was the second state legisla- 
ture election in the past year in 
which Nashville area Teamsters have 
played a major role. Last August 
Teamsters produced a 61% majority 
in the 15th District to elect Senator 
Tommy T. Cutrer, another friend of 
Labor, in an area that includes the 
Grand Ole Opry. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Strike Line Goes Up 


In Protest at Brewery 


Three members of Teamster Local 812 
in New York City are shown picketing 
Better Brands of New York, Inc., 
distributors for Miller beer in the NYC 
metropolitan area. Better Brands is 
wholly owned by the Miller Brewing Co. 


ACTIVE 
IBT 
LOCALS 


NEWINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


Woman Writes to Thank 
Teamster Highway Heroes 


Spending as much time on the highways 
as they do, Teamsters often are involved 
with helping accident victims, usually in 
anonymity. Mrs. Linda Waggoner from 
Lenox, Mass., apparently decided this 
shouldn't be the case when two coura- 
geous Teamsters recently risked their 
lives to help three members of her fam- 
ily after a serious highway accident. 
The two heroes of the story were 
Teamsters Joseph Colina of Watertown, 
Conn., and David Carlson, of Windsor, 
Conn., both members of Local 559 in 
Newington and drivers for First National 
Supermarkets in Windsor Locks, Conn. 
The incident began on a snowy night 
in early January when Mrs. Waggoner’s 
father, mother and husband were return- 
ing from visiting her in a Boston hospital 
to their home in Lenox, Mass., with her 
mother at the wheel of the car. They 
were heading westbound on the Massa- 
chusetts turnpike, with Mrs. Howard in 
the left lane pasing the two Finest trucks 
driven by the Teamsters when the car 
suddenly hit a patch of ice, she lost con- 
trol and it careened off the left side of 
the road, hitting a cement culvert. 
Seeing the accident, the two Team- 
sters immediately stopped, leaped from 
their cabs and ran to help the seriously 
injured passengers. ‘Somehow, with 
great strength and much determination, 
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NORFOLK, VIRGINIA 


Teamster Decides It’s Time 
To Call It Quits With Job 


Working is great, but retirement is even 
better, especially when there’s a Team- 
ster pension to help pay the bills, ac- 
cording to D. W. Hankins, who just 
stepped down from a job with Brinks, 
Inc. after nearly 25 years. 


Hankins is a member of Local 822 in 


Norfolk, Va., and says he’s happy over — 
the years to have been able to be a | 


Teamster. He especially thanked his 
local union officers Ernest Hines, presi- 
dent, and Otis Landis, secretary-treas- 
urer, for the help they've given him in 
getting his pension claim processed. 


Dave was able to pry open the smashed 
front passenger door with only his bare 
hands and pull out my father, Bob How- 
ard, who was bleeding profusely from a 
large laceration on his head (later re- 
quiring 100 stitches) and foot injuries,”’ 
she wrote. 

“Dave took care of my father; then 
I’m not sure who did the rest,” said Mrs. 
Waggoner later. By this time, a state 
trooper who'd been having coffee in a 
building near the highway rushed over, 
was told what had happened and called 
the rescue squad. 

In the meantime, the two drivers re- 
turned to help the other two injured, 
Mrs. Waggoner’s mother and husband. 
Her mother, Peg Howard, was wearing a 
“Medic Alert’ tag, since she suffered 
from both blood and bone/muscle dis- 
eases; sgeing this the drivers gave her 
special care. ‘‘They were most careful 
when they treated her inside the car and 
knew she couldn't be moved,” Linda 
Waggoner said. “‘She had received frac- 
tures of both legs, collapsed lungs, bro- 
ken ribs and a lacerated liver. 

“My husband, Russ, ducked just be- 
fore impact,’’ she added. He ended up 
breaking his sternum (breastbone), bruis- 
ing his heart, and fracturing his spine in 
two places. The drivers asked him where 
he hurt and immediately decided not to 
move him either. It was difficult to deter- 
mine the extent of his injuries since he 
had no external bleeding,” she added. 
“But thanks to their knowledge of first 
aid, he suffered no further injuries and 
nerve paralysis was avoided.” 

All three victims were transported to 
nearby hospitals where Russ and Peg 
Howard were admitted to intensive care 


Here, Hankins is shown with one of 
the gifts presented to him at a retire- 
ment party in his honor. 


units and Bob Howard was placed in a 
transitional care unit. 


Despite extensive efforts, Mrs. How- 
ard remained in critical condition and 
died on January 19, but not before she 
had learned that her husband and son- 
in-law would recover, and had given in- 
structions to her daughter to write to 
the drivers’ employer and union, seeking 
recognition awards for their bravery and 
knowledge of first aid. 

Since she was on a respirator and 
couldn't speak, she spelled out words 
of messages using alphabet letters on 
a piece of paper, her daughter ex- 
plained, and “she told me in this way 
that she desperately wanted me to write 
to you,” she said. 

“Your truck drivers endangered them- 
selves when they offered their help since 
the car had close to a full tank of gas 
and could have exploded. It stopped 
only five feet from the eastbound lane 
and yet they put aside all personal dan- 
gers to help complete strangers in des- 
perate need of first aid,’’ Mrs. Waggoner 
wrote in praise of the two drivers. 

“Your truck drivers rarely get any 
thanks for all the good deeds they do 
for others . . . but we will always be 
grateful to two wonderful men, Dave 
Carlson and Joe Colina.” 

As Mrs. Waggoner urged in her letter 
to their employer and their local union, 
both men have since received awards of 
recognition along with $100 checks for 
their heroism from Local 559. ‘‘The local 
union is proud to call them members,” 
adds Jack Fennelly, secretary-treasurer 
of the Teamsters affiliate. 


ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


| Teamster Veteran Dies 
Following Surgery 


J. J. (Justin) Kenny, a 45-year member 
of the Teamsters Union, died recently 
following surgery in Erie, Pa. Kenny had 
retired December 31, 1969. 

He joined Teamster Local 397 in Erie 
while employed as an _ over-the-road 
driver for the Motor Express Company, 
where he worked for more than 36 
years. 

Kenny had served as a local union 
officer since first elected trustee in 1941. 
From 1960 until his retirement he served 
as business representative and trustee 
of Local 397. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Shop Stewards Seminar 
On Labor Law A Success 


Teamster stewards from Local 966 in 
New York, N.Y. recently spent an 
entire day at Hofstra University on 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Local 803’s First 
Pension Fund Recipient 


Winnifred Walter, a 15-year member of 
the Hillcrest General Hospital-GHI Nurs- 
ing Team, recently became the first re- 
tires to receive a pension from the 


Long Island, studying the ins and outs 
of the grievance procedure and fine- 
tuning their knowledge of the 
arbitration process. 

They were attending the first of a 
1979 series of labor law seminars 
arranged for them by their local union 
officers and conducted by Professor 
Eric Schmertz, a N.Y./N.J. arbitrator 
and professor at Hofstra. 


Teamster Local 803 pension fund. 

Ms. Walter has been a member of the 
Teamster affiliate since January, 1975, 
when Hillcrest Hospital’s nursing staff 
was organized. 

Here, she’s receiving the first of her 
monthly pension checks from Local 803 
President William Hagner (left) and 
Irwin W. Schenker, executive director 
and trustee of the Local 803 fund (right). 


Shown here, the stewards are 
waiting to enter their classroom at the 


" university for the day-long session. 


Kneeling center front are: Joe 
Santiago, steward; Gregg McCarthy, 
seminar coordinator for Local 966; 
Local 966 Vice President Leonard 
Higginson. 


ACTIVE 
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ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Back on the Job with Backpay, 
Thanks to Local 618 Efforts 


Harvey Penberthy (right) recently won 
reinstatement to his job and a backpay 
award in the amount of $3,500. 
Penberthy was represented in his 
grievance against the company by 
Teamster Local 618 in St. Louis. 
Penberthy is an employee of Goodyear 
Tire and Rubber Company. Shown 
presenting Penberthy with his backpay 
is Local 618 Recording Secretary 

Pete Cavatoe. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Teamsters’ Support Helps Ohio 
Driver Become a Winner 


When Local 100 member John Bosch 
was unfairly discharged by his employer, 
Boyertown Burial Casket Co., his local 
union went to bat for him. Here Bosch 
(right) receives a $2200 backpay award 
from Teamsters’ Business Representa- 
tive George Cooper, as a result of the 
arbitrator's decision in his favor. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Local 710 Driver's 
Arbitration a Victory 


After Thomas A. Carroll, a member of 
Chicago, III. Local 710 and over-the- 
road driver for Union Oil, was fired by 
his employer, the local union checked 
the charges and took his case to 
arbitration where they succeeded in 
winning for him more than $22,400 in 
backpay and benefits. Here, Carroll's 
flanked by Local 710 Business Agent 
Oscar Mischan (left) and Secretary- 
Treasurer William D. Joyce (right) as he 
receives his backpay award. 


Chicago U. 
Workers 
Join HELP 


Some 2,000 white collar workers 
at the University of Chicago have 
elected representation by HELP, a 


joint organizing program involving 
Teanster Local 743 and another 
union. 


Following an extensive review of 
challenged ballots, the National La- 
bor Relations Board ruled that the 
vote in the election held last Novem- 
* ber was 744 to 723 in favor of union 
representation. 

The bargaining unit includes sec- 
retaries, computer personnel, library 
employees and other clerical work- 
ers. 

There were 86 ballots challenged 
in the November election, most of 
them checked by the NLRB office 
itself because the names of the vot- 
ers did not appear on the list of 
those eligible to ballot. 

Donald Peters, president of Local 
743 said contract negotiations would 
begin as soon as the Board certifies 
the election result. 

HE'-P is a program in which Local 
743 works in hospital and academic 
organizing with General Service Em- 
ployees Local 73. 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


Local 618 Member 
Receives Backpay Award 


Marty Frakes (left), a warehouseman for 


Streett Industries, happily accepts a 
$4,063 backpay award from Local 618 


Assistant Business Agent Howard (Rusty) 
Johnson. Johnson successfully handled 
the Missouri Teamster’s grievance chal- 
lenge of an unjustified discharge by his 


employer. 


OHIO TEAMSTERS TO MANAGE RETIREE PROGRAM 


The Retiree Division of the Ohio 
Conference of Teamsters Service 
Bureau has been tapped by Gov- 
ernor James Rhodes to establish a 
statewide information and referral 
service for Ohio retirees, and will 
recsive $160,000 in federal funds to 
do the job. 

The program will work to make 
Ohio retirees aware of programs 
available to aid senior citizens and 
how to go about applying for assist- 
ance and benefits to which they’re 
entitled. It will be staffed by Team- 
ster retirees, who have become fully 
versed in informing senior citizens 
about health, financial and social 
service questions through _ their 
work with Teamster retirees in Ohio. 

Joseph Knight, Retiree Division 
director, said, “This grant has 
made it possible to train women and 
men from around Ohio so that they 
can respond to the needs of our 
seniors. We are proud that the 
Teamsters took the initiative and 
sought out the resources to help 
provide the program. This grant was 
made through the state of Ohio by 
the U.S. Department of Labor. Re- 
tirees are a growing population in 
this country and we need to remem- 


ber their long years of service as 
active workers.” 

Four training seminars have been 
planned to help teach the senior in- 
formation and referral specialists 
what programs and services are 
available around Ohio. The retirees 
will then be paid to provide the 
service in their community. 

“Our first seminar was held in 
Columbus in February, and our next 
one will be in May,” Knight said. “It 
is really encouraging to see the re- 
tirees dig right into the substance 
of the program—they are anxious 
to learn so that they can help 
others.” 

Several officials from Ohio gov- 
ernment, including Martin Janis, di- 
rector of the Ohio Commission on 
Aging, and Vernal Riffe, speaker of 
the Ohio House, came to address 
the retirees at the three day seminar 
in Columbus. Experts in the fields 
of social security, medicare, health 
programs, community services, and 
labor union projects also spoke. 
Those in attendance returned to 
their communities and will provide 
resources for persons who need 
information and help about senior 
citizens’ programs. 
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SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


Teamsters’ Fund Drive Boosts 
Cancer Research Center’s Work 


Teamster Joint Council 28 President and 
International Vice President Arnie Wein- 
meister recently presented a check for 
$10,000 to the Fred Hutchinson Cancer 
Research Center. The check represented 
the annual subscription drive of the 
Washington Teamster, published by the 
Joint Council. 

Over the past 10 years, Teamsters in 
the area have raised over $200,000 for 
the regional cancer research center 
named in memory of Fred Hutchinson, a 
major league pitcher and manager who 
died of cancer in 1964. 


Shown at the mike is Dr. William B. 
Hutchinson. Seated with Weinmeister 
(left) is Washington Governor Dixy 
Lee Ray. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Local 162 Retiree 
Plans to Take It Easy 


Longtime Local 162 member Joseph M. 
Millner (left) is all set to enjoy a happy 
retirement, as he receives his first 
pension check from Teamsters’ Local 
162 Business Agent Don Young. Millner 
retired recently from Carson Oil after 28 
years of service. 


YAKIMA, WASHINGTON 


These Champion Blood Donors 
Would Make a Vampire Drool 


Teamster Local 524 in Yakima, 
Washington, recently held its annual 
blood donors’ party, and receiving 
special recognition were Gerhart E. 
Stolte, Pepsi Cola Bottling Company, 
Dean McShurley, retired cement driver, 
and A. E. ‘Del’ Clark, retired beer 
driver. Stolte and Clark have given over 


12 gallons of blood while McShurley 
has passed the 14 gallon mark. Since 
the inception of Local 524’s blood donor 
program in 1955, over 970 gallons of 
blood have been donated to the 
regional Red Cross program. 


_ REDDING, CALIFORNIA 


‘It Pays to Belong,’ Local 137 
Grievance Winners Find Out 


For 11 Teamster Local 137 members, 
there’s a lot of truth in the saying, “It 
pays to belong.” They found out the 
hard way, by going through twin arbitra- 
tions in which they emerged the winners 
and the two companies involved were 
forced to live up to the terms of their 
Teamster contracts. 

In the first instance, three Teamsters 
won more than $4,000 in backpay 
thanks to a little policing of their con- 
tract. It seems their employer, Delta 
Lines, Inc., was having the men drive 
40-50 miles beyond their layover points 
to make deliveries, but was refusing to 
pay them anything extra. Local 137 took 
the case to arbitration, where the driv- 
ers’ right to extra pay for the longer 
runs was reaffirmed. Involved in the 
case were Teamsters Ulysses Davis, 
Gene Pidgeon and Marino Bozzoli. 

In the other case, eight Teamsters 
profited from an arbitrator’s decision 
after their employer, Nielsen Freight 
Lines, arbitrarily decided to withhold 
their last contractual pay increase for 
1978, saying it was “too much”. The 
Teamster local union then stepped in, 
took the case through the grievance 
procedure, and an arbitrator reaffirmed 
that the company did have to live up to 
the terms of the agreement it had made. 
The company was ordered to reimburse 
the drivers for lost backpay. 

As Davis pointed out, “Paying your 
dues and following the grievance pro- 
cedure can pay off. It doesn’t cost to 
belong; it pays!” 


SALEM, OREGON 


Teamster’s Work Is Rated 
Top-Notch by Co. Standards 


Local 324 member George E. Weigart 
(right) holds a plaque recognizing him 
as West Coast Grocery “Employee of 
the Quarter,” for which he also received 
a U.S. savings bond. Weigart, a 28- 
year Teamster veteran, has been with 
the company for 14% years; prior to 
that he worked for Salem Steel. 


1. Teamsters employed by Nielsen 
Freight Lines happily receive backpay 
checks for the pay increase their 
employer tried to deny them. Shown 
from left to right are: Ron Scott, Howard 
James, George Danielson, Cliff Viale, 
Don Robinson, Joe Pittenger, Charles 
Dame, Local 137 Bus. Rep. Joe Davis 
who’s handing out the checks, and 

John Ledford. 


2. Here, Local 137 Business 
Representative Joe Davis (right) presents 
Ulysses Davis of Delta Lines, Inc., with 
his share of $4,000 in backpay. 
Teamsters Gene Pidgeon and Marino 
Bozzoli (not shown) also shared in the 
award. 
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NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 
Local's Efforts Pay Off 
For La. Construction Workers 


Three employees of Landis Construction 
Company in New Orleans, Louisiana, 
have won $6,845.15 in backpay, thanks 
to the efforts of Local Union 270. 

Shown above, left to right, are Local 270 
Secretary-Treasurer Mitchel Ledet, 
members Henry Conerly, Alcide 
Bacchus, and Cal Lombard, and Local 
270 Business Agent Robert Louis. 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 
Local 651 Officer to Serve 
On Special State Commission 


Ken Silvers, president of Teamster Local 
651 in Lexington, Kentucky, has been 


appointed to a special Kentucky 
commission by Governor Julian M. 
Carroll. Silvers was named to the 


the Release of Criminal Offenders. 


Special Commission on Sentencing and 


EL PASO, TEXAS 
Learning About Transportation 
From Some Teamster Experts 


Students taking a course at El Paso 
Community College recently received a 
short side study on deregulation, when 
their instructor Teamster L. J. Thomas, 
a Yellow Freight System rate clerk and 
Local 941 steward, invited Local 941’s 
Secretary-Treasurer Michael Ellison to 
speak to them. 

Thomas teaches the course, ‘‘Princi- 
ples of Transportation Management,” on 
a part-time basis. Most participants are 
Prospective rate clerks who were ‘“‘very 


interested in 
would have on jobs in the freight indus- 
try,” he notes. 


group the disastrous repercussions 
deregulation would have on an otherwise 
stable and efficient industry. 


the effect deregulation 


At left, Ellison describes for the 


Wellington ‘Duke’ Parrish 


VANCOUVER, B.C., CANADA 


Can. Conf. Helps Disabled; 


Challenges Gov't to Match It 


VANCOUVER, B.C., CANADA 


Canadian Conference Establishes 
Human Relations Department 


Three things stand out in the life of 
Wellington ‘Duke’ Parrish. One, he con- 
cedes that he was never arrested for 
being sober. Two, he was fired from his 
first job for trying to organize the work- 
ers into a union. Three, he has spent a 
lot of time behind the bars of Spy Hill 
Jail in Alberta, but as a drug and alco- 
hol abuse counselor, not as an inmate. 
Recently, Parrish was hired by the 
Canadian Conference of Teamsters as 
its director of human relations. Duke 
will be working with local unions and 
joint councils throughout Canada in de- 
veloping programs to help Teamsters 
cope with human relations problems, in- 
cluding those problems relating to alco- 
holism and drug dependence. 
Canadian Conference Director Edward 


Canadian Conference Director Edward 
Lawson is all smiles at a recent presen- 
tation to the Pacific Riding for the Dis- 
abled Association. Lawson learned that 
the Association was doing wonders for 
the disabled on a budget of $1,000. He 
pledged Teamsters would raise $5,000, 
and challenged the British Columbia 


Provincial 


government to match the 


funds. The government, through Attor- 


ney General 


Garde Gardom, put up 


$10,000, and the interest from the $15,- 
000 now will be used to purchase hard 


hats and safety stirrups. 


Lawson, also an International Vice 
President, is at right in the photo; 
Gardom at left. 


ATTENTION, Canadien Francais 


Les deux articles precedents annoncent la creation d’un 
bureau des relations humaines au Bureau Central de la 
conference Candienne et d’une Conference charitable pour 
aider les handicapés grace a un programme special. Pour 


de plus amples 
Central. 


Dans le futur “International Teamster”’ fera de son mieux 
pour faire connaitre aux Canadiens Francais la création de 


programmes tels que ceux Ci. 


renseignements contactez 


le Bureau 


Lawson calls Parrish’s credentials im- 
peccable. In 1964, Parrish left a position 
with the Teamsters to join the staff of 
the Attorney General’s department in 
the Alberta government where he has 
worked for the past 15 years as an 
addictions counselor. His duties there 
were with the Edmonton and Calgary 
post-prison release halfway houses, Ed- 
monton’s magistrates’ court to the 
chronic alcohol offender, the Belmont 
Rehabilitation Center, Ft. Saskatchewan 
and Spy Hill Jails, and most recently, 
before joining the Canadian Conference 
staff, at the community extension service 
with the Alberta Alcoholism and Drug 
Abuse Commission in Calgary. 

Said Lawson in announcing the ap- 
pointment, ‘‘Those who have known 
Duke over the years, know him as an 
approachable ‘people-oriented’ individ- 
ual, and we feel the Conference is very 
fortunate in acquiring the services of 
someone of this stature and background 
to initiate our human relations program.” 


ATTENTION, French Canadians 


The two stories above announce the recent establishment 
of a Department of Human Relations at Canadian Confer- 
| ence Headquarters, and a Conference donation to aid the 
disabled through a riding academy program. For more 
information, contact Conference headquarters. 


In the future, International Teamster will attempt to make 
French-speaking Canadians aware of such developments 


through notes such as these. 


There’s money in them there cans! 

Those of us who usually down a 
soda or beer and toss the can into 
the nearest trashbasket may want to 
reconsider our actions these days, 
what with increasing costs for every- 
thing and the aluminum _ industry 
desperate to have our throwaways. 

The latest innovation devised by 
the ingenious canners is a hotline 
being made available by the Alumi- 
num Association to encourage re- 
cycling. 

The toll-free, 24-hour number pro- 
vides callers with the collection cen- 


ter nearest them. There are more than 
2,200 such sites throughout the coun- 
try, which pay from 17 to 21 cents a 
pound (about 23 cans per pound) for 
all-aluminum beverage cans and 
other clean household aluminum, 
such as plates, foil and frozen food 
trays. 

The number 
New York State, call 
765-8003. 

With prices rising so rapidly, this 
may be the one way left to get some- 
thing for nothing (except the time it 
takes to tow your cans there). 


is 800-223-6830; in 
collect 212- 


Planning Ahead for 
High Cost 


Eating Expenses 


With the cost of foods and 
vegetables already high, now 
might be the time to cultivate 
any available space in your 
yard or windowboxes, and 
plant your own inflation hedge, 
a garden of fresh fruits and 
vegetables you can enjoy 
eating later this summer while 
laughing at high grocery costs. 

The attached chart shows 
you how and when to get your 
garden growing, along with 
some handy advice on planting 
and cultivating. 


SAVE THOSE 


Quantity 
required 
for a Seeds or Distance Distance Depth Days 
KIND OF family of Dates for Plants For Apart in Rows to Sow to 

VEGETABLE 3 to 5 Sowing 50-ft. Row Rows Apart Seed Mature 

Asparagus Roots ....60 April 50 roots 1 ft. 3 ft. 1-2 years 

Asparagus Seed ..... V2 oz. April and May 1 oz. Bae ace lin. 3-4 years 
Beans, Bush ........ 1 Ib. April to Aug. 1 |b, 3 ins. 2 ft. 1-2 ins. 45-— 75 days 
Beans, Bush Lima ...¥2 lb. April to July Y%—Y2 Ib 4 ins. 2 ft. 2 ins. 60- 90 days 
Beans, Pole ....... .¥% Ib. April to June Y%—Y2 lb 4 ft. 4 ft. 2 ins. 65-100 days 
Beans, Pole Lima ...12 lb. April to June Y lb, 4 ft. 4 ft. 2 ins. 10- 90 days 
Beets, Early ........32 02. April to June 1 oz. 3-4 ins. 15-18ins. % in. 50- 75 days 
Beets, Late ....... ..¥2 02. June to Aug. 1 oz. 3-4 ins. 15-18ins. lin. 75-100 days 
Broccoli .... 1 pkt April 1 pkt 18 ins. 30 ins. Y in, 60-— 80 days 
Brussels Sprouts | 1 pkt Apri to July 1 pkt. 2 ft. 2 ft. Y in. 100-140 days 
Cabbage, Early ril 1pkt. 18-24ins. 2 ft. VY in. 80-100 days 
Cabbage; Wate: 5... Nb to July 1 pkt 18-24 ins. 2-3 ft ¥2 in. 120-180 days 
Cabbage, Chinese ... 1 pkt June Y% oz. 12 ins. 24 ins. Ya in, 80 days 
Carrots, Early ...... 1 pkt. April and May Ya oz 2-3 ins. 12 ins. Ya in, 60— 80 days 
C&trots, Late ....... 1 pkt. May to July VY oz. 2-3ins. 12ins V2 in. 100-120 days 
Caulifiower, Early ... 1 pkt. April 1 pkt. 2 ft. 2 ft. Ya in. 90-115 days 
Cauliflower, Late ... 1 pkt. May and June 1 pkt. 2 ft. 2 ft. 4 in, — 100-140 days 
Celeive sieve ccs ee 1 pkt. April and May 1 pkt. 6 ins. 3-5 ft “%-% in. 115-135 days 
Coleriac =. as iwir de os 1 pkt. April and May 1 pkt. 6 ins 3 ft. Y in. 100-150 days 
Collards: .......... eed DKt. June to Aug. Ye oz. 18 ins. 24 ins. ¥2 in. 75 days 
Corn, Early :3 os... Y% ib, May 2 oz. 3 ft. 3-4 ft 1 in. 60— 80 days 
Corn, Main-crop ....%%4 Ib. May to July 2 02. 4 ft. 4 ft. 1 in. 80-100 days 
Corn ‘Salad 25 sas. 1 pkt. April and May % oz. 6 ins. 12 ins. Y2 in, 45- 60 days 
Cress, Upland ...... 2 pkts. Feb, and Aug. VY oz. 6 ins. 12 ins. % in. 55 days 
Cucumbers May to July Y oz. 4-6 ft. 4-6 ft 1 in. 50- 70 days 
Eggplant . ake 1pkt. 18 ins. 2 ft. ¥ in. 110-120 days 
BAGIVGE hone acai . 1 pkt. April to Aug. V2 02. 12 ins, 18 ins. Ys in. 75-100 days 
Kale, for spring use .. 1 pkt. March Y% oz. 2 ft. 2% ft ¥2 in. 55— 65 days 
Kale, for fall use .... 1 pkt June to July VY oz. Zit; 2 ft ¥2 in, 55-— 65 days 
Kohirabi ...... <ivar 1 DEKE April to July Y% oz. 5 ins. 15 ins. 4 in, 50- 60 days 
Betaice o. cela. . 2 pkts April to Aug. \% oz. 12 ins. 12-15ins. %-% in. _45- 80 days 
eek oer cees . 1 pkt. April and May 1 oz. 6 ins. 12 ins. Y%-1in, 120-150 days 
Melons, Musk ...... 1 pkt. May to June VY oz. 4-6 ft. 4-6 ft. ¥a—1 in 90-120 days 
Melons, Water ..... 1 pkt. May to June Y2 oz. 8-10 ft 8-10 ft Va—1 in, 100-125 days 
Mustard ........ eee 2 pkts, Feb. and Aug. 4 Oz. 6 ins. 18 ins. Y% in. 35- 40 days 
(0) 17: GS Re oe ieee er trars 1 pkt. May and June 1 oz. 2-3 ins 12-15 ins 3 ft. 55- 60 days 
Onion Seed ......... 1 pkt. April and May Ya 02. 3 ins. 10 ins. 1 in. 95-120 days 
Onion Sets oo esa. 3s 1 Ib. April and May 1 lb. 4-6 ins 1 ft. Y% in, 60— 75 days 
Parsley yc ee ceo 1 pkt April and May Y OZ. 3-6 ins iit. 1 in. 65- 90 days 
PAtSHiD ce ccic dace. ce 1 pkt. April Y% oz. 2 ins. 15-18 ins. 42 in. 100-150 days 
Peas (smooth), Early oe tb. March to May VY Ib. 2 ins. ft. ¥a—1 in 50- 65 days 
Peas (wrinkled) ..... 1 1b. April and May Y% Ib. 15-18 ins 3 ft. 2 ins. 50— 75 days 
Peppers: ois 3 oes ike 1 pkt. ae 1 pkt. 14 ins. 2-3 ft 2-3 ins 100-130 days 
Potatoes 2.20.5 sess: 1 pk. April to July 4 pk. 12 ins. 3 ft. % in. 60- 90 days 
Potatoes, Sweet ..... a plants ay 50 plants 8-10 ft 36 ins. 3-4 ins 120 days 
Pumpkin: coos 0s a 1 pkt. May to June Y% oz. 1-2 ins 8-10 ft as 100-130 days 
Radish, Barly cia ss 2 pkts. April to Sept. 1% oz, 3-4 ins. 12 ins. 1 in, 25— 50 days 
Radish, Winter ..... 1 pkt. July and Aug. Va oz. 8-10 ins. 12 ins % in. 25- 50 days 
Rutabaga Sade a es 1 pkt. June and July VY oz 4-6 ins 2 ft. ¥% in. 70— 90 days 
Salsihy: Saag eeu 1 pkt. April and May Y oz. 4 ins. 15-18 ins. 4 in. 125-130 days 
Spinach: 26005 25 sss 1 pkt. April to Sept. VY oz. 4-6 ft 12-18 ins. lin 40— 55 days 
Squash, Summer ..:... 1 pkt. May to July Y oz. 8-10 ft 4-6 ft. 14-1 in 50— 65 days 
Squash, Winter ..... 1 pkt. May to June Y% oz. 6 ins. 8-10 ft. . 42-Lin 60-110 days 
Swiss Chard ........ 1 pkt. April to June % oz. 3 ft. 15-18ins. 1 in. 50- 60 days 
Tomato . 2.4... 1.4... 1 pkt. June 1 pkt 4 ins. 3 ft. 4 in, 100-120 days 
Turnips, Early ...... 1 pkt. April and May VY oz. 4ins. 15 ins. % in, 40- 75 days 
Turnips, Late ......- 1 pkt. July to Sept. VY oz. 12 ins. 15 ins. ¥ in. 40- 75 days 
April and Sept. VW oz 2 ins. \ in. 14 in. 35-— 45 days 


Turnip-Salad ...... seo PKG 


Frank Hoyle, a member 
of Washington, D.C. 
Teamster Local 33 and 
tractor-trailer driver for 
Giant Food’s bakery 
division, bagged this 
four-point buck while 
hunting in the Maine 
woods near Vienna. 
He spotted the buck 

running in an open field 


One Teamster who's 
using his retirement to 
pursue favored pastimes 
such as fishing, is Robert 
Urban, who retired three 
years ago from Teamster 
Local 375 after a long 
career as a tractor-trailer 
driver for Red Star 
Express. 

Here, Urban's proudly 
showing off ‘‘one that 
didn't get away,” caught 
on a recent trip to Key 


and downed it from a 
distance of about 175 
yards, using a .308 
Winchester. An avid 
hunter, Hoyle also counts 
among his treasures 
trophies from tiger and 
elephant hunts he went 
on during years he 
spent in Southeast Asia 
as a youngster. 


West Fla. “This four 
and a half foot tarpon 
is a good gamefish, but 
doesn’t make good 
eating,”’ says the Team- 
ster, whose favorite 
fishing holes are Lake 
Michigan or in upstate 
New York, where he 
can go after large trout. 
Urban says that thanks 
to his Teamster pension, 
he's getting a lot of 
fishing time in. 


TEAMSTER SPORT 


Want to share your favor- 
ite sports moment with other 
Teamsters? Here’s your 
chance to show off your 
latest fishing or hunting 
catch, pose with the golf 
trophy you just won, or get 
your Teamster bowling team 
in the magazine. Just send 
International Teamster a 
color snapshot, along with 
a brief description of the 
event and some _ details 
about yourself, your local 
union and your job. Then 
maybe your coworkers will 
finally believe that last fish 
you caught was as big as a 
whale, just as you said. 

Send your photos to /nter- 
national Teamster, Com- 
munications Department, 
IBT, 25 Louisiana Avenue, 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 
20001. 


..-because 
they tackle 
the issues 


Teamsters believe that 
energy at a reasonable cost 
is basic to the nation’s 
economic survival. We also 
believe that hiking the price 
of fuel will not serve as a 
conservation measure. 

Teamsters believe that 
conservation is only a 
holding pattern in the energy 
dilemma, that development 
of new sources of energy is 
the answer. Tax breaks and 
economic incentives should 
be directed in the new- 
sources areas. 

How well this nation deals 
with its energy shortages 
will affect the jobs and 
financial security of 
American workers for 
decades to come. 


ENERGY 
Is one of them 


We stay on top because... WE CARE 


Téaims mster 
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Salute to the Southwest 


MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


NO SOONER is the ink dry on the ratification of the Master Freight Contract 
than Administration officials give the go-ahead for a sweeping legislative proposal 
to deregulate the trucking industry. 

There is still time for considerable Teamster impact against this foolish and 
inane tampering with the most efficient transportation industry in the world. 

Deregulation would destroy the financial integrity of the companies from 
which many of our members and their families derive their livelihoods. 

Over the past few months, we have been providing you with extensive 
materials on deregulation of the trucking industry. 

In this issue of the magazine we have set forth what we consider a con- 
structive, well balanced approach to improving the regulatory system governing 
the nation’s motor carriers. 

Beyond that, however, each of us must become a volunteer to discuss this 
issue with other members of our communities. 

Thus, we should discuss the positive features of motor carrier regulation 
with our fellow citizens. 

For example, we should note the following: 

1. Every person in this country relies on the trucking industry for the 
delivery of goods. 

2. We work in this industry, and through the years we have been able to 
attain a decent standard of living. 

3. Those who advocate deregulation have little or no experience in this 
area. 

4. The primary beneficiaries of deregulation will be large shippers. These 
companies, many of them multinational in scope, will be under no obligation to 
pass on any savings to consumers. They will only take savings, if any, and divert 
them to their shareholders. 

5. Without an enforceable motor common carrier obligation to serve, 
small towns and communities will receive less trucking service at higher prices. 

6. Deregulation would have the effect of adding to the inflationary pres- 
sures being felt today by the American consumer and would substantially con- 
tribute to the increased use of fuel at a time of dwindling fuel reserves. 

7. Regulation was instituted in the first place for the benefit of the con- 
sumers. Under regulation the nation’s shippers are receiving dependable motor 
freight service at equitable rates. 

Finally, we have already seen what airline deregulation has done to that 
industry and to the consumer—passenger service to small cities and towns has been 
drastically reduced, standard passenger rates have started to climb, and many 
discount prices have been done away with. 

I urge all of you to continue to fight for the American consumer to main- 
tain our present system of regulation of the trucking industry. 


Fraternally, 


oh Los 4 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General President 


FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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THE general executive board of the 
International Brotherhood of Team- 
sters held its regular quarterly meeting 
last month, following an announce- 
ment of the tentative settlement reached 
by the union with the trucking indus- 
try for a new national agreement. 

Teamsters General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons, who also served as 
chairman of the negotiating committee 
during the freight negotiations, re- 
viewed for board members the in- 
tricacies of the contract talks. He 
called the freight bargaining sessions 
the most difficult since the national 
freight agreement was first consum- 
mated in 1964. 

The Teamster leader presented to 
board members his harsh view of gov- 
ernment interference in the negotia- 
tions, and noted that he and the na- 
tional committee had gone to the 
bargaining table concerned with what 
Teamster members need to stay afloat 
in a period of high inflation and not 
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QUARTERLY MEETING 
Negotiations 

On Full Agenda 
Reviewed by IBT 


Executive Board 


Si 


concerned with the Adminisiration’s 
wage-price standards. 


Shortly before the executive board 
met May Ist, the freight committee 
had sent ballots to nearly 300,000 
members covered under the National 
Master Freight Contract in a ratifica- 
tion process supervised by the U.S. 
Department of Labor. (A separate 
' story on that ratification result appears 
elsewhere in this issue of the Interna- 
tional Teamster.) 


Also on the agenda for the board 
members was a status report on in- 
progress negotiations for a new Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters Agree- 
ment and a first national agreement 
for members employed by United Par- 
cel Service. Those negotiations were 
still in progress as this issue of the 
International Teamster went to press. 


Board members approved a motion 
to dissolve the charter of the National 
Food Processing Division and to in- 
corporate its activities under the Na- 
tional Warehouse Division. 


\ 
ee 


At the request of the Internatioual 
Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty 
Workers Union, board members ap- 
proved a renewal of a mutual assist- 
ance, no-raid pact, which had been 
discontinued in 1975. 

Board members approved unani- 
mously a motion offered by Vice Presi- 
dent and Canadian Conference Direc- 
tor Edward Lawson that a charter be 
granted to encompass the jurisdiction 
of the Quebec Security Agents Union. 

Teamsters General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Ray Schoessling reported to board 
members on the financial affairs of the 
union, saying that while assets are 
high, costs of doing business and pro- 
viding increased services for local 
unions and other affiliates are affected 
by inflation as is everything else. 

Schoessling reported that member- 
ship figures continue to show an in- 
crease. 

David Sweeney, director of the IBT 
Legislative and Political Education De- 
partment, reported extensively to board 
members on moves on the national 


level to repeal or emasculate the pro- 
visions of the Davis-Bacon Act. That 
federal legislation provides that con- 
tractors on projects financed by fed- 
eral funds pay wages prevailing in the 
area. Several state legislatures have 
repealed or are attempting to repeal 
state versions of the federal law. 

Sweeney reported that in an effort 
to counter the move to repeal Davis- 
Bacon, his department has outlined the 
seriousness of the move to all IbT 
local unions and prescribed a plan of 
political action to defeat the move. 

Sweeney said he considered it one 
of the more serious legislative attacks 
on wages, hours and working condi- 
tions of American workers and urged 
all in the Teamsters Union to fight the 
assault. 

Board members also heard an exten- 
sive report from the IBT legal depart- 
ment concerning court actions and 
legal proceedings before government 
agencies with jurisdiction in areas 
affecting the wages, hours and condi- 
tions of American workers. 


Master Freight's Ratified! 


Members Endorse It 3 to 1 


TEAMSTER MEMBERS working un- 
der the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment have given an overwhelming 
vote of approval to the new contract 
reached with the nation’s trucking in- 
dustry. 

In a mail referendum supervised by 
the U.S. Department of Labor, mem- 
bers approved the terms of the new 
agreement by a more than three to 
one margin. 

Teamsters President Frank E, Fitz- 
simmons, who was chairman of the 
negotiating committee, said that the 
overwhelming ratification “proves this 
is the finest freight agreement ever 
reached with employers.” The 70 per- 
cent return of ballots by those eligible 
to vote proves the enthusiasm for the 
new agreement among the member- 
ship. 

Fitzsimmons noted that a member- 
ship survey prior to going to the bar- 
gaining table revealed that members 
placed a high priority on improving 
fringe benefits, ‘““and that objective has 
been attained,” he said. 

Also, the agreement attacks the in- 
flation problem by providing a cost-of- 
living clause with no ceiling and one 
which is paid semi-annually, except 
for the last year of the agreement. 

The negotiating committee reported 
that at a six percent annual inflation 
rate, hourly wage increases and cost- 
of-living increments will amount to 
$2.79 per hour, and at an eight percent 
inflation rate, they will amount to a 
$3.24 per hour increase. Under like 
inflation rates, mileage rates will go 
to 6.475 cents if inflation runs at six 
percent and 7.6 cents under an eight 
percent inflation rate. 

Employer contributions to health 
and welfare and pension plans will be 
increased by $30 per week over the 
life of the agreement. Additional sick 
leave, holidays and funeral pay are in 
the new agreement. For the first time 
the contract provides for jury pay. 

Fitzsimmons particularly pointed out 
that the agreement provides strong 
provisions to improve the safety and 
health of the member on the job, and 
the contract specifically bars the use 
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The ballot count under supervision of the Dept. of Labor 


of lie detectors as a condition of em- 
ployment. 

The economic benefits to owner- 
operators in general have been sub- 
stantially improved. Owner-operators 
working in the Iron and Steel and 
Special Commoditv Divisions and the 
riders in the Central and Eastern Con- 
ferences now receive 75 percent of 
gross revenue with no _ retentions. 
Health and welfare and pension con- 
tributions will be made by the carriers 
in addition to the 75 percent gross 
revenue. Also, employers must pay the 
previously unpaid sick leave in full 
upon ratification, the owner-operator 


will receive the full tarping charge, 
and the consistent misquoting of rates 
by carriers will result in grievance com- 
mittees awarding the difference in the 
rates to the owner-operator. 

Fitzsimmons called negotiations “the 
most difficult in the history of the na- 
tional freight agreement.” He was par- 
ticularly critical of government inter- 
ference in the collective bargaining 
process and said, “the negotiating com- 
mittee went to the bargaining table 
not concerned with wage-price stand- 
ards, but concerned with what the 
members needed to remain competitive 
in the economic mainstream.” 


The counting of the mail ballots for the National Master Freight 
Agreement under the supervision of the U.S. Department of Labor has 
now been completed. We are pleased to advise you that the National 
Master Freight Agreement has been approved by an overwhelming mar- 
gir of almost three-one. Of the valid votes cast, 127,872 were in favor 
and 45,577 opposed. Included in these figures are the Iron and Steel 
Riders which were also approved overwhelmingly by the same margin 
with a vote of 5,899 in favor and 2,324 opposed. 

Thank you all for your support and cooperation in achieving the 
best freight agreement ever, You will be contacted in the near future 
concerning retroactive pay and other matters. 


AS WE go to press, Teamster nego- 
tiators are working very hard to wrap 
up a satisfactory contract for the 
23,000 members who haul the nation’s 
automobiles. Thanks to national 
Teamster solidarity and the pattern- 
setting agreement won for freight 
haulers, the outlook appears promis- 
ing. 

Negotiations resumed on May 22, 
in Arlington, Virginia. 
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Down to the Wire, 


Auto Haulers and Industry 
Continue Their Bargaining 
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Car-haul bargainers get down to nuts-and-bolts negotiating. 


The Teamsters’ proposals are based 
on members’ requests through their 
local unions. These local union pro- 
posals were reviewed in January and 
a combined proposal presented to em- 
ployers on March 28. 

While the effects of the gas shortage 
and a possible recession may take a 
toll in the auto business, job security 
is not as critical now as in past years. 
In past years, railroads were grabbing 
Teamster jobs to the point where 60% 
of all cars were hauled by rail as re- 
cently as four years ago. 

Today 60% of all cars are hauled 
by Teamsters—not  railroads—and 
Teamster employment has jumped 
28%, or 5,000 new jobs, to the cur- 
rent level of 23,000, since the last 
contract. 

The nation’s car haulers today are 
nearly a 50-50 blend of seasoned pro- 
fessional and young Teamsters. In ad- 
dition to the 5,000 new jobs, another 
5,000 have been filled by attrition (re- 
tirement, etc.), making 10,000 of them 
in the craft in three years or less. 


UPS NEGOTIATIONS INTENSIFY 


AS A result of intensive negotiating 
sessions held up to and including May 
17, the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters was able to reach tentative 
agreement with United Parcel Service 
on a substantial number of articles 
contained in the proposed national 
contract between the two. 

Negotiations had progressed to the 
point where the negotiating committee 
had begun discussing major issues, in- 
cluding an anticipated economic pack- 
age. The time for tough decisions and 
hard bargaining had come. 

“With the backing of our member- 
ship and good faith bargaining from 
the employer, we believe that we can 
overcome the difficulties and negotiate 


an agreement that will keep our work- 
ers in the mainstream of American 
economic life. We need your coopera- 
tion and patience,” said Teamsters 
General President Frank E. Fitzsim- 
mons, chairman (coordinator) of the 
union negotiating team. The commit- 
tee wrote to all locals holding UPS 
contracts as negotiations reached a 
critical point. 

During the week of May 21, nego- 
tiations were carried on in all supple- 
mental areas. Formal negotiations re- 
sumed on May 30, 1979. (At Inter- 
national Teamster presstime, no final 
contract settlement had yet been 
reached. ) 


‘Union drivers for regulated compani p ; 
safety records, primarily because the regulated carrier 
must maintain high safety standards if it is to obtain 
additional operating authority ... No one e has devised 
an coool alternative.” 


: ‘The case against | 


- DEREGULATION | 


A MOUNTAIN of herd evidence | is 


piling up against the wisdom of 


bureaucrats seeking to deregulate the - 


trucking industry. In fact, as the 


hard evidence continues to accumu- 
late, there is a growing indication 
that the deregulation effort sprung 


_ in the first Pisce from no wisdom at 
al. 


One of the fouly reasons ad-_ 


vanced by deregulators for the dis- 
mantling of government agencies 
overseeing trucking in the United 
States has been that deregulated 
trucking industries in Australia, 
Canada and Great Britain had 
worked so well. Hard evidence com- 
ing in now discredits such reasoning. 

A study recently completed by 
Dr. Nicholas A. Glaskowsky, Jr., 
professor of management and logis- 
tics at the University of Miami 
School of Business; Lana R. Batts, 
director of the American Trucking 
Associations’ department of eco- 
nomics and planning, and Donald D. 
Roth, director of the ATA’s depart- 
ment of research and statistical serv- 
ices notes: 

“The transportation policies of 
Australia, Canada, and Great Britain 
have resulted in heavy concentration 


and cartelization” i in the trucking in 
dustries in those nations. 


The study, acknowledging that 
because of differences in geography, 


economic development and industry 
structural comparisons are difficult, 
notes: 


tries, 


trucking industry.” 

U.S. deregulation advocates have 
argued that deregulation would re- 
sult in more competition because it 
would be easier to get into the truck- 
ing business. Just the opposite has 
occurred in the three nations ob- 
served in the ATA study. 

In Australia, for example, monop- 
olistic and oligopolistic markets are 
an accepted fact of life and trucking 
is controlled by a few freight for- 
warders. Prior to the restructuring or 
deregulation of trucking in Aus- 
tralia, only five percent of the na- 
tion’s freight was controlled by these 
freight forwarders. Today, two or 
three freight forwarders control 80 
percent of the business. 

When the Canadian government 


“Australia and Great Britain 
are witnessing extreme concentration 
in their unregulated trucking indus- 
and principal commercial 
provinces of Canada are moving to- 
ward the U.S. model of a regulated 


relinquished its responsibility for 
_ regulating trucking in 1954, many _ 


of the provinces, concerned about 
the consequences of deregulation, 
set up their own regulatory machin- 
ery. In recent years, the Canadian 


‘Parliament seriously has been con- 
sidering a move in the direction of 
the U.S. Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission regulatory system, the study 


said. 

Since most government regulation 
of trucking in Great Britain was 
abolished in 1970, approximately 
50 percent of the smaller, mixed 
freight shipments have been con- 
trolled by the government-owned na- 
tional carrier, National Freight 
Corporation. The remainder of this 
market is controlled by a few car- 
riers. 

In Sweden, the process has gone 
full circle. The industry was deregu- 
lated with such dire consequences 
that the government has again im- 
posed regulations. 

In the United States, since the air- 
line industry was deregulated, ship- 
ping costs for freight have increased 
as much as 27 percent, and airlines 
are playing footloose and fancy-free 
with insurance and liability consid- 
erations. 


‘‘We oppose vigorously foolish and inane tampering 
with the most efficient transportation industry in the 
world, because it would destroy the financial integrity 
of the companies from which our members and their 
families derive their livelihood; and because experi- 
ence, both in this country and in other nations, proves 
that while a regulated trucking industry well serves our 
transportation needs, a deregulated industry is a fool- 
ish experiment we cannot afford.” 


HELTER-skelter tinker toy deregulation by admin- 
istrative fiat OR cautious legitimate reforms of an 
efficient, regulated trucking industry? Those are the 
alternatives as seen by the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters in the battle over whether or not to 
deregulate this country’s motor carriers. 

Faced with the options, the IBT last month unveiled 
its own regulatory reform proposals, which entail 
reform rather than wreckage, in a speech made by 
General President Fitzsimmons at a transportation 
seminar on deregulation sponsored by Syracuse 
University. (Quotes on the preceding page are from 
that speech.) 

The 10-point program, which will be presented to 
Congress in coming weeks, recommends legislation to 
correct the administrative abuses undertaken by the 
ICC during the past 18 months, calls for corrective 
remedies and constructive reform, and seeks to 
guarantee rate freedom for motor carriers as essential 
to competitive operation. 

The Teamsters Union also asks that the activities of 
motor carrier rate bureaus be open to the public and 
that the restrictions placed upon their activities by the 
commission to date be enacted into law so that the 
right to independent action by individual carriers is not 
restricted and those carriers not participating in a rate 
would be precluded from voting on it. 

The 10 planks in the legislative program the IBT is 
seeking would provide that: 


ALL WORKERS in surface transportation be 
e given equal treatment under the nation’s labor 
laws, and also that lower rates may not be used as the 
sole or principal basis for a grant of authority. 


SHIPPERS engaged in private carriage may not 
e obtain a certificate from the commission. 


THE RIGHT OF EMPLOYEES and the carriers 
. by whom they are employed to protest and 
participate fully in proceedings involving applications 
for authority to duplicate service offered by an existing 
carrier may not be restricted. 


APPLICANTS for authority to serve agencies of 
e the United States shall be subject to the same 
standards of public convenience and necessity as all 
other applicants. 


EFFICIENCY of operation, fuel consumption, 
e adequacy of existing service and highway safety 
shall be considered by the commission in every 
application proceeding. 


_ THE COMMISSION'S present limitation on 

e intercorporate hauling may not be enlarged; 
otherwise large corporate conglomerates would be 
granted a preferential competitive position at the 
expense of smaller competitors and at the expense of 
motor, rail and water carriers. 


EVERY COMMON CARRIER shall be required 
e to live up to its common carrier responsibilities or 
to surrender the common carrier authority granted to 
it by the commission. 


THE COMMISSION may not deregulate 

e truckload traffic. This area of traffic probably has 
the greatest amount of competition and, therefore, least 
justifies deregulation. The rates charged by truckload 
carriers have increased far less than the cost of living 
in recent years and the services offered by such carriers 
have been satisfactory to shippers. Truckload traffic 
has not been marked by concentration; and finally, it is 
truckload traffic which competes most directly with 
railroad traffic. With rail rates already depressed and 
many railroads either in bankruptcy or subsidized by 
the federal government, deregulation of truckload 
traffic could only result in cutthroat competition which 
would take further traffic from the railroads. 

An executive of the French national railways 
underscored the problem in opposing deregulation of 
trucking in France. He pointed out that the financial 
health of the French railroad system is threatened by 
thousands of owner-operators who keep rates in the 
basement. The movement toward nationalization of the 
surface transportation industry would be advanced by 
deregulation of truckload traffic. 


OWNER-OPERATORS under lease to certifi- 

« cated carriers should be granted more, not less, 
protection. The IBT will ask Congress to enact its 
recommendations that the commission has heretofore 
rejected. 


i FINALLY, we will ask Congress to direct the 

e commission or some outside agency to deter- 
mine the nature and level of costs encountered by 
owner-operators. The IBT believes drivers in this 
segment of the nation’s transportation, particularly 
those that do not have the protection of our union, are 
ignoring many of the costs that they encounter and this 
is a major reason for the high rate of bankruptcies 
among them. 


DEFENSE of the Davis-Bacon Act 
now under assault by anti-unionists 
was considered in depth recently by 
leaders attending a meeting of the 
Teamster National Division of Build- 
ing Material and Construction Drivers. 


One hundred and fifty delegates 
heard a variety of speakers discuss the 
activity on Davis-Bacon which requires 
contractors to pay prevailing wage 
rates on construction projects involv- 
ing federal funds. The meeting was 
held in Scottsdale, Ariz. 

IBT Vice President Weldon Mathis, 
director of the division, chaired the 
sessions attended by Teamster officers 
representing local unions in the United 
States and Canada with 30,000 mem- 
bers working in construction jurisdic- 
tion. 

Both General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling addressed 
the meeting informally at a closing 
banquet also attended by members of 
the general executive board who were 
holding their regular quarterly meeting 
at a nearby location. 

The highlight of the business session 
was a detailed report by Bartley 
O’Hara of the IBT legislative depart- 
ment. He brought the delegates the 
latest developments on the status of 
the Davis-Bacon Act. 

O’Hara, who spends much of his 
time as an observer on Capitol Hill in 


Washington, D.C., said it was his be- 
lief that Davis-Bacon—which requires 
contractors to pay prevailing wage 
rates on construction projects involv- 
ing federal funds—is definitely under 
piecemeal attack. 

The statute always has been fought 
by the employers since it was enacted in 
the 1930’s, O’Hara reminded his listen- 
ers, but only in recent years have anti- 
union construction groups become em- 
boldened enough to make a grand 
assault at the legislative level. 

An effort to repeal Davis-Bacon 
hardly got off the ground a year ago. 
Now the goal of the attack seems to 
be nullification of the law’s effective- 
ness through crippling amendments. 

O’Hara said the assault on Davis- 
Bacon is now being sold to congress- 
men as part of the anti-inflation “kick” 
which—while a false premise—may 
succeed in impressing a few congress- 
men if there is no opposition. 

It was O’Hara’s opinion that organ- 
ized labor working together could win 
any point-blank contest on a proposed 
repeal of the federal law. The employ- 
ers sense this and so they now are 
pushing for changes in the statute that 
would, for instance, exempt military 
construction, etc., from the prevailing 
wage. 

The delegates were reminded that an 
estimated 30 percent of all construc- 
tion in the United States is done under 
government contracts. For this reason 


Delegates to the Construction Division session. 
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IBT DIVISION MAPS DEFENSE OF DAVIS— 


alone, it is necessary to fight the foes 
of Davis-Bacon both at the national 
level and at the state level. There are 
efforts underway in several states now 
to negate the federal law. 

Tom Owens, director of organizing 
for the AFL-CIO Building Trades De- 
partment, was a major guest speaker. 
Once the longtime director of the 
Teamster construction division, he told 
the delegates he was still serving as an 
officer in Teamster Local 963 in Brad- 
ford, Pa., although working for the 
federation. 

Owens said the successful building 
trades pilot organizing campaign in 
Los Angeles during the past year was 
made possible because “the Teamster 
was the key to it.” He said current 
organizing targets include the Daniels 
Construction Co., which operates both 
union and non-union across the na- 
tion. 

Construction unions, Owens de- 
clared, need to do several things to 
continue their successful representa- 
tion of union members, including: 
Eliminating jurisdictional strikes and 
walk-offs, manning projects properly, 
working toward multi-craft bargain- 
ing, and educating the membership. 

IBT Vice Presidents Edward Law- 
son, director of the Canadian Confer- 
ence of Teamsters, and M.E. Ander- 
son, director of the Western Conference 
of Teamsters, spoke briefly at the 
opening session. 

Anderson said the WCT construc- 
tion division has been revamped and 
that Larry Mayo of Portland Ore., 
was the new coordinator in the 13 
western states. 

Lawson brought the delegates up-to- 
date on Canadian happenings, noting 
that the contract now has been 
awarded on a 54-inch pipeline to be 
constructed for pumping natural gas 
from Canada to the United States. 

William G. Bell, head of labor re- 
lations for Bechtel Power Corp., 
showed a film on the subject of nu- 
clear power plants and their construc- 
tion. 

The subject was of special interest 
because the Teamsters Union is party 
to the Nuclear Power Construction 
Stabilization Agreement along with 15 
other unions having jurisdiction in con- 
struction. 

Bell said that despite the recent 
Three-Mile Island incident in Pennsyl- 
vania, the fact remained that 94 nu- 
clear units are now under construction 
in the U.S. Another 30 units are con- 


BACON ACT 


templated, according to the Nuclear 
Regulatory Commission. 

Dave Sweeney, director of the Inter- 
national Union’s legislative depart- 
ment, thanked the construction dele- 
gates for their support in the past 
whenever it was necessary to lobby 
Congress on legislation of importance 
to trade unions. 

Sweeney reminded the meeting that 
construction jurisdiction now needs 
protection in Congress more than 
ever. He asked delegates to be pre- 
pared to help when called upon to 
fight any legislative attack that may 
appear on Davis-Bacon. 

Wally Clements, a field representa- 
tive for DRIVE, asked the delegates 
to become more active in the Teamster 
voluntary political action program. As 
an example of the need for their sup- 
port, he too cited the threat to Davis- 
Bacon. 

Clements suggested one way in 
which Teamsters everywhere could 
help protect union interests in Con- 
gress. That is to encourage members 
to try and become delegates to the na- 
tional political party conventions next 
summer and help select the party plat- 
form and presidential candidate of 
their choice. 

Dick Crowther, director of the con- 
struction division for the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters, presented an 
educational film that portrayed a work- 
ing man’s view of the building of the 
Trans Alaska pipeline now transport- 
ing oil south from Prudhoe Bay to 
Valdez. 

Progress reports were given by Roy 
Alston of the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters, and Larry Mayo, the new 
WCT construction head. 

A legal presentation on matters of 
interest to unions with members work- 
ing in construction was presented by 
Dave Uelman and Gerry Miller of 
Milwaukee, Wis., well-known lawyers 
who have long represented Teamster 
affiliates. 

Arizona welcomes were extended 
twice to the delegates: Once by Robert 
Conley, assistant to Gov. Bruce 
Babbitt, and the other by Judge Joe 
Contreras, a former Teamster lawyer. 

Conley, who serves as labor advisor 
to Babbitt, said the governor recently 
had vetoed state legislation that would 
have outlawed Davis-Bacon in Ari- 
zona. 

Floyd Wyatt, secretary-treasurer of 
Teamster Local 83, served as host for 
the 3-day meeting in early May. 


Judge Contreras 


Floyd Wyatt (left), secretary-treasurer of Teamster Local 83, and Vice 
President Weldon Mathis, construction division chairman, talk over the 
agenda. 
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VP M. ES Anderson 


Robert Conley 


Teamster 
Workshop 


Sessions 
Well- 


Attended 


PARTICIPANTS in the latest Teams- 
sters workshop class arrived in Wash- 
ington, D.C. on May 21 to begin a 
week of hard work, learning the ins- 
and-outs of International headquarters 
and visiting with the department heads 
and personnel with whom they speak 
via telephone when they’re back home. 

Present to greet the class after gruel- 
ing weeks of negotiations was Team- 
ters General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons, who welcomed them to 
headquarters and filled them in on the 
national bargaining that has been tak- 
ing place in recent months. 


Speakers before the group included 
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IN WASHINGTON, D.C. 


The 14th workshop group on the steps of the IBT headquarters. (Participant Pat 


oe o 


Calloway was unavailable when the photo was taken.) 


Margaret Heckler (R-Mass.) and Sven 
Kraemer of the Republican Policy 
Committee. 

At the session, held May 21-25, 
were: Pat Conte, trustee, and Vince 
Benneman, business agent, both of 
Local 14, Las Vegas, Nev.; Al Wal- 
cott, secretary-treasurer from Local 31 
in Vancouver, B.C., Can.; Frank 
Salemme, president, Local 42, Lynn, 
Mass.; Rus Albright, secretary-treas- 
urer, Local 92, Canton, Ohio; James 
Felder, secretary-treasurer, and George 
Sawyer, president, both of Local 105, 
Cincinnati, Ohio; Wayne Palmer, busi- 
ness agent, Local 213, Vancouver, 
B.C., Can., and Ralph Torrisi, presi- 
dent, Local 296, San Jose, Calif. 


Others attending included: Tony 
Pavon, business agent, Local 302, Oak- 
land, Calif.; Ron Rousseau, recording 
secretary, and Jim Wruck, business 
agent, both of Local 332, Flint, Mich.; 
Don Brighton, secretary-treasurer, Lo- 
cal 361, Toledo, Ohio; Paul Vinella, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 432, Oak- 
land, Calif., and Ace Hatten, presi- 
dent, Local 439, Stockton, Calif. 


Also: James Tavaglione, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 462, Highland Park, 


N.J.; Don Brooks, vice-president, Lo- 
cal 512, Jacksonville, Fla.; Ed Guffey, 
business agent, Local 515, Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.; Kenny Martin, business 
agent, Local 517, Clovis, Calif.; T. B. 
McGinness, president, Local 552, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Tony Monti, secre- 
tary-treasurer, and John Bohlman, 
president, both of Local 570, Balti- 
more, Md., and Stephen P. Martin, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 578, Los 
Angeles, Calif. 


Other participants were: Archie 
Swift, business agent, Local 741, 
Seattle, Wash.; Trustee Howard Feese 
and Business Agent Gene Richardson, 
both of Local 783, Louisville, Ky.; 
Business Agents Lou Zaccagni and 
John Muller, both of Local 830, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Secretary-Treasurer 
David Simmons and Business Agent 
Bobby Davidson, both of Local 955, 
Kansas City, Mo.; Herman Grimes, 
president, Local 991, Mobile, Ala.; 
Herman Holthaus, secretary-treasurer, 
Local 1199, Cincinnati, Ohio; Eastern 
Conference Representative Joseph 
Burkhard from Bethesda, Md., and Pat 
Calloway from the Southern Confer- 
ence, Hallandale Beach, Fla. 


TEAMSTER SCHOLARSHIPS 
AWARDED TO 10 


WITH those words, 10 lucky Teams- 
ters’ youngsters learned that they had 
become the latest recipients of Inter- 
national Union scholarships worth 
$6,000 to help finance their college 
educations. Two students were se- 
lected from each of the five Teamster 
area conferences. 


Each year, the final recipients are 
chosen after a year-long competition 
which attracts more than 4,000 appli- 
cants. Winners of the 10 coveted grants 
have undergone an intensive selection 
process, during which each candidate’s 
test scores, school grades, leadership 
qualities and extracurricular activities 
are scrutinized, along with a host of 
other factors including financial need 
and school counselors’ recommenda- 
tions. 

Semi-finalists face another screening, 
as a panel of judges from Washington, 
D.C.-area colleges assess their merits 
and make a final selection. 

The annual competition is open to 
sons, daughters, stepchildren and fi- 
nancially dependent wards of any ac- 
tive, retired or deceased Teamster. 
Dependents of International and 
subordinate organization officers and 
employees are ineligible. 

This year’s winners include: Rose- 


GRADUATES 


“IT IS with great pleasure that we 
announce your selection by the 
Scholarship Selection Committee 
as a recipient of one of the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
Scholarships for 1979.” 


ann M. Cutrone, Shawn R. O’Donnell, 
Richard M. Hannasch, James J. Kow- 
laczyk, Jerry R. Swan, Vivian Wasser- 
teil, Jennifer L. Hafterson, Scot D. 
Rassat, Jacqueline Kampman and 
Robert Moncion. 


Hailing from the Eastern Confer- 
ence region are scholarship recipients 
Roseann M, Cutrone and Shawn R. 
O’Donnell. 


Roseann Cutrone is the daughter 
of Thomas Cutrone, a member of Lo- 
cal 812 in Scarsdale, N.Y., employed 
at Great Bay Beverage Distributing, 
Inc. 

Roseann attended Syosset High 
School in Syosset, N.Y., where she 
graduated 10th in her class of 663. 

She is a member of the National 
Honor Society, has served as school 
yearbook editor, was a student govern- 
ment delegate and was a volunteer 
tutor for fellow students. 

Interested in sports of all kinds, she 
has coached softball and managed field 
hockey, volleyball and __ basketball 
teams. Also an excellent artist, her 
work has been hung in several area art 
exhibits and exhibit/sales. 

Roseann plans to attend Bucknell 
University in Lewisburg, Pa., this fall. 


S. O’Donnell 


R. Cutrone 


Shawn R. O’Donnell in the son of 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Teamster Local 205 
member Ruth O’Donnell, an employee 
of the Shaler Area School District High 
School. 


Shawn graduated this spring from 
Shaler Area Senior High School in 
Glenshaw, Pa., first in his class of 840, 
a singular distinction for any graduat- 
ing senior. 

His high school academic honors 
have been many and varied, including 
membership in both the National and 
Spanish Honor Societies, honors from 
the Steel Science Honors Institute and 
the Westinghouse Science Honors In- 
stitute and placement as a finalist in 
the National Merit Scholarship Con- 
test. 
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He also held the lead role in his 
senior class play, was yearbook layout 
editor and a student government repre- 
sentative. Among his recreational pas- 
times are varsity track, music and 
amateur radio. 

Shawn will enter Massachusetts In- 
stitute of Technology this fall; he 
eventually plans a career in electronics. 


Central Conference winners include 
Richard M. Hannasch and James J. 
Kowlaczyk. 


Richard Hannasch is the son of 
Clarence Hannasch, a member of Lo- 
cal 749 in Sioux Falls, S.D., employed 
by Brown Swiss Milk Co. in Rapid 
City. 

Richard graduated from Rapid City 
Central High School, where he placed 
second in his class of 542. 

He has a long list of academic 
honors to his credit: he’s a National 
Merit finalist, a Presidential Scholar 
semifinalist, a member of the National 
Honor Society, the winner of a Na- 
tional Forensic League Degree of Spe- 
cial Distinction, winner of the Opti- 
mists District Oratory Contest and was 
a Supreme Court Justice at Boys State. 

Other awards reflect his apparent 
bent for things scientific and mathe- 
matical: he has received several 
awards in forensics, the Rensselaer 
Medal for Science and Mathematics, 
took first place in the ACS chemistry 
contest, was his school’s representative 
to the Science Fair, took first place in 
the Chadron State College accounting 
contest and was a delegate to a special 
youth economics seminar. 

In his spare time, Richard enjoyed 
his participation in the chess club, his 
work on the school publications staff 
and his various hobbies, including col- 
lecting coins, fencing, tennis and jog- 
ging. He also finds time for volunteer 
political campaigning, community 
clean up efforts, and recording books 
for the blind. 

He will attend the University of 
Pennsylvania this fall, and plans a 


R. Hannasch J. Kowlaczyk 
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TEAMSTER SCHOLARS 


V. Wasserteil 


J. Swan 


career in the field of business when he 
graduates. 


James J. Kowlaczyk is the son of 
Raymond Kowlaczyk, a member of 
Local 600 in St. Louis, Mo., employed 
by Leeway Motor Freight. 

Jim attended St. Louis High School, 
from which he graduated 17th in his 
class of 206. 

He is a National Merit finalist, re- 
ceived an NEDT certificate of achieve- 
ment, won Honorable Mention in the 
Greater St. Louis High School Chemis- 
try Contest, is listed in Who’s Who 
Among American High School Stu- 
dents and won an academic scholar- 
ship to St. Louis University High 
School. 

He also was actively involved in the 
astronomy club, worked on the school’s 
literary magazine, and was a member 
of both the electronics and war-games 
clubs. 

Jim’s hobbies include astronomy, 
astro-photography, stamp collecting, 
creative writing, electronics, fishing and 
computer programming. 

He will enter Washington University 
in St. Louis this fall, and eventually 
would like to become an electrical 
engineer, working in the computer 
field. 


From the Southern Conference come 
scholarship winners Jerry R. Swan and 
Vivian Wasserteil. 


Jerry Swan hails from Tulsa, Okla. 
He’s the son of Colleen Swan, a 
member of Local 523 and employee of 
OTASCO in Tulsa. 

Jerry graduated from East Central 
High School in Tulsa, ranking fourth 
in his class of 573. 

In addition to membership in the 
National Honor Society, he also was 
president of his school’s German club, 
vice-president of the chess club, a 
senior board representative, and a 
member of the Fellowship of Christian 
Athletes. 

His hobbies include cooking, golf, 
basketball, tennis, fishing and skiing. 


Jerry will attend the University of 
Tulsa this fall; he plans a career in 
engineering. 


Vivian Wasserteil is the daughter 
of Teamster Miriam Wasserteil, a 
member of Local 19 in Grapevine, 
Tex., and an employee of Braniff In- 
ternational. 

Another top scholar, Vivian gradu- 
ated from Richardson High School in 
Richardson, Tex., eighth in her class 
of 925 students. 

She won scholastic sweaters in both 
1978 and 1979 for her academic 
achievements, was a National Merit 
semifinalist, placed first in North Texas 
and regionally, and sixth nationally 
in the 1978 National French Contest, 
is listed in Who’s Who Among Ameri- 
can High School Students, was presi- 
dent of the school National Honor 
Society chapter, and headed the dis- 
trict French club, 

Her hobbies include jazz dancing, 
needlework and drawing. 

She plans to attend Johns Hopkins 
University in Baltimore, Maryland, this 
fall and eventually hopes to pursue a 
career in medicine. 


Winners from the Western Confer- 
ence of Teamsters are Jennifer L. 
Hafterson and Scot D. Rassat. 


S. Rassat 


J. Hafterson 


Jennifer Hafterson is the daughter 
of Tacoma, Washington, Teamsters 
Local 599 member Russell Hafterson, 
an employee of Parker Paint Manu- 
facturing Co., Inc. 

She attended Governor John R. 
Rogers High School in Puyallup, 
Wash., from which she graduated third 
in her class of 392. 

Jennifer was among a group of 
gifted high school students selected to 
participate in a summer school pro- 
gram at the University of Puget Sound 
and also is a member of the National 
Honor Society. 

She was an active participant in both 
the debating society and the Spanish 
club during her high school years. 
She’s also interested in basketball, 
horseback riding, camping and guitar 
playing. 


She will attend Western Washington 
University at Bellingham, Wash., where 
she will prepare for a career in com- 
puter science. 


Scot D. Rassat is the son of David 
C. Rassat, a-‘member of Local 117 of 
Seattle, Wash., employed at Servoma- 
tion of Washington. 

Scot graduated first in his class of 
472 at Chief Sealth High School in 
Seattle recently, and counts among his 
awards those for Junior Achievement 
and one designating him an outstand- 
ing enrollee in the Cispus Youth Con- 
servation Corps. 

He actively participated in both de- 
bating and soccer while in school and 
made the basketball all-star team. 
Other hobbies include fishing, camp- 


ing and photography. 

He plans to attend Western Washing- 
ton University at Bellingham, Wash., 
this fall. He would like to become 
either a physician or veterinarian. 


Canadian Conference scholarship 
recipients include Jacqueline Kamp- 
man and Robert Moncion. 


Jacqueline Kampman is the daugh- 
ter of Teamster Leo Kampman, a 
member of Vancouver, B.C. Local 213, 
employed at Clayburn Industries, Ltd. 

She recently graduated from Abbots- 
ford Senior Secondary School, Abbots- 
ford, B.C., in the top 10 percent of her 
class, which included 419 students. 

During her school years, Jacqueline 
received awards for outstanding 
achievement in both French and 


ALTERNATES 


SIMULTANEOUSLY with the an- 
nouncement of this year’s scholarship 
winners, the selection committee 
named two runner-up alternates to re- 
ceive the balance of scholarships for- 
feited by previous years’ winners. Vic- 
tor Sgornikow and James Randy Webb 
are the winners of these stipends. 

When a scholarship is forfeited for 
any reason, the committee notes, the 
balance of the award goes to a runner- 
up in the current competition who 
comes from the same area conference 
as the original winner. 

Victor Sgornikow comes from the 
Canadian Conference of Teamsters. 
He is the son of Teamster Peter Sgor- 


V. Sgornikow J. R. Webb 


nikow, a member of Local 647 in 
Toronto, Ontario, employed at Do- 
minion Daines Ltd. of Toronto. 
Victor graduated in the top 10 per- 
cent.of his class from Alderwood Col- 
legiate Institute in Toronto this spring. 
A talented trumpet player, he cap- 


tured the school’s music award with 
his skills, and also was a member of 
the senior soccer team. His hobbies 
include jogging and hiking, music, 
reading and computer programming. 

He will attend the University of 
Waterloo, Ontario, this fall. He plans 
eventually on a career in engineering. 

He will receive $4,500 remaining 
balance of a scholarship to aid him in 
financing his college studies. 


James Randy Webb hails from the 
Southern Conference of Teamsters. 
He is the son of James Webb, a mem- 
ber of Teamster Local 528, employed 
by Chemical Leaman Tank Lines. 

James graduated from Morrow Sen- 
ior High School in Morrow, Ga., in 
the top 10 percent of his class. 

In addition to making the “AII-A” 
and the “A-B” honor rolls, he also 
won a certificate of merit for scholastic 
achievement, the Communicative Arts 
Award, was Sequoya High School’s 
“Athlete of the Year,” was assistant 
editor of the school’s literary magazine 
and sports editor of the school paper. 

His hobbies include music, running, 
soccer, writing, repairing cars and 
computer programming. 

He plans to attend either Georgia 
State University or Clayton Junior 
College this fall to pursue a career in 
computer programming. He will be 
aided by a $2,890 scholarship from 
the International Union. 


English, and several honors for her 
musical talents, including the Upper 
Fraser Valley Musical Award for 
Piano Accordian and the Dorotny 
Stannard Trophy for accordian. 

She also was a student government 
representative, a member of the ac- 
cordian band and active in the environ- 
ment club. 

Among _ her 
breeding, sports 
needlepoint. 

She hopes one day to become a 
doctor and will begin her studies to- 
ward this goal when she enters the 
University of British Columbia this 
fall. 


hobbies are budgie 
of all kinds and 


R. Moncion 


J. Kampman 


Robert Moncion is the second 
Canadian recipient. He is the son of 
Richard Moncion, a member of Teams- 
ter Local 938 in Ontario employed at 
Motorways (Ontario) Ltd. 

Robert graduated first in his class 
of 105 students from Ecole Secondaire 
Hanmer, in Hanmer, Ontario, recently. 

Among his high school honors, he 
counts awards for competition in the 
Ontario High School Provincial Span- 
ish Contest, an award for contributing 
to the school’s cultural life, an award 
for correct use of the French language 
and participation in the Cambrian 
College (regional) Chemistry Contest. 


Robert was also student radio presi- 
dent, a member of the “Reach-for-the- 
Top” team (a television show similar 
to “It’s Academic” in this country), on 
the student council, and in the school 
band. 


His hobbies include numismatics, 
music, chess and tennis. 


He plans to attend the University 
of Waterloo, Waterloo, Ontario, this 
fall, and eventually would like to have 
a career as an applied mathematician. 


The selection committee which had 
the hard task of determining the final 
winners included, Joseph Y. Ruth, di- 
rector of admissions at George Wash- 
ington University; William Sherrill, 
dean of admissions and registration at 
Howard University, and Joseph Chalm- 
ers, dean of admissions and records at 
Georgetown University. 
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Team sters 


of the Old West: 


RP. 


THERE ARE at least nine teamsters 
buried in the famous Boothill 
graveyard at Tombstone, Ariz. 

Every man of them ended life 
on earth violently. 

In its day, Tombstone was more 
famous as a mining center than the 
notoriety it gained later for the 
historic O.K. Corral gun duel 
between the Earp brothers and the 
Clanton bunch in October, 1881. 

Because of the silver activity in 
southeastern Arizona a hundred years 
ago, a lot of freight was shipped into 
busy Tombstone. Cargo usually 
came from Bisbee some 70 miles 
to the south, Team drivers played a 
major role in keeping the community 
alive and hauling its glittering wealth 
to the outside world. 

The teamsters guided the reins 
for teams of horses, mules and 
oxen. They hauled general freight 
in slatted wagons with sideboards 
8 feet high and rear wheels six feet 
in diameter, the beds made of 
two-by-eight planking. 

They piloted ore wagons down 
treacherous roads from mines 
located in the higher escarpment of 
nearby mountains jutting from the 
desert floor. 

They hauled water, too. 

As might be expected, the pioneer 
teamsters were known everywhere— 
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usually by their full names—because 
of the welcome nature of their work. 
Of the nine teamsters buried in 
Boothill, only one of them is 
unidentified and he was the unlucky 
fellow whose cross reads: 


TEAMSTER 1881 
Killed by Apaches 


All told, there are nearly 200 
identifiable grave markers—most of 
them devised hurriedly in the early 
1880’s—in the rocky little cemetery 
at the edge of Tombstone. 

Many of the epitaphs for the 
dead read rather humorously today. 
In fact, some were made deliberately 
humorous even then as in the case 
of Lester Moore, a Wells Fargo 
agent killed in a dispute with a 
man over a package (both men died). 
The cross over Moore’s mound reads: 

Here lies Lester Moore, 
Four slugs from a .44, 
No Les, no more. 


Then there was the unfortunate 
man whose death became a matter 
of community conscience. An apology 
was etched into the tombstone when 


it was discovered later that the fellow 
had innocently bought a stolen horse: 


GEO. JOHNSON 
Hanged by Mistake 


More than half the burial plots 
in Boothill are occupied by victims 
of violence. Nearly 50 were shot 
to death. More than a dozen died 
in terrible accidents. Ten were lynched 
or hanged. Seven were victims of 
Indians, There were four suicides 
and five drownings. At least three 
people were stabbed and one death 
was a suspected poisoning. 

There are others whose graves 
simply are marked, “Unknown,” or 
“Murdered.” One of the most 
interesting markers of all is the one 
which reads: 


SUDDEN DEATH 
The unknown teamster buried in 
1881 was not the only wagon driver 
to be a victim of Indians, In 1883, 


Posted at the entrance of the Boothill graveyard in Tombstone, Ariz., is this 
informal monument. Nine team drivers are buried in the cemetery where dozens 
of victims of violence were interred in the frontier community a hundred years ago. 


Ben Scott and Al Bennett were 
ambushed by Apaches. 

Two team drivers died in an 
identical manner in separate 1881 
accidents that, considering the style, 
might lead to suspicion. John Gibson’s 
skull was crushed when the wheel 
of a heavy freight wagon rolled 
over his head. Douglas Lilly, a 
teamster hauling water, died in the 
same way. 

Joseph Thomas, a lumber driver, 
was found shot four times and 
buried in 1881. Indian Joe, another 
teamster, was the suspected killer. 

Then there was C.O. Ridgeway, 
buried on Boothill in 1882. All 
anyone knows is that Ridgeway was 
found lying dead in the bed of his 
wagon on a road leading out of 
Tombstone. 

One of the most unique deaths of 
those buried in the cemetery is that 
of William Summers, a teamster 
found dead in 1882. He had suffered 
a blow on the back hard enough 
to break two ribs and rupture his 
liver. 

Finally, there was a stage driver, 
sort of the elite of the teamsters, 
who was buried a suicide in 1883. 
His name was Stanifor. 


Love, hate, friendship, and just 
about every other human relationship 
are expressed on the markers in the 
Boothill graveyard laid out irregularly 
in 11 rocky rows on a slight 
promontory overlooking a broad 
desert valley. A wild plant known 
as crucifixion thorn covers every 
plot. All the deceased are buried 
with their feet facing east toward. 
the Dragoon Mountains, once a 
Geronimo stronghold, The burial 
ground has been documented with 
the aid of the Arizona Historical 
Society. Lela B. Nunnelley has 
compiled the record in a pamphlet. 

One of the first persons interred 
was a man beaten in the face with 
a stone. His death ended a dispute 
over a mining claim. The epitaph 
reads: 


VAN HOUTEN 
Murdered, 1879 
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There is another marker testifying 
that buried below is James Hickey, 
shot to death by William Clayborne 
in 1881, Clayborne got upset because 
Hickey insisted they drink together. 

It seems William Clayborne had 
a lot of trouble in Tombstone bars. 
He is buried in Boothill, too, having 
been shot by Frank Leslie in 1882. 
This was the same Frank Leslie who 
two years earlier had shot a fellow 
named Killeen (buried at Boothill 
in 1880) in a dispute over Killeen’s 


~~ 


wife. Leslie married the widow. 

Consider some of the other victims 
of Tombstone’s touchy society now in 
Boothill ground for a century: 

—Tom Waters, 1880, shot to 
death in an argument over the 
color of his shirt. 

—Charles Helm, shot in 1882 by 
William McCauley. The two ranchers 
fussed about the best way to drive 4 
cattle—fast or slow. 

—Joseph Wetsell, killed by 
Apaches in 1882. Wetsell’s friends 
were so near that the Indians 
stoned him rather than risk the 
sound of a shot. 

—NMargarita, Nobody knows her 


Continued on page 18 
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THE SOUTHWEST: RICH IN DIVERSITY 


THE beauty and grandeur of the 
arid Southwest have attracted trav- 
elers and settlers since Americans 
first began their trek westward in 
the early days of our nation. 

Although the area has changed 
over the years, today the term re- 
fers generally to a 900-mile stretch 
of dry desert land between the 
100th meridian and the deserts 
across the lower Colorado river, 
particularly New Mexico, Arizona 
and adjacent parts of Texas, Okla- 
homa, Colorado, Utah and Nevada. 

A pastoral economy first began 
in 1598 when Juan deOnate estab- 
lished in the Rio Grande valley of 
New Mexico the first permanent 
colonies of the western United 
States, introducing horses and sheep 
to the area. The Pueblo Indians 
took readily to the animals and 
learned to weave wool just as they 
already wove a native cotton. The 
adaptable Navajos learned the craft 
from the Pueblos and developed 
their famous blankets, which even 
today are seen in the region. 

After the Civil War, Indian reser- 
vations established in the region 
brought the Apaches from the 
mountains to settle in New Mexico 
and Arizona. 

Early explorers were amazed by 
the topography of the region. The 
high, dry plains of Texas, sliced in 
the north by such unexpected abys- 
ses as Palo Duro canyon, rose im- 
perceptibly to the Pecos valley of 
New Mexico, a dividing line that 
the grazing buffalo farther east sel- 
dom crossed. Beyond the Pecos and 
embracing its headwaters, they en- 
countered the southern spurs of the 
Rocky Mountains, cool with ever- 
greens. To the west of the majestic 
Rockies came vast stretches of 
highly colored sandstone, in places 
forming broad plains whose dry 
monotony was broken only by occa- 
sional cliffgirt mesas or buttes. 

Where the beds were higher they 
were trenched by _ spectacular 
gorges, three of which—Zion and 
Bryce Canyons in Utah and the 
Grand Canyon of the Colorado 
River in Arizona—are national 
parks today. 

Still westward, beyond a forested 
uplift that wrinkled Arizona from 
northwest to southeast, lay the true 
deserts marked by prickly plant 


growths and parallel chains of 
north-south mountains, gaunt and 
almost devoid of vegetation yet 
achieving in the amethyst glow of 
sunset a strange and haunting 
beauty. 


Tombstone, Ariz., is located in 
the very heart of the Southwest, 
about 370 miles from the Santa Fe 
trail. 

This famed wagon route, run- 
ning from Independence, Mo., to 
Santa Fe, N.M., was an important 
commercial route for 59 years, 
from 1821 to 1880, until the new 
railroad route supplanted it, 

The Missouri river terminus for 
the route was first Franklin, Mo., 
then Independence, and later West- 
port, now Kansas City, Mo. From 
there traders would set out in May 
of each year, first using horses, 
later discovering that mules or oxen 
hitched in teams of five or six pairs 
to a wagon withstood the rigors of 
the arduous journey better. 


Although Santa Fe could offer 
gold and silver, furs, skins and 
other goods, the simplest manu- 
factured goods were always in great 
demand among the settlers. On the 
westward route teamsters drove 
huge wagons crammed almost to 
overflowing with hardware and as- 
sorted dry goods to please the 
miners and homesteaders moving 
westward. 

And if getting the goods across 
the country wasn’t enough, what 
with indian raids, bad weather and 
countless other hazards, why team- 
sters on the trail could always 
worry about horse-stealing rene- 
gades and desperadoes intent on 
hijacking their cargo. 

The Santa Fe grew from a one- 
way wilderness highway traveled by 
pioneer settlers and their families 
into a burgeoning two-way route of 
international commerce, travelled 
back and forth by a wide variety of 
merchants and frontiersmen. 

These men opened and main- 
tained a prairie thoroughfare that 
brought bullion into the United 
States, gave Missouri its celebrated 
mules and helped dispel the notion 
that the southwest was a great 
American desert. 

Traders came to know the varied 
routes of the southwest and re- 


ported weaknesses of the Mexican 
military forces. Indirectly they hast- 
ened U.S. expansion and prepared 
the way for assent to U.S. control 
which came in 1846, when Col. 
Stephen W. Kearny entered Santa 
Fe without opposition at the begin- 
ning of the Mexican War. 

Under U.S. rule, the Santa Fe 
trade continued to flourish, espe- 
cially after U.S. mail by stagecoach 
was instituted, again by teamsters, 
in 1849. In the period after the 
Civil War, the yearly freight expe- 
ditions manned by teamsters per- 
sisted until the advent of the Santa 
Fe railroad in 1880 ended the hey- 
day of the wagon caravans and the 
iron horses began holding sway. 

Although the Southwest is best 
remembered for its vast deposits of 
copper ore, and the brief stampedes 
engendered by finds of gold and sil- 
ver, today it has become a mecca 
for tourists and health seekers 
thrilled by the climate and beguiled 
by the breathtaking scenic land- 
scapes. 

Visitors continue to take a lively 
interest in the cultures of the In- 
dians and Spanish-Americans who 
first inhabited the area. Evidence of 
their influence is everywhere: in the 
heavily beamed, flat-roofed Indian 
pueblos and the dances, spanish fi- 
estas and cow town rodeos that are 
reminders of the region’s past. 

Contrasts abound as modern 
cities and centuries-old customs co- 
exist. Within a 75-mile radius of 
Santa Fe alone are the Indian pueb- 
los of Tesuque, San Juan, Santa 
Clara, San Ildefonso and Taos (one 
of the few remaining pueblos where 
the Indians still live in terraced 
houses); Chimayo, a Spanish plaza 
(village) famous for its handwoven 
blankets; the Puye cliff dwellings 
and those of Pito de los Frijoles; 
the Pecos River canyon; the hot 
springs of Ojo Caliente; the petri- 
fied forest near Cerrillos, and the 
turquoise mines near Bonanza. 

You can trace paths traveled by 
teamsters a hundred years ago to 
bring goods to intrepid settlers and 
travelers. And today’s Teamsters 
are still very much a part of the 
area, working in cities throughout 
the region and contributing to the 
present of an area with a unique 
past. 
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last name or the year she was buried. 
She was a dance hall girl, stabbed 
to death by another girl nicknamed 
Gold Dollar. They were quarrelling 
over a man. 
—Five men hanged simultaneously 
in 1884 after being found guilty 
of killing several people during the 
holdup of a store in Bisbee, Ariz. 
Their leader was taken from the 
Tombstone jail and lynched. 

—John Martin, killed in 1882 
while working on the Huachuca 
water line. A pipe blew a plug and 
the blast of water rammed a jack 
into Martin’s chest. 

—James Tulley, a miner killed 
in 1881. To avoid being crushed 
as a runaway cage shot upward 
toward overhead timbers, Tulley 
chose the other direction, He fell 
250 feet to the bottom of the shaft. 

—Then there is one marker that 
reads simply: 

TWO CHINESE 
Died of Leprosy 


There are many other graves 
with markers that attract attention 
because of the unusual names: 
Dutch Annie, Indian Bill, Three- 
Fingered Jack Dunlap, Red River 
Tom, Bronco Charley and others. 

A tourist strolling the rows of 
rock-and-thorn covered graves on 
Boothill is apt to conclude that 
everybody in Tombstone either died 
violently in the early 1880’s—or 
survived by getting out of town. 

Such is not the case. There is 
one epitaph that reads: 


M.E.KELLOGG, 1882 
Died a Natural Death 


T WAS THE FIRST Sunday morning W. T. Christian 
had had a chance to sleep late in months. He had 
been working seven days a week and holidays on 

a construction project in northern Arizona. Now he 
was home in his own bed with the telephone jarring 
him awake at mid-morning. Christian, better known 
as “Tee” throughout the Arizona construction industry, 
grumbled and lifted the receiver. 

“Tee. You awake?” The voice on the other end 
of the line was that of an old friend who was the chief 
executive officer of Teamster Local 83. 

Christian growled a reply meaning that certainly 
he was awake. He was a diesel engine mechanic, one 
of the best, and bone tired. He was looking forward 
to a few days’ rest. 

“Tee,” continued the officer, “meet me at the union 
office around noon, will you?” 

Tee rubbed his beard and asked, “What’s it all 
about?” 

_ “There’s something I want you to do for me. I'll 
tell you about it when you get here.” 

Christian answered, “All right—see you in a while.” 

Tee Christian was at the Phoenix headquarters of- 
fice of Local 83 by noon. Six feet tall and weighing a 
lean 145 pounds, he walked in with the cocky step of 
a dirt hand. The term ‘dirt hand’ in Arizona construc- 
tion is an unofficial honor bestowed by peers. Con- 
struction men give the designation to those they have 
worked with who have shown expert skill and obstinacy 
in the face of problems on the job. Tee Christian was 
noted for having vanquished every diesel engine prob- 
lem ever presented him at a construction site. 

The Local 83 official laid out the situation. He ex- 
plained that a California contractor had won the bid 
to build a dirt-fill dam on the Gila River. The con- 
struction, about 70 miles southwest of Phoenix, was at 
the northern end of the Painted Rock Mountains. 

“They’re firing Teamster mechanics as fast as I can 
send *em down to Painted Rock,” said the Teamster 
officer. “I want you to go down there tomorrow as the 
next replacement.” 

“Why me?” asked Tee Christian. 

“I want you to go to work and find out what’s wrong. 
Find out why they’re kicking our guys out after a day 
or two.” 

Christian went home thinking the problem probably 
was caused by the fact that it was an out-of-state con- 
tractor. Perhaps the company, using supervisors un- 
familiar with Arizona terrain, could not adjust to new 
conditions. 


EE CHRISTIAN PACKED a half-dozen pair of overalls 

and the next morning climbed into his pickup 

truck for the drive to Painted Rock. He had 
learned it was an 18-month construction job, just com- 
menced, to regulate the flow of the Gila River through 
the hot desert. 

When Christian arrived at the construction site, he 
handed his union referral papers—certifying him as a 
diesel mechanic—to the master mechanic in charge. The 
MM, a lanky guy from Arkansas, said: “All right—fol- 
low me.” 

They walked to a nearby storage area. There was the 
roar and smell of earth-movers at work not far away. 
Desert dust filled the quiet morning air. The master 
mechanic aimed a finger at a dozen wooden crates of 


Dirt Hand 


different sizes scattered among the cactus. Another half- 
dozen boxes had been opened to expose strangely shaped 
mechanical parts setting hot in the sun. The MM said 
grandly, “There it is.” 

Tee studied the crates and asked the obvious question, 
“What is it?” 

“Why, it’s a Do-Mor.” 

“Maybe it’s a do-more,” said Tee, “but it looks more 
like a do-less to me.” 

The MM did not laugh. He said: “Do-Mor is a 
trade name. It’s something new. It’s supposed to load 
dirt into trucks.” He explained the Do-Mor was an 
attachment for a Caterpillar 12 ‘road patrol,’ a big 
yellow grader parked nearby. 

Tee replied: “The hell it does. Have you got any 
pictures of it?” 

“Sure.” The master mechanic found a construction 
engineering magazine in the shack. There was a photo 
of the new attachment on a Cat. 

“Tl get on it,” said Tee Christian, realizing this 
was the straw that had been breaking the backs of 
Teamster mechanics. Company specialists should have 
done the assembling. As it was, he wondered—for the 
first time in his years of work—whether he could put 
the odd-looking contraption together. He had never 
seen anything like it. 

Tee’s test as a dirt hand lasted for a week. It took 
him that long to successfully assemble and attach the 
Do-Mor to the Cat. When completed, the machine 
loaded a belly dump Euclid in 33 seconds—something 
unheard of in those days. Indeed it was a do-more. 

Christian stayed on the Painted Rock dam project the 
remaining 16 months. It was the same old thing, work- 
ing Sundays and holidays in the burning sun. He out- 
lasted three master mechanics in the process. 


(Continued on next page) 


T THE TIME Christian had his encounter with the 
Do-Mor, he already had been an accomplished 
construction diesel mechanic more than 20 years. 
He was over 40 years old, brown and leathery from the 
Arizona weather, and as fiercely independent as any 
skilled man in the industry. 

He first began working on diesel engines as a helper 
at Glendale, Arizona, making $25 a week in 1938. He 
maintained five tractor-trailers used for hauling cattle. 
The rigs had 22 tires each and he did all the work by 
hand. Air wrenches and other power equipment were 
unheard of in those days. Often Christian found him- 
self working 20 hours at a stretch, going home for a 
nap, and coming back for another long stint. 

Exhausted after 18 months of the hard work, Tee 
got a job maintaining the trucks for a van and storage 
company. He made $70 for 70 hours in his first week. 

World War II came along and the nation changed 
itself into a munitions production machine. Tee Chris- 
tian moved to Miami, Arizona, to handle diesel engines 
at an open-pit copper mine. A company was blowing 
a mountain apart and carting the ore to a Miami mill. 
It was here that Tee first became a union man, joining 
the Machinists. 


set up his own repair shop to fix trucking equip- 

ment in Peoria, a few miles north of Phoenix. He 
tackled every kind of diesel engine. But he failed as a 
businessman because he could not cope with account- 
ing, billing, etc., and sold out at a loss a couple of years 
later. 

Tee found a job working in an International Harves- 
ter truck shop. It was in 1950 when he was approached 
by a Teamster business agent. The agent asked, “You 
want to join the Teamsters Union?” 

W. T. Christian was now experienced in the world 
of work. He responded, “You got a job for me?” 

“Yeah, I got a job for you.” 

“How much does it pay?” 

“Better than what you're getting here,” said the 
agent. 

Tee replied: “Sure I'll join the union if you’ve got 
a job for me and it pays more than this.” 

That was how Tee Christian moved into Teamster 
construction. He soon learned that to be a good diesel 
mechanic in the field a fellow had to know more than 
just one engine. He had to understand whatever engine 
happened to be running on the job. Most of the time, 
in the early 1950’s the machines were Caterpillars or 
Euclids with Cummins or General Motors diesels in 
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them. 

Tee liked the work. There was always a different 
challenge. He prided himself in never letting an engine 
beat him, quickly gaining the reputation of a dirt 
hand. Soon contractors in Arizona, needing a diesel 
man, were requesting the Local 83 dispatcher to send 
W. T. Christian if he was available. 

There were some advantages to Tee’s ever-increasing 
proficiency. He could occasionally quit a job if he did 
not like the contractor’s policy. 

Whether a job was safe was never a concern be- 
cause most construction is dangerous and a man 
learns to live carefully with it. But Christian, like a lot 
of skilled men in the industry, could never abide a 
cheap outfit that would urge usage of questionable parts 
for repair work. 

A contractor or his supervisor might come up and 
say something like: “Well, Tee. Go ahead and put this 
engine together with these parts and she'll run. She'll 
run.” 

Tee would know the parts were either poor quality 
or otherwise unsuitable. He would go ahead and put 
the thing together. Later, the boss would return and 
look at the engine, asking whether it would operate. 

“Yeah,” Christian would answer. “It'll run.” 

“Well. What’s your guarantee on it?” 

“My guarantee is thirty feet or thirty seconds— 
whichever comes first. That’s what I’ll guarantee this 

Already at this point, W. T. Christian was planning 
to leave and look for work elsewhere. To find some 
first-rate job where management had more regard for 
the lives of the men that had to handle the machines. 


N IDEAL jos, Tee Christian discovered early in his 
construction career, was one on which the crew 
was composed of experienced men with top skills. 

They always worked closely together. Their safety de- 
pended upon each other. None wanted to work along- 
side a fellow who was dangerous to himself and those 
around him. A construction man’s reputation traveled 
ahead of him. 

Wherever the dirt hands met, they were a proud com- 
munity of brash, vigorous, outspoken, friendly men 
with stubborn souls determined to overcome a river, a 
canyon, a sand bog, a mountain or whatever the ob- 
stacle. They worked in broiling sun, rain, hail, sleet, 
snow and under the blinding beams of night lights. 
They knew if they couldn’t do the job, the boss would 
get somebody who could. 

Tee never shied from his responsibility to repair any 
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engine needing a cure. Once he overhauled a Cat diesel, 
completely gutting it, on a railroad spill covered with 
snow two feet deep in northern Arizona. Tee had to 
pace a U-shaped trench around the engine to work. 
He kept a salamander burning diesel fuel for heat on 
each side of the rig. Now and then he had to kick his 
feet together to get the mud off his boots. 

The biggest diesel engine Christian ever worked on 
had a 36-inch bore. The monster was so large that a 
fellow could walk around in the crankcase. It made 125 
revolutions per minute to turn a 24-foot generator at a 
power plant near Tempe, Arizona. 

Construction work takes its toll and W. T. Christian 
was no exception. His back, strained by the constant 
struggle with heavy machinery, finally gave out. A rup- 
tured disk was removed in pieces from his back in 1953. 
It took him 9 months to get back to work. 


vEN aS W. T. Curistian’s pride in his skill in- 
E creased through the years, so did his loyalty to 

his union and concern for its affairs. Teamster 
Local 83 was an important cog in Arizona’s construction 
industry. There came a time when Tee felt the local 
union’s leadership was failing to- measure up to the 
members’ needs. 

Elections were coming up in the union. Tee knew 
some fellows he thought would make better officers. 
Like a lot of construction men hampered by the mo- 
bility of their work, he had never attended a lot of 
meetings. He was usually out of town on a job. But 
now, on his time off, he began visiting construction 
sites, talking with whoever would listen to him. Cam- 
paigning for his man. 

On election night, Tee Christian was one of the first 
to arrive at the union hall. He was the first to jump to 
the floor when nominations were opened for the top 
officer job. Tee nominated his man. Two other candi- 
dates were named. Tee’s man won and it made them 
both happy. 

Even though he was 63 years old when it happened, 
Christian’s construction career came to a premature 
end near Florence, Arizona, in 1976. He had been 
hustling a job when he rolled his hydroplaning pickup 
truck in a rainstorm. Surgeons operated on his neck 
from the second to the seventh vertabrae. He had to 
retire on disability. 


EAR CIVIL WAR was one of the many experiences 

W. T. Christian had in his career as a con- 

struction diesel mechanic. He was a part of an 
American crew that went to Pakistan to build bridges 
in 1970. There was a governmental upheaval just short 
of full-scale fighting. 

Christian and the other Americans spent 8 days 
cowering in a luxury hotel hired by the company. The 
hotel was pocked with bullet holes and there wasn’t 
a window intact. Finally the company managed to find 
a plane and fly the crew to safety. 

His other foreign work included a 16-month stint 
in northern Canada during construction of a pipeline 
that brought oil 600 miles to a refinery at Whitehorse 
in the Yukon. The gasoline was then pumped another 
500 miles to Fairbanks, Alaska. 

The Canadian job showed Christian new problems 
in diesel engine work. Like the 58-degree-below-zero 
temperatures. In summer there was the rain and the 


black gnats—so small the Indians called them “No- 
seeums.” Most of Tee’s work in Canada was to super- 
vise rolling equipment over 307 miles of territory from 
Whitehorse to the Alaska state line. 


OME MEN by their upbringing seem destined for the 
S work they eventually spend their lives doing. 
W. T. Christian, born on a cow ranch outside 
Phoenix in 1913, is an example. Ranching was a hard 
life. The family had its ups and downs. Ranchers, like 
farmers, went through two depressions in the United 
States during the so-called Golden Twenties—in 1920- 
21 and again in 1928-29, 

Tee learned to do any kind of work available. When 
there were no jobs for wages, he would go into the 
White Tank Mountains west of Phoenix to catch wild 
horses and break them. A good horse could bring as 
much as $10 in the Arizona of those days. 

He became accustomed to being a nomad, almost 
a requisite for construction work, and for a time worked 
as a wholesale milkman in Long Beach, California. 
When the Great Depression struck the entire nation in 
the 1930’s Christian served a hitch in the Civilian 
Conservation Corps—more popularly known as the 
CCC’s—laboring on forestry projects. 

By the time he returned to his home area in 1936, 
Christian had learned well how rough things could be. 
For a time, he even worked as a farmer. He could not 
take much of that, however, and so moved into mechan- 
ical work. He found himself with the engines. 


* * * 


NE OF W. T. Christian’s fondest memories is 
O how he and a brother Teamster, a driver, solved 

a certain construction problem: They squeezed 
five tractor-trailers into a garage built to hold only 
four units; to accomplish the task, they innovated with 
railroad ties and slid the trailers around the “curves.” 

That was the kind of thing Christian dealt with 
nearly 40 years. Few in the Arizona construction in- 
dustry have not heard of his exploits. In addition, any 
young construction worker who came in as a helper 
to Christian and then stayed with the work will never 
forget him. 

Tee always figured the newcomer deserved a chance. 
He would say to a youngster: “Now you are working 
with me. I have certain ways of doing things, of looking 
out for myself. As long as you’re working with me, 
I’m going to do my best to show you what I am doing, 
why I am doing it, and I will answer any question 
you ask. I will do my best to keep you out of trotble 
and not get you hurt.” 

His busted-up backbone prevents Tee Christian from 
walking long distances today. Yet he retains a jaunty 
posture while puttering around Buckeye, Arizona, where 
he lives in retirement. His only regret about 26 years 
of Teamster membership is that he did not join the 
union earlier than he did. 

As outspoken as any dirt hand ever to work in Ari- 
zona, Tee has strong views on the subject of union 
membership: “It is the only salvation for a working 
man because of the benefits he receives from it.” 

Working conditions, says Christian, do not vary 
much in the construction industry, “but under ordinary 
circumstances, you’re making much more money per 
hour with the union than without it.” 
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FOR ALL YOUR HELP! 


When the final toteboard figure was 
in for the 1979 Easter Seal national 
telethon, more than $12,612,000 had 
been collected nationally, and Team- 
sters were especially proud to know 
that more than $100,000 had come 
from their direct first-year efforts. 

As the Easter Seal people noted, 
“there is no way to compute how many 
more Teamsters sent in their dona- 
tions or called in their pledges during 
the telethon or how many mailed in 
donations after it went off the air (pro- 
ceeds from which go into next year’s 
figures).” 

International Teamster has heard 
that many local union affiliates were 
actively involved, answering phones, 
asking for pledges, and going out to 
collect contributions. 

One inventive Teamster, Local 633’s 
Bob Goulet, obtained the permission 
of his local union’s secretary-treasurer 
Tony Chloros, Jr., to solicit donations 
during a meeting at which drivers 
heard a status report on National Mas- 
ter Freight negotiations. Now how 
many people could turn down a plea 
to help sick children while hearing 
about their own prospective pay in- 
creases? They couldn’t and came 
through to the tune of $450! 

Other Teamsters, we learned, have 
been involved in helping the Easter 
Seal Society in York, Pa. for many 
years through a Truckers Softball 
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League they organized. Members of 
York, Pa. Local 430 are among the 
truckers who’ve helped raise more than 
$28,000 for the group’s local programs 
and services in the past 10 years. In 
addition to helping sponsor an annual 
Truckers Softball Tournament and 
Dance, this year Local 430 added a 
direct contribution of $500 to the 
cause. Teamsters are among our so- 
ciety’s “most loyal and enthusiastic 
supporters,” wrote York Society offi- 
cial Bruce T. Bobb of their efforts. 

And these are just two instances. 
Across the country—from stewards 
who went collecting for Local 686 in 
Andover, Mass., to the participation 
of Local 697’s_secretary-treasurer, 
William L. Niven on a V.I.P. telephone 
bank in Wheeling, W. Va, to the hard 
efforts of a whole slew of Teamster 
local union officers in Northern Cali- 
fornia in getting in the contributions, 
it was a super union effort! 


“All of us, working together, is what 
it’s all about and we’re proud to have 
Teamsters in the Easter Seal family,” 
wrote Co-Hosts Jack Klugman and 
Don Kirshner after the telethon in a 
letter of thanks to the International 
Union. 


Well, the same goes for Teamsters 
Union members; their officers are 
equally proud to have them in the 


Teamsters’ family. 


jica’s top senior france! analysts, ae 


ered in San Francisco on May 15, 


ioe General President ‘Frank E. 


a nation asking questions, seeking so- 


lutions to economic quandaries which 
defy old and “— economic 


theories .. .” — 


Joined on the ‘program by John 
Connally, presidential aspirant and 
former Secretary of the Treasury, and 
Alfred Kahn, advisor to the President 
on inflation and chairman of the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability, 
Fitzsimmons referred to the recent 
Master Freight negotiations and his 
determination to fight to keep the 
‘Teamster membership in ‘the main- 
stream of the American economy. _ 

“If the Administration with its new 
math says our settlement falls within 
the guidelines, I say God bless them.” 

Commenting on the state of the 
voluntary wage and price guidelines, 
Fitzsimmons stated, “So far they have 
not made a dent in stemming the tide 


of inflation. Price rises in food, energy 
-and housing have skyrocketed. And 
while the guidelines were initially 
proposed to halt an inflation psychol- 
ogy, who can deny the current reality 
of a 13 percent inflation rate? _ 

_ “The state of today’s economy and 


the real problems of inflation are mind 
boggling. There is no parallel in recent 
history,” he noted, 

“Take, for example, President Ken- 
nedy’s January, 1962 wage guideline 
of 3.2 percent, imposed at a time 
when inflation was running at only 
0.7 percent. Oh, for the good ole 
days, which were not really so long 
ago,” he commented. 
_ “And look at the situation that ex- 
isted more recently with the Nixon pay 
board, of which I was a member— 


staying on even after all the other la- 


bor members bowed out. Those wage 


guidelines were set at 5.5 percent, ex- 


cluding fringe benefits, while inflation 
was still in the four percent range. 

“In my opinion, this Administra- 
tion’s goal of 7.4 percent inflation in 
1979 is like holding on to the impos- 
sible dream, and I for one long ago 
gave up believing in the tooth fairy. 

“I believe we will be doing well just 


to hold our own,” he concluded. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH IS EVERYONE’S LEGITIMATE DEMAND 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters—Department of Safety and Health 


A BLOWOUT THAT REALLY COULD BLOW YOU UP 


Few people consider tires as dan- 
gerous objects. Yet many truck, bus 
and trailer tires are mounted on multi- 
piece rims that can come apart with 
explosive force, killing or injuring 
anyone who gets in the way of the fly- 
ing pieces. 

Recognizing this danger, both the 
Occupational Safety and Health Ad- 
ministration (OSHA) and the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administration 
(NHTSA) are proposing rules to pro- 
tect workers who use or service multi- 
piece rims. 

A multi-piece wheel consists of two 
or more parts, including a heavy lock- 
ing ring designed to clamp over a tire 
and hold it in place under pressure of 
inflation. However, improper mounting 
of tires, defective or mismatched parts, 
or simple wear can cause the rim and 
wheel to separate with explosive force. 
Unlike multi-piece rims, single-piece 
wheels, used on passenger cars and 
available for heavier vehicles, have no 
detachable ring and pose no such 
hazard. 


NHTSA reports that at least 439 
explosive separations have occurred 
since 1957, with 120 of these happen- 
ing in the last five years. These separa- 
tions have resulted in 71 deaths and 
234 serious injuries. NHTSA also cau- 
tions that its records are far from com- 
plete and the actual toll may be much 
higher. 


A test conducted by the Insurance 
Institute for Highway Safety (IIHS) 
illustrates the deadly potential of these 
rims. ITHS inflated a popular 10.00 x 
20 tire to its normal operating pressure 
of 105 psi. Then, with a 215 pound 
humanoid dummy standing where a 
worker would likely be, the locking 
ring was released. The ring accelerated 
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to 130 mph and raised the dummy 10 
feet off the floor. A worker in a similar 
position would have been killed or 
seriously injured. 

OSHA is currently developing a new 
safety standard to reduce the risk in 
working on these rims. The proposed 
standard would require an employer 
to provide a restraining device (usually 
a cage) to be used while inflating and 
deflating tires mounted on multi-piece 
rims. Other parts of the standard de- 
scribe safe procedures and require that 
employees be trained to recognize and 
safely deal with multi-piece rim haz- 
ards, 

In separate rulemaking action, 
NHTSA is examining the safety of the 
multi-piece wheel itself. The agency 
will most likely require certain per- 
formance standards for miulti-piece 
wheels, and is considering the need to 
ban multi-piece rim production. This 
rulemaking action is in its early stages. 

The Safety and Health Department 
of the IBT supports the efforts of 
OSHA and NHTSA to protect our 
members, and will be filing written 
comments on both proposals. Teamster 
members are encouraged to write 
OSHA and NHTSA and express their 
views on the subject. Comments should 
be sent to: 


OSHA— 
Docket Officer, Docket No. S-005 
Room S-6212 
U.S. Department of Labor 
Washington, D. C. 20210 


NHTSA— 
Docket Section, Docket No. 71-19 
Room 5108 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration 
400-7th Street, S. W. 
Washington, D. C. 20590 


A SENSELESS CONTEST 


The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters has joined with the U.S. 
Department of Transportation, the 
American Trucking Associations and 
the Motor Vehicle Manufacturers As- 
sociation in urging the promoters to 
cancel a 200-mile race involving 30 
truck tractors. 

The race, scheduled in Atlanta later 
this month will be run on an oval 
track. The 30 tractors will be “bob- 
tailing,” or running without trailers. 

The National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration (NHTSA), a branch 
of DOT, summed up the objections of 
most of those opposed to the race. 

“The ‘rules’ governing this alleged 
sporting event make it nothing more 
than an opportunity for truck drivers 
to be killed,” Joan Claybrook, the 
NHTSA administrator, said in a letter 
to the promoter, James Donoho. “I 
cannot see any benefits coming out of 
this event, but the detrimental aspects 
are numerous. At the very least, I ask 
that you reconsider, but I would hope 
that you will cancel this event. 


“There is an appalling lack of safety 
regulations which should be required 
for an event of this type,” Claybrook 
wrote. “Fireproof clothing is not man- 
datory, nor are special fuel tanks, 
tires, heavy duty brakes, suspension 
systems and roll bars. I feel that it 
could be a bloody spectacle rather than 
anything resembling a sports contest.” 

She said the race is open to truck 
drivers who regularly earn their living 
driving trucks on the open road. None 
of the drivers can be professional 
racers. 

“It should also be noted that these 
trucks are very hard to handle in their 
normal setting, the highway, even when 
they are pulling trailers which give 
them added stability and braking 
power,” Claybrook continued. “Any- 
one who has driven a bobtail tractor 
knows how difficult it is to control dur- 
ing emergency braking and we can 
only imagine how this inherent prob- 
lem will be magnified under aggressive 
competitive racing circumstances. 

“Additionally, racing stock cars are 


built low to the ground,” she said. 
“This along with the comparatively 
small size of their tires usually pre- 
vents them from leaving the track 
when they crash into the outside wall. 
When a similar crash occurs involving 
a truck, its height and the size of its 
tires will make it much more difficult, 
if not impossible, for the wall to retain 
it 

Since Claybrook’s letter was sent a 
few, though not many, of her safety 
concerns were addressed by some 
changes in the rules. Nevertheless, 
critics of the race remain convinced 
that it.poses enormous safety risks. 

The IBT also pointed to the height- 
ened fuel crisis as a reason for can- 
celling the race. As fuel becomes more 
scarce, it will probably be necessary to 
convince government officials to allo- 
cate sufficient amounts of diesel fuel 
to keep highway trucks rolling, and 
keep Teamster members employed. 
That task will not be made easier by 
the publicity surrounding this race, 
particularly if it proves unsafe. 


ASSESSING GENETIC RISKS 


You probably know that hazardous 
substances in the workplace can 
threaten your health. But did you know 
that some substances can also damage 
unborn children? Birth defects, still- 
births, spontaneous abortions, sterility 
—all can result from exposure to cer- 
tain chemicals or other toxic sub- 
stances. 

No one knows how widespread the 
problem of “reproductive hazards” 
may be because little research has been 
done. Some 200,000 children are born 
each year in the U.S. with serious birth 
defects, and in two-thirds of those 
cases the cause of defects is unknown. 

Some reproductive hazards have 
been discovered by workers themselves. 
For example, male workers exposed to 
DBCP, an insecticide, noticed a pat- 
tern of sterility which turned out to 
be caused by the chemical. 


Other hazards have been found 
through scientific studies. For instance, 
birth defects and miscarriages have 


been found to be more common 
among both female workers and the 
wives of male workers exposed to 
anesthetic gases and to vinyl chloride. 
The National Institute for Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health (NIOSH) is 
now studying a number of substances 
which may cause reproductive dam- 
age. 

Unfortunately, some employers have 
used the threat of reproductive hazards 
to exclude women from certain jobs. 
This has been done by some employers 
in the lead industry, for example, even 
though scientific evidence shows that 
exposure to lead for either the father 
or mother may cause birth defects, and 
even though lead can cause sterility 
and impotence in men as well as ab- 
normal menstruation in women. 

The Teamsters Union believes that 
federal laws, especially the Occupa- 
tional Safety and Health Act, require 
employers to protect the health of all 
workers. No worker—male or female 


—should be forced to choose between 
a job and a healthy child. For that 
reason, the IBT has consistently sup- 
ported OSHA health standards that 
bring exposure levels low enough to 
eliminate these type risks. 

In keeping with that policy, OSHA 
has recently issued a new standard 
lowering the legal exposure limits for 
lead which will improve protection for 
both men and women. The standard 
also provides that both men and 
women with dangerously high lead 
levels in their blood must be placed in 
jobs where they will not be exposed to 
lead until their blood lead levels fall 
below certain limits. Both men and 
women in such situations will be guar- 
anteed no loss in pay, seniority, or 
other benefits and rights, according to 
OSHA’s new standard. 

If they survive a pending court chal- 
lenge, these special features of the 
lead standard hopefully will become 
standard language in all future health 
rules issued by OSHA. 


TODAY'S TEAMSTERS 


Active in Many Areas... 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Teamster Bakery Drivers Gather 
A Batch of Safety Records 


WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


Teamsters Now Charged With 
Upholding Law and Order 


Teamster Local 170 officers recently 
took on the job of enforcing the law in 
Worcester County, Mass., after being 
sworn in as Deputy Sheriffs. Helping 
maintain order in the county with its 56 
towns and cities are Local 170’s 
Recording Secretary George Delorto 
(left) and President William Papetti 
(right), shown here receiving their 
badges from Worcester County 
Sheriff Francis Degnan. 


Drivers from Giant Food’s Bakery behind the wheel, with one driver the 
Division, all members of Teamster Local holder of a 24-year accident-free rec- 
33 in Washington, D.C., were honored ord. Here, the Teamsters are shown at 
recently for their safe driving records at the dinner with Local 33 Secretary- 

a special awards dinner-dance. Each of Treasurer Richard P. Baker (front row, 
the drivers receiving a commendation third from the right), officers of the 


had at least one year’s safe driving local union and company officials. 
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COLLINGSWOOD, NEW JERSEY 


Local 676 Intervention 
Nets Worker $6,437 


Having the Teamsters behind you 
can make a difference, as Lillian 
Lumpkin, an employee terminated un- 


justly by CBS Records, learned re- 
cently after Local 676 of Collings- 
wood, N.J. went to bat for her. 

Pursuing the arbitration process, 
the Teamsters affiliate succeeded in 
winning Lumpkin reinstatement to her 
job with full seniority and whopping 
backpay of $6,437, including pre- 
mium pay for Saturday and Sunday 
work for which she otherwise would 
have been eligible. 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


A Golden Moment for Pa. 
Teamster and His Wife 


Retired Teamster James “Jungle Jim” 
Weikel and his wife celebrated a special 
occasion last month—their golden 
wedding anniversary. Weikel was a 
member of Philadelphia Local 107 for 
more than 39 years, working for both 
Mack Transportation and Signal before a 
heart attack forced his retirement. 
Happy 50th, Mr. and Mrs. Weikel! 


ELMHURST, NEW YORK 


A Cool $6,684's the Result 
Of an Arbitration at Kraft 


Arthur DeMills, center, is shown with a 
check in the amount of $6,684.50 won 
recently in arbitration by Local 757 after 
Kraft Ice Cream Company in Long 
Island, N.Y., illegally discharged the 
Teamster. Shown congratulating 
DeMills, are: Local 757 Vice President 
Bernard Kerrigan, President Anthony 
Carlino, Secretary-Treasurer Charles 
Fontana, and Trustee and Shop 
Steward Edward Morrissey. 


CBS Records has been affiliated 
with Local 676 since April, 1978, 
when the local union successfully 
completed a massive organizing drive 
which brought 1500 to 1800 new 
members into its ranks, according to 
John P. Greeley, the local union’s 
president. Since then, all CBS em- 
ployees have been accorded full pro- 
tection by the local union’s initial 
contract with the company. 


HILLSIDE, NEW JERSEY 


Longtime Teamsters Retire; 
Receive Watches as Gifts 


Deciding 33 years of working was 
long enough, Local 177 members 
Lou Mattia and Jerry Dunn recently 
opted to take retirement and their 
Teamster pensions. Here they’re 
receiving watches to commemorate 
the occasion from Joint Council 73 
and Local 177 officers, including 
from left: Mario Perrucci, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 177; Anthony Cusano, 
secretary-treasurer, J.C. 73; Joseph 
Purcell, vice president, Local 177; 
Salvatore Provenzano, IBT vice 
president and J.C. 73 president; 
Retirees Jerry Dunn and Lou Mattia, 
and Theodore Hermans, president, 
Local 177. 


NEWINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


Longtime Teamster Leader 
Retires, Takes His Pension 


Louis Maltempo, longtime president 
and business agent of Teamster 
Local 559 in Newington, Conn., 
retired in late March and is shown 
here receiving his first pension 
check from Local 559’s new 
President Ben Beruke (left) and 
Secretary-Treasurer Jack Fennelly 
(right). Maltempo stepped down after 
more than 38 years as a Teamster, 
20 of then as a local union officer. 
He was honored recently for his 
years of service to the membership 
with a testimonial dinner, attended 
by civic, business and labor leaders 
from throughout the state.: 


WASHINGTON, D.C. 


Arbitration Finds Worker's 
Discharge was Illegal 


Teamster Ralph Reuber emerged 
victorious after Washington, D.C. 
Local 67 took his unfair discharge 
by RC Nehi Bottling Company to ar- 
bitration, winning for him more than 
$6,000 in backpay and missed 
bonuses, plus reinstatement, seniority 
rights and back payments for health, 
welfare and pension. Shown con- 
gratulating the happy Teamster are 
from left: Lawrence E. Waters, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Local 67, MReuber, 
and William J. Mills, shop steward. 


ACTIVE 
IBT 
LOCALS 


KNOXVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Leadership Changes 
In Southern Local 519 


Teamster Local 519 in Knoxville, Tenn., 
has undergone a change in leadership 
during recent months. The new execu- 
tive officers shown at top are Ernest 
Tate (left), president, and Robert Barnes, 
secretary-treasurer. Tate succeeded 
George Clapp (lower left), now retired, 
while Barnes succeeded the late Hubert 
L. Payne (lower right). Payne and Clapp 
led the Teamster movement in eastern 
Tennessee for three decades, including 


leadership posts in Teamster Joint 


for the Southern Conference of 
Teamsters. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Local 743 Staples Down 
A Win Covering 300 


Employees at the Ace Fastener 
Co., in Chicago, Ill., voted 163 to 82 
for representation by Teamsters Lo- 
cal 743 in a recent National Labor 
Relations Board ballot. 


The firm is: one of the nation’s 
largest manufacturers of stapling 
equipment for industrial, office and 
home use. 


Donald Peters, president of Local 
743, said that negotiations for the 
first contract covering the 300 em- 
ployees in the bargaining unit would 
begin as soon as the union is 
officially certified by the labor board. 


Council 87. Payne also was an organizer 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


On Guard! 
The Lady Packs a Pistol 


“When | say I’m a Brink’s guard, 
that has a lot more status than if | 
say I’m a secretary,” says Teamster 
Local 105 member Cindy Wuelliner, 
explaining why she likes her job. 

Wuellner is the only woman in 
Cincinnati working full time as a 
Brink’s guard. She’s been at the post 
for four of the five years she has been 
with the firm. 

She functions out of the guard 
pool, which means at various times 
she works as a messenger, guard or 
a driver. She is qualified to drive 
the biggest armored trucks Brink’s 
owns. 


“I’m just one person in seniority 
away from a regular driver,’ she 
notes. 

Commenting on her dangerous life- 
style, Wueliner notes that the most 
exciting thing to happen to her as 
a guard so far was the day she fell 
out of the back of a truck and landed 
on her head. “It’s easy to lose your 
balance, and | did, but | wasn’t in- 
jured,” she says. 

She must qualify periodically at 
the company target range. She uses 
a .38-caliber revolver and her boss 


says she is as good with it as any 
of the men. 


Wuellner says she has no prob- 
lem separating her work from her 
private life. “I’m one of the guys 
when | am at work, and when I’m 
home, | am not,’ she notes suc- 
cinctly. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Local 726 Wins $11,500 
For State Employee 


Carlo “Chuck” Spranzo (left), 
secretary-treasurer of State and 
Municipal Teamsters Local 726 in 
Chicago, presents a check in the 
amount of $11,500 to Alfred 
Tavoletti as the result of a winning 
grievance against the Illinois 
Department of Transportation. 
Tavoletti was recently promoted 
from motor truck driver to heavy 
duty equipment operator. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Interest In Short Wave Radio 
Makes Teamster a Hero 


Teamster Bob Funderburk’s been a 
dedicated shortwave radio enthusiast 
for many years, never dreaming that 
one day his avocation would make 
him a hero. 

A few months ago, though, that’s 
exactly what happened, as Funder- 
burk participated in not one, but two, 
real life dramas centering around his 
hobby. 

The first episode began in early 
March when the Local 705 truck 
driver’s wife, Pat, an infection control 
nurse at St. Anne’s Hospital in Chi- 
cago, was approached by a coworker 
with a problem. Dian Gruber, the 
hospital’s director of central services, 
had learned that the government of 
the small Caribbean island on which 
her parents were living had been 
overthrown in some kind of political 
coup. With telephone lines down and 
the State Department unable to pro- 
vide any information, Gruber won- 
dered if Bob could check on them 
with his ham radio set. 

Funderburk tried to reach the one 
shortwave operator on the island 
with his powerful Yaesu FT 101E 
transceiver set. Unable to do that, he 
managed to relay a message through 
an operator in neighboring Barbados, 
learn that the coup had been a blood- 
less one and assure Gruber her par- 
ents were in no danger. 

Just three weeks later, Funderburk 
was sitting at his radio in his subur- 
ban Lombard home, talking to a man 
in Costa Rica, when he suddenly 
began picking up an emergency sig- 
nal from Mexico City. 

On the air was Alberto Callejo, 
broadcasting an urgent appeal for 


aid for his 17-year-old niece, Ingrid 
Torres, who was seriously ill and in 
need of immediate lung surgery. The 
doctors at Iman Hospital in Mexico 
City were unable to proceed, Callejo 
said, because they couldn’t locate a 
12mm tracheostomy tube, necessary 
to keep the airway open during sur- 
gery. 

Interference was keeping the radio 
signal from reaching either nearby 
California or the American southwest. 
Luckily, Funderburk’s interception of 
the signal again saved the day. 

He copied the uncle’s name and 
phone number and called him imme- 
diately. Meanwhile, Pat called St. 
Anne’s_ night shift operating room 
nurse to see if the hospital had a 
tracheostomy unit it could spare. 

They did, and it was immediately 
dispatched to the emergency room 
where it was picked up by Officer 
Volte of the Chicago Police Depart- 
ment who’d been contacted by Bob. 
With everything working like clock- 
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In the photo above, Bob and Pat 
Funderburk (right) watch as St. Anne’s 
surgical nurse Donna Davis demon- 
strates a tube similar to the one 
shipped to Mexico City. Donna’s su- 
pervisor, Assistant Nursing Director 
Pauline Sielski (left) looks on. 


work, Volte delivered it to Officer 
Guenther at O’Hare Airport, who, in 
turn, entrusted it to the pilot of a 
flight outbound for Mexico City. 
Within hours, Funderburk called 
Senor Callejo to tell him the device 
was on its way. The next day, he 
received the best news of all—a call 
telling him that, thanks to his aid, 
the generosity of the hospital, and the 
concern of all involved, Ingrid Torres 
had had her operation and was going 
to make a successful recovery. That 
was welcome news to Funderburk, 
a 14-year veteran of the Teamsters 
Union and a driver for Willett Truck- 


ing. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Teamster Tapped to Serve 
On United Way Board 


Alfred O. Panek, Teamster Local 162 
business agent, has been elected to the 
board of directors of the United Way of 
the Columbia-Williamette district. Local 
162 is in Portland, Ore. Panek has been 
affiliated with labor’s community service 
agency, which is funded by the United 
Way. 


———_ PORTLAND, OREGON 


Veteran Teamster Retires 
After 33 Years at Trade 


Local 81 member Joseph A. DeLor 
(center) is congratulated upon his retire- 
ment from Consolidated Freightways 
after 30 years there and 33 years as a 
Teamster. Local 81 Business Agents 
Bill Williams (left) and Jack Powell 
(right) are offering their best wishes. 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Backpay for Alaskan Teamster 
Comes after Local 959 Steps In 


Marion Arturo is shown receiving a 
check in the amount of $15,863.84. The 
check represents backpay awarded 
him for the period after he was 
improperly terminated from his position 
at the Municipality of Anchorage. The 
backpay award is the result of an 
arbitration processed by Local 959. 
Shown presenting the check are 959 
Secretary-Treasurer Jesse L. Carr (left), 
and Business Representative Jeff 

Barry (right). 


_ SALEM, OREGON 


a 


Ore. Veteran Decides 


To Take Retirement 


Local 670 Member Glenn McKibben 
receives a gift trom his union through 
Business Agent Kathy Weiger upon his 
retirement from Agripac at Eugene, 
Oregon. He first became a Teamster in 
1954 when he joined Local 656 where 
he was shop steward for 12 years. He 
also served as Local 656’s president 
before the local union merged into 
Local 670. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Super Saver Is Honored 
For His Thriftiness by J.C. 37 


Scotty Parker holds a Thrift Honor 
Award presented to him by Teamster 
Joint Council 37 credit union officers in 
recognition of outstanding increase In 
savings deposit by a member. Parker, a 
Local 162 retiree, is shown with Credit 
Union President L. B. Day (left) and 
Manager Bruce Cramer (right). 


LONGVIEW, WASHINGTON 


Scab Beer’s Out of Area Bars, 
Thanks to Teamster Boycott 


The Coors beer boycott run by Local 
58, Longview, Wash., was ready for the 
entry of the scab beer in the Wash- 
ington state market. Local 58 Business 
Agent Ronald J. “Buzz’’ Brown (right) 
stands in front of the Office Tavern at 
Kelso where sign says, “Coors not sold 
here, union beer only.” At left are Bob 
Hall, tavern owner and Local 58 
member, and his wife Patsy. Taverns, 
bars and restaurants in the Kelso- 
Longview area have followed suit to 
support the Coors boycott. 
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An air conditioner is most likely 
to quit smack in the middle of a 
heat wave. That’s when compres- 
sors tend to break down, over- 
worked fan motors may burn out 
and refrigerant lines develop leaks. 

Most people are able to find com- 
petent air conditioner repairs, even 
though sometimes costly. But there 
also are complaints of sizable dif- 
ferences in quotations and some- 
times stories of charges for repairs 
not needed and never really done. 

One consumer was told by a 
serviceman that her air conditioner 
failed to cool because it had lost 
its Freon—the odorless refrigerant 
fluid most air conditioners circu- 
late. He estimated that the repairs 
would cost $125. 

She got the names of two author- 
ized repair companies from the 
local wholesale distributor. One did 
the job for $68. 

Another woman found her unit 
wouldn’t go on even on quite hot 
days. The serviceman turned up the 
thermostat knob and billed her for 
the full service charge. She said, 
“$18.50 just to turn a knob?” 

“It’s 50 cents for turning the knob 
and $18 for knowing which to turn,” 
he answered. 


That response was overly smart 
and the service company might 
have suggested when the woman 
called that she first try turning up 
the thermostat. 

Still, experts say, a major prob- 
lem is that many people don’t know 
how to run an air conditioner. Often 
calls are due to failure to turn up 
the thermostat high enough, espe- 
cially if it has been turned down for 
some reason, as when the owner 
has been away. 


You still have to pay for the serv- 
iceman’s time and expenses even if 
the unit merely was inadvertently 
unplugged or a fuse was blown. 
That can happen when other appli- 
ances such as a vacuum cleaner 
are used on the same circuit when 
the air conditioner is operating. 

Some of the real repair needs 
can be expensive. A new fan motor, 
which is one of the most frequent 
breakdowns, may cost $100 or more 
depending on size and number of 
speeds. Some have up to five 
speeds. 

Factories do charge a lot for re- 
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pair parts. Fan motors usually cost 
the service shops $35 to $50. They 
may take a 50 percent markup on 
their cost and charge $60 for a 
motor that costs $40, plus labor. 


If a fan doesn’t operate, you can 
try to give it a few turns by hand, 
especially if the machine has been 
inactive for awhile. But first unplug 
the air conditioner so there’s no 
chance the fan will suddenly start 
with your hand caught in it. Then 
plug the air conditioner back in 
and turn it on. 

Other costly and frequent repairs 
include the compressor and refrig- 
erant leaks. Less costly are re- 
placement of thermostats, capaci- 
tors and switches, which usually 
can be done in about an hour. 

If you have a portable unit and 
can remove it and bring it to the 
repair shop, you can save the cost 
of at least one trip by the service- 


man and possibly two, and pay just 
the shop labor charge. Should an 
air conditioner ever need to go into 
the shop rather than be repaired 
right in the home as people often 
demand? Yes, for complicated re- 
pairs and especially if the refriger- 
ant has leaked out. Replacing it is 
not enough. The leaks also need to 
be found and sealed. 


Replacing refrigerant and repair- 
ing leaks can be another expensive 
repair. The average air conditioner 
takes six pounds of refrigerant. If 
the service shop charges $7.50 or 
$8 a pound, that’s $45 to $48 just 
for the refrigerant without the labor 
and trip charges. 

At what point does it pay to buy 
a new air conditioner rather than 
repair an old one? If the unit is 
under 9,000 BTU’s and the repairs 
will cost much over $100, you might 
consider a new one. Many new 
units in the 5,000 te 6,000 BTU 


range are available at between $225 
and $275. 

Don’t be too quick to junk the old 
one, however. Many of the older 
models are more sturdily con- 
structed than some now on the 
market. 

But if your electricity costs have 
been high, current models do tend 
to be more energy efficient. Many 
have multiple fan speeds and/or 
power/saver switches. These let 
you run the air conditioner fan or 
have it stop automatically when the 
compressor stops. Some of the 
more efficient models also have 
more cooling coils, and a large con- 
densor and evaporator, thus en- 
abling the use of a small compres- 
sor motor, which saves electricity. 

If you don’t know a reliable re- 
pair shop, how do you pick one? 
Seymour Fishkin, a _ long-experi- 
enced technician, suggests that in 
advance of actual need you: (1) 
look over local shops to see if they 
are equipped with instruments for 
testing and analyzing the machines. 

Local independent servicemen 
can be both reasonable and compe- 
tent if they have well-equipped 
shops. But authorized shops offer 
an added reassurance in that they 
are inspected for adequacy of test- 
ing equipment by manufacturers’ 
engineers, Fishkin advises. 

In past summers, brownouts have 
caused problems in some areas. 
New models compensate, but older 
ones grind away when voltage 
drops. Then fans start overheating 
and the windings may open up. 
Fishkin warns that if you hear such 
a grinding, turn off the machine. 

One important service need you 
can do yourself. Check air filters 
often and clean or replace them 
when dirty. Clogged filters impede 
air flow, raise power costs and in- 
crease motor strain. 

Fishkin notes that some of the 
better models have thick filters, 
others thin filters. But when you re- 
place them, you can buy thicker 
filters. 

You also can inspect and, if 
needed, clean the indoor and out- 
door cooling coils, General Electric 
Co. suggests. Dirty coils impede 
heat transfer. 

Make sure you not only turn off 
the unit, but pull out the plug be- 
fore removing the grill. 


Above, Local 445 retiree Earl Stevens, a 
former driver for Feuer Transportation, is 
really enjoying retirement. “I just had to retire 
and go to Florida to fish all winter,” he says. 
“Summers | go to Vermont on the Canadian 
border to fish, play golf, relax in the sun. 
Tough huh!” Here, he and his wife Doris show 
off their latest catch. 


Below, Sidney Govensky, a member of Team- 
ster Local 47 in Fort Worth and city driver 
for East Texas Motor Freight, shows a mess 
of fish caught at home in Texas while the 
sand bass were schooling. He and fellow 
driver Ed Reddell managed to string a total 
Jof 119 fish in a recent one-day outing. 


Want to share your favorite sports 
moment with other Teamsters? 
Here’s your chance, whether it in- 
volves hunting, fishing, golf, bowling 
or any other sport. Just send /nter- 
national Teamster a color snapshot, 
along with a brief description of the 
event and some details about your- 
self, your local union and your job. 


BE A TEAMSTER SPORT 


Then maybe your coworkers will 
finally believe that 
caught was as big as a whale, just 
as you said. 


Send your photos to /nternational 
Teamster, 
IBT, 25 Louisiana Ave., N.W., Wash- 
ington, D.C. 20001. 


It seems a lot of youngsters 
are showing the grown-ups 
how to do it this month. Pic- 
tured here is 16-year-old Tex 
McMaster, son of Steubenville, 
Ohio Local 428 member Merle 
McMaster, a mechanic for 
Weir-Cove. Tex’s  brother-in- 
law, Local 92 member and 
Matlack driver Boots Ayers, 
was so proud of the 16%-inch, 
4-lb. bass Tex caught, that he ~ 
sent us the photo. 


Teamster Raymond Brugeras 
(right), a shop steward with 
Local 295 in New York City, 
decided to do a little deep sea 
fishing with his son, Scott, 13, 
during a recent vacation in 
Miami Beach, Fla. The 8-ft. 
sailfish at center is his catch, 
not Daad’s. 


last fish you 
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MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


AS OUR NATION begins to celebrate the anniversary of its independence this 
Fourth of July, my report to the membership is less than optimistic as far as 
Teamsters are concerned. 

Domestic problems that confront us all on a daily basis seem to be consuming 
the Administration and the Congress. Our forefathers surely would be perplexed 
by the complexity of the problems of today, but certainly not daunted by them. 
They are no more severe or critical than those that have confronted this great na- 
tion generation after generation. 

But I am concerned about the lack of a national will—stemming from a lack 
of national spirit and leadership to meet our problems and get the job accomplished. 

The time has come to bite the bullet. Let us muster the fervor and spirit that 
have prevailed throughout the heritage of this great nation in countless times of 
soul-searching and crises. 

This is a challenge not only to the Administration and the Congress but to 
each and every one of us. 

We have rallied under conflict and war, under depression and disgrace; 
Americans have shown that time after time they are willing to sacrifice, conserve 
and give of themselves in any way during times of peril and need. 

Today we are in a time of need. 

Our commerce is bogged down in a fuel crunch. Produce is rotting in the fields. 
Our Teamster members’ livelihoods and lives are being threatened by unwarranted 
acts of violence. 

Now is the time to get tough. 

Because of my life-long experience as a negotiator at the bargaining table, I 
tend to look at all our national problems as negotiable. My advice is to be fair, 
but be tough. 

I have asked the Attorney General and law enforcement agencies throughout 
the U.S. to get tough and to protect the nation’s unionized, regulated drivers from 
unwarranted attacks of violence. 

I have asked the President, the Congress and the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to get tough and hold to the greatest regulated distribution system in the 
world to protect our members’ livelihoods, to avoid chaos and to serve the Ameri- 
can consumer. 

Deregulation is not the answer and we will prove it to the President, the Con- 
gress and the American people whose safety and service we must protect. 

And finally, I ask all of you to rally as Teamster members when the national 
need is apparent to support those issues that affect all of you and Americans every- 
where, for I firmly believe that in spite of all of our problems the Spirit of ’76 lives 
deeply within all of us. 


Fraternally, 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General President 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 

| readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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3 Will Deregulation Cure the Diesel Crunch? 
IBT questions how gov't program can help 


4 Congressional Hearings Open on Deregulation 
IBT warns of dangers and more highway chaos 


6 Stewards’ Seminar Program Goes to Tennessee 
Research department program is well received 


DAVIS-BACON: Its Enemies Are Getting Trickier 
Their efforts are a threat to union wages 


The Main Man: Retiree Lawrence Clemons 
A look at the IBT and how things were 


Judge Rules Against Admin. on Wage Guidelines 
Decision's being appealed 


| HEY, SOMETHING’S MISSING! 


As some Teamsters may already have noticed, this 
month’s /nternational Teamster is 24 pages long, instead 
of the normal 32. This change resulted from a paper work- 
ers’ strike, which limited the supply available to publish 
our journal. As unionists, we could hardly protest the 
reason for the shortage or the limited supplies of paper 
available to our publisher. We hope by next month to be 
able to bring you your normal 32-page edition. 


MAURICE R. SCHURR ; 
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THE INTERNATIONAL Brotherhood of Teamsters 
has reached the last lap of a major negotiating year 
with proposed settlements having been reached for 
national agreements with both the automobile trans- 
porters industry and United Parcel Service. 

The UPS tentative settlement represents the first 
national agreement with that company. It involves 
approximately 70,000 UPS employees in some 220 
Teamster local unions. 

Representatives of local unions signatory to the Na- 
tional Automobile Transporters Agreement gave their 
approval to the contract, and 22,445 members then 
voted on ratification in a mail referendum. Ballots are 
to be counted July 2, 1979. 

The UPS proposed settlement was reviewed June 27, 
1979, in Chicago, by representatives of local unions 
involved. Pending action by that committee, members 
will vote in a mail referendum on the agreement. 

Final settlement of these two national agreements 
will wind up a major negotiating year for the Interna- 
tional Union. The membership employed under the Na- 
tional Master Freight Agreement has ratified a new 
three-year contract. 

Both the auto transporters and the UPS tentative 
settlements call for three-year contracts. 


Founding Convention 


UPS & CARHAUL 
CONTRACTS 
GO TO MEMBERS 


On June 7, a new union was born, 
with a host of political, government 
and labor leaders in attendance at the 
founding convention which heralded 
its arrival. 

The United Food and Commercial 
Workers Union, created by the merger 
of the Retail Clerks and the Amalga- 
mated Meat Cutters and Butcher 


Workmen, with its nearly 1.3 million 
members immediately became the 
largest affiliate of the AFL-CIO and 
the fourth largest union in the country. 
(Topped only by the Teamsters as 
No. 1, followed by the National Edu- 
cation Association and the United 
Auto Workers, all independents.) 

As president of the larger pre- 


FOUNDING CONVENTION +> UFCW 


JUNE 7-8 WAS 


merger union, Clerks President William 
W. Wynn automatically became the 
president of the new union, with Harry 
Poole, president of the Meat Cutters 
since 1968, assuming the post of execu- 
tive vice president. The new union will 
be based in Washington, D.C. 

Welcoming those at the founding 
conference to the ranks of the nation’s 
largest unions, Teamsters’ General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling 
congratulated the delegates, and urged 
them to continue their battle to better 
workers’ lives. 

“We need to decontrol the strangling 
grip the forces of greed have on this 
country,” he said. “We need to give 
America back to Americans. We in 
labor must band together as never be- 
fore and demand just that. 

“Millions and millions of Americans 
are looking desperately for that kind 
of leadership. Be willing to step into 
the breach of our national demise,” he 
urged UFCW delegates. “And be as- 
sured that the Teamsters. . . will join 
you in whatever endeavor is good for 
America. We will go into the trenches 
with you because we have been there 
with you before, and we have never 
found you wanting.” 

With that, the Teamster leader con- 
gratulated the president of the new 
union, William W. Wynn, and warned 
him that the union over at 25 Louisi- 
ana Ave., N.W. will be watching 
UFCW--just to make sure it doesn’t 
catch up in size to old No. 1, 
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ALREADY CAUGHT IN A DIESEL CRUNCH 
DEREGULATION THREATENS MORE CHAOS 
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IN WHAT seemed like ludicrous timing, President 
Carter and Senator Edward Kennedy (D-Mass.) chose 
June 21, the first day of a nationwide shutdown by inde- 
pendent truckers protesting rapidly rising diesel fuel 
costs, the 55-mph speed limit and truck load limits, to 
announce the Administration’s plan for deregulating 
the trucking industry. 

The nation’s highways had been in a state of up- 
heaval for weeks with localized blockades and work 
stoppages before the non-union independents walked out 
on the 20th, leaving parts of the nation starved for gaso- 
line and fresh food and torn by the violence that had 
accompanied some of the protests at fuel terminals and 
food distribution centers. 

Undeterred, the Administration unveiled its long an- 
ticipated plan, which calls for a gradual end to federal 
regulation of the trucking industry, eliminates the rate- 
setting power of the nation’s rate bureaus, phases out by 
1984 all federal restrictions on the commodities trucks 
may carry and the routes they must follow, allows rate 
cuts of up to 20 percent a year without governmental 
interference, and greatly increases the kinds of agricul- 
tural products that could be hauled without federal rate 
regulation. 

Administration spokesmen claimed the proposals 
would save consumers money, reduce inflated profits and 
conserve fuel and help blacks and other minorities get 
into the trucking business. What it would actually do is 
throw thousands more truckers into the dog-eat-dog 
fray over limited resources and finite shipments of goods. 

The incidents Americans have been reading about 
recently are nothing compared to what consumers can 
expect on a nationwide basis if there is further deregu- 
lation of the trucking industry, the Teamsters Union 
said as the new proposals were unveiled. 

“Direct action, violence and periodic shutdowns will 
become the rule if Congress votes for deregulation,” 
warned Teamsters President Frank Fitzsimmons. 

Speaking on behalf of more than 2.2 million union 
members both in the trucking industry and outside, Fitz- 
simmons urged Congress to immediately bring the na- 
tion’s exempt food commodities under government regu- 
lation as the only effective means of solving the problems 
faced by the independents, who are primarily non-union. 

“The price of deregulation to the nation is incalcu- 
lable,” he said. “Millions of dollars worth of food rots 
on cherry trees in Washington, orange groves in Florida, 
tomato fields in New Jersey and other agricultural fields 
throughout the nation. 

“The deregulated portion of the truck transportation 
industry is in total disarray,” the Teamsters leader said. 
“Because of lack of regulation and union representation, 
the non-union independent truckers are going broke and 
are now trying to break the country with them. 


“Responsible independent truckers are pleading for 
regulation to a deaf ICC.” 


The only relief the ICC has granted owner-operators 
has been the fuel surcharge requested by the Teamsters 
Union two months ago. Through that, owner-operators 
who carry regulated commodities received some meas- 
ure of protection on the price side because they can 
pass their costs on to shippers. 


Without regulation, these owner-operators would have 
had nowhere to turn. Independents hauling non-regu- 
lated commodities still don’t, nor do they have any 
spokesman or organization to explain their needs. 


Despite all this, the nation stands face-to-face with an 
Administration and others who want to destroy truck- 
ing by advocating deregulation. If such a policy is 
adopted, the consequences will be terrible. Thousands 
and thousands of owner-operators will be competing to 
haul the same amount of traffic that is being handled 
today. 


“Deregulation policies which permit thousands of ad- 
ditional trucks access to the same pieces of freight are 
also responsible for the waste of millions of gallons of 
fuel, as well as the parking of empty trucks all over the 
country,” Fitzsimmons noted. 


“While the deregulators sit safely in the White House 
Executive Offices and in the ICC Building, our members 
are faced with violence, loss of life and loss of their 
livelihood from the actions of the unregulated inde- 
pendent operators. 


“The chaos we are now witnessing in some areas will 
become a national disaster unless President Carter with- 
draws his deregulation legislation and his deregulation- 
supporting nominees to the ICC Commission,” Fitz- 
simmons warned. 


In other actions, the IBT asked President Carter to 
instruct the ICC to halt its deregulation activities before 
it brings more chaos to the highways, and urged the 
government to require refineries to increase their output 
of diesel fuel and get more fuel to all transportation 
users. It also asked for an opportunity to demonstrate 
to the Administration the many ways in which fuel can 
be saved by the nation’s truckers. 


Finally, it called on the Attorney General and law en- 
forcement agencies throughout the U.S. to protect the 
nation’s unionized, regulated drivers from unwarranted 
acts of violence. 


Throughout this time, Teamsters have been delivering 
goods to the nation’s consumers because they have nego- 
tiated decent wages, hours and working conditions. They 
have the benefits of collective bargaining, and too, have 
the responsibility to abide by these agreements. Team- 
sters will live up to their obligations under their collec- 
tive bargaining agreements; they will not participate in 
or be intimidated by the actions of hotheads continuing 
these disruptions. They have the right to do their jobs, 
however, without threat of intimidation or harm from 
those who have freely chosen not to join their ranks. 
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iBT 
GEARS UP 

FOR 
DEREGULATION 
BATTLE 


“It is so radical that it 
will destroy the very 
foundation upon which 
the greatest distribution 
system in the world 
has been built. It is 
based upon speculation, 
conjecture and facts 
which bear no resem- 
blance to the real world 
in which we live.” 


Teamsters General 
President Frank Fitz- 
simmons, at a press 
conference on the 
impact of the 
President’s proposed 
deregulation plan. 


On June 21st, the President announced his long expected 
program of deregulation of the trucking industry, follow- 
ing which IBT General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
announced at a press conference Teamster opposition to 
the program and support for a regulated truck distribution 


system. 


On June 26th, officials of the Teamsters Union presented 
the IBT program opposing deregulation to the Senate 
Commerce, Science and Transportation Committee, chaired 
by Senator Howard W. Cannon (D.-Nev.). 

The following are excerpted portions of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters’ testimony before that commit- 


tee: 


present the views of the 

International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters on the motor carrier 
industry. 

The Teamsters Union has more 
than two million working Americans 
as members, some 500,000 of whom 
are employed in the trucking industry. 

We oppose vigorously tampering 
with the most efficient transportation 
industry in the world, because it 
would destroy most of the companies 
from which our members and their 
families derive their livelihoods. 

The experience, both in this country 
and in other nations, proves that while 
a regulated trucking industry serves 
our transportation needs, deregulation 
is an experiment the cost of which we 
who work in the industry cannot 
afford. 

The risks involved in deregulation 
to our affected members is so great 
that we urge you to consider any 
legislative action with the greatest of 
care, Teamsters have an overriding 
social and economic stake. The 
livelihoods of our members employed 
in trucking depends upon a financially 
sound trucking industry. 

In fulfilling a substantial portion of 
the nation’s intercity transportation 
needs, our members are out on the 
nation’s highways with the general 
motoring public day in and day out. 
Since the roads and highways are their 
job site, it is not surprising that these 
conscientious men and women are 
uniquely concerned with safety on the 
highway. 

Their concerns are identical with all 
who use the highways. There is a vast 
difference between the safety attitudes 
of professional truck drivers and those 
of the bureaucrats who propose 
deregulation. 


I have yet to hear or to read a 
statement by a professional 
deregulator which seriously addresses 
the effect of deregulation on the lives 
and safety of those who make a living 
driving intercity trucks or the 


I appreciate the opportunity to 


motoring public which shares the 
highways with them. 

Deregulators are almost cavalier in 
their attitude about the effect of 
flooding highways with tens of 
thousands of independent truckers, 
responsible to no one, and under 
extreme economic pressures to avoid 
the expense of keeping equipment in 
safe condition. 

Because it is committed to highway 
safety, my Union joined others in 
encouraging Professor Wyckoff of 
Harvard University, to do a study of 
10,000 truck drivers. His survey 
demonstrated that drivers for 
regulated carriers have the best safety 
record on every score. 

Exempt drivers, including those 
transporting agricultural commodities 
and those transporting a company’s 
own products, are the most unsafe, 
according to Dr. Wyckoff. He 
concluded that economic regulation is 
not a high price to pay for highway 
safety. 

With this information at hand, our 
position on deregulation was 
confirmed. 


e will not be a party to a 
W poker game in which. the 

stakes are the lives and live- 
lihoods of our members. During 
43 years of regulation, no one has 
devised a means of bringing exempt 
carriers into compliance with Federal 
and. State regulations. 

The Department of Transportation 
spends far more money on safety than 
did the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, but the Department of 
Transportation has achieved no 
appreciable improvement in the safety 
performance of the nonregulated 
portion of the trucking industry. Let 
me give you a profile of the exempt 
driver. 

A consultant employed by truck 
stop owners has described the average 
independent driver as a 38-year-old 
man who drives 15 hours a day, with 
his foot clear down on the accelerator, 


six days a week. He is tired and 
overworked. He cannot meet his costs. 
He is incapable on the seventh day of 
maintaining his equipment in a safe 
condition. I want to add that this 
profile was published before the 
current fuel shortages and high costs 
further impaired the ability of owner- 
operators to make ends meet. 

This same driver customarily 
maintains more than one log to 
disguise his constant violation of hours 
of service safety rules. He uses the 
CB and street knowledge to avoid law 
enforcement measures. This driver is 
highly successful in evading efforts by 
authorities to enforce highway safety. 


nion drivers for regulated 

{ companies have the best safety 
records, primarily because the 

regulated carrier must maintain high 
safety standards if it is to retain its 
operating authority from the 
Commission. So, from the standpoint 
of highway safety, the existing regu- 
lated system is operating in the public 
interest. No one has devised an 
acceptable alternative. 

Other nations have flirted with 
deregulation, and they have been 
jilted. Professor David Maister of 
Harvard has studied the effects of 
deregulation in other nations. He 
points out that Sweden, even though a 
relatively small country, found 
deregulation so disastrous to highway 
safety that it reimposed regulation. 

The principal reason urged by the 
proponents of deregulation is that the 
resulting increase in competition will 
produce lower rates. In analyzing 
deregulation in other countries, 
Professor Maister found that 
experience does not support this 
conclusion. 

The record of deregulation of air 
freight in this country also rebuts the 
theory that deregulation provides 
lower rates. 

According to the press, air cargo 
rates have increased by about 21 per- 
cent since deregulation. Service, 
insurance and liability have been cut 
back significantly. 

The deregulators have never 
produced any hard data to support 
their claim that shipping costs will be 
reduced over the long term. 
Experience here and abroad shows 
that their unsupported claims are false. 

In the opinion of our Union, even 
if there were some solid basis for 
deregulation, the risk to the lives and 
livelihoods of our members and, for 
that matter, the lives of anyone using 


the intercity highways, is so great that 
deregulation by legislation should be 
rejected and the ill-advised 
deregulation by administrative action 
should be rolled back. 


ow, I would like to be very 
N specific about the concerns of 
our Union and the cures it 
recommends. 

Encouragement of fair wages and 
equitable working conditions is 
required by the National 
Transportation Policy established by 
Congress, Over many years the 
Commission’s decisions reflected this 
policy. 

However, under the Chairmanship 
of Dan O’Neal, the ability of the 
industry to pay fair wages and 
benefits has been seriously threatened. 

In a recent case involving a rate 
increase designed to return to the 
carriers increased costs resulting from 
the impact of inflation on wages and 
prices, the Commission cut the 
increase from 6.5 percent to 2.87 
percent. The Teamsters Union joined 
in requesting reconsideration, which I 
understand has been granted. The 
result of cutting the rate will be to 
force into bankruptcy many carriers, 
particularly those having collective 
bargaining agreements with our 
Union. 


r. O’Neal has also obtained 
M Commission approval for 

drastic changes in long 
existing Commission policies which 
can only adversely affect wage earners 
and sound economic conditions in the 
industry. Among such changes is the 
granting of authority on a promise 
by an applicant to publish lower rates. 

Another change involves granting to 
shippers engaged in private carriage 
authority to transport regulated 
commodities on the return movement. 
This change in policy is supposed to 
save fuel by eliminating an empty 
backhaul. A study by the Mitre 
Corporation demonstrates the fallacy 
of this reasoning. 

Granting a backhaul authority to a 
private carrier only results in the loss 
of a fronthaul by a regulated carrier. 
The empty movement remains, It is 
shifted to the regulated carrier. The 
common carrier with an obligation to 
serve the general public—even remote 
small communities where the service 
may not be profitable—is forced to 
assume the burden and the cost of 
empty movements. The private carrier 
with no obligation to serve the public 
is presented with a windfall. 


And in an energy starved nation, 
deregulation would put thousands 
more trucks, all burning critically 
short fuel, out on the road chasing the 
same amount of freight and greatly 
increasing the empty truck miles. The 
logic of that escapes me. 

The Teamsters Union believes that 
Congress established the transportation 
policy for our nation and only 
Congress should make the 
fundamental changes which have been 
made in the past eighteen months or 
are now pending. We hope that the 
Congress will look at the facts and 
ignore the rhetoric and unsupported 
claims that billions will be saved for 
consumers by deregulation. 


The Senate Commerce Committee 
held two days of hearings last month, 
on June 26-27, on federal economic 
regulation of the trucking industry, 
presided over by Sen. Howard W. 
Cannon (D.-Nev.), committee 
chairman. 


PROJECTIONS 
ON THE 
PIPELINE 


The policy committee of the Cana- 
dian Conference of Teamsters met 
last month in Anchorage, Alaska, 
with energy a main topic of discus- 
sion. 


Under the leadership of Canadian 
Conference Director Edward Law- 
son, the policy committee discussed 
the proposed gas pipeline which is 
planned to go from Prudhoe Bay 
through Alaska and Canada to the 
United States. 


Alaskan Teamster representatives 


met with Canadian Teamsters and 
discussed ways to better protect 
Teamster jurisdiction when actual 


construction of the pipeline begins. 


While in Anchorage, Lawson was 
invited to speak on the Canadian 
scene and the recent change in gov- 
ernment before the Bartlett Demo- 
cratic Club. Lawson, in addition to 
being an IBT International Vice Pres- 
ident and director of the Canadian 
Conference, is an independent mem- 
ber of the Canadian senate under a 
lifetime appointment by former Ca- 
nadian Prime Minister Pierre Tru- 
deau. 


Lawson predicted that the trans- 
Canada gas pipeline from Prudhoe 
Bay “will be fully operational within 
five years.” He said it is “all systems 
go” as far as Canada is concerned. 


On the election of a Conservative 
national government in Canada in the 
recent election, Lawson said gas and 
oil are playing a more important role 
in Canadian politics. 


He noted that historically, political 
strength and economic horsepower 
have been centered in the industrial- 
ized provinces of Quebec and On- 
tario. 


Now, with the discovery of vast 
gas and oil deposits in Alberta and 
other western areas of Canada, “the 
young latecomers to confederation are 
now flexing their economic muscles” 
and are playing a more decisive role 
government, 


in Canadian Lawson 


said. 


Stewards from Local 549’s two training seminar sessions go over a questionnaire 
designed to test their knowledge of the grievance process. 


Stewards’ Seminar Program 
Travels to Tennessee 


Sixty-nine stewards from Teamster 
Local 549 in Blountville, Tenn. were 
the most recent participants in the 
IBT’s newly developed program of 
steward training seminars, being con- 
ducted by Research and Education 
Director Arthur F. Kane and his staff. 

During the two-day session, coordi- 
nated by the local union in conjunction 
with the International staff, stewards 
explored contract language, went step- 
by-step through the grievance process, 
and heard a brief labor history course. 

Kane and his staff had been invited 
to conduct the program by Local 549 
President Ralph W. Mellons who saw 
the educational program as an excel- 


lent tool to aid his stewards in repre- 
senting their units. 

Mellons also asked a representative 
of the IBT Legislative Department’s 
DRIVE program, Bill Wright, to at- 
tend and fill the stewards in on the 
Teamsters’ political action program. 
Wright gave the stewards a wrapup on 
legislative activities in Tennessee which 
would affect them as unionists. 

Stewards participating in the pro- 
gram received a certificate of com- 
pletion at the end of the course. 
Mellons also indicated another training 
program definitely will be scheduled 
in the near future since this one was 
so well received. 


MORE THAN 500 delegates, business 
representatives and guests were in at- 
tendance last month, as Joint Council 
42 President Michael Riley gaveled 
open a recent session in Las Vegas, 


Nev., hosted by Council affiliates 
Locals 14, 631 & 995. 

The Los Angeles-based Teamster 
affiliate, largest within the Teamsters 
Union structure with more than 38 
local unions and 167,000 members— 
stretches from the Mexican border 
north through Santa Maria (all of 
Southern California) and east, includ- 
ing Las Vegas and Southern Nevada. 

On hand were a host of Teamster 
leaders and government officials, in- 
cluding IBT General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons, General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling, Western 
Conference of Teamsters Director 
M. E. Anderson, Nevada’s Lieutenant 
Governor Myron Leavitt and Attorney 
General Richard Bryan, all of whom 
addressed the delegates. 

Fitzsimmons brought a “tell it like it 
is” freshness to the sessions when he 
urged delegates to oppose deregulation. 

“Who’s going to pay for those thou- 
sands of extra trucks the deregulators 
are going to put on the highway?.... 
Who is going to pay for the millions 


JC 42 Delegates Convene 


Above, Delegates. 
Among those on the 
dais for Joint 
Council 42's dele- 
gates meeting 

were, from left: 
Western Conference 
Director M. E. 
Anderson, General 
President Fitzsim- 
mons, J.C. 42 Presi- 
dent Mike Riley and 
General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling, who’s 
addressing the 
delegates. 


of gallons of fuel the deregulators are 
going to waste with the thousands of 
new trucks? I'll tell you who is going 
to pay. The public, you and I,” the 
Teamster leader noted. 

“We must get the facts across—to 
our Senators and Congressmen, and to 
those in our union who are not in the 
transportation industry, but who as 
consumers will pay the added costs.” 

General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling reiterated that theme: 

“While the bureaucrats have adopted 
a ‘Damm the consequences, full speed 
ahead’ attitude toward deregulation, 
believe me when I say, the Teamsters 
are not going to let them jam it down 
America’s throat.” 

Conference Director and Interna- 
tional Vice President M.E. “Andy” 
Anderson reminded delegates of the 
necessity of early groundwork and 
unity among leadership and member- 
ship of local unions with food industry 
workers to prepare for upcoming mas- 
ter contract negotiations later this year. 

Others attending the meetings in- 
cluded International Vice President 
Harold Gibbons, Minneapolis Joint 
Council 32 President Jack Jorgensen 
and Alaska Teamsters Local 959 Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Jesse Carr. 


IBT Is 
Taking the South 
By Storm 


Teamster Local 391 has persisted 
and won where angels fail, signing 
two contracts with employers in 
Lexington, North Carolina. 

Ratification of the contracts by 
the employees involved represents 
the culmination of two of many or- 
ganizing drives by the Greensboro, 
N.C., based Teamster local union. 

Signed and ratified the third week 
in June, was a contract with Mal- 
lory Battery Company covering 
1,050 employees. The new agree- 
ment gives employees an average 
10 per cent increase in wages. 

The week before the Mallory 
signing and ratification, Local 391 
got a signed agreement for the em- 
ployees of Binnings Building Prod- 
ucts, Inc. 

Both Mallory and Binnings are in 
Lexington, location of PPG Indus- 
tries where the local union won an 
NLRB election among 1,450 work- 
ers a year ago, and is still fighting 
the company in litigation over the 
company’s refusal to recognize the 
results of the election. 

And, the Mallory and Binnings 
contracts also are expected to give 
the local union a boost in its or- 
ganizing drive among the employees 
of Fiber Industries, Inc. 

In addition to the 10 percent 
wage increases at Mallory, the new 
two-year agreement provides for 
employer payment of premiums for 
hospitalization where before the 
worker was required to pay a high 
percentage. Also, major medical in- 
surance was increased from $10,000 
to $75,000. Other outstanding im- 
provements were made in working 
conditions. 

It took six months of tough bar- 
gaining to conclude the Mallory 
contract. The union won the elec- 
tion there in August, 1978. In a 
previous election, the union lost a 
close vote, but that loss was over- 
turned by the NLRB when the 
union charged the company with 
unfair tactics, and the labor board 
turned down Mallory appeals to the 
NLRB. 

Local 391 President R. V. Dur- 
ham called the Mallory and 
Binnings agreements “particularly 
sweet” as we were told that no 
labor organization would ever nego- 
tiate a contract in Lexington, N.C. 


IBT DENIES SUPPORTING 
U.S. LABOR PARTY CANDIDATES 


“No employee of this International Union has endorsed your 

program or your candidate,” General President Fitzsimmons 

said, in a letter demanding that the group remove the Teamsters’ 
name from its literature. 


The Workshop: 
A Worthwhile 
Week 

In Wash. 


AS SPRING turned to summer in the 
nation’s capital, the latest class of 
Teamsters’ workshop participants ar- 
rived in Washington, eager to share 
their experiences and enthused about 
learning how to better utilize the serv- 
ices the International Union offers to 
assist them. 


Guest speakers before the group 
included Rep. Raymond F. Lederer 
(D-Pa. and himself a former Team- 
ster) and Sven Kraemer of the Re- 
publican Policy Committee, both of 
whom offered them insights on gov- 
ernment operations in Washington. 
They augmented discussions by IBT 
officers and staff during the week-long 
session. 

Participating in the class, held the 
week of June 4-8, were: Wayne Elli- 
ott, vice president, and Charles Smith, 
a business agent/organizer, both from 
Local 90 in Des Moines, Iowa; 


LEARNING ABOUT LABOR 


Charles W. Thompson, recording sec- 
retary, Local 312, Chester, Pa.; Pete 
Malko, secretary-treasurer, Local 336, 
Cleveland, Ohio; Gordon Grubb, Jr., 
secretary-treasurer, Local 384, Norris- 
town, Pa., and James J. Gallagher, 
president, Local 463, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Also attending were: Carmen Pa- 
rise, secretary-treasurer, and Charles 
McDonald, president, both from Lo- 
cal 473, Cleveland, Ohio; Fred Brew- 
ington, secretary-treasurer of Local 
480 in Nashville, Tenn.; Harold 
Simmons, business agent, Local 612, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Gus Chabassol, 
trustee, Local 647, Weston, Ontario, 


Can.; Roosevelt Murray, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 730, Washington, 
D.C.; James L. Cherry, president, 


Local 919, Houston, Tex.; Clem Reis, 
recording secretary, Local 970, Min- 
neapolis, Minn., and Bruno Myszkow- 
ski, trade division director, Central 
Conference of Teamsters, Chicago, III. 


A group of high school students 
picked up some important insights 
about organized labor last month 
when they visited IBT headquarters 
during their annual class trip 

to Washington. The students were 
from the Monclair-Kimberly Academy 
in Montclair, N.J., their visit a 
sidetrip suggested by one of the 
class, Steven Barral, son of Teamster 
Local 522 Secretary-Treasurer 
Andrew Barral. At headquarters the 
group, accompanied by their teacher, 
Robert C. Hemmeter, met with 
Organizing Director Norman Gold- 
stein and Energy and Government 
Relations Director Donald Rodgers. 
Following their IBT visit, the group 
went on to Capitol Hill where they 
met with Senators and Representa- 
tives from their home state. 


THE DAVIS-BACON Act has become 
a symbolic red flag tantalizing every 
bullish rascal who would destroy the 
fortress of trade unionism in_ the 
United States. 

The union-busters have decided to 
take organized labor apart piece by 
piece. Davis-Bacon, an effective 48- 
year-old federal law, is the target this 
year. 

So far, the anti-unionists have met 
with little success in their assault taken 
to the halls of Congress. 

Realizing they did not have enough 
strength to repeal Davis-Bacon out- 
right, they have commenced trying to 
shred the statute by amending one sec- 
tion at a time. Even there they have 
failed. But they haven’t given up. 

Davis-Bacon is one of those rather 
simple laws that produce complicated 
echoes when it comes to administering 
them. 

It requires that collectively bar- 
gained benefits be taken into consid- 
eration when establishing wage rates 
on construction projects that are fi- 
nanced in whole or in part with fed- 
eral funds. 

The law does not require union 
wage rates as the sole consideration 
and, in fact, such is not the procedure 
used by the Department of Labor when 
making the determinations of prevail- 
ing wage rates. 

The original intent of Davis-Bacon 
had one goal: To prevent government 
purchasing power from unduly de- 
pressing wages in a given area or in- 
dustry by making it almost econom- 
ically impossible for freebooting 
employers to import substandard work 
benefits into communities where fair 
contractors were operating. 

It should be noted that a great many 
contracting companies of high reputa- 
tion vigorously favored the bill when 
it was considered and passed by Con- 
gress and quickly signed into law by 
President Herbert Hoover in 1931. 

Fighting to preserve the highly bene- 
ficial Davis-Bacon law today are the 
Teamsters Union—which has some 
60,000 members working in the con- 
struction industry providing supplies to 
construction sites—and the building 
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trades unions whose members work in 
their various jurisdictions on construc- 
tion projects. 

Leading the organized assault against 
Davis-Bacon is the Associated General 
Contractors of America (AGC) which, 
if it had its way, would have its com- 
pany *members everywhere building 
structures with non-union labor. 

The AGC receives constant support 
from the U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
and the National Association of Manu- 
facturers in the open fighting. 

Playing roles behind the scene on 
behalf of AGC are the infamous 
National Right-to-Work Committee, 
dedicated to destroying unionism every- 
where in the nation, and such unex- 
pected allies as the American Farm 
Bureau Federation which really knows 
very little about the subject of labor 
or construction but which factually is 
management-oriented and_ therefore 
shares a common anti-union ideology. 

The Davis-Bacon battle, while rela- 
tively young, has been full of surprises. 
One of the most startling developments 
is the source of much of the ammuni- 
tion being used by the foes of Davis- 
Bacon: A report issued last winter by 
the General Accounting Office (GAO), 
better known as a Congressional 
watchdog agency. 

GAO claimed Davis-Bacon was in- 
flationary in effect and should be re- 
pealed. 

Secretary of Labor Ray Marshall 
immediately disputed the conclusions 
in the GAO report. He said: “The 


DAVIS-E 


Insidiously, Its Foes Are | 


statistical data gathered in the study 
were so meager as to make the study 
meaningless.” 

Marshall further declared that it was 
nonsensical to suggest that the paying 
of prevailing wages in the construction 
industry was inflationary because 
“Davis-Bacon provisions merely reflect 
local construction wages—they neither 
raise nor lower them.” 

The Secretary of Labor acknowl- 
edged that there was need for im- 
proved administration of the law. He 
said the Employment Standards Ad- 
ministration in the Department of 
Labor was making a study aimed at 
improving the accuracy of Davis- 
Bacon wage determinations. 

Since his opening defense, Marshall 
has steadfastly defended Davis-Bacon 
in terms of its balancing influences on 
the construction industry. 

He declared recently before a con- 
gressional hearing: 

“Should the Davis-Bacon Act be re- 
pealed, wage competition would re- 
sult in bidding down construction 
workers’ wages in federally supported 
construction. This would not only 
affect the workers and the contractors 
directly involved but the local econ- 
omies of which they are an integral 
part.” 

As might be expected, Marshall’s 
statements did not deter the union- 
busters. 

Nor was there any deterrent in the 
fact that President Carter had earlier 
registered his opposition to any repeal 


AN APPEAL in. defence of ‘the Deve Recon iow has been made by 
General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons in a letter to all omar local 
unions with jurisdiction i in construction. 

Fitzsimmons encouraged the Teamster affiliates to urge their Senators 
and Representatives in Congress to retain the Davis-Bacon Act and its pro- 
visions. He also encouraged the affiliates to get me membership registered 


to vote in support of the IBT stand. _ 


Fitzsimmons noted the danger that the foes of Davie-Racon seem deter- 
mined to succeed “unless we take action to defend the law.” 

He said it is the International Union’s position that the Davis-Bacon 
statute is a good law and that so-called “cost factors” associated with the 
statute by its foes are in error. In short, Davis-Bacon does not one 


to inflation, 
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e Trying to Erode Its Impact 


or major change in Davis-Bacon, say- 
ing further that he would veto any 
such bill that might reach his desk. 

The foes of Davis-Bacon proceeded 
to Capitol Hill and lined up their allies 
—those congressmen in both houses 
who have long-standing voting records 
against unionism. 

On the Hill, the favored method of 
attack is to attach a rider to an 
appropriations bill for a major depart- 
ment such as the Department of Hous- 
ing and Urban Development, the De- 
partment of Defense or any other 
government agency that is supplying 
money on construction projects, in- 
serting language that would exempt 
that particular department from com- 
plying with Davis-Bacon. In this way, 
its opponents never have to face a 
full scale war with labor on Davis- 
Bacon; instead they can pare away its 
impact project by project. 

Congressional opponents of Davis- 
Bacon so far have made five attacks 
on the federal law—four assaults in 
the relative quiet of committee rooms 
and one bold assault on the floor of 
the U.S. House of Representatives. 

The union-busters got their come- 
uppance in early June on a floor vote 
of 244 to 155 as the House rejected 
an amendment to a housing bill that 
would have stripped Davis-Bacon re- 
quirements from housing rehabilitation 
projects of non-profit groups. 

It was an action that offended Rep. 
Edward Beard of Rhode Island, chair- 
man of the House Labor Subcommit- 
tee on Labor Standards, and revealed 
the arrogance of the anti-union con- 
gressmen. 

Beard denounced the floor action, 
calling it an “insult” to his committee. 
He was angry because the vote was 
taken before his subcommittee had 
been able to hold an oversight hearing. 

Three committee votes—one in the 
Senate and two in the House—were 
defeats for the opponents of Davis- 
Bacon through the weeks. 

In the Senate Banking Committee, 
a proposal to delete Davis-Bacon re- 
quirements on elements of the federal 
government’s housing aid program lost 
by a vote of 8-to-6. 


In the House version of the same 
committee and somewhat on the same 
subject, the Representatives voted 
19-to-18 against approving a waiver 
amendment for housing facilities. 

Then the House Armed Services 
Committee voted 20-to-17 in rejecting 
an amendment that would have deleted 
Davis-Bacon requirements from the 
civil defense construction program. 

The only Capitol Hill victory for 
those trying to destroy Davis-Bacon 
came in the Senate Armed Services 
Committee. The Senators voted to 
exempt some $1.4 billion of military 
construction from Davis-Bacon cover- 
age. It is believed, however, that this 
proposal will die when it comes to the 
floor before the entire Senate. 

David Sweeney, Teamsters Union 
legislative director, said recently the 
congressional votes so far on sections 
of Davis-Bacon have been far “too 
close.” He added, “You can be sure 
the business interests will try again.” 

Sweeney emphasized that Teamster 
job security and wages are at stake in 
the issue. He said Teamsters every- 
where must respond with communica- 
tions to their congressional representa- 
tives and urge retention of Davis-Bacon 
and all ifs provisions. 

Bartley O’Hara, a member of the 
Teamster legislative staff, explained 
why the opponents of Davis-Bacon 
seem so frenzied and eager in their 
attacks: An estimated 30 percent of 
all construction in the United States 
has federal money involved in it, If 
Davis-Bacon can be knocked out, it 
will be a terrible body blow for or- 
ganized labor. 

O’Hara said the opposition to Davis- 
Bacon is not restricted to the federal 
Congress alone. Efforts to repeal so- 
called “Little Davis-Bacon” laws are 
underway in states where they are on 
the books. 

Meanwhile the news media with 
typical ignorance has been jumping on 
the bandwagon of opposition to Davis- 
Bacon. 

Labor Secretary Marshall felt it 
necessary to write one of the nation’s 
leading newspapers in rebuttal to that 
publication’s editorial on the subject. 


He explained, as if discussing the thing 
with a 5-year-old child, why there was 
no need for repealing or amending 
Davis-Bacon. 

It is true that the public is largely 
unaware of the employment situation 
of construction workers. Labor De- 
partment records show the average 
construction worker logs only about 
1,200 hours of work in a year, due 
partly to seasonal influences. Their un- 
employment rate is nearly double that 
of other workers. Destruction of Davis- 
Bacon would hurt them even more. 

Rather oddly, there was no contro- 
versy at all when Davis-Bacon was 
enacted into law because it was con- 
sidered routine and necessary legisla- 
tion at the time. 

Congressman Robert Bacon of New 
York originated the bill which had its 
counterpart in the Senate through Sen- 
ator James Davis of Pennsylvania. 
Both men were Republicans. 

Rep. Bacon put the measure in the 
hopper when he discovered that his 
own constituents were getting the short 
end of the stick in bidding on a vet- 
erans’ hospital construction contract. 
A rat contractor, bringing non-union 
workers in from Alabama, won the 
bid. 

As Bacon put it, the Alabama 
workers were “herded onto the job, 
housed in shacks and paid a very low 
wage.” This was not only disadvan- 
tageous to the people themselves as 
well as the construction workers dis- 
placed from the job, but it hurt New 
York’s economy, too. 

Teamsters General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons in his letter to all 
affiliates described the Davis-Bacon 
struggle in a grass-roots manner easily 
understood: 

“The Davis-Bacon Act can with- 
stand the scrutiny of its critics. Oppo- 
nents of Davis-Bacon are doing noth- 
ing more than attempting to reduce 
benefits for working people.” 

In other words, the attack on the 
long-lived statute is really only another 
masked assault on the welfare of work- 
ing men, women and their families, 
whether or not they be members of 
construction unions. 
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ALABAMA 


. Edwards (R) 
. Dickinson (R) 
. Nichols (D) 


Bevill (D) 


. Flippo (D) 


Buchanan (R) 


. Shelby (D) 


ALASKA 
Young (R) 


ARIZONA 


. Rhodes (R) 
. Udall (D) 
. Stump (D) 


Rudd (R) 
ARKANSAS 


. Alexander (D) 
. Bethune (R) 
. Hammerschmidt (R) 


Anthony (D) 


CALIFORNIA 
Johnson (D) 


. Clausen (R) 
. Matsui (D) 


Fazio (D) 

Burton, John L. (D) 
Burton, Phillip (D) 
Miller (D) 


. Dellums (D) 


Stark (D) 


. Edwards (D) 

. Royer (R) 

. McCloskey (R) 
. Mineta (D) 

. Shumway (R) 

. Coelho (D) 

. Panetta (D) 

. Pashayan (R) 
. Thomas (R) 

. Lagomarsino (R) 
|. Goldwater (R) 
. Corman (D) 

. Moorhead (R) 
. Beilenson (D) 
. Waxman (D) 

. Roybal (D) 

. Rousselot (R) 


Dornan (R) 


. Dixon (D) 

. Hawkins (D) 

. Danielson (D) 

. Wilson, C. H. (D) 
. Anderson (D) 

. Grisham (R) 

. Lungren (R) 

. Lloyd (D) 

. Brown (D) 

. Lewis (R) 

. Patterson (D) 

. Dannemeyer (R) 
. Badham (R) 

. Wilson, Bob (R) 
. Van Deerlin (D) 


Burgener (R) 
COLORADO 


. Schroeder (D) 
. Wirth (D) 

. _Kogovsek (D) 
. Johnson (R) 

. Kramer (R) 


CONNECTICUT 


. Cotter (D) 

. Dodd (D) 

. Giaimo (D) 

. McKinney (R) 
. Ratchford (D) 
. Moffett (D) 


DELAWARE 
Evans (R) 


FLORIDA 


. Hutto (D) 

. Fuqua (D) 

. Bennett (D) 
. Chappell (D) 


Kelly (R) 
Young (R) 


. Gibbons (D) 
. Ireland (D) 
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A House vote in early June defeating a crippling Davis-Bacon 
amendment attached to the Housing and Community Devel- 
opment Amendments (HR 3875) by Rep. Hansen (R-Idaho), 
was a major victory for organized labor. An R by the mem- 
ber’s name indicates a right vote for the Teamsters’ position; 
a W means the member voted against us. Some members 
paired their votes. PR indicates the Representative was for 
our position, but paired his vote with a member in opposition, 
shown by PW. A dash indicates the member was absent or 
did not vote. 
Teamsters might let their Representatives know they ap- 
preciate their support on this important labor issue. 


Nelson (D) 


. Bafalis (R) 
. Mica (D) 


Stack (D) 

Lehman (D) 
Pepper (D) 
Fascell (D) 


GEORGIA 


. Ginn (D) 
. Mathis (D) 
. Brinkley (D) 


Levitas (D) 
Fowler (D) 
Gingrich (R) 
McDonald (D) 
Evans (D) 
Jenkins (D) 
Barnard (D) 


HAWAII 
Heftel (D) 
Akaka (D) 


IDAHO 
Symms (R) 
Hansen (R) 


ILLINOIS 
Stewart (D) 
Murphy (D) 
Russo (D) 
Derwinski (R) 
Fary (D) 


. Hyde (R) 


Collins (D) 
Rostenkowski (D) 
Yates (D) 


. Mikva (D) 


Annunzio (D) 
Crane, Philip (R) 
McClory (R) 
Erlenborn (R) 


. Corcoran (R) 


Anderson (R) 


. O'Brien (R) 
. Michel (R) 
. Railsback (R) 


Findley (R) 
Madigan (R) 


. Crane, Dan (R) 
. Price (D) 


Simon (D) 


INDIANA 
Benjamin (D) 


. Fithian (D) 


Brademas (D) 
Quayle (R) 
Hillis (R) 
Evans (D) 
Myers (R) 


. Deckard (R) 
. Hamilton (D) 
. Sharp (D) 


Jacobs (D) 


1OWA 
Leach (R) 


. Tauke (R) 
. Grassley (R) 


Smith (D) 
Harkin (D) 
Bedell (D) 


KANSAS 


. Sebelius (R) 


Jeffries (R) 
Winn (A) 
Glickman (D) 
Whittaker (R) 


KENTUCKY 


. Hubbard (D) 


Natcher (D) 


. Mazzoli (D) 
. Snyder (R) 
. Carter (R) 

. Hopkins (R) 


Perkins (D) 


LOUISIANA 


. Livingston (R) 
. Boggs (D) 


Treen (R) 
Leach (D) 
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MAINE 


. Emery (R) 
. Snowe (R) 


MARYLAND 


. Bauman (R) 
. Long (D) 

. Mikulski (D) 
- Holt (R) 


Spellman (D) 
Byron (D) 
Mitchell (D) 
Barnes (D) 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Conte (R) 
Boland (D) 
Early (D) 


. Drinan (D) 


Shannon (D) 


. Mavroules (D) 


Markey (D) 
O'Neill (D) 


. Moakley (D) 
. Heckler (R) 


Donnelly (D) 
Studds (D) 


MICHIGAN 
Conyers (D) 
Pursell (R) 
Wolpe (D) 
Stockman (R) 


. Sawyer (R) 
. Carr (D) 


Kildee (D) 
Traxler (D) 


. Vander Jagt (R) 
. Albosta (D) 


Davis (R) 
Bonior (D) 


. Diggs (D) 
. Nedzi (D) 
. Ford (D) 

. Dingell (D) 


Brodhead (D) 


. Blanchard (D) 


Broomfield (R) 


MINNESOTA 
Erdahl (R) 


. Hagedorn (R) 


Frenzel (R) 
Vento (D) 
Sabo (D) 
Nolan (D) 
Stangeland (R) 
Oberstar (D) 


MISSISSIPPI 
Whitten (D) 


. Bowen (D) 


Montgomery (D) 
Hinson (R) 
Lott (R) 


MISSOURI 


Clay (D) 
Young (D) 
Gephardt (D) 


. Skelton (D) 


Bolling (D) 
Coleman (R) 
Taylor (R) 


. Ichord (D) 


Volkmer (D) 
Burlison (D) 
MONTANA 
Williams (D) 
Marlenee (R) 
NEBRASKA 
Bereuter (R) 
Cavanaugh (D) 
Smith (R) 
NEVADA 
Santini (D) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


D'Amours (D) 
Cleveland (R) 


NEW JERSEY 


Florio (D) 


. Hughes (D) 
. Howard (D) 
. Thompson (D) 


Fenwick (R) 


. Forsythe (R) 
. Maguire (D) 
. Roe (D) 


Hollenbeck (R) 


. Rodino (D) 
. Minish (D) 


Rinaldo (R) 


. Courter (R) 


Guarini (D) 
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VOTE ON DAVIS-BACON 


. Huckaby (D) 
. Moore (R) 

. Breaux (D) 
. Long (D) 


NEW MEXICO 


. Lujan (R) 
. Runnels (D) 


NEW YORK 


. Carney (R) 


Downey (D) 


. Ambro (D) 
. Lent (R) 

. Wydler (R) 
. Wolff (D) 


Addabbo (D) 


. Rosenthal (D) 
. Ferraro (D) 


Biaggi (D) 


. Scheuer (D) 


Chisholm (D) 


. Solarz (D) 

. Richmond (D) 
. Zeferetti (D) 
. Holtzman (D) 
. Murphy (D) 

. Green (R) 

. Rangel (D) 


Weiss (D) 


. Garcia (D) 
. Bingham (D) 
. Peyser (D) 


Ottinger (D) 


. Fish (R) 
. Gilman (R) 


McHugh (D) 
Stratton (D) 


. Solomon (R) 
. McEwen (R) 
. Mitchell (R) 
. Hanley (D) 
. Lee (R) 

. Horton (R) 
. Conable (R) 


LaFalce (D) 
Nowak (D) 


. Kemp (R) 


Lundine (D) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Jones (D) 
Fountain (D) 
Whitley (D) 


. Andrews (D) 


Neal (D) 
Preyer (D) 


. Rose (D) 

. Hefner (D) 
. Martin (R) 
. Broyhill (R) 


Gudger (D) 


NORTH DAKOTA 
Andrews (R) 


OHIO 


Gradison (R) 
Luken (D) 


. Hall (D) 


Guyer (R) 
Latta (R) 


. Harsha (R) 


Brown (R) 
Kindness (R) 
Ashley (D) 
Miller (R) 


. Stanton (R) 

. Devine (R) 

. Pease (D) 

. Seiberling (D) 
. Wylie (R) 

. Regula (R) 

. Ashbrook (R) 
. Applegate (D) 
. Williams (R) 

. Oakar (D) 

- Stokes (D) 


Vanik (D) 
Mott (D) 


OKLAHOMA 
Jones (D) 


. Synar (D) 


Watkins (D) 


. Steed (D) 
. Edwards (R) 


English (D) 


OREGON 
AuCoin (D) 


. Ullman (D) 
. Duncan (D) 


Weaver (D) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Myers (D) 


. Gray (D) 
. Lederer (D) 


Dougherty (R) 


. Schulze (R) 


Yatron (D) 
Edgar (D) 


. Kostmayer (D) 
|. Shuster (R) 

. McDade (R) 

. Flood (D) 
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. Murtha (D) 
. Coughlin (R) 
. Moorhead (D) 
. Ritter (R) 

. Walker (R) 

. Ertel (D) 

. Walgren (D) 
. Goodling (R) 
. Gaydos (D) 
. Bailey (D) 

. Murphy (D) 
. Clinger (R) 
. Marks (R) 

. Atkinson (D) 


RHODE ISLAND 


St Germain (D) 
Beard (D) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


. Davis (D) 
. Spence (R) 


Derrick (D) 


. Campbell (R) 
. Holland (D) 


Jenrette (D) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Daschle (D) 


. Abdnor (R) 


TENNESSEE 


Quillen (R) 
Duncan (R) 


. Bouquard (D) 


Gore (D) 


. Boner (D) 


Beard (R) 

Jones (D) 

Ford (D) 
TEXAS 

Hall (D) 


. Wilson (D) 


Collins (R) 
Roberts (D) 
Mattox (D) 


. Gramm (D) 
. Archer (R) 

. Eckhardt (D) 
. Brooks (D) 
|. Pickle (D) 


Leath (D ) 


. Wright (D) 


Hightower (D) 
Wyatt (D) 


. de la Garza (D) 
. White (D) 
. Stenholm (D) 


Leland (D) 
Hance (D) 
Gonzalez (D) 


. Loeffler (R) 
. Paul (R) 


Kazen (D) 


. Frost (D) 


UTAH 


. McKay (D) 


Marriott (R) 


VERMONT 
Jeffords (R) 


VIRGINIA 


. Trible (R) 

. Whitehurst (R) 

. Satterfield (D) 

. Daniel, Robert (R) 


Daniel, Dan (D) 
Butler (R) 


. Robinson (R) 
. Harris (D) 
. Wampler (R) 
. Fisher (D) 


WASHINGTON 


. Pritchard (R) 

. Swift (D) 

. Bonker (D) 

. McCormack (D) 
. Foley (D) 


Dicks (D) 


. Lowry (D) 


WEST VIRGINIA 
Mollohan (D) 
Staggers (D) 


. Slack (D) 


Rahall (D) 


WISCONSIN 
Aspin (D) 


. _Kastenmeier (D) 
. Baldus (D) 


Zablocki (D) 
Reuss (D) 
Petri (R) 


. Obey (D) 
. Roth (R) 


Sensenbrenner (RA) 


WYOMING 
Cheney (R) 
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The Main Man 


sat in walnut captain’s chairs flanking a long 

walnut table provided by the motel. They were in 
a suite of the Plantation Inn at Raleigh, North Carolina. 
Five on one side and three on the other, they had been 
negotiating a collective bargaining agreement for six 
days. The smaller details were completed. 

Now the negotiators were at loggerheads over money. 
They were groggy from confinement. Their hips were 
beginning to ache. There was frequent, restless squirm- 
ing in the chairs. The conditioned air had coated the 
men with a patina of cigarette smoke. All the negotiators 
desired to end the talks so they could get into com- 
fortable clothing. 

But there was still the question of money. 

Five members of Teamster Local 391 represented 
the truck drivers and warehousemen employed by the 
Colonial Stores warehouse in Raleigh. The president 
of the union was their leader and spokesman. The 
members of the negotiating committee included a driver 
and three warehousemen from the grocery, produce and 
meat departments. 

The union team wanted more money for the 140 
workers it represented. 

Negotiating for Colonial—one of the largest super- 
market food chains in the southern part of the United 
States—were an attorney, a silent vice president up 
from Atlanta, and the superintendent of the Raleigh 
warehouse. The lawyer, a blunt and confident man, 
was the company spokesman. 

The management team was unwilling to grant the 
amount of the pay increase sought by the union. 

The original broad difference between the proposals 
of the two sides had been whittled to eight invisible 
pennies. The pennies divided the table into combat 
zones. 

The Teamster leader remained calm and soft-spoken. 
When conversing, he kept accepting little notes relayed 
by other members of the union committee. When he 
ceased talking, the chief negotiator would hurriedly scan 
the notes. Then he would stuff the notes into the inside 
pocket of his jacket while returning his complete atten- 
tion, like a patient poker player, to the face of his 
opponent. 

The corporate lawyer suddenly altered his argumenta- 


Es WERE EIGHT MEN wearing suits and ties. They 
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tive tone. The man became irate without warning. He 
was dangerously near to slamming the last door that 
every negotiator has to avoid closing. The attorney 
seemed to realize his mistake. He paused, calmed his 
frustration a moment, and turned his attention to the 
member of the union committee that he instinctively 
knew was blocking a final settlement. 

“Lawrence,” said the lawyer in a steady voice, “I'll 
tell you. I’m just not going to give the money to you. 
And what are you going to do about it?” 


AWRENCE CLEMONS WAS SURPRISED to find himself 
L the center of attention. A tall, heavy-shouldered 

black man weighing 210 pounds, Clemons had 
been a key member of the in-plant committee when 
the Colonial Stores warehouse was organized by the 
Teamsters in 1959. He had not been a part of the 
negotiating team when the first contract was hammered 
out. But here he was at the contract renewal talks 
three years later. 

Clemons, balding, had a round face with alert eyes. 
He glanced down the line of the committee. It seemed 
to him that he was getting the go-ahead sign from the 
union leader who was stifling a grin as if knowing 
what was about to happen. Clemons had worked in 
the grocery department at the Colonial warehouse for 
twelve years. He had lived half a century—most of it 
courteously and none of it shyly. He picked his words 
and answered the lawyer with a husky voice: 

“TIl go back to the men and tell ’em you wouldn’t 
give the money to °em—” Clemons smiled and created 
friendly dimples in his cheeks. It gave him a pixie ex- 
pression. He added with mock defiance, ““—That’s what 
Pll do about it!” 

Shock came over the face of the corporation lawyer. 
It was the most subtle strike threat he had ever heard. 
There was a long silence. Then, as if by signal, every 
man in the room burst into laughter at the mimicry of 
Lawrence Clemons. 

The Colonial Stores attorney got to his feet. He 
wearily shook his trousers as well as his head. 

“Let’s recess,” said the lawyer. 

Both sides retreated to separate bedrooms in the suite. 

The Teamster leader held his committee together. He 
stressed that obviously the company was trying to split 
them. Was there not an effort to play off the grocery 
department against the other departments? Since most 
of the warehouse crew worked in grocery, it was an 
important decision. The Teamsters decided to stay pat 
on Clemons’ stand. Then they frittered away 20 min- 
utes in idle conversation to deceive the management 
negotiators who were waiting in the other room. 

Again the line of five and the line of three faced each 
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other across the walnut table. Again the silence. The 
union leader waited, chin in hand, for it was not he 
who had called the recess. 

The lawyer fiddled with his pencil a few moments 
and then startled everyone by looking at Lawrence 
Clemons and announcing rather stylishly: 
“Tawrence. All right. You can have the damn money.” 


when he spoke his piece during the contract ne- 

gotiation. He had been instrumental in_or- 
ganizing the bargaining unit years earlier. He had been 
in his ninth year as a Colonial Stores warehouse em- 
ployee when the Teamsters came around late in 1958. 

At first, the Teamster organizers concentrated on the 
company’s 40 truck drivers. The drivers had come to 
the Teamsters, complaining about the company’s pay 
calculations, and wanted to join the union. Within a 
month, the Teamsters realized they should also try to 
sign up the more than 100 warehousemen. They had 
discovered another chink in Colonial’s non-union work 
pattern. 

Overtime was the big issue in the warehouse. The 
company overtime policy was generous on the face of 
it. But warehousemen, promised overtime pay, seldom 
received it because of finagling. 

Grocery freight came in by railroad on one side of 
the warehouse. It went out by truck from the docks 
on the other side. There were high and low periods of 
traffic. With Colonial’s policy, the management had 
no need to plan work or freight schedules. The ware- 
housemen did the adjusting without reward. 

A man might work 13 hours one day, only to be told 
the next morning that he need work but three hours 
that day—that he could “go home and take the day 
off.” The trickery was a gift of nothing. Always the 
hours were juggled to the convenience of the company, 
never the individual workman who rarely clocked more 
than 40 hours a week. 

A committee of pro-Teamster truck drivers came to 
Lawrence Clemons’ house one Sunday. They thought 
of him as the main man in the warehouse. They asked 
him if he was interested in joining the union and 
trying to help organize the warehouse. Clemons replied 
that he favored the idea. 

The organizing campaign blossomed strongly early 
in 1959. Colonial’s management soon realized what 
was happening and began attempting to divide the 
drivers and warehousemen. The superintendent and 
his department foremen would hold impromptu meet- 
ings of the employees and lobby against unionism for 
a half-hour or more. 


Cen HAD DRAWN on considerable experience 


ism in the Colonial plant. The bosses began to 
concentrate on Lawrence Clemons and two or 
three other warehousemen who showed signs of leader- 
ship. Management representatives of varying status 
would come around and visit each man personally. 
Clemons, who worked in the repack room of the 
grocery department, received such a visit one day. 
“Lawrence,” said the boss. “I want to talk a little 
bit with you today about the union.” 


Clemons stopped working and answered: “Well, you 
want to talk, I’ll talk with you.” 


B: NOTHING seemed to deter the spread of union- 
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“How many people are interested in this union 
thing?” 

“I don’t know how many are interested,” said 
Clemons. “You want to talk to me, now I'll talk with 
you.” 

The boss thought a few seconds, hands in pockets, 
and resumed with a voice filled with promise. “Law- 
rence. Now you know we’re good to you. We don’t 
need no union here. Have you ever worked union?” 

Lawrence Clemons smiled. He once had worked for 
Railway Express three years at the Raleigh depot as a 
member of the Railway Clerks. Then the Railway Ex- 
press, its business depressed by advancing trucking 
technology, had folded its tent. He said, “I worked 
union at the express company.” 

The boss ignored the answer and said, “We don’t 
need any union here.” 

Clemons interpreted the remark as the beginning of 
the end of the conversation. He decided to help close 
out the talk, saying: “Well. You’re telling me I don’t 
need something. The thing you're telling me I don’t 
need—I think that’s what I need.” 

The boss went away disgruntled. 


ONTHS PASSED. By mid-1959 the Teamsters felt 
M they had enough Colonial employees signed to 

petition the National Labor Relations Board for 
a representation election among the truck drivers and 
warehousemen. Even so, the campaign was becoming 
tense. 

For one thing, Lawrence Clemons began to under- 
stand from management hints that he and the other 
union advocates in the warehouse were marked men. 
If the union lost the election, they would be fired— 
no matter how many years they might have worked 
for the company. 

Clemons redoubled his organizing efforts. The big- 
gest obstacle was fear among the crew. He boldly let 
it be known that he had signed a Teamster card. He 
and the other union-minded men worked doubly hard 
to convince the undecided workers that the election 
would be a secret ballot. Nobody, they explained, would 
ever know how any individual cast his vote. 

The Teamster organizers also increased their cam- 
paign of union education. They sensed accurately that 
if the Raleigh warehousemen and drivers joined the 
union, the victory could encourage similar wins at 
Colonial in Norfolk, Virginia, and later in Atlanta, 
Georgia. 

On the eve of the election, the superintendent came 
around to each warehouseman, acting as though there 
had never been a difference of opinion on the matter 
of unionism, and delivered a patented pitch: 

“All right. We’re depending on you tomorrow. We 
stand by you all, you know.” 


of 8-to-1. Lawrence Clemons was elated. His 

co-workers immediately elected him steward, a 
responsibility he would hold until he retired on a Team- 
ster pension 19 years later. 

The first contract emphasized a correction of the 
payroll abuses the men had suffered. It also provided 
for seniority, a grievance procedure, and all the other 
protections that are standard in Teamster agreements. 


Bt at TEAMSTERS WON the election by a handy margin 


Overnight, Clemons underwent a transformation that 
he never expected. He suddenly had become the person- 
ification of a term he had used all his life with reference 
to foremen, bosses, and any other form of overseer: He 
was “the main man.” 

He had worked under the main man as a teenager 
in the citrus belt orchards around Arcadia, Florida, 
where he was born in 1912. There had been a main 
man when he worked in the Civilian Conservation Corps 
clearing land in northern Florida during the mid-1930’s. 
The rich man he served as a butler in Fort Myers, 
Florida, for three years had been the main man. 

When Clemons was in the 838th Battalion of the 
Army Engineers in North Africa, Sicily, Italy and 
France, there always had been a main sergeant. After 
his service in World War II, Clemons returned to 
Raleigh rather than Florida. That was where he had 
met his bride-to-be. They married, settled down, and 
had one son. 

Marriage encouraged Clemons to seek steady em- 
ployment with some kind of permanent future. That 
was how he came to the Colonial Stores warehouse in 
1950. In the beginning, he tossed heavy cartons of 
canned goods and towed a float to the line. An acci- 
dent in the warehouse badly damaged his left ankle; 
it was thought he would never walk straight again, but 
he did—with an everlasting limp. 

Throughout the years of his working life, Lawrence 
Clemons remained a religious man. He was reared that 
way in a denomination popularly known as the “Old 
Slave Church.” He continued his church-going despite 
the recent wracking years of division resulting from 
civil rights struggles and factional splits in religious 
views. 

Clemons retired in 1978. Even his protagonist of old, 
the warehouse superintendent, came with a friendly 
word to the party tossed by brother Teamsters. 

A Clemons was elected a trustee of Local 391. He 
traveled as a delegate to the International Union 
convention of 1976 at Las Vegas, Nevada. The Colonial 
Stores followed a different destiny, being purchased by 
Grand Union—another grocery chain—which in turn 
is owned by Generale Occidentale, S.A., of France. 

Clemons never finished high school, partly because 
he was picking oranges at eight cents a crate when he 
became strong enough to do the work. Today he owns 
his home in Raleigh. His wife, Lillie Mae, also is retired 
after teaching more than 30 years. They are most proud 
of their backyard garden. 

Lawrence Clemons, who ‘always believed in giving a 
fair day’s work for a fair day’s pay, also believes that 
“the best thing that ever happened to me was when 
the Teamsters came by and organized the company I 
was working for.” 

Earning $6.86 an hour when he retired, Clemons feels 
certain he would never have made more than the 
minimum wage had the union never arrived at Colonial. 
It is his firm opinion that every working man should 
join a union: 

“I would pick the Teamsters because I know what 
the Teamsters did for us at the Colonial Stores ware- 
house. They brought us up out of the mud. Today we 
can stand and hold our heads proudly and say we are 
some of the best-paid people in Raleigh.” 


* * * 


FEW YEARS before he took his pension, Lawrence 
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IN A BRIEF DECISION, now under 
appeal to higher courts, U.S. District 
Judge Barrington D. Parker early this 
month gave hope to millions of work- 
ers and dealt the Administration’s 
wage/price guidelines a serious blow 
by deciding that the program uncon- 
stitutionally violated the rights of 
wage earners. 

In a literal sense, the judge’s ruling 
said only that the Administration 
could not withhold federal contracts 
from companies in order to enforce 
guidelines that were only voluntary. 

The procurement sanction in ques- 
tion, imposed shortly after the Presi- 
dent announced his guidelines pro- 
gram last fall, would deny federal 
contracts of $5 million or more to 
companies that violate either the wage 
or price guidelines. 

The judge’s injunction was re- 
stricted to the pay standard, which 
seeks to limit wage and benefit in- 
creases to seven percent a year. 

The U.S. Court of Appeals for the 
District of Columbia heard the case on 
June 13 under an expedited court 
schedule agreed to by both the Jus- 
tice Department and attorneys for the 
AFL-CIO, which filed the suit, both 
of whom are hoping to get a timely 
verdict on its legality. 

The judge’s order enjoining the Ad- 
ministration from enforcing the sanc- 
tions against violators of the wage 
standard is being stayed from imple- 
mentation until the appeals process is 
completed. 


CL cr re 
PRESSTIME UPDATE: 


On June 22, the U.S. Court of Appeals 
upheld the President’s authority to 
deny federal contracts to violators of 
the Administration’s wage and price 
guidelines. The ruling is expected to 
be appealed to the Supreme Court. 

a ET ETT IE 


Even before Parker’s ruling, the 
eight-month-old guidelines program 
had been reeling from the effects of 
persistently mounting inflation, now 
running at nearly 14 percent a year, 
steady price hikes in the cost of ne- 
cessities such as food, oil and hous- 
ing, and huge profit reports exiting 
from executive offices around the 
country. 

Union leaders have quickly come 
to the conclusion that even with a 
seven percent increase, their work- 
ers would be Josing in purchasing 
power every time they went to the 
store or bought gas for the family 
car. 
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The Judge's 


Decision on the 


Guidelines: 


Like Fresh Air 
To Gasping 


Workers 


Over the course of the last six 
months, the Inernational Brotherhood 
of Teamsters has faced the toughest 
negotiations of its history—as it un- 
dertook national bargaining for three 
major agreements in the face of 
awesome odds. Caught between the 
Administration’s guidelines and the 
compelling facts of economic life, ne- 
gotiators decided their highest com- 
mitment was to the membership and 
fought for economic gains that would 
allow Teamsters to ride out the eco- 
nomic floodtide. 

Other unions subsequently decided 
that they had the same obligation to 
their membership and struck out at 
inflation standards that hamstring 
workers while ignoring huge corpo- 
rate profits and skyrocketing inflation. 

Since the Carter wage-price stand- 
ards were first announced last Octo- 
ber, the Teamsters have maintained 
that to work, the standards must be 
fair, and to be fair, there must be ad- 
justments on the wage side. Others 
in labor have called for mandatory 
wage/price controls, an idea the Ad- 
ministration vehemently opposes. 

Regardless of the court’s decision 
on the case, the Administration has 
made clear its intention to keep the 
guidelines in effect for a second year 
and is now in the process of refining 
its policies on wages and prices. 

Of the modifications the Adminis- 
tration is considering, it appears that: 

® The program will remain a vol- 
untary one. Should the appeals court 
uphold the decision barring the with- 
holding of federal contracts from 
violators, eliminating the Administra- 


tion’s only real enforcement tool, the 
President may ask Congress to give 
him specific authority to do so. 

@ The seven percent wage guide- 
line figure seems here to stay, but 
added fringe benefits may be ex- 
cluded, providing a little more in 
wage gains. 

@ Special provisions may be made 
to provide a “catch-up” for workers 
not covered by cost-of-living adjust- 
ment (COLA) plans. In its second 
year, the program is expected to al- 
low some form of extra cost-of-living 
bonus for workers not under COLA 
plans or allow them slightly larger 
settlements, perhaps up to 8 or 9 per- 
cent a year. 

© New rules may tighten up the 
limits on price increases. 

@ The policy probably won’t be 
broadened to control other factors 
contributing to inflation, such as in- 
terest rates, executive compensation 
or corporate profits. 

Whatever the modifications, it still 
seems the Administration plans to 
fight inflation by pushing American 
workers into the trenches. “The chal- 
lenge we face,” said Barry P. Bos- 
worth, director of the Council on 
Wage & Price Stability last month, “‘is 
preventing the explosion in food, en- 
ergy and housing prices from being 
translated into a higher rate of indus- 
trial wage increases and from there 
into industrial prices.” 

It will be labor’s job to convince 
the government that there’s only so 
much workers can pare from their 
budgets, without going hungry or 
being forced out of their homes. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH IS EVERYONE’S LEGITIMATE DEMAND 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters—Depariment of Safety and Health 


IBT GETS 


Two Teamsters Union representatives 
were among the participants last 
month in a truck ride quality demon- 
stration that wound its way along the 
highways of Michigan. Bill Waskom, 
business agent of Local 135 in Indian- 
apolis, Indiana, and George Mernick 
of the IBT Safety and Health Depart- 
ment joined officials of the Depart- 
ment of Transportation, trucking in- 
dustry representatives, truck safety 
researchers and design engineers from 
truck manufacturers in the three-day 
project. 

The demonstration, sponsored by 
the Motor Vehicle Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, was held in conjunction with 
a Department of Transportation study 
on truck ride quality. The first phase 
of that study was a driver question- 
naire that appeared several months ago 
in the International Teamster. Results 
of that questionnaire are being com- 
piled now by computer. 

The Michigan demonstration in- 
volved 16 different tractor-trailer units 
over approximately 300 miles of var- 
ious types of roads. The vehicles 
ranged from long-nosed conventional 
Kenworths and Peterbilts, to short- 
nosed conventional Fords and Whites, 
to cab-over-engine configurations. Ride 
comparisons were made _ between 
loaded and empty trailers, different 
fifth wheel positions, rubber block ver- 
sus air suspension, COE’s versus con- 
ventionals, and other variables. 

Earlier that same week, a group of 
professional drivers, all Teamsters, 
had driven the same vehicles over the 
same course to make their own com- 
parisons. 

A preliminary survey of the results 
showed very similar opinions expressed 
by both the professional drivers and 
those who participated a few days 
later, many of whom had no truck 
driving experience. 


The demonstration should have con- 
vinced the participants that, with some 
planning and consideration for the 


TAKEN FOR A RIDE 


driver environment, improvements can 
be made in the ride quality of most 
trucks on the road today. 


HOW DO YOU LIKE YOUR TRUCK? 


No one knows more about what 
makes a truck safe than the Teamster 
members who earn their livings driv- 
ing them. The Department of Trans- 
portation (DOT) is recognizing this 
fact by calling for truck driver com- 
ments and ideas to be heard at a pub- 
lic meeting September 10th in Wash- 
ington, D.C. 

Joan Claybrook, administrator of 
DOT’s National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration (NHTSA), an- 
nounced the meeting, saying, “The 
safety of trucks on the highway is 
largely in the hands of the man at the 
steering wheel. It’s appropriate that 
truck drivers should have an opportu- 
nity to give the nation the benefit of 
their driving experiences.” 

Since NHTSA is the agency that 
regulates motor vehicles at the manu- 
facturing stage, the main concern at 
the meeting will be vehicle design. 
Topics probably will include brakes, 


room inside the cab, noise, heat, 
fumes and other problems encoun- 
tered in today’s trucks. (It should be 
noted that NHTSA does not enforce 
the 55 mph speed limit or vehicle in- 
spection and maintenance rules, so 
these issues won’t be discussed. ) 
Teamster drivers and the IBT still 
can have a direct role in planning ex- 
actly what will be on the agenda. 
NHTSA is looking for suggestions 
from drivers on which problems are 
most important. If you have any, they 
should be sent either to the IBT Safety 
and Health Department, or directly to 
the Department of Transportation at 
the following address: 
Mr. Anees A. Adil 
Crash Avoidance Division 
(NRM-11) 
National Highway Traffic 
Safety Administration 
400 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20590 
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Active in Many Areas... 


MECHANICSBURG, PENNSYLVANIA 


Teamster Drivers Honored 


For Their Fine Safety Records 


Ten Teamster drivers, all of whom 
had driven 20 to 25 years without 

a chargeable accident, were honored 
for their outstanding safety records 
by their employer, Hall’s Motor 


Transit Co., at a special awards 
ceremony at company headquarters 
in Mechanicsburg, Pa. last month. 
Pictured, left to right, are: Company 
President Gerald N. Hall and his 
wife; Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Snitzel, 
Local 107, Wilmington, Del.; Mr. 
and Mrs. George Osley, Local 429, 
Kutztown, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Willie 
Howard, Local 592, Richmond, Va.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Randall Wilderson, 
Local 430, York, Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Robert Row, Local 429, Kutztown, 


FORT EDWARD, NEW YORK 


20-Year Teamster Veteran 
Decides to Take Retirement 


Teamster veteran Charles D. Stroud 
recently retired from Metropolitan 
Petroleum Company, Inc. and 
stepped down from his post as a 
Local 232 trustee. Here Local 232 
President Frank Conrad (left) 
congratulates Stroud on his 
retirement and presents him with 
Teamster tie clasp and cuff links in 
appreciation for his years of service 
as a trustee and steward. 


Pa.; Mr. and Mrs. Harold Ruhl, 

Local 776, Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Mr. 
and Mrs. Raymond Mitterer, Local 
592, Richmond, Va.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Ross Pinkerton, Local 776, 
Mechanicsburg, Pa.; Mr. William 
Cook, Local 107, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Mr. and Mrs. Leroy White, Local 

592, Richmond, Va., and Hall 
officials Raymond Buch and Michael 
Potochney. Fourteen other Teamsters 
also qualified for awards, but were 
unable to attend the ceremony. 


JEANNETTE, PENNSYLVANIA 


Local 30 Retirees Busy 
Developing a Retiree Club 


More than 150 retirees of Teamster 
Local 30 in Jeannette, Pa., held their 
first annual dinner recently and 
elected officers of their new club. 
Vincent J. Christafano was named 
president. Other officers include: 
Walter Caviggia, vice president; 
Harold Wood, _ secretary-treasurer; 
Joseph Covaleski, recording secre- 


tary, and trustees Albert Green, Fred 
Bassegio and Joseph Italiano. 

Speakers at the banquet included: 
Larry Chrzan, president of Local 30; 
Michael Salvatore, mayor of Jean- 
nette, and James Ferace, comptroller 
of Westmoreland County. 


EDEN, NORTH CAROLINA 


Miller Beer's A 
Teamster Brew 


The Teamster Brewery and 
Soft Drink Conference, the 
Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters, and Teamster Local 391 
in Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, have completed an or- 
ganizing sweep at the Miller 
Brewery in Eden, N.C. 

May 25, 1979, they won a 
National Labor Relations 
Board election at the new 
Miller brewery in Eden in a 
head-to-head campaign with 
the United Steelworkers. That 
vote was 610 for the Team- 
sters and 230 for the Steel- 
workers. When the brewery 
reaches full production it will 
employ upwards of 1,400 peo- 
ple, all members of Local 391. 

But, there was a loose end, 
a can factory the brewery was 


WEST ALBANY, NEW YORK 


Local 112 Honors 21 
Retirees at Annual Party 


Cossie DiPierro, president of newly 
chartered Teamster Local 112 in 
Albany, N.Y., congratulates Albina 
Nelson (right) and Henry Elsner 
(center) on their recent retirements 
from the Tobin Packing Co., after 
more than 80 years’ collective 
service on the job. The two were 
among 21 members of the new 
Teamsters’ affiliate honored at Local 
112’s 12th annual retirement party. 
The local union represents meat 
packers, food processing workers, 
warehousemen, drivers and salesmen. 


building to supply the new fa- 
cility. Teamsters are the pre- 
dominant union in breweries 
around the nation, and tradi- 
tionally, the Steelworkers rep- 
resent can manufacturers. 
Since the Steelworkers had 
intervened on the Teamsters 
at the brewery, tradition was 
no longer holding, so the 
Teamsters decided to go after 
the can factory. 

The vote was held in mid- 
June, another National Labor 
Relations Board election, and 
the Teamsters got 85 votes, 
the Steelworkers nine, and 
the company two. When the 
can plant is in full production, 
it will employ 350 workers, 
and their collective bargain- 
ing agent will also be Local 
391 in Greensboro. 

Tradition was holding, how- 
ever, in one respect. The 
Teamsters are still the most 
viable organizing union in the 
country. 
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CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Community Relations 
Director Named in Ohio 


The Ohio Conference of Teamsters 
announced recently that Cleveland 
Browns’ fullback Mike Pruitt has been 
named director of community rela- 
tions by the Ohio Teamsters Service 
Bureau. 

Pruitt will be headquartered in 
Cleveland, but will work on a state- 
wide level with schools, retiree 
groups, civic organizations and in 
other “‘people areas”. 

The former Purdue All-American 
will be working closely with other 
staff personnel at the bureau, and, in 
fact, is no stranger to community 
relations work. He is active with the 
YMCA, Pro Athletes Outreach, the 
Fellowship of Christian Athletes, the 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Teamster Local Awards 
Five College Scholarships 


Teamster Local 705 of Chicago, 
Ill., last month helped further the 
educations of five members’ 
youngsters when it made its an- 
nual scholarship presentations at 
a general membership meeting. 

Presenting the $2,000 awards to 
the five winners, selected after a 
competition in which both their 
performance on a written exam 
and their college board scores 
were examined, was IBT Vice 
President Louis Peick, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 705. 


Big Brothers of America and the 
St. Patrick’s Food Donors. 

Pruitt earned his bachelor of sci- 
ence degree at the Indiana school, 
while working summers for a steel 
company and two construction com- 
panies. 

The Service Bureau, directed by 
IBT Vice President Jackie Presser, 
includes six divisions in all: family 
service, research, retiree, safety and 
health, a speakers bureau and com- 
munity relations. Goal of the agency 
is to provide comprehensive services 
to area Teamsters and their families, 
working or retired, and to make the 
community aware of Teamster con- 
tributions to the community’s well- 
being. 

“Teamsters are people helping 
people,” Pruitt said after his appoint- 
ment. “My job will be getting that 
message across to Ohioans and 
others around the country.” 


Each of the winners will receive 
$500 annually during their four 
years in college. This year’s re- 
cipients included: 

®@ Denise Cariello, daughter of 
Frank Cariello, Standard Oil Co. 

@ Ralph Gorter, son of Henry 
Gorter, McLean Trucking. 

@ Robin Kasicki, daughter of 
Raymond Kasicki, Edward Hines 
Lumber Co. 

@ Donna Langheld, daughter of 
Local 705 Retiree Clyde Langheld. 

@ Ronda Wilkinson, daughter of 
Richard Wilkinson, Standard Oil 
Co. 

In all, some 60 scholarships 
worth $2,000 each have been 
awarded by the Chicago local 
union since its program began in 
1968. 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Teamster Retiree Appointed 
To State Commission 


George Shelp (center), a retiree of 
Teamster Local 299 in Detroit, 
Mich., recently was appointed by 
Gov. William Milliken to serve on 
the Michigan State Commission on 
Aging. Shelp received congratu- 
lations from IBT Vice President 
Robert Holmes (left) of Detroit, and 
from John J. White (right), another 


Teamster retiree (of Local 614), 
who is chairman of the Detroit- 
Wayne County Area Agency on 
Aging. 


‘Teamsters’ Montgomery 
Ward National Grievance 
Council Meets 


Representatives of local unions 
representing members employed by 
Montgomery Ward and Company 
met recently to act on grievances, 
as mandated by the Teamsters’ 
national contract covering Ward 
employees. The contract provides 
for regular union/management 
sessions to resolve problems which 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Teamster’s Honored For 
40 Years of Service 


Testimonial dinners are usually 
thrown to honor someone's retire- 
ment or an outstanding civic honor, 
so it’s a little unusual when a group 
of labor leaders decide to throw 
one for one of their own, just to let 
him know he’s respected and loved 
by his associates. That, however, is 
exactly what happened in the case 
of Howard Floyd, president of Team- 
sters Local 330 in Elgin, III. 

Elgin Central Trades and Labor 
Council President Curtis Mason de- 
cided recently that the Teamster 


leader’s 40 years in the labor move- 
ment should be honored, and the 
result was a gala testimonial dinner 
attended by more than 850 people, 
including civic and business digni- 
taries. 

Joining Teamsters and other area 


labor leaders in honoring Floyd 
were IBT General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Ray Schoessling, a keynote 
speaker, and Vice President Louis 
Peick, also president of Joint Coun- 
cil 25, with which Floyd’s local 
union is affiliated. 


are not settled at the local level. 
Members of the committee handling 
negotiations and grievances with the 
mail order and retail store firm, 
include, seated from left: Ed Corvello, 
Local 853, Oakland, Calif.; Harold 
Bedell, Local 210, New York City; 
Donald Peters, Local 743, Chicago, 
chairman; Roy Jackson, Local 743; 
Gayle Crawford, Local 838, Kansas 
City, Mo., council secretary; Betty 
Cardinal, Local 243, Detroit, and 
Bruce Wilson, Local 206, Portland, 
Ore. Standing, from left, are: William 
Mackey, Local 294, Albany, N.Y.; 


Donald Rognstad, Local 120, St. 
Paul, Minn.; David Somerville, 

James Esser and Bob Coy, Local 
243, Detroit; Fred Killen, Local 590, 
Baltimore, Md.; Don Jerome, Local 
452, Denver, Colo.; Jerry Quacken- 
bush, Local 542, San Diego, Calif.; 
John Harren, Local 986, Los Angeles, 
Calif.; Jack Lester, Local 206, 
Portiand, Ore.; Ken Morlatt, Local 
853, Oakland, Calif.; and William 
Mills, Local 838, Kansas City, Mo. 
Committee member Ken Hester of 
Local 743 in Chicago was taking 

the photo. 


Congratulating Local 330 President Howard Floyd at the dinner were from left: 
Elgin, Ill., Trades Council President Curtis Mason, IBT General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling, Floyd, State Federation of Labor President Stanley 
John, and IBT Vice President and Chicago, Ill., Joint Council 25 President 


Louis Peick. 


A reference from the dinner pro- 
gram reflects how much things have 
changed during the course of Floyd’s 
40-year labor career. “When Howard 
Floyd joined Teamsters Local 330 
in 1922,” it notes, “pay for truck 
drivers and most production workers 
was about 40 cents an hour. 

“Few workers owned their homes, 
hardly any had pensions, and health 


and welfare plans were a distant 
dream beyond the hopes of working 
people. We've come a long 
way since 1922,” the officers of 
Joint Council 25 wrote, in their trib- 
ute to the Teamster leader. 

And men like Floyd, who’ve given 
their lives to the union movement, 
have helped make those advances 
happen. 
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BELLINGHAM, WASHINGTON 


Teamsters’ Office Manager 
Named ‘Woman of Year’ 


Hortense “‘Horty’”’ Strachen is really 
a woman for all seasons. In addition 
to being office manager, secretary 
and part-time business agent for 
Teamster Local 231 in Bellingham, 
Wash., she was recently elected 
1979-80 ‘Woman of the Year’ by the 
American Business Women’s Asso- 
ciation Peace Arch Chapter. The 
10-year Teamster veteran has been 
an active member and sometimes 
officer of the local ABWA chapter 
tor several years. On the job, one 
of her major interests is assisting 
public employee division members 
of the Washington local with their 
problems. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


A Graduating Senior 
Takes Time to Say ‘Thanks’ 


Maria Mariani, daughter of Local 588 
member Anthony Mariani and a 1975 
Western Conference of Teamsters 
scholarship winner, recently took 
time from her graduation activities 
to thank Western Conference Director 
M. E. Andy Anderson for the financial 
aid members of the conference have 
given her during her four years of 
college. 

“As my graduation date get closer, 
| look back upon my four years at the 
University of California at Berkeley,” 
she wrote. ‘What stands out in my 
mind most is the assistance the 
Teamster scholarship has given me 
over the four years. 


PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


Perseverance Pays Off 
To the Tune of $121,448 


Patience and determination have 
paid off for Local 104 in Phoenix. 
The local union has won a huge 
backpay settlement for two former 
members after a three and one-half 
year proceeding before the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

The workers were illegally fired 
when the company, Alfred M. Lewis, 
Inc., wholesale grocers, unilaterally 
instituted new work rules without 
the union’s agreement. 

Paul E. Jaynes has been awarded 
$51,515. George McCown will receive 
approximately $40,000 in backpay, or 
$69,933, less wages he earned after 
he was illegally fired. 


“The checks that | received each 
quarter were spent on books and 
supplies first, and the remainder as- 
sisted my parents in paying the tui- 
tion. 

“My utmost gratitude is extended 
to you and all the Teamsters who 
help make the scholarship program 
available. | could not have made it 
without you.” 

Ms. Mariani received just one of 
hundreds of scholarships distributed 
annually to members’ college-bound 
sons and daughters through programs 
administered by the International, the 
five Conferences, and hundreds of 
Teamster local unions around the 
country—financial aid that helps them 
further their educations, train for 
occupations, and build on the strong 
background of union solidarity they’ve 
already assimilated from living in their 
union member parents’ homes. all 
their lives. 


NLRB officials in Arizona are say- 
ing that to the best of their recollec- 
tion, the award is the largest ever 
made in the state. 

Local 104 credits A.C. Lock, re- 
cording secretary, and L. D. Taylor, 
now a retired business agent with 
fighting the battle over a three-year 
period, during which the company 
twice appealed decisions of the 
NLRB. 

Their efforts were particularly 
significant in that McCown could not 
be located when the final award was 
made, but Lock and Taylor tracked 
him down and gave him the good 
news. 


Local 104 Secretary-Treasurer 
Donald E. Phillips (left) shown 
presenting backpay award of $51,515 
to Paul E. Jaynes. 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
These Teamsters Are 
Still Going Strong 


Rowland (Slim) Robinson (left) and 
Warren Phelps (right) are two 
Teamster veterans who are still 
going strong and love it. Here 
they’re being congratulated for their 
longevity on the job by Local 741 
Secretary-Treasurer Bert Fenton. 
Both men drive for McLean/ONC, 
Robinson since 1947 with a perfect 
driving record, and Phelps who’s 
been with the company since 1944 
and has driven more than three 
million miles without a chargeable 
accident. Fenton, it should be noted, 

. has been a member of Local 741 
since 1940 himself, giving him nearly & 
40 years’ standing as a Teamster 
veteran. Hang in there, fellas! a 


BRITISH COLUMBIA 


CAN. TEAMSTERS GET BIG INCREASES IN 
NEW MASTER FREIGHT AGREEMENT 


Transport Labour Relations and Locals 31 and 213 re- 
cently concluded a two-year renewal of the B.C. Master 
Freight and Cartage Agreement for the period January 1, 
1979 to December 31, 1980. Covered are some 4,500 
employees in Vancouver and other centres throughout 
British Columbia. Increases in total compensation pro- 
vided are approximately 12% in the first year and 10% 
in the second. 

Under the agreement, workers also will receive im- 
proved vacation leave; increases in the amount of cov- 
erage under their group life and A.D.&.D. policies; em- 
ployer paid Health and Welfare coverage, effective July 
1; and an increased benefit ($600/month) under their 
long-term disability plan, effective January 1, 1980. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


CB Coffee Breaks Net 
$25,000 to Aid Disabled 


Since a CB coffee break proved 
such a hit last year, raising more 
than $10,000 for the Chattanooga 
Birth Defects Center, Teamster 
Local 515 decided to try it again, 
and last month ended up topping its 
own previous efforts. A 48-hour 
coffee break sponsored by the 
Chattanooga local and promoted 
over CB radios raised more than 
$15,000 which Local 515 President 
Bobby Logan (left) presented to 

Dr. Walter Boehm of the center 
(right). Dr. Boehm noted that the 
funds will provide a year’s treatment 
for 10 to 15 children. The Teamster 
local union definitely plans to make 
the event an annual one, Logan adds. 


COLOMBIE-BRITANNIQUE 


LES TEAMSTERS RECOIVENT UNE 
NOUVEAU CONTRAT DE TRANSPORT 


Le “Transport Labour Relations’ et les locaux 31 et 
213 ont conclu récemment un renouvellement de 
deux ans de la convention maitresse du transport de 
Colombie-Britannique pour la période du 1° janvier 
1979 au 31 décembre 1980. Environ 4,500 employés 
de Vancouver et d’autres centres en Colombie-Britan- 
nique sont couverts. Les augmentations dans le niveau 
de compensation total preuves sont d’environ 12% 
la premiére année et 10% pour la seconde. 

Avec le nouvel contract, les travailleurs recevront, 
d’avantage de jour de vacances. Des augmentations 
de bénéfice pour l’assurance groupe et I’A.D. & D, a 
partir du 1¢° juillet, les benefices medicoux, et bein 
étre serant payes par l’employeur. Enfin, a partir du 
je" janvier 1980, le plan d’indemnite a long terme 
passe a $600 parmois au bien de $450 auparavant. 


By the end of this year the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission is expected 
to require labels on the larger ap- 
pliances that will reveal their com- 
parative operating costs. The new 
labels will be a real help now that 
operating expenses have become 
as vital or more so than the initial 
cost of household equipment. 

But since the labels won't be 
in use for some time, and the 
early-summer appliance sales and 
clearances are on hand, here are 
presently available facts on energy- 
saving features of some equipment. 

In general, one widespread im- 
portant development is electric ig- 
nition in place of pilot lights for 
such gas equipment as_ ranges, 
water heaters and dryers. 

RANGES: Electric ignition usually 
adds $30 to $40 to the purchase 
price of a gas range. The electric 
device replaces the gas pilot light 
in both oven and cooktop and ig- 
nites the gas only when you’re 
ready to cook. It’s estimated that 
electric ignition saves 30 percent 
to as much as 50 percent of the 
gas used in cooking. 

Electric ranges are available with 
self-cleaning, continuous cleaning 
and conventional ovens, which you 
simply clean by hand. 

The self-cleaning or _ pyrolitic 
models use high heat and clean 
most thoroughly, reducing food 
debris to a fine ash. But this type 
does use a little more electricity. 
Each cleaning probably costs 12 to 
16 cents in electricity, depending 
on local rates. The available oven 
space also is reduced a little be- 
cause of the additional insulation 
required by the high heat of self- 
cleaning ovens. 

On the other hand, the additional 
insulation tends to save fuel when 
using the oven. 

The continuous-cleaning or “cata- 
lytic” ranges cost $100 to $150 less 
than the self-cleaning type to buy, 
and also cost less to operate. The 
continuous-cleaning ranges clean 
each time you use the oven by 
constant oxydization of the oven 
debris, reducing it to a light ash. 
But oven walls don’t have the shiny 
appearance of the self-cleaning 
ovens and you still have to clean 
the shelves and racks by hand. 
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While electric ranges are avail- 
able in self-cleaning, continuous 
cleaning or conventional models, 
gas ranges come with just con- 
tinuous cleaning and conventional 
ovens; no high-heat self-cleaning 
types. 

Glass ceramic smooth-top ranges 
also are available in electric mod- 
els. They make cleaning easier (no 
drip pans and trim rings to clean) 
but use somewhat more electricity 
since the elements have higher 
wattage to transfer heat to the sur- 
face. You need to be sure to turn 
off the heat a little while before 
removing utensils to take advantage 
of the greater heat retention of the 
glass ceramic top. 

Microwave ovens save power 
since they cook in a third to a 
fourth of conventional time. But 
some manufacturers have made 
hard-to-believe claims for energy 
conservation, such as “save up to 
75 percent.” 


A portable or table-top broiler, 
electric skillet or other small ap- 
pliances you already own can save 
energy over using an oven or even 
a surface unit, because the small 
appliances have enclosed heating 
elements. Pressure cookers, too, 
take only one-third the time of con- 
ventional cooking methods. 

WATER HEATERS: Your hot- 
water heater is probably the big- 
gest fuel user of any appliance in 
your home, especially if you have a 
separate heater. 

In gas heaters, for example, a 
large utility company estimates that 
a typical family of four will use 
about 37,200 cubic feet of gas a 
year. That’s a whopping four times 
as much as the same family would 
use for its cooking range. Con- 


sumption varies, of.course, depend- 
ing on the size of the heater, how 
much it’s used, and the tempera- 
ture setting. 

Real savings are possible with 
better-grade heaters. But before 
buying anything, if your water-heat- 
ing costs seem high, first ask the 
utility company for a survey. Also 
compare costs with those of neigh- 
bors. Your difficulty may be an old 
tank with worn-out insulation. 

A widespread problem is that 
many household electric water heat- 
ers are the so-called ‘‘builder’s 
line” warranted for only five years. 
Builders cut costs by _ installing 
these cheaper models. But they 
have higher standby losses than 
the ten-year models, which have 
more and denser insulation. 

The five-year models usually 
have standby losses of over five 
watt-hours per hour per square foot. 
The ten-year models typically lose 
a little less than four watt-hours 
per hour per square foot. 

Thus the more efficient units 
soon recover their costs in power 
savings as well as lasting longer. 

A top-grade ten-year heater may 
cost as much as $80 more than a 
five-year heater of similar capacity. 
But at a typical savings of $20 to 
$30 a year, the better heater should 
be able to recover its extra cost in 
three to four years. 

It also would pay to choose a 
heater that has adjustable controls 
to provide the lowest recommended 
temperature for washers. A heater 
with two elements also provides 
faster recovery than one element. 

One way you can reduce some of 
the standby loss is by wrapping 
glass fiber insulation around the 
piping. 

DRYERS: Many families now 
avoid using their clothes dryers for 
any but the most essential purposes 
or rainy days, to conserve fuel. 

If you’re in the market for a new 
gas dryer, note that one with elec- 
tric ignition or with a mini-pilot can 
save as much as 4,800 cubic feet 
of gas a year over one with a full 
pilot. Electric ignition also is con- 
sidered to be safer. 

In general gas dryers cost less 
to operate than electric and also 
are a little faster, testers report. 


TEAMSTER 


(Above) Zhawn Stevens, son of Team- 
ster Local 886 member Tom Stevens 
(employed at TOX), goes like a fish in 


<3 the water and currently holds 8 Okla. 


* AAU swimming records: for the 50-yard, 
25 and 50-meter backstroke, 50 and 100- 
meter freestyle, 50-meter butterfly and 
breaststroke and a citizen record in the 
50-meter butterfly. He swims with the 
Aquatic Club of Enid in the eight and 
under class. 


(Below) Teamster John A. Fanucchi was 
really excited when he reeled in his line 
to discover this 37%2-lb. beauty, while 
fishing recently in San Francisco Bay 
near the Golden Gate Bridge. He’s re- 
tired now, but worked more than 30 
years at the trade as a member of Calif. 
Local 216. 


Smith (left) and Ernest C. 
Breault (right), both trac- 


Star Express, took ad- 
vantage of a recent hunt- 
ing season to bag these 
two beauties —one of 
them a four-point buck. 
Although both are avid 
bow hunters, these deer 


guns on opening day. 


Lee Roy James returned home from a 
recent weekend trip to Baja, Calif. with 
more than fish stories to tell. The striped 
marlin he’s proudly displaying was 
caught while trolling near Cabo San 
Lucas. It was taken with a live flying fish 
while the marlin was finning on top of 
the water and took the ambitious angler 
more than an hour and a half to land. 
James, an 18-year Teamster veteran 
from Local 768 in Hayward, Calif., is a 
liner mechanic at United Can. 


BE A TEAMSTER SPORT 


Want to share your favorite 
sports moment with other Team- 
sters? Just send /nternational 
Teamster a color snapshot, along 
with a brief description of the 
event and some details about 
yourself, your local union and 
your job. 

Send your photos to /nterna- 
tional Teamster, Communications 
Dept., IBT, 25 Louisiana Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 


New York Teamster Local 
294 members Richard 


tor-trailer drivers for Red 


were downed with shot- - 


MAKE 

A PART 
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VACATION 


ENERGY ~ ‘feamster 


AMERICA IN CRISIS? 


LABOR DAY 
MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 


AS OUR NATION pauses to honor its working men and women on this Labor 
Day, it can be proud that so many enjoy decent wages, working conditions and 
retirement income. Organized labor can be especially proud that it led the way. 

Today, labor unions have a vitally important role to play—one that makes them 
essential to the progress of this nation—in the protection of working people against 
the ravages of inflation. 

Without the power of collective bargaining for adequate increases or cost-of- 
living protection, many Americans now face reduced living standards. 

Today’s economy is complex. We are told we are in the throes of a recession. 
Labor must once again take the lead to protect America’s working force. 

As our nation begins to focus seriously on the enormous problems of energy 
and inflation, we can see the potential pitfalls that threaten to entrap the working 
man and woman. 

With each new trade agreement and with each import, more American jobs go 
Overseas as American capital is invested in foreign sweatshops. Meanwhile unem- 
ployment is on the increase at home. 

In the halls of the legislature, we in labor have suffered one knockdown after 
another—repeal of compulsory open-shop laws; situs picketing; labor law reform. 
We lost them all. And now all of labor is faced with the prospect of repeal of the 
Davis-Bacon Act. We in the Teamsters are fighting deregulation of the trucking 
industry. 

One thing is certain, organized labor deserves much better for the American 
workers it must serve. Organized labor is beholden only to the American people 
we serve. 


We must demand here and now a better deal for the American working man 
and woman. 

We negotiate fine wage settlements, only to watch the manufacturers raise prices 
and take them away. We negotiate good benefits, but health care is out of reach 
and those we have pensioned often go to sleep seriously wondering if they can 
afford tomorrow. 

The time has come to get tough. I don’t care where the buck stops. It all starts 
with you and me and the rest of working America. If there are to be changes it 
will be because American men and women through their unions demand a change. 

Labor must step forward during our time of crisis; and labor must be listened to. 

We can no longer be taken for granted. We want to see some results. 


Fraternally, 


oh Los e 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General President 
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G.E.B. Hears 
Quarterly Report 


On the State of the Union 


THE GENERAL EXECUTIVE 
BOARD of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters held its regular 
quarterly meeting last month and heard 
announced the results of the balloting 
for the first national agreement with 
the United Parcel Service, which was 
overwhelmingly approved by more 
than 3-to-1 in a large vote return 
from the UPS membership. 


General President Frank E. Fitz- 
simmons stated that the UPS vote was 
the culmination of a very active and 
difficult period of landmark negotia- 
tions that included approval of the 
National Master Freight Agreement 
and the National Automobile Trans- 
porters Agreement. All three agree- 
ments approved in the 90-day period 
since the last executive board meeting 
are pace-setting three-year contracts 
covering nearly a half-million Team- 
sters. 


General President Fitzsimmons said 
that all three contracts are ones that 


all Teamsters can be proud of. He 
commended the negotiating commit- 
tee’s members for their excellent work 
under the most trying and difficult of 
times. 


Organizing 


In his report the Teamster leader 
also announced that as a result of an 
NLRB election last month at the Mil- 
ler Brewery in Eden, North Carolina, 
workers voted 3-to-1 to join Team- 
sters, represented by Local Union 391. 
As a result of this spectacular Team- 
ster organizing victory, it is expected 
that when the brewery is in full pro- 
duction the union will have upwards of 
1,400 new members. In another over- 
whelming victory for Teamster or- 
ganizers in the can plant adjacent to 
Miller’s, new membership for Local 
391 is expected to swell by an addi- 
tional 350 members when that plant is 
in full production. 


Further, Local 391 has successfully 
concluded agreements with Mallory 
Battery covering 1,050 workers, and 
with Binnings Building Products, Inc., 
both in Lexington, North Carolina. 
Success in these organizing drives 
came after six months of determina- 
tion by Teamsters there. 


The Board also discussed the con- 
tinuing effort to organize non-union 
freight companies such as Overnite, 
Thurston Motor Lines, and Old Do- 
minion Freight Lines. It was reported 
that in the past two months meetings 
have been held with local union rep- 
resentatives with jurisdiction over these 
companies to discuss possible orga- 
nizing efforts for the future. Additional 
planning meetings are scheduled soon. 


Deregulation 


The General President stated that 
following President Carter’s June 21st 
announced program of deregulation of 
the trucking industry, the IBT held a 
press conference opposing the program 
and releasing its own ten-point pro- 
gram of fuel conservation and respon- 
sible regulatory reform. 


Consequently, on June 26th, the 
IBT program supporting regulation of 
the trucking industry was presented 
before the Senate Commerce, Science 
and Transportation Committee. Pres- 
ently we are also in contact with state 
legislatures opposing deregulation ef- 
forts. 


The executive board agreed that all 
affiliates should be made aware of 
these efforts so that they might sup- 
port IBT opposition to deregulation 
proposals in the state legislatures. Also, 
affiliates should be encouraged to write 
their individual Congressmen and 
Senators in opposition to the Admin- 
istration-Kennedy deregulation pro- 
posal. 


Other Action 


In other action: 

1) The Board heard a report from 
Norman Greene, director of the Air- 
line Division on current activities. It 
was reported that a final agreement 
was reached between the IBT Airline 
Division and Sedalia-Marshall-Boon- 
ville Stage, Inc. covering their pilots 
and co-pilots effective January 1, 
1979 through January 1, 1981. A 
new contract has also been ratified 
with Butler Aviation (La Guardia) as 
of May 30, 1979, with a change in 
local union jurisdiction whereby Lo- 
cal 732 now is the bargaining agent 
for employees of Butler Aviation. Fi- 
nally, it was reported that the North- 
west contract has been mailed to 
members for ratification following 17 
months of negotiations. 


2) The Board agreed to make a con- 
tribution of $10,000 (to be matched by 
the Southern Conference of Teamsters) 
to be used by Teamsters to help orga- 
nized labor repeal the right-to-work 
law in Louisiana. 


3) The Board approved no-raid 
(mutual assistance) agreements with 
three International Unions: Interna- 
tional Union of Allied, Novelty and 
Product Workers; Bakery Confection- 
ery and Tobacco Workers Interna- 
tional Union; and United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers of North America. 


It was also reported to the Board 
that on June 29th, the Teamster Work- 
shop completed its 16th session. In the 
17 months of its operation, 504 offi- 
cers and representatives from 259 local 
unions, joint councils and area confer- 
ences have attended and participated 
in the workshops. From the reaction 
and the enthusiastic participation of 
those attending sessions, the workshop 
has been judged a highly successful 
IBT program. 


Teamster General Secretary-Treas- 
urer Ray Schoessling reported to the 
Board members on the financial af- 
fairs of the union and members also 
heard extensive reports from the Legal, 
Legislative and Communications De- 
partments of the IBT. 


Ee RGIS 


National Warehouse Division Chairman Robert Holmes (center) and 
Warehouse Director John Greeley discuss the agenda with V.P. Joseph 


Morgan, who welcomed delegates to Florida. 


DELEGATES to the 30th Team- 
sters National Warehouse Division 
meeting addressed a host of problems 
facing their industry and its workers, 
yet came away from the session con- 
fident that they could meet the chal- 
lenges facing them, committed to or- 
ganizing the unorganized and deter- 
mined to unite with other union forces 
to beat back the anti-union troops 
currently knocking at labor’s back 
door. 

Productivity standards, the nation’s 
precarious economic situation, the 
threat of deregulation, and the hazards 
posed by the spreading open shop 
movement were all top priorities on 
the full agenda tackled by policy com- 
mittee delegates during the week. 

Leading the discussions that would 
affect more than half a million Team- 
sters working in warehousing were the 
division’s chairman, IBT Vice Presi- 
dent Robert Holmes of Detroit, and 
Warehouse Director John Greeley. 

The 700 delegates and guests in at- 
tendance made it clear that opposition 
would prove no match for dedicated 
unionists such as those who had con- 
vened to hear about the division’s prog- 
ress and help chart its future course. 

Teamsters General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling helped give 
direction to the discussions with their 
comments. 

Delegates shared Fitzsimmons’ con- 
cern when he spoke of negotiating 
major new agreements under the gun 
of the Administration’s wage-price 
guidelines, and of the Administra- 
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tion’s helter-skelter approach to the na- 
tion’s economic ills. “Because of people 
in government who refuse to deal with 
reality, inflation remains a serious na- 
tional problem,” Fitzsimmons. said. 
“Instead of dealing with reality, the 
Administration continues to try to 
“Kahn” the American public into be- 
lieving that wages cause inflation. 

“That is why inflation protection be- 
came a number one priority in Team- 
ster contracts.” 

“I think it is time to put the Ad- 
ministration on notice that the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters 
expects real solutions to real prob- 
lems,” Fitzsimmons said. 

“We want an end to excessive im- 
ports now . . . We want America’s 
energy developed now . . . We want 
an end to inflationary deregulation 
schemes. . . And we want an end to 
inflation—and we want to see it hap- 
pen very shortly. 

“We want political leaders,” Fitz- 
simmons said, “who will face up to 
facts, and adequately represent the 10 
million Teamsters and their families 
and all other workers now.” 

The Teamster leader urged delegates 
and the members they represent to get 
involved by telling Congress and the 
Senate how they feel. 

“Do it by letter writing, and talk- 
ing to your associates,” he urged. “Tell 
those who make the laws that if we 
do not have solutions by the next elec- 
tion we will support those who do help 
us find solutions and give us answers.” 

Calling the Warehouse Division “a 
backbone of strength and an integral 


WAREHOUSE 
DIVISION 
HOSTS SESSION 
IN FLORIDA 


part of the Teamsters Union,” General 
Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling 
noted that represented within its ranks 
are more than 25 percent of the total 
membership of the 2.2-million mem- 
ber Teamsters Union. 

In speaking of the problems facing 
delegates, Schoessling acknowledged 
first the foremost one in the field to- 
day: “the pressure you face from man- 
agement labor relations directors to 
handle the productivity problem. 

“T also am aware of the need to 
organize in many areas. And I know 
that you are presented with many other 
problems as you represent your mem- 
bership at a time when national domes- 
tic affairs are reaching crisis pro- 
portions. 

“America’s working men and women 
must no longer bear the burden. We 
have done so for too long, for so little 
in exchange,” he said. 

Turning to deregulation, Schoessling 
noted: “Deregulation is the brainchild 
of a bunch of bumbling bureaucrats 
who know there is an energy-inflation 
problem and are grappling for any so- 
lution, even the wrong one, to alleviate 
their headaches. 

“Well, we've got our own dose of 
aspirin. We must maintain the fight 
for the American consumer to uphold 
our present system of regulation for 
the trucking industry for the sake of 
our membership and the best interests 
of the consumers to be served. 

“The time has come to get tough,” 
he promised. “We are not going to 
take any more defeats in Congress and 
we are not going to let the bureau- 


crats in Washington run the show and 
continue to give America’s working 
force the shaft.” 

While the picture on the national 
scene is “not very pretty,” Schoessling 
assured delegates that the outlook at 
IBT headquarters is more optimistic. 

“We'll be leading the fight in Wash- 
ington against those who would slash 
your wages and jobs, jeopardize your 
health and safety or attack your rights 
to compete as consumers in the Amer- 
ican marketplace. 

“That is what your union is for and 
that is what we intend to do in your 
behalf,” he concluded. 

Delegates were welcomed to Flor- 
ida and the division meeting by IBT 
Vice President Joseph Morgan, also 
director of the Southern Conference 
of Teamsters. Morgan’s comments 
took a serious note when after com- 
menting on the excellent national mas- 
ter freight agreement recently nego- 
tiated, he reminded delegates that some 
large companies still operate non-union. 

Morgan urged delegates to go after 
such companies as Winn-Dixie and or- 
ganize them into the Teamsters Union. 
“We have been able to survive in the 
past; we will be able to survive in the 
future, but we must not quit. I urge 
this division to not only worry about 
our future contracts but to organize 
today to bring new workers into the 
ranks,” he said. 

Chairman Holmes seconded those 
thoughts when he noted the situation 
with the recent independent truckers’ 
strike. “Those people can be orga- 
nized,” Holmes noted, “but only if this 
division makes up its mind to do so. 
They have to pick up; they have to 
deliver—and no matter where they 
come from or where they deliver, some 
of us handle their commodities. So I’m 
for organization,” he added. 

In his comments, Teamster Vice 
President George Mock referred to 
many problems plaguing the warehous- 
ing industry today, including the threat 
from runaway employers and the in- 
troduction of company-imposed pro- 
ductivity standards. He too emphasized 
the need to organize to maintain the 
union’s current position of strength. 

Mock urged delegates to rededicate 
themselves to the division’s original 
goals by “tracking down runaway com- 
panies who fold in the night only to 
reenter business in another right-to- 
work state. Let’s go out and organize 
them,” he said “and I'll pledge to you 
all the help I can give.” 

Teamster Vice President Sam Pro- 
venzano touched on another important 
area in his remarks—the current bar- 
rage of anti-labor legislation coming 


Delegates to the Warehouse session are shown at top. Speakers who addressed them 
included: (second row) Vice Presidents Sam Provenzano and John Cleveland, Fleming 
Campbell, Guests Wayne Horvitz and Curtis McClain; (third row) Guests William Wynn, 
Patrick Gorman, John Prior, James Driscoll and Bruce Trojak; (fourth row) Teamsters 
Matt Abboud, Bob Coy, Bill Griffin, Jack Jorgensen and IBT Chief Labor Counsel David 
Previant; (fifth row) Teamster Staffers R. V. Durham, David Sweeney, Donald Rodgers, 
Norman Weintraub and Wallace Clements. Vice President George Mock spoke at meeting 
and was honored with a special award, here being presented by V.P. Robert Holmes 
(left photo). Vice President Harold Gibbons was similarly honored but, unable to attend 
the meeting, was given his award at a later date (photo at right). 
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out of Washington. “The problems 
we're confronted with today derive 
directly from this continuous flow 
of legislation that is strictly anti-labor. 

“We need each other,” he added, 
urging delegates to work together to 
oppose “legislative tactics that make 
labor the scapegoat.” 

IBT Vice President John Cleveland 
addressed the “nagging” productivity 
issue that has been plaguing the ware- 
housing industry and also spoke of 
the need to organize, noting that the 
problem isn’t a new one. “I can recall 
25 years ago when I was organizing 
in South Carolina, seeing guys working 
in the produce department sometimes 
18 hours a day come out and sleep in 
their cars rather than go home, since 
most of them lived 50 miles away from 
the distribution center. And even then, 
the organized produce worker was 
working eight hours, making much 
better pay than that guy doing the 
same work for much less,” he said. 

“One day these people will all be 
organized,” he pledged, because the 
Teamsters are training the young folks 
who'll have the know-how and speak 
the language that the workers will un- 
derstand and will respond to. 

Representing Eastern Conference 
Director Joseph Trerotola was his ad- 
ministrative assistant, Fleming Camp- 
bell, who also discussed the current 
anti-union trend. 

“The salvation of this union as in 
any other union is that we never stand 
still—we either go forward or we go 
backwards,” Campbell concluded, and 
in the Teamsters, the direction is usu- 
ally forward. 

Guest speakers at the meeting in- 
cluded: Wayne Horvitz, director of 
the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service, who discussed the current 
national bargaining scene, complicated 
as it is by the Administration’s wage- 
price guidelines, and offered delegates 
some insights into the labor/manage- 
ment relationship. 

While complimenting Teamsters as 
“bargainers who field some of the best 
negotiators I have ever come in con- 
tact with,’ Horvitz warned delegates 
that “collective bargaining these days 
is showing severe strain. As mediators 
we are only the stewards of the system 
which is yours,” he added. 

“Collective bargaining is beset by 
problems; it always will be. Labor/ 
management committees must respond 
with courage, daring and a willingness 
to take risks. If we do not, we will risk 
losing a system that is crucial to all of 
us,” he said in urging delegates to 
avoid “confrontation politics” in their 
negotiations in favor of serious dia- 
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logue on such subjects as productivity. 

Curtis McClain, secretary-treasurer 
of the International Longshoremen’s 
and Warehousemen’s Union, cited 
years of cooperation between the 
ILWU and the Teamsters, in urging 
the two groups to unite once again to 
oppose forces who would tear down 
organized labor. 

“It’s time we in labor stop and take 
an inventory,” he said, “It’s time to get 
tough.” He added: “Our country is in 
a mess and if things are going to be 
turned around, we in labor must help. 
We are going to have to stick together, 
to talk, to reach a common under- 
standing. Our groups have cooperated 
before in our negotiations and in deal- 
ing with employers on the job. “Maybe 
we're missing the boat by not tackling 
some of our other problems together.” 

Bringing greetings from the new 
United Food and Commercial Workers 
Union to warehouse delegates was Wil- 
liam Wynn, its president, who pledged 
to Teamsters at the session the same 
mutual respect and support shown 
them by the Butchers and Retail Clerks 
in the past. 

“Every union in this country has got 
to start to move and to grow and 
achieve the purposes that labor unions 
were started for,” he emphasized. “We 
must do it for our members and to 
extend our benefits to non-union 
workers who need it more than ever.” 

Wynn introduced Pat Gorman, 
president emeritus of the Meat Cutters 
Union, who mesmerized the audience 
with his stirring tales of the early 
years of the labor movement. 

Gorman related many stories of 


inter-union solidarity over the past 
half century that helped forge the 


General President Frank E. Fitzsimmons and General Secretary-Treasurer Ray Schoessling, 


Teamsters into the massive national 
presence it is today and spoke of the 
mutual help given and received be- 
tween the two unions over the course 
of their history. “The Teamsters will 
continue to grow because they have 
what it takes and they give help,” the 
longtime labor leader said. 


John Prior, corporate vice president 
with Super Valu Stores, gave delegates 
the view from across the bargaining 
table, when he addressed them as a 
member of the Joint Labor Manage- 
ment Committee of the Retail Food 
Industry, in which the Teamsters par- 
ticipate. 

The group provides a forum for 
negotiation and discussion of issues 
affecting us collectively, with our goals 
being improved collective bargaining 
and increased communication, he told 
delegates. It is working well, and 
really, “it is the only game in town,” 
he added. “If both of us—labor and 
management—do not solve our prob- 
lems, there is a third party willing 
and ready to do it for us.” 


The “Teamsters are the most re- 
spected union in the world,” he added. 
“Your most valuable asset is your 
word, your bond—and if you “can 
transfer this kind of trust, and com- 
mitment to all the members of the 
JLM committee, there is no limit to 
what we can do together.” 


One speaker who held the rapt at- 
tention of delegates was Dr. James 
Driscoll of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology who discussed one 
of the most hotly contested issues 
in warehousing today—productivity 
standards and current approaches to 
the problem. 


both of whom addressed the Warehouse Conference Policy Meeting, here meet with some 
future Teamsters, children of delegates to the session, at a special party for the youngsters. 


Driscoll exploded some popularly 
regarded “myths” about productivity 
standards, such as the belief that unions 
restrict productivity, and suggested 
that instead of a system which offers 
incentives and punishments to workers 
for performance, other systems might 
work just as well or better. He urged 
the Teamsters to experiment with alter- 
natives to the kind of standard now 
being used in the warehouse industry. 
It all boils down to “making a job 
that’s fit for a human being to do,” he 
said. 

“There’s a role for unions to play 
(on the productivity issue) and the 
payoff is there, not just in terms of 
productivity, but in terms of increas- 
ing your membership and doing a 
better job for the members you cur- 
rently have,” he concluded, after which 
he answered questions from delegates. 

Bruce Trojak of the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters Pension Fund, 
also was included on the program to 
speak to delegates covered by the plan. 

He went over recent changes in the 
plan, explained how recent increases 
in the National Master Freight agree- 
ment would affect benefits, and took 
questions from the audience. 

Matt Abboud, political director 
for Joint Council 13, took the podium 
to thank Teamsters for their assist- 
ance in making the recent battle to 
defeat a right-to-work amendment on 
the Missouri ballot a successful one. 

“We all joined hands and we closed 
ranks,” he said. “We want to express 
our gratitude not only to the Inter- 
national Union but all the local unions 
who made contributions. By helping 
us, you probably also helped yourself,” 
he noted. 

J.C. 43  Secretary-Treasurer Bob 
Coy spoke about the Sears, Roebuck 
situation and recent litigation concern- 
ing Local 243. 

Recent labor cases affecting the 
warehouse industry and NLRB rules 
governing election procedures and 
other legal areas were explained to 
delegates by David Previant, IBT chief 
labor counsel. 

Previant urged all local unions to 
take particular care in union elections, 
should any locals have them upcoming, 
by following not only the mandates 
of the union’s constitution, but the la- 
bor laws as well. He briefly filled them 
in on what the laws mandate in terms 
of withdrawal cards, use of member- 
ship lists, etc. 

Delegates also heard reports from 
International Union department heads 
including: R. V. Durham, director of 
the safety and health department; Dave 
Sweeney, director of the legislative de- 
partment; Don Rodgers, director of 


energy and government relations; and 
Norman Weintraub, chief economist 
for the union. 

R. V. Durham gave delegates a run- 
down on safety provisions included in 
the new master freight agreement, de- 
tailed several recent studies and sur- 
veys that are showing marked safety 
differences between Teamster drivers 
and regulated common carriers and the 
other vehicles on the highways, and 
reported that as a result of a recent 
truck drive quality survey in which 
Teamsters participated and _ terms 
negotiated in the NMF agreement, the 
Department of Transportation is now 
moving to improve maintenance re- 
quirements on vehicles some five years 
after the union first began recom- 
mending changes. 

Much has been happening in the 
safety and health field, Durham re- 
ported, all of which will benefit the 
workers, 

David Sweeney gave delegates a 
Congressional update, detailing actions 
being taken on deregulation, soft drink 
franchising rules, efforts to deregulate 
the communications industry, and 
other issues in which the Union is in- 


RESOLUTIONS 


Resolutions Committee Chairman 
Paul Steinberg from the Central Con- 
ference of Teamsters also introduced 
into the record four resolutions for 
the consideration of policy committee 
members, all of which were unani- 
mously adopted. One honored the 
memory of Local 563 Secretary- 
Treasurer Robert E. Schlieve, a long- 
time participant in the warehouse di- 
vision, who died suddenly while 
preparing to attend the latest session. 

Another honored Vice President 
George E. Mock, the first director of 
the division, for “‘his untiring and 
selfless dedication to our members and 
our local union officers.” 

A third resolution honored the con- 
tributions of Vice President Harold 
J. Gibbons, former chairman of the 
division, as a visionary “trade unionist 
who dared to do mighty things,” not 
only on behalf of Teamsters members, 
but for all working men and women. 

A fourth resolution, “We Have 
Prevailed,” commended the national 
negotiating committee for its tireless 
efforts to achieve a new national mas- 
ter freight agreement and lauded 
Teamster leaders for their struggles 
against the specter of deregulation and 
other challenges such as the right to 
work movement which threaten the 
security of organized labor. 


volved. “We are, politically and legis- 
latively, probably in the toughest shape 
as far as the labor movement is con- 
cerned since the 1920's,” Sweeney 
noted. “We are back to basics. You as 
trade unionists can no longer sit back 
and ignore the political and legislative 
facts of life,” he said, urging delegates 
to get involved politically. “Whether 
it’s defeating efforts to repeal Davis- 
Bacon or other legislation, we must 
do the job and raise the dollars it takes 
to be viable politically,” Sweeney urged. 

Don Rodgers spoke to delegates 
about both the latest energy delibera- 
tions in Washington, D.C., and the 
impact of the President’s request that 
his cabinet resign. 

“I’ve been listening to your speakers 
over the past few days, saying things 
like ‘labor is in trouble’ and ‘we 
need to improve our skills in collec- 
tive bargaining—those are healthy 
signs,” Rodgers noted. “Because all of 
labor’s brightest moments have come 
during periods of turmoil and attack. 
And if we can see the problems, then 
we can really come together and 
achieve something. That is cause for 
optimism,” he concluded. 

Norman Weintraub, the union’s 
chief economist, discussed the latest 
round of Teamster negotiations and 
how the government’s wage-price 
guidelines affected them. He also of- 
fered delegates all the help the Inter- 
national could provide in interpreting 
the government’s guidelines during ne- 
gotiations, went over how to compute 
the cost of living adjustments and 
urged negotiators to be cautious in 
their bargaining. 

“Employers will be only too glad 
to follow the guidelines,’ he noted. 
“But we have given you a model con- 
tract to use as a guide, and there are 
ways to get a decent contract and still 
be within the government’s standards.” 


During the business sessions, Con- 
ference reports were given by: Bob 
Sims, Eastern Conference of Team- 
sters; Sam Smith, Central Conference 
of Teamsters; A. W. Parker from 
Southern Conference of Teamsters; 
Jerome Vercruse, Western Conference 
of Teamsters, and Peter Moslinger, 
Canadian Conference of Teamsters. 
They discussed recent organizing de- 
velopments, campaigns in progress in 
their various areas, changes in the 
warehousing industry, the need for 
coordinated bargaining, and union- 
busting efforts now under way in the 
warehouse field. 

When it was over, delegates con- 
cluded the session had been one of the 
most productive ever, and emerged 
encouraged by the new channels of 
communication that had been opened. 
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ACCORDING to the Wall Street 
Journal, “Charles Estes, president of 
Great Coastal Express Inc., loves to 
flash a laminated copy of a check for 
$961,653.67. It came to him from the 
Teamsters Union, and it represents 
damages awarded by a federal court 
jury following a bitter strike against 
the Richmond, Va. trucking company.” 


Wall Street Journal writer Jerry 
Landauer reported that Estes keeps a 
copy of the three-year old check on 
his desk, but that he is now reluctant 
to say how he got it. According to 
Landauer, Estes told him, “I don’t 
think it’s a good idea to give out any 
information.” 


In a Richmond, Va., hearing, July 
12 and 13, the IBT asked Judge Rob- 
ert R. Merhige, Jr., of U. S. District 
Court to set aside the award to Great 
Coastal because it believes Great 
Coastal non-union employees damaged 
their own equipment with firearms, in- 
struments and rocks at the direction 
of management and then blamed 
the Teamsters. As evidence, the union 
produced a non-union witness, Robert 
G. Seward, who admitted he lied un- 
der oath at the original trial when he 
blamed the violence on the union. He 
now testifies that he, in fact, damaged 
his own equipment. After intensive 
cross-examination, another witness Ed- 
mond Nuckols admitted he went on a 
non-union raid of another trucking 
company where tires were punctured 
during the strike. 


When asked specifically if they dam- 
aged their own equipment, Nuckols 
and five other non-union Great Coastal 
employees took the Fifth Amendment. 
Under advice from his lawyers, Charles 
Estes did not testify. 


While incidences of non-union com- 
pany employees damaging their own 
equipment and then blaming it on 
union members are well known, court- 
room proof of such activities has 
rarely, if ever, occurred. If Judge 
Merhige rules for the union, the case 
will be a landmark for organized la- 
bor. 


Attorneys for Great Coastal argued 
strenuously that, although a 1972 jury 
heard much testimony about alleged 
Teamster violence, it was instructed to 
disregard that testimony. That jury 
returned a $1.3-million award to Great 
Coastal. The $961,000 award which 
came from a second trial, they said, 
was for secondary boycotting only, 
although the finding of liability in the 
first trial was allowed to stand. 


Teamsters lawyers countered that 
deliberate fraud was perpetrated on 
the court through prejured and con- 


trived testimony by the plaintiff (Great 
Coastal) and that previous courts have 
ruled in such cases that such charges 
be dismissed instantly. A general rule 
of law prohibits monetary benefits to 
those engaged in fraudulent activities. 

At this time, the Teamsters Union is 
asking only that its money be returned. 
Any violation of criminal law, such as 
fraud or perjury, would have to be 
prosecuted by the government and the 
courts. 

Newspaper reports of the original 
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trials, in which the Teamsters were 
described as violent thugs, have been 
distributed by anti-union forces for 
many years. They show up particularly 
whenever the union attempts to orga- 
nize workers in the South. They were 
prominent, for example, in last year’s 
campaign to organize Overnite Trans- 
portation. 

The case was reopened after the IBT 
had obtained a sworn affidavit from 
Robert Seward, a former non-union 
driver for Great Coastal. In that affi- 
davit, confirmed by Seward and his 
wife Betty at the hearing, Seward said 


he threw a brick through the wind- 
shield of his truck and fired 22-caliber 
bullets into the trailer on instructions 
from William Funai, terminal manager 
at the time. 

Seward reports Mr. Estes once 
handed him $500 and promised his 
family an all-expense-paid vacation 
in the Bahamas. 

Funai, who took the Fifth Amend- 
ment at the hearing, refused to talk to 
Landauer, “I’ve got no comment, no 
comment whatever. I’m a busy man. 
Goodbye.” 

Seward’s testimony was backed in 
a pre-trial affidavit by William Stagg, 
assistant terminal manager at the time 
of the strike. Stagg also told of a 
secret meeting room. “I later learned 
that certain Great Coastal employees 
had met at this room and then inflicted 
violence upon the equipment of Great 
Coastal competitors.” 

When another non-union driver, 
Charles Martini, was asked at a pre- 
trial hearing if sabotage was encour- 
aged by the company during the strike, 
he replied, ““The way I understood it, 
by some of the company officials, it 
was appreciated.” 

Which official? 

“Mr. Estes.” 

Testimony of various witnesses 
showed that Mr. Estes was very grate- 
ful to those who scabbed during the 
strike. Landauer reported that six got 
$1,000 as a “token of the company’s 
appreciation,” while Mr. Funai re- 
ceived $8,900 by “special agreement.” 
Another management official, Ed 
Flynn, reportedly received $8,400. 

Flynn, according to Seward, was 
instrumental in circulating a decertifi- 
cation petition, purportedly composed 
by employees. Mrs. Seward testified 
she copied that petition at her home 
and then was told to burn the original. 
When Landauer asked Flynn about 
this, he said, “I don’t have any com- 
ment to make at all.” 

In any event, Mrs. Seward was de- 
cidedly unhappy about the small $500 
reward her husband received. “‘My hus- 
band drove through the strike and 
picket lines the same as the other men. 
Yet they got a thousand dollars; he 
was definitely entitled to $1,000. That’s 
the way I look at it. That’s the way it 
Sse 

Judge Merhige, when told Estes was 
not going to testify, said, “Mr. Estes 
is going to testify somewhere, because 
I have asked the United States Attor- 
ney’s Office to reconvene the grand 
jury and look into this matter.” 

Merhige said he did not believe he 
would rule on the case until the grand 
jury investigations were concluded. 


Activist John 


HEY WEREN’T JUST HORSES. They were sleek war 

: animals and uniformed men were riding them. 

The troop of 50 mounted police moved forward 
at a slow pace. The officers wore cloth caps and rested 
their fists on their thighs, aiming 3-foot-long billy clubs 
toward the gray sky covering Detroit, Michigan. 

John White listened to the leisurely clop-clop of the 
hooves. He was scared. He never before had seen horse 
police coming at him. The toughness of Heinrich 
(Heine) Pickert’s mounted cops was well-known in De- 
troit, a city agonized by depression strikes and picket- 
line battles in 1937. 

White was frightened even though he was one of 
hundreds of United Auto Worker pickets. With them 
were scores of Teamsters and a few men from other 
unions volunteering to help the strikers. They were 
massed tightly in a half-moon wedge across the front 
of the gate leading into the Federal Screw Works plant. 
A high iron fence was at their backs. They were deter- 
mined to block the gate against strike-breaking workers. 

The mounted police, three in the front rank, kept 
coming. The following lines of blue uniforms spread 
outward in a V. Behind the police, White could see, 
came a straggly parade of dozens of strike-breaking men 
hungry for work. A few carried lunch pails. 

Waiting there in the crowd of men, John White found 
himself remembering his father’s words: “Never be a 
scab or an informer. I can forgive you almost anything 
else.” The pickets on the line began bellowing, “Scabs!” 
Some of the pickets were armed with two-by-fours or 
rocks. Others. waited with a ‘medicinal’ concoction pre- 
pared especially for the horses they knew would come. 
Now the pickets shook their fists and roared defiance 
together. 

Still the mounted police plodded forward. John White 
began to realize the force was more like cavalry. Well- 


schooled, the animals showed no fear nor did the police- 
men riding them. White, 25 years old, knew something 
about horses. As a boy in Ottawa, Canada, he had 
groomed horses in a dairy barn. But he had never seen 
animals as tall as the 1,500-pounders being ridden by 
the cops. 


of mounted police was within 10 feet of the strikers. 

Pickert, leader of what union men in Detroit called 

‘the cossacks,’ was an autocratic cop. He always 
wore white gloves when bringing his troop into a strike- 
breaking situation. 

As if hypnotized, White watched the policemen 
lower their billies from on high. They aimed the clubs 
like lances at the chests of the strikers. The mounties 
edged sideways into the crowd of pickets. It was push 
and stand fast for a few seconds. A couple of strikers 
were knocked off their feet. The melee erupted. 

There was only one tactic: Stop the horses. John 
White reached to the left side of a horse head to grab 
a bridle. Before he could touch leather, a club walloped 
him on the right shoulder. He fell. Clubs and boards 
were swinging. Rocks were flying. Men started to bleed. 
Horses, ‘doctored’ at the rear by strikers, began bucking 
and throwing their riders. Police were down and so were 
pickets. The strike-breakers, suffering wild attack, ran 
away—many of them bleeding. 

Pickert’s mounties broke off the battle when they 
saw the path was blocked and there was nothing to 
protect anymore. The cops began aiding their fallen 
wounded. They clubbed any picket foolish enough to 
venture near. 

John White felt exhausted but happy. The UAW 
strikers, with the aid of the Teamsters and others, had 


Jz WHITE SPIED Heine Pickert when the first line 
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won the day of stitches. It was the first time White had 
ever come in contact with the unyielding Teamsters. 
Little did he know that years later he would become a 
member of that union. 

Meanwhile, the scabs were gone, leaving their pails 
behind them. The Federal Screw Works strike, lasting 
three bloody weeks, would become famous in Detroit 
history. 


EARLY 20 YEARS PASSED before John White joined 
| N the Teamsters Union. In the interim, he arose 

to leadership and then lost in a UAW political 
struggle; saw U.S. Navy service as a boilermaker in the 
South Pacific during World War II; toiled briefly for 
the United Mine Workers; worked for a radical labor 
newspaper, The Michigan Herald, and became a target 
of a congressional investigating committee. 

On a warm autumn day in the early 1950’s, John 
White was at home watching a televised baseball game 
for the first time. It was the start of a National League 
playoff series between the Dodgers and the Giants. 

Two FBI agents appeared at the screen door. The 
agents politely introduced themselves. They asked 
through the latched door if they could speak with White. 
White did not get up from his chair, again remember- 
ing fatherly advice: Police never visit to help you. 

“No,” said John White. He felt his life was an open 
book. He thought the only thing the FBI wanted from 
him—and they had made several efforts to contact 
him—was to gain information harmful to somebody else. 

The agents persisted. 

John White, a Dodger fan, kept staring at the TV 
set. The ballplayers were performing in black and white. 
He spoke courteously to the agents: 

“The biggest event of my life is taking place this 
afternoon. I haven’t got time to talk to you or any- 
body else. I’m going to watch this ball game. So, you'll 
excuse me.” 

The FBI agents departed as quietly as they had ar- 
rived. A few weeks later, John White was fired without 
cause from his job at a chemical plant. Worse, the union 
to which he belonged (non-Teamster) scheduled a hear- 
ing to consider expelling him. He was one of those citi- 
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zens. defying congressional zealots of the time. 

John White’s teenage daughter, Nancy, could not 
believe the union would consider kicking him out. She 
insisted on going to the hearing with her father. The 
girl asked for permission to speak. She made an im- 
passioned talk about her father’s commitment to union- 
ism. The hearing board, moved by the girl, decided to 
allow White to remain a member of the union. 


year, he could not find a job anywhere in Detroit. 

In 1954, a friend suggested he might get work trans- 
porting trucks from a General Motors plant located in 
Pontiac, Michigan. 

Driveaway was booming as an industry. A driver 
could haul two or three tractors in tandem to a faraway 
city and return home by plane, train or bus. So John 
White went to work for Fleet Carrier Corporation. He 
became a member of Teamster Local 614 in Pontiac. 


He liked the job. But he was in doubt as to whether 
he wanted to be away from home that much. Too, the 
Fur and Leatherworkers Union offered him a chance 
to get back into organizing. They wanted him to go into 
the southland. 

About the same time, the company gave White a trip 
hauling two pickup trucks on a towbar all the way to 
Harlingen, Texas. That was the convincer. White saw 
nice country new to him. He earned $185 for the 4-day 
ride. He liked the comfortable train that returned him 
to Pontiac. He decided to keep driving. 

Anyway, John White had four growing daughters. 
He needed income to start them in college soon. So 
he logged the long distances and delivered the heavy 
rolling equipment around the nation. 

White’s family always was foremost in his mind. 
That was perhaps the main reason he never ran for 
union office in the Teamsters. It was not that he was 
no longer an activist. He had been through it all before. 
He felt no need to repeat the struggle. 


There came a time when John White’s wife died. 
It was a family tragedy. Years later, he married Flora 
Hummel who had studied under Fernand Lamaze in 
France, founder of the natural childbirth technique. 
Returning from Paris, Flora became a nurse and began 
seeking acceptance of the so-called Lamaze Method. 
She founded the Childbirth Without Pain Educational 
Association and remains its director today. 


J%: WHITE DROPPED out of organized labor. For a 


a strong interest in the affairs of Teamster Local 

614 during his later years of work. The union 
was handicapped by the built-in problem of trying to 
police a contract covering 5,000 members driving every 
highway route in the nation. 

White began to believe he and other drivers some- 
times were shortchanged in the paycheck. Computing 
driveaway pay involved a complicated formula based 
upon equipment lengths, weights and mileage. There 
was plenty of room for error. Few drivers could accu- 
rately determine the correct pay due them. 

When White would point out what he thought was 
a discrepancy in his pay, the dispatcher would say: “Aw, 
well. We'll take care of it next time around.” The only 
thing was—next time around never came around. 


Another problem nagged White and it was common 


FP": AND ALWAYS a union man, John White took 


to all drivers. It was the matter of road operating ex- 
pense, not always approved. Once the company dis- 
bursement officer quibbled about the cost of getting a 
flat tire repaired on the road. The official wrote a note 
to White about the expense, “Be more specific.” In 
disgust, White replied with his own note, “The tubular 
apparatus that supports the vehicle was voided of its 
pressurized rotundity.” 

John White refreshed his mathematical memory. He 
began to explain payroll intricacies to other drivers. 
Soon they all began attending union meetings whenever 
they were in off the road. It took some time but the 
membership convinced the officers that more attention 
must be paid to this aspect of the collective bargaining 
agreement. Payrolls became more accurate. 

Through the years, White often was given leaves of 
absence by the company at the union’s request. He 
would then assist in Local 614 organizing campaigns or 
sometimes help in community service programs in which 
the Teamsters were involved. He invariably contributed 
original ideas toward achieving whatever goal was 
sought. 


came to John White through his father. The 

elder White had been an organizer for the 
Paperworkers Union in Canada before drifting to De- 
troit in the early 1920’s. The son followed a few years 
later. 

John White’s first job in Detroit was as an office 
boy in 1927. He was a 15-year-old wise kid who learned 
how to get around the education system’s truancy arm. 
By 1929, he had a job as a welder’s helper. He was in 
the Fisher Body Division of a General Motors plant. 
The work—during the busy model change period—was 
12 hours a day, 7 days a week, and lasted 3 months. 

Once White was one of 20 other workers on the line 
who felt they were being cheated. Their regular pay was 
50 cents an hour. By some miracle of accounting, they 
never received promised bonuses at the end of the pay 
period. The men walked into the supervisor’s office to 
complain. They were fired. 

John White’s father later explained where the son 
had erred in his complaint; that a handful of men 
among 10,000 in the plant could get nowhere. It took 
50 percent plus one. It was a hard lesson. The father 
also feared the son would be blackballed among Detroit 
employers. So John changed his name to Jack White. 
He managed to get on at another GM plant undetected 
by the company’s spy system designed to ferret out 
union-minded workers. 

After being on the job five years, White decided in 
1934 that he wanted to get married. He asked for a 
weekend off at the height of the model change in the 
autumn. He was told that if he did not show up Satur- 
day and Sunday, that his card would be pulled the next 
Monday. 


White married and honeymooned anyway. He re- 
turned to work on the fateful Monday and found he 
was fired. He went to a bar and made threats about the 
lawsuit he would bring against the company. Stool 
pigeons relayed the threats and the company, fearful of 
new federal law, took him back on the job. 


I {° ATTITUDES about work and unionism originally 


over the United States and Canada became a 


D ELIVERING TRUCKS and heavy buses to cities all 
way of life for John White when he began driv- 


ing at the age of 42. It was a college on wheels. The 
nice part was that a man could make a good livelihood 
under the Teamster contract. 

Few people ever discuss the loneliness of the over- 
the-road truck driver. Not even the drivers themselves. 
It is solo work and the loneliness comes and goes. For 
this and other reasons, long-haul men are intrigued by 
the ways in which other people overcome loneliness. 

John White will never forget the woman on a hill 
in southern Missouri. At truck stops, he had heard 
about an apparition that appeared high atop a bluff 
overlooking a detour highway. 

There was a bonneted farm woman who sat in the 
driver’s seat of an old passenger car. The car was 
polished, without wheels, and propped on blocks. When- 
ever the farm woman saw a truck coming along the 
highway below, she would pretend she was steering the 
immobile auto. Suddenly, the woman would remove one 
hand from the wheel and wave vigorously at the pass- 
ing truck. 

As did most other truck drivers who received the 
surprising greeting, John White smiled and returned 
the salute from his tractor cab. 

White still treasures a log book for the 30-day period 
in which he covered the four corners of the U.S. while 
transporting trucks: Trips to Portland, Oregon; Los 
Angeles, California; Miami, Florida, and Ft. Kent, 
Maine, at the Canadian border. 

He prides himself on having been one of five mem- 
bers of Local 614 who were selected as skilled drivers 
to haul vessels of liquid oxygen and hydrogen from 
Tonawanda, New York, to missile defense sites through- 
out the nation. 


HEN HE RETIRED as a driver in 1974 at the age 

W of 62, John J. White embarked upon an en- 
tirely new activity. He inspired the creation 

of the Michigan Conference of Teamsters retiree pro- 


gram and helped establish a network of local union 
retiree clubs. 


This success encouraged the mayor of Detroit to ap- 
point White to the policy board of the Detroit-Wayne 
County Area Agency on Aging in 1975. Two years later, 
he was named chairman. The agency is responsible for 
administering $7 million in federal grants for services 
to 360,000 citizens 60 years and older as provided under 
the Older American Act of 1965. 


John White’s early rough-and-tumble years in labor 
prompt him to insist that workers need unions much as 
doctors, lawyers, dentists and businessmen need their 
various associations, adding: “A union gives you a way 
to deal with your problems on the job . . . . to protect the 
one-third of your life that you spend at work.” 


Aside from the growth of a few new unions, observes 
White, most of organized labor’s older unions have gone 
downhill in the past decade with the net result of an 
overall decline in membership. He says: “No matter 
what the reasons for the decline, the Teamsters Union 
is the only old-line union that has continued to grow 
despite enormous slander and vilification heaped upon 
ae 

The reason one of every 50 workers in the U.S. today 
is a Teamster is simple in John White’s opinion: 

“The Teamsters have shown over and over again that 
they are the trailblazers of organized labor.” 
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THE OILY 
DILEMMA 
ON ENERGY 


THERE IS a certain vicarious advan- 
tage which accrues to those who have 
sat in long gas lines. One gets an 
education in street knowledge, a kind 
of grass roots education in the motor- 
ing public’s conception of the energy 
shortage. 

Leaning against the fender of that 
glorious eight-cylinder gas guzzler now 
surviving only on fumes and with the 
needle on the gas gauge wilted on 
empty, strangers converse and a con- 
census evolves: 

—“The oil companies are ripping 
us off.” 

—‘When gas gets to $1.50 per gal- 
lon, there’ll be plenty.” 

—‘When the oil companies extract 
the last nickle of profit from oil, 
there’ll be plenty of alternative fuel.” 

—‘“The bureaucrats have made a 
mess of it.” 
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—‘“If only that guy in the White 
House knew what he was doing.” 


The litany goes on and on until you 
inch the old jalopy up to the pump 
an hour and a half later and the 
starved gas tank gulps itself full. 


Then suddenly, as the needle once 
again stands erect against full, one 
feels secure again, almost powerful. 


It’s hardly the kind of study upon 
which to base a national energy policy, 
but it does demonstrate the anger and 
frustration of the American public, 
many of which are yet to be convinced 
that any energy shortage exists. 


The confusion is not surprising. 
Government announcements, often on 
the same day, contradict each other. 
Two officials of the same Administra- 
tion have disagreed in public. In a 
suit brought by the State of Maryland 


challenging the fairness of the state’s 
allotment of gasoline, state officials 
had to subpoena “secret” data from 
the oil companies. That fact alone 
gives credence to the premise that the 
government is floundering in a sea of 
ignorance as it grapples with the en- 
ergy problem and the assumption that 
the only valid energy data is safely 
locked away from the public in big oil 
company vaults. 

About the only thing the American 
public knows for certain is that energy 
costs in the first five months of 1979 
have risen over 34 percent while the 
overall rate of annualized inflation is 
running at 13 percent. 

The political implications of energy 
are worth considering. Our last two 
Presidents have either failed to seek 
reelection to a second term or have 


not finished the second term. Lyndon 
Johnson was brought down by Viet- 
nam and didn’t see a second term. 
Richard Nixon was brought down by 
Watergate and didn’t finish his second 
term. 

There is good money available at 
attractive odds that President Carter 
will not get his party’s nomination for 
a second term because of the way he 
has handled the nation’s energy prob- 
lems. 

How did it all begin and where did 
it start? 

In 1970, OPEC countries were 
charging $1.80 per barrel for oil. No 
one had any problem with that espe- 
cially considering that inflation was a 
problem worldwide. The next several 
years were kind to energy users. OPEC 
charged $2.18 per barrel in 1971, 
$2.48 in 1972, and $2.59 in 1973. In 
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1974, October to be exact, war ex- 
ploded in the Middle East and the 
Arab boycott jumped the price of 
OPEC oil to a whopping $10.95, 

The following year, 1975, the price 
dropped a bit to $10.45, but then be- 
gan a steady rise which brought the 
energy shortage and its effects on in- 
flation home to the American public. 

In 1976, OPEC oil went to $11.51. 
In 1977 it jumped to $12.09, in 1978 
to $12.70. In January, 1979, it was 
selling oil to importing nations for 
$13.34. In April, those mysterious 
sheiks met and hiked the price to 
$14.57. Then, in July they met again 
for their oily mischief and OPEC oil 
went to $20 per barrel with surcharges 
hiking it to $23.50 in some OPEC 
nations. 


OPEC? What is that all about? 
OPEC stands for Organization of Pet- 
roleum Exporting Countries. It is a 
cartel. What is a cartel? It is an asso- 
ciation of industrialists, business firms, 
etc., for establishing a national or inter- 
national monopoly by price fixing. 

Who are thev? Algeria, Ecuador, 
Gabon, Indonesia, Iran, Iraq, Kuwait, 
Libya, Nigeria, Qatar, Saudi Arabia, 
United Arab Emirates, Venezuela. 

From these OPEC nations, the U.S. 
imports 9.5 million barrels of oil a 
day. From the passionate rhetoric at 
the gas lines comes the street wisdom 
that OPEC has a gun at our heads. 
From the latest OPEC increase to a 
maximum of $23.50 per barrel, it is 
estimated that the American motorist 
will pay an additional five to six cents 
for gasoline at the pump. 

What can we do about it? So far, 
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not much. What are the problems? 
Many. 

President Richard Nixon talked of 
“Energy Independence.” But no one 
listened much. President Gerald Ford 
raised the issue in 1974 during the 
Arab Boycott. President Carter said 
something about the “Moral Equiva- 
lent of War,” but his energy message 
fell on deaf ears in the Congress. He 
has announced his decision to gradu- 
ally deregulate the price of domestic 
oil and let it seek the world market 
price. 

And, then there was the nationwide 
presidential address on energy that 
didn’t happen. Back from the eco- 
nomic summit in Japan, President 
Carter announced the speech, and his 
Press Secretary Jody Powell uncere- 
moniously cancelled it with a short 
announcement. 

After that came 10 days of shut- 
tling by the nation’s leaders and in- 
fluential citizens to and from Camp, 
David, Md., as Carter searched for 
energy and economic answers, an 
exercise in mountaintop decision-mak- 
ing on which his political future, it 
seemed, might hinge. 

When the President finally spoke on 
July 15 in a televised nationwide 
address, it was to urge the nation to 
overcome a growing “crisis of confi- 
ence,” amid promises to act boldly 
to move the country toward energy 
independence. 


Carter announced that he was im- 
mediately imposing quotas to hold the 
level of imported oil to its 1977 level 
of 8.5 million barrels a day. He also 
announced other steps to deal with 
the energy shortage, including the 
“most massive peacetime commitment 
of funds” to develop alternate energy 
sources such as coal, oil shale, gasohol 
and solar energy; and a request to Con- 
gress to create an “Energy Security 
Corp.” that would issue up to $5 bil- 
lion of bonds for the effort. He pro- 
posed too that Congress create an “En- 
ergy Mobilization Board” to cut 
through the red tape in approving new 
projects and enact his “bold conserva- 
tion program” that would include 
standby gasoline rationing authority 
from Congress, mandatory conserva- 
tion measures and an extra $10 bil- 
lion over the next decade to strengthen 
public transportation. 

The following day he asked for the 
resignations of his entire cabinet, 
accepting some of the resignations 
subsequently including that of James 
R. Schlesinger, head of the Federal 
Energy Administration, which is 
charged with implementing the na- 
tion’s energy policy. 
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Are there any encouraging signs? 
A few, which are dimmed somewhat 
by juxtapositions of environmentalists 
and nuclear advocates, high sulphur 
coal burning and the environmental- 
ists, a thing called Gasohol which is 
having a difficult time getting out of 
the still and into the gas tanks; solar 
energy; geothermal; wind; tides. 


And, alternative sources of energy 
are victimized in their development 
by those who argue that coal and 
solar and other alternatives must not 
find their way into the corporate 
hands of big oil companies. 

Is anything being done? A little. 

Prodded by the angry constituents 
back home in gas lines, the House 
before the July 4th recess passed a 
synthetic fuels bill as an add-on to 
the Defense Production Act which the 
Senate had passed earlier without the 
synthetic fuels add-on. Differences 
must now be worked out in a House- 
Senate Conference. 


While the bill will be a major step 
forward, the gas consuming public 
won't see any relief for another five 
years, the lead time needed to build 
plants to gasify coal. The bill calls 
for government price guarantees for 
500,000 barrels of oil by the year 
1985 and another 1,500,000 barrels 
a day by 1990. Yet, conflicts in the 
Congress still exist on this measure, 
a conflict between those who want 
big energy bills to fall favorably in the 
laps of big oil companies and those 
who want alternative energy products 
to remain competitive and with assur- 
ances that worker health and the en- 
vironment will not be put in jeopardy. 
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The President’s proposal for an $88 
billion synthetic fuels program was re- 
ceived with even more skepticism in 
late July. 

The irony of it all is that South 
Africa, an underdeveloped nation, al- 
ready has on line two coal gasification 
plants, built with American technol- 
ogy, which are supplying nearly fifty 
percent of that country’s energy 
needs. West Germany uses coal gasi- 
fication to keep its industries in pro- 
duction when oil supplies are cut off. 


Estimates are that there is enough 
coal underground in the United States 
to supply the country’s energy needs 
from 300 to 500 years. American coal 
miners, many of them, are working 
only two and three days a week. 


The vocabulary of the energy short- 
age debate gets bigger and bigger. 
Carter called for a “windfall profits 
tax” to go along with his plan to de- 
control oil prices. A House committee 
passed a measure setting the windfall 
profits tax at 70 percent. It passed 
the full house with a 50 percent tax 
bite on excess profits which has been 
earmarked for easing the burden of 
increased energy costs on the poor 
and for financing development of al- 
ternative sources of energy. 

The Senate Finance Committee in 
late July seemed intent on watering 
down that legislation. 


While Skylab fell and senators de- 
bated the merits of hood ornaments, 
wheel covers and more chrome for 
intercontinental ballistic missiles al- 
lowable under SALT, Joe and Mary 
America worried more about having 
enough heating oil to keep warm this 
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winter and getting enough gas to get 
to work or maybe even for a vacation 
at the beach. 

One estimate is that OPEC has only 
enough oil to supply the world for 
another 30 to 40 years. So, regardless 
of who is to blame, time is running 
out on Americans in the quest to be- 
come independent of oil. 

As one congressman put it, “the 
cash flow of the eight largest oil com- 
panies before 1978, before decontrol, 
before the most recent jump in oil 
prices, was $18 billion. The big oil 
companies do not need any govern- 
ment help to develop alternative 
sources of fuel.” 

But, with inflation running at 13 
percent a year and threatening to run 
higher, the cost of putting plants into 
operation to produce alternative fuels 
will be tremendous. That doesn’t paint 
a pretty picture on Mr. Average Amer- 
ican’s 1040 form. 

One way to look at it is that Amer- 
ica does not have a shortage of energy 
resources; it just has an energy short- 
age. It does not suffer from a lack of 
will among the American people to 
deal with a sticky problem. Americans 
have dealt with crisis before and ad- 
mirably. 

But, on today’s market, the energy 
shortage has a partner—a leadership 
shortage at the national level in both 


the executive and the legislative 
branches 
After several days of political 


wrangling, Congress packed its bags 
and left Washington, D.C. with noth- 
ing at all done on energy legislation. 
Its August recess prevailed over the 
nation’s urgent energy needs. 
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THe EINERGY CRUI 


Editor’s Note: The following 20 questions 
are an opportunity for 


Teamster members to have their say on the na- 
tion’s energy problems. The International Union 
is asking each member to fill in his answers to 
the questionnaire and mail them to the union at 
the address appearing at the end of the question- 
naire. Your answers will be invaluable to the 
union as it works toward the best protection of 
working men and women during the next few years 
as the nation seeks to solve the energy problem. 


1 ‘Are you convinced there is an energy 
shortage? 
C] (] 
Yes No 


2 +iIf you are convinced an energy shortage 
exists, do you believe: 
a. It was artificially created by 
oil companies to drive up 


prices. q 
b. It exists because of govern- 

ment mishandling of existing 

supplies. CJ 
c. It exists because of govern- 

ment price controls. C 


d. It exists because government 
has done nothing to speed 
development of alternative 
sources of energy. 

e. It exists because environ- 
mentalists hamper use of 
certain kinds of energy. 

f. It exists because of two or 
more of the above. 


3 Did you listen to President Carter’s 
energy speech on July 15, 1979? 
(] CJ 
Yes No 


4 If you listen to this speech, do you 
rate his proposals as: 


] (rat ] 
Excellent Good Average 
L] CJ 
Poor Of No Value 
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Do you think Carter’s energy proposals: 


a. Call for too much sacrifice. O 
b. Strike a correct balance of 

sacrifice. O 
c. Should call for more 

sacrifice. im} 


Carter’s proposal calls for authority to { 
ration gasoline during a period of 20 
percent shortage of supply. Do you 
believe he should have such authority? 
ia C] 
Yes No 


Would you favor immediate gasoline 

rationing under present levels of supply 

as a method of lessening our dependence 

on imported oil? | 
(} (3 be 
Yes No (p 


If adequate public transportation were 
available to you, would you use it instead 
of your private automobile to get to and 
from work? 

=) (_} 

Yes No 


Are you presently in a car pool to and 


from work? 
C] C] 
Yes No 
Carter’s proposal to develop alternative ‘ 


sources of energy—synthetic fuels—is 
to be financed by the sale of $5 billion in 
bonds in small denominations. In a 
personal effort to solve the energy crisis, 
would you be willing to buy such bonds 
even though other investments would 
yield higher earnings? 


C) C] 
Yes No 
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° IS fl REAL? 


Should nuclear energy be speeded along 
in development in view of recent 
emergence of safety problems in 
producing nuclear power? 

L] LJ 

Yes No 

fia} 
Only after safety is insured. 


In view of this country’s energy problems, 
are you optimistic about the nation’s 
future? 
L] C] 
Yes No 
fe] 
Not under present leadership 


Who do you blame for the energy 
problems? 
(] 
The President 


CL] CL] 
Congress Both 


The Carter energy program is estimated 
to cost $142 billion. How do you view 
this expenditure? 
C) C) L} 
About Right Too Much _ Too Little 
LJ 
Spend what is necessary 
to solve the problem 


The market for American-made cars is 
poor in relation to sales of foreign 
imports of compact autos. Do you believe 
American auto manufacturers should 


Mailing Instructions: 
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be ordered to produce more fuel 
efficient autos which would match 
foreign car fuel efficiency? 
C] L] 
Yes No 


Do you own a foreign car because of its 
fuel efficiency? 

CJ CL] 

Yes No 


Do you believe this nation should use 
price of products we export to OPEC 
nations as a weapon to force OPEC to 
reduce price of imported oil? 

[s} 


Yes No 


Should alternative sources of energy be 
developed by big oil companies or by 
competing industries? 
ia 
Big Oil 


rae | 


LJ 
Competing Industries 


Would you support a law requiring you to 
leave your automobile parked one day of 
the week? 

C] | 

Yes No 


Do you favor a plan whereby the poor 
are subsidized to help pay high energy 
costs? 

(iz) C] 

Yes No 


Complete the questionnaire. Do not sign your name or put any identifying marks on the 
questionnaire. Place in an envelope and mail to: 


Teamster Energy Poll 


P.O. Box 846 


Seabrook, Maryland 20801 


\HERE’S always something 
you can learn about local 
union operations that you 

didn’t know or realize before,” said 
Local 519 President E, C. Tate, sum- 
ming up his reasons for attending the 
Teamsters’ workshop recently in 
Washington, D.C. 

Tate was a participant in the work- 
shop’s last spring session, and with 24 
other local union officers and business 
agents, spent the week of June 25 at 
International headquarters. 

Last month, International Team- 
ster followed Tate and his classmates 
during the week, sharing their thoughts 
and experiences, 

What we found out is that the work- 
shop offers something for everyone— 
veteran officer and new business agent 
alike. 

Tate, president of Local 519 in 
Knoxville, Tenn., has been a Teamster 
most of his working life, beginning as 
a construction driver for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority in 1942, moving to 
the Oak Ridge power plant project, 
and finally driving over-the-road and 
serving a Teamster steward at Associ- 
ated Transport, before joining Local 
519 as a business agent in October, 
1966. 

In January, 1979, he succeeded the 
retiring president, George Clapp, as 
head of the 2,600-member local union 
covering everything from construction 
workers and freight drivers to public 
employees. 

While Tate isn’t new to the union 
movement as a 37-year veteran or to 
the leadership role he now holds, he 
concedes that it’s a lot different mak- 
ing decisions affecting. all those people 
than it was carrying out decisions 
others made during his years as a 
steward and business agent. 

Today, a union leader’s duties are 
diverse and complex, involving knowl- 
edge of many areas and complicated 
rules involving labor law, arbitration 
and grievance procedures, and even 
pension, health and welfare provisions. 
Keeping abreast of changes as they 
come, and attending the needs of the 
membership are a full-time job, and 
anything that can make it easier is 
appreciated, the Teamster notes. 
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A WEEK AT THE WOR 


Above, talking with Sen. Sasser. Below, free 
legal advice from Atty. Gary Witlen (left). 


Class participants. 


Above, touring headquarters. 
Below, offering input. 


ATE’S week in Washington be- 
gan on Sunday, June 24, when 
he left a grandchild born that 

day to arrive in Washington, check in 
and get ready for the week ahead at 
the workshop. Waiting for him was a 
package of material detailing his 
schedule and the week’s activities. 

Bright and early Monday morning, 
he and his classmates walked around 
the corner to Teamsters’ headquarters 
where they were greeted by the union’s 
receptionist, Jeanne Okerson, who gave 
each of them a big smile and a badge 
indicating the participant’s name and 
local union number, to make getting 
acquainted easier. 

From there, they proceeded to the 
workshop complex, housed in the new 
addition to the headquarters building. 
Here, they would attend classes over 
the next few days. 

On hand to greet them as they arrived 
were Workshop Codirectors Norman 
Goldstein and Donald Rodgers, along 
with Barbara Cebuhar, their assistant, 
who would be seeing that participants 
had what they needed and that the pro- 
gram stayed on track during the ses- 
sion, 

Next on the agenda was a tour 
around headquarters so that partici- 
pants could acquaint themselves with 
the various departments, all IBT facili- 
ties, and the personnel who work be- 
hind the scenes to make operations run 
smoothly. 

Back in the classroom, it was down 
to work and business all the way, with 
daily sessions running from 8:30 in the 
morning until late afternoon, with 
speakers, discussions of the work each 
department does, an explanation of 
TITAN and other equipment affecting 
their local union operations, and much, 
much more. Each day ends with an 
open discussion period, during which 
participants can compare notes, share 
their experiences, exchange ideas and 
discuss problems—all in a relaxed, in- 
formal atmosphere. 

Brief coffee breaks and lunch each 
day with instructors from the work- 
shop classes are the only other respites 
in their fully scheduled days. 

Many participants especially enjoy 
the comments by and discussions 


with the General President and Gen- 
eral Secretary-Treasurer during the 
week. Both try to address the groups 
and drop by often when they are not 
involved with other union matters. The 
ease of access is something many in 
the classes comment on. 


—~w Y WEDNESDAY, Brother Tate 
had absorbed several days of 
discussion, and when asked to 

comment, had only praise for the pro- 
gram. A veteran of previous seminars 
conducted by the International Union 
in Florida a few years back, he com- 
mented, “I think these have been much 
better done. 

“Instructors were Teamsters; they 
weren’t outsiders. I’ve always been a 
big believer that it’s hard for outsiders 
to help you with your problems. 
Ninety percent of the problems arise at 
the local level and here, officials of 
the International can be more helpful, 
because they can understand your 
problems. Here, I was able to get good 
answers, explained real well, to ques- 
tions I had. 

“Most of all,’ he emphasized, “If 
you asked a question they couldn’t an- 
swer, they’d tell you they didn’t know. 
You have to admire anybody that can 
do that,” he said. 

“I’ve especially enjoyed the discus- 
sion sessions,” Tate added. “Every- 
body was able to get acquainted, and 
I met other local leaders and agents 
I didn’t know. I loved that. Some of 
them may have had different problems 
than we’ve had, but most of them 
talked about the same things we were 
interested in.” 

On Wednesday evening, as_ takes 
place for every group, the union hosted 
a reception and dinner where work- 
shop participants get the chance to 
hear from key legislators on topics of 
concern to them and ask questions in 
an informal setting. 

Tate and his fellow Tennesseans, 
Local 519 member and DRIVE Repre- 
sentative Bill Wright and Kingsport, 
Tenn. Local 549 Secretary-Treasurer 
Bob Law, were particularly pleased 
that U.S. Senator James R. Sasser 
(D-Tenn.), a friend of labor, was the 
keynote speaker for this class. 
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He commented on what is perhaps 
the key issue facing Teamsters today— 
deregulation of the trucking industry 
—and, perhaps prompted by the con- 
stituents in the audience, pledged his 
support of Teamster efforts to defeat 
deregulation and promote responsible 


reforms. 

QO gates—Tate among them— 
received their certificates of 

attendance at a special wrap-up break- 

fast session. 

Then for E. C. Tate, it was back to 
Knoxville, and administering the 
affairs of his local union, something he 
feels will be that much easier now that 
he’s been to the workshop. 

What did he think of his week in 
Washington? “I’ve been a local union 
officer since 1966,” he said, so “I 
knew a little about the union, about 
organizing and most of the areas dis- 
cussed, But for most of those years 
I was a business agent. Since I’ve 
taken over the president’s office, things 
are different. Now, the buck stops 
here; that’s as far as it goes.” 


T= WORKSHOP seems to offer 


N FRIDAY morning, dele- 


something different to every- 

one, the veteran Teamster 
noted. “I’ve learned a lot while in 
Washington as far as the International 
Union is concerned about who to con- 
tact when I have a problem, and how 
to go about it.” 

Even though Tate has been in and 
out of headquarters for years as part 
of various Southern Conference and 
regional negotiating committees, “I 
hadn’t seen the new part of the build- 
ing before. I enjoyed the tour and 
seeing all the facilities,” he said. “And 
over the week, I’ve really felt com- 
fortable and at home. We’re all in this 
thing (unionism) together,” he noted, 
and I’ve really had the feeling here 
that “we’re brothers and sisters, with 
everybody working together. 

“I especially enjoyed the legal part 
of the workshop,” he added, “because 
after you’ve been around as long as 
I have, you learn most of the basics. 
But the legal assistance with the laws 
and how they’ve changed was invalu- 
able. This was a _ real refresher 
course,” he added. 

“Even the organizing programs have 
been revamped,” he noted. “That was 
familiar territory to me, but they man- 
aged to come up with a few changes 
in the program—they don’t run it 
like they used to—and I enjoyed hear- 
ing about that, too. 

“You can’t pick up the business 
agent’s job in just a year or even five 
years,” Tate said. “Everything the 
workshop teaches will fit in well with 
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the jobs they’re to trying to do, and 
their interest reflected that,” he said, 
referring to others in the group. 


“The younger guys asked a lot of 
questions about managing a local un- 
ion, labor laws, organizing, pensions, 
insurance—everything. They'll be the 
ones who get the most advantage from 
it,” he added. 

At the workshop I think “they 
covered everything that had to do with 
our kind of business—our jobs—that 
could benefit either local unions or the 
International. I just think they ought 
to make it mandatory,” he suggested, 
“to where all of a local union’s agents 
and officers would attend.” 


T= ARE even some hidden 
assets to class attendance, as 
conversation with Tate re- 
vealed, Not only was he pleased with 
the bound volumes of information he 
could take home with him and refer 
to when necessary, but Tate also 
learned during the week about a new 
stewards’ training program being con- 
ducted by the Research and Education 
Department. Using a little on-the-spot 
persuasion, Tate wangled a promise 
out of the department’s director, Art 
Kane, to visit his Tenn. local and con- 
duct one of the programs in the near 
future. “We try to educate our stew- 
ards about the grievance procedure, 
and this will be another way to do 
that,” he noted of the program. 

Queried about the biggest problem 
among his membership today, he an- 
swered succinctly: “Communication.” 

“Communicating back and forth, 
getting the members to understand the 
problems, educating them—those are 
the biggest parts of my job.” 

Asked if younger members are 
familiar with labor unions, Tate an- 
swers, “really, they’re not. They’ve 
never been educated to it. 

“Certainly, having the school avail- 
able and giving my officers, especially 
the younger business agents, the ex- 
perience they'll get here, will help to 
season them more than anything, so 


Ganging up on Sen. Sasser to lobby against deregulation are, from left: DRIVE Rep. Bi 


they can better aid the members. 

“You have to make the changes as 
they come around,” this veteran un- 
ionist noted. “You can’t just stand 
pat. You have to learn it as it comes 
to you.” Maybe that’s good advice for 
all of us. 


THER PARTICIPANTS in 
O the 16th workshop class, 

which was also addressed by 
Sven Kraemer of the Republican Policy 
Committee, included: Doug McLeod, 
president, Local 31, Vancouver, B. C.; 
Barry Quail, secretary-treasurer, and 
Joseph Piva, business agent, both of 
Local 59, New Bedford, Ma.; Howard 
Coons, secretary-treasurer, and John 
Mullin, recording secretary, both of 
Local 112, West Albany, N.Y.; 
Donald Jaeb, secretary-treasurer, Lo- 
cal 113, Canton, Ohio; Jack McCafferty 
president, Local 141, Ontario, Can., 
and Grover E. Marion, secretary-treas- 
urer, and Robert Frum, trustee, both 
of Local 175, Charleston, W. Va. 

Also attending the class were: Ben 
Loughlin, secretary-treasurer, Local 
230, Ontario, Can.; Jack Perkins, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 284, Colum- 
bus, Ohio; Paul Corbisiero, an organ- 
izer with Local 296, San Jose, Calif.; 
Bob Duncan, business agent, Local 
432, Oakland, Calif.; David Tomlin, 
business agent, and James McMena- 
min, trustee, both of Local 463, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; John Roy, president, 
Local 498, Kansas City, Kan.; Bill 
Wright, DRIVE Representative, Local 
519, Knoxville, Tenn., and Bob Law, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 549, Kings- 
port, Tenn. 

Others in the class included: Ford 
T. Wagner and Leonard Witherspoon, 
both business agents with Local 665 
in San Francisco, Calif.; Robert Oettl, 
a business agent with Local 830, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Frank Jackiewicz, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 843, Newark, 
N.J.; Jerry Rhinock, secretary-treas- 
urer, Local 908, Lima, Ohio, and Joe 
Mazza, a representative with the East- 
ern Conference from Bethesda, Md. 


Wright, Local 667’s Joe Pellicciotti, DRIVE Rep. Wallace Clements, Sasser, Bobby Logan 
from Local 515, Tate, and Local 549’s Bob Law with his wife, Bobbie—all Tenn. constituents. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH IS EVERYONE’S LEGITIMATE DEMAND 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters—Department of Safety and Health 


A bill that could revolutionize safety 
standards in the trucking industry has 
been introduced in the Senate with 


strong Teamster support and_ sub- 
stantial Teamster input. 
In testimony before the Senate 


Commerce Committee, General Presi- 
dent Frank E. Fitzsimmons went on 
record in support of S. 1390, the 
“Truck Safety Act.” President Fitz- 
simmons was represented by Safety 
and Health Director R. V. Durham, 
who presented a prepared statement 
and responded to the Committee’s 
questions. 

The Truck Safety Act, introduced 
by Senator Charles Percy (R-lIIl.), 
would require that ‘each employer 
shall provide vehicles and working 
conditions that are safe and healthy,” 
and that employers and employees 
comply with rules and standards is- 
sued under the Act’s authority. 

Truck and bus drivers are denied 
the protections of the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act (OSHA) be- 
cause they are covered by the Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety (BMCS). At 
present, most of the BMCS regulations 
are meant to protect the general public 
from the hazards associated with 
heavy trucks. Under S. 1390, the 
Secretary of Transportation would be 
authorized to issue rules and regula- 
tions protecting drivers from injury 
or impairment of health due to their 
working conditions. 


What The Bill Says 


Some key provisions of the bill in- 
clude: 
—Protection for employees who 
refuse to drive unsafe vehicles or 
who report safety violations. 


* 
R. V. Durham presented the 
Union's testimony. 


and 
criminal penalties designed to in- 


—A system of civil fines 
crease compliance 
riers. 

—A mandatory complaint investiga- 
tion requirement, directing the 
Secretary to investigate any 
non-frivolous written complaint 
within sixty days. 

While in support of S. 1390, IBT 
testimony drew attention to a number 
of ways the bill could be strengthened 
and improved. As presently drafted, 
the bill would exempt from coverage 
both commercial vehicles under 10,000 
Ibs., gross weight and farming and 
logging vehicles. Since these vehicles 
constitute a large portion of commer- 
cial highway traffic, it makes sense to 
include them under the Act. 

During the IBT testimony, the chair- 
man of the Commerce Committee, 
Senator Howard Cannon (D-Nev.), 
recognized this fact when he said: 
“(A truck can) kill somebody just as 
easily if it’s hauling a load of chickens 


among Car- 


or a load of logs instead of some other 
product on the highways.” 


The bill also contains important pro- 
visions setting limits on the penalties 
that employees may be assessed. Some 
groups suggested that employers and 
employees be equal in their degree of 
liability. 

IBT testimony pointed out that a 
$500 penalty to a driver carries the 
same weight as a $50,000 fine to a 
company, and that if the bill were 
changed raising driver penalty limits, 
that driver would be subjected to the 
“double-punch” of legal fines and em- 
ployer discipline. The employer faces 
no such two-pronged penalty. No one 
can fire the company. Therefore, this 
vital protection must remain in the 
Act. 


Several other suggestions were made 
during the Teamster testimony. Sharper 
lines need to be drawn between the 
authority of the Department of Trans- 
portation and the Occupational Safety 
and Health Administration. Increased 
attention should be given to protecting 
the health of drivers as well as their 
safety. Adequate control of state en- 
forcement plans must be provided to 
prevent unscrupulous state officials 
from using the Act as a revenue- 
raising method. 


Get Involved 


But even with its shortcomings, S. 
1390 represents a step in the right di- 
rection. Teamster correspondence and 
personal meetings with Senator Percy’s 
staff on this issue date back to 1977. 
Members are urged to write their 
representatives in Congress in support 
of this important truck safety measure. 
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NEW RULES ON VEHICLE SAFETY 


The Department of Transportation, 
in response to a Teamster petition, has 
adopted new rules tightening vehicle 
inspection and maintenance require- 
ments. 

In June, 1976, the Safety and 
Health Department of the Interna- 
tional submitted a formal petition to 
the Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety 
(BMCS). The petition recommended 
that specific changes be made in the 
existing regulations to ensure that 
proper maintenance and _ inspection 
procedures are followed. The results of 
that petition can be seen in the new 
rules, which will require as of August 
31st that: 

—Motor carriers investigate and cor- 
rect any defects or deficiencies listed 
on a driver’s vehicle condition re- 


port, and certify either that repairs 
(1) have been accomplished or (2) 
are unnecessary. 

—A copy of the vehicle condition re- 
port prepared by the last driver of 
a vehicle be carried on the vehicle 
for examination by the next assigned 
driver. 

—A driver must review the previous 
report before operating the vehicle 
and satisfy himself that any needed 
repairs have been accomplished. 
Once satisfied, the driver must sign 
the previous report. 

—Vehicles leased for less than 30 days 
be inspected before being used, and 
a signed, written report of the in- 
spection be kept for at least 6 
months. 

BMCS statistics show a crying need 


for increased diligence in patrolling 
truck maintenance. From August, 
1978 to the present, 5,973 commercial 
motor vehicles have been inspected by 
BMCS safety investigators. Of these 
vehicles 2,562 (44%) were found to 
have safety defects which were suf- 
ficiently serious to warrant placing 
them out of service until repairs 
could be accomplished. The majority 
of the defects involved brakes, tires, 
wheels, and lights. 

The new rule parallels provisions in 
the National Master Freight Agree- 
ment concerning vehicle maintenance 
and inspection. With the adoption of 
this rule, all drivers will be more aware 
of their trucks condition before they 
leave the terminal. 


IS SAFETY A WORKER'S RIGHT? 


The Supreme Court has been asked 
to review a Sixth Circuit Court of 
Appeals decision supporting a work- 
er’s right to refuse unsafe work. 


In the case in question, Whirlpool 
Corporation v. Marshall, the Sixth 
Circuit reversed two lower court rul- 
ings, and found valid a Labor Depart- 
ment regulation allowing an employee 
to refuse to work in conditions he rea- 
sonably believes threaten his life or 
health. 


The case involves two maintenance 
workers who refused to step out and 
clean protective screens suspended 
high above the floor. Prior to their 
refusal, one worker had fallen to his 
death and several others narrowly 
missed a similar fall when the screens 
gave way under their weight. 

Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA) regulations 
allow an employee to withdraw from 
work which he reasonably believes 
would expose him to a real danger of 
death or serious injury. The employee 
must first try to correct the dangerous 
situation through his employer, and, 
due to the urgency of the situation, 
normal OSHA procedures must be in- 
adequate. 

The Sixth Circuit decision upheld 
this regulation, saying, “. . . the same 
Congress which wanted employees to 
work in safe and healthful surround- 
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ings could not have meant for them 
to die at their posts. A worker should 
not have to choose between his job 
and his life... .” 

However, the Sixth Circuit’s deci- 
sion places them in direct conflict with 
a Fifth Circuit Court of Appeals deci- 
sion, Marshall v. Daniel Construction 
Company. The Fifth Circuit decided 
that the OSHA regulation allowing 
withdrawal from unsafe work was out- 
side the authority of the Secretary of 
Labor, and thus invalid. 

This disagreement among the cir- 
cuit courts clouds the question of 
worker’s rights in this important area. 


Obviously, it is better to be fired than 
killed, but no one should refuse work 
under the illusion that there is a strong 
legal protection for their action. If the 
Supreme Court decides to grant Whirl- 
pool’s petition for review, (which is 
most likely) American workers will 
know once and for all what their legal 
protections are. 

This issue once again illustrates the 
advantages of a strong union contract. 
Many Teamster contracts, including 
the Master Freight Agreement, con- 
tain extensive protections for workers 
who refuse to drive unsafe vehicles or 
perform dangerous tasks. 


A SAFETY REMINDER 


DON'T LET THIS HAPPEN 


TO YOUR KIDS 


A member of Teamster Local 213 
in Vancouver, B.C., proved recently 
he is of the staff from which heroes 
are made when he pulled a child 
from a burning car while a crowd 
which had gathered moments before 
stood around and watched. 

Steven Whiteford jumped from his 
truck, broke out the rear window, 
pulled the child from the car and ex- 


tinguished the blaze. Finally, White- 
ford received some help from a nurse 
who helped to revive the child. 

The accident occurred near Birch 
Bay, Washington. 

Whiteford, who is the son of 
Teamsters International Union Organ- 
izer Joe Whiteford, found the child’s 
parents in a nearby tavern. His lecture 
to the errant parents was not recorded. 


STRAIGHT TALK ON LABOR 


SECRETARY of Labor Ray Marshall on July 17 (the day the Carter 
Cabinet shake-up began) hosted an afternoon press conference for editors 
of labor publications. It was announced that in the future the Secretary 
and top labor officials will host similar conferences on such subjects as 
safety and health, equal employment opportunity, and minimum wages. 

At the first of the series Secretary Marshall spoke on a range of topics, 
including inflation, Davis-Bacon legislation and the Carter labor record. 
The International Teamster was represented and following are excerpts 


from the transcript of proceedings: 
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I have been somewhat disturbed, I 
guess more than somewhat, about the 
difficulty of getting a labor point of 
view across to the general press. 

I used to assume, for example, that 
people generally recognized the role 
of a free labor movement and collec- 
tive bargaining in a free and demo- 
cratic society and therefore that you 
did not have to start with show and 
tell every time that you met with a 
group of reporters to emphasize the 
importance of that. But I have learned 
that you cannot make that assumption, 
that the institution of collective bar- 
gaining is not well understood. 

I consider one of my main roles and 
objectives to be to do that, to speak 
for the institution of collective bar- 
gaining for the role of the free 
labor movement in our society. We 
have been attempting to do that, 
to strengthen collective bargaining 
wherever we could. That was one 
of the main reasons that we fought 
hard for labor law reform. 

People frequently ask me, don’t I 
think the labor movement is too 
strong. My answer is no. I think the 
labor movement is too weak. I do not 
think the labor movement is strong 
enough to represent workers in_ this 
country. 

I think that it needs strengthening 
and that we need to particularly 
change the policy that makes it possi- 
ble for some people to make a consci- 
ous decision to obey the law or to dis- 
obey it with respect to collective 
bargaining as the idea that that can be 
done, I think, under my support for 
the law as well as collective bargain- 
ing. 


It does not mean much, in other 
words, to guarantee workers’ rights if 
there are no penalties against the vio- 


lation of those rights and if workers 
can be discharged with impunity for 
engaging in collective bargaining or in 
union activities then that right is not 
very secure. I think that is still un- 
finished business that we have got to 
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It is clear also that we have got to 
be concerned about the problem of 
inflation. I think that everybody in the 
labor movement knows that inflation is 
important not only because it tends to 
hit workers harder than other groups 
in society, but also because it under- 
mines support for collective bargain- 
ing and democratic institutions. We 
have got to deal with it. 

I do not know what the final out- 
come of our process will be. | am not 
happy with the program that we have 
got. None of us are. 

I expect by October when we have 
to get the new system in place that, 
at least I hope and J am dedicated 
to working for a program that will 
have a high level of support. | do not 
believe that any program will work un- 
less we get that. 

We are trying to build a consensus 
for it as a consequence of that. We 
have had a number of meetings with 
international unions and the AFL-CIO 
already, trying to build a consensus be- 
hind the program that we can all sup- 


port. 
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Let me mention a final thing that 
we have been concerned about and we 
are trying to do in the department. We 
have been trying to strengthen protec- 
tive labor legislation. The two words, 
I guess, that can be used to describe 
what we have been trying to do more 
than any other, I guess three words, 
one word is to simplify, as we have 
tried in the OSHA system, for ex- 


ample, to simplify the system. 

In ERISA and other areas, simplify 
so that we could make sense out of 
it so that we got rid of unemployment 
in order to do the second thing, the 
second important word is concentrate. 
We have been trying to concentrate 
our resources on things that are really 
important and not on things that are 
relatively unimportant. 

Now, the third word that is impor- 
tant and related to these two is to de- 
fend the system. As you know, we are 
under attack. The anti-union, anti- 
labor forces are now after protective 
labor legislation. In this year, for ex- 
ample, the Davis-Bacon fight is what 
the labor law reform fight was in the 
last Congress. 

All of our protective labor legis- 
lation is under attack, minimum wage, 
service contracts, Davis-Bacon, the 
collective bargaining legislation. We 
need to get all of the help we can to 
defend it. 

You cannot simply be right in 
your arguments. You have got to rec- 
ognize that people are using these cam- 
paigns for fundraising and the issue is 
less important than the fact that they 
can get a symbolic thing going and 
raise a lot of money with it. Therefore, 
they will get cards and letters coming 
in and create a kind of a mass move- 
ment in the Congress. 

We need to counteract that. We 
need your help in counteracting that 
to get—I do not think the cards and 
letters frequently do as much as tele- 
phone calls because I think the Con- 
gress is building up callouses against 
the cards and letters. 

But out in the cities and counties 
of the country if we have local union 
people calling their congressmen and 
state people calling their congressmen, 
defending this legislation, it means a 
great deal. | think we need to encour- 
age that kind of thing to be done. 

I believe the basic purposes of the 
Davis-Bacon Act, for example, are 
just as valid today as they were in 
1931. The law was passed to prevent 
the Federal Government from using its 
economic power to bid wages down. 
We could still do that in a labor mar- 
ket that has very high rates of unem- 
ployment. 

I think we have still got a long way 
to go. I would have given anything if 
we could have passed labor law reform. 
I still think we ought to continue to 
fight for it and try to get it. 
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Teamsters Help 29 Talented 
Students Pay College Bills 


It’s the scholarship season and 
across the country in recent months 
Teamster local unions have been 
presenting deserving recipients with 
financial grants that will help them 
pursue their educations on college 
campuses this fall. 

In the East, four Teamster local 
unions and one joint council recently 
named this year’s recipients under 
their individual scholarship programs. 

Leading the way was Joint Coun- 
cil 53, whose president Gordon 
Grubb recently made four scholar- 
ship presentations on behalf of the 
Edward Nangle/Teamster Joint 
Council 53 scholarship fund. The 
four 1979 winners of this annual 
awards program, shown with Grubb 
are, from left: Elissa Gallo, Donna 
K. Landis, Eleanor Finegan and Rob- 
ert Pizziketti, Jr. (who also won one 
of the two scholarships awarded by 
Local 107). 

Local 830 of Philadelphia, a long- 
time leader among Teamster locals 
in providing scholarship assistance, 
this year awarded 15 scholarships, 
each worth $8,000, to members’ sons 
and daughters at the local union’s 
annual seminar/scholarship dinner. 
These grants over the years have 
brought Local 830’s total scholarship 
commitment to more than a quarter 
of a million dollars in support of 44 
students. 

Here, Gordon Grubb, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 830, congratulates 
the young men and women who 
were this year’s winners. From left, 
they are: Rudolph De George Il, 
Sang K. Yoo, Guy Louis DiGiacomo, 
Jr., Elizabeth A. Whiteman, Anne 
Theresa Steckel, Ingrid R. Blomgren, 
Marie C. Faherty, Michael J. Kain, 
William J. Dodd, Jr., and Lawrence 
E. Leary, Jr. Not present for the 
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photograph were winners Robert 
Barnett, Denise Barich, Stephen 
Ehinger and Joel Hoepstine, Jr. 

Philadelphia, Pa. Local 107 this 
year presented its first awards under 
a new scholarship program to two 
youngsters. Here Local 107’s Presi- 
dent, Joe Cimino, congratulates 
Patrick Davish and Robert Pizziketti, 
Jr., on their selection. Both boys plan 
to attend the University of Pennsyl- 
vania with the aid of their $4,000 
grants; both also were named the 
winners of Mayor’s scholarships. 

At Local 169 In Philadelphia, Pa., 
Local Union President Frank Keane 
recently congratulated the six win- 
ners of $6,000 grants from Local 


169’s scholarship fund. With Keane 
are, from left: Richard Donaher, John 
D. Gambone, Jr., Concetta Holloway, 
Maureen E. Forbes, Craig Simmons 
and Kevin Cooney. 


New York City Local 810’s college 
scholarship program this year will 
enable three students to enter col- 
lege this fall with $3,000 stipends 
from the local union. The winners 
were honored at a presentation cere- 
mony at union headquarters. Left to 
right at the ceremony were: Local 
810 President Emeritus Milton Silver- 
man, recipients Andrea Eck, Henry 
Roman-Ramirez and Louis Jezik, and 
Local 810 President Dennis M. Sil- 
verman. 
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Just Call Him The 
‘Broadway Teamster’ 


Former Teamster member Danny 
Aiello, left, currently starring in the 
hit Broadway drama “Knockout,” is 
shown above in sparring pose with 
Danny Rubino, business representa- 
tive of Teamster Local 560 in Union 
City, N.J., in front of the Helen Hayes 
Theatre in New York City. ‘‘Knock- 
out’’ was inspired by the life and 
times of Rubino who in earlier days 
was a top boxer from Hoboken and 
was known as “The Kayo Kid.” 
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This Teamster’s A 
Lifetime Member Now 


When Teamster Oscar Grant of Local 
76 in Saint John, New Brunswick, 
Can. pulled his rig into the loading 
dock for the last time recently, Local 
76 Secretary-Treasurer Ralph OD. 
Fowler was on hand to present the 
Local 76 charter member with an 
honorary life membership in the 
Canadian local union and to wish 
him well in retirement. Grant, an 
over-the-road tractor driver for Smith 
Transport Limited, now becomes the 
first recipient of benefits from the 
Teamsters’ Atlantic Provinces Pen- 
sion Plan. 


3 Teamsters Split $10,000 
After Winning Grievances 


These Teamsters are all smiles as Busi- 
ness Agent Robert DeJoseph of Local 
384 in Norristown, Pa., presents them 
with backpay awards resulting from the 
settlement of a grievance with their em- 
ployer, Fisher Scientific Co., in their 
favor. Receiving checks totaling $10,000 
are, from left to right: Joseph O’Donnell, 
Al Yerke, and Bruce Smith with 
DeJoseph. 
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Teamster’s Honored 


For His Heroism 


When Harry W. Szalkowski, a 32-year 
Teamster veteran member of Local 20 
in Toledo, Ohio, rescued a freezing 
woman suffering from shock and 
aided others stranded at a truck-stop 
motel without heat or water during 
last year’s blizzard in Ohio, he never 
expected recognition for his efforts. 

The Teamster veteran had driven 
more than 3.1 million miles during his 
career with Refiners Transport and 
Terminal Corp. without chargeable 
accident, ferrying cargo such as 
gasoline, propane, chemicals, fuel 
oil and other hazardous materials 
through all kinds of weather and 
traffic conditions. It just seemed nat- 
ural to lend a hand. 


Szalkowski’s efforts didn’t go un- 
noticed however. For his heroism, he 
was honored recently by both the 
Ohio Trucking Association and the 
National Tank Truck Carriers, Inc. 


The Ohio Trucking Association last 
January named him “Driver of the 
Year’ for his actions and his lifelong 
outstanding safety record, presenting 
him with a gold ring, belt buckle and 
plaques. 


In May came another honor, as 
Szalkowski and his wife flew, all ex- 
penses paid, to Atlanta, Ga., where 
he received the 1979 Heil/Westank/ 
Willock Award in recognition of his 
“outstanding contributions to the tank 
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CENTRAL CONFERENCE AREA 


The Wins Continue; 
Workers Vote IBT 


A heavy majority of production 
workers employed by Prince Gardner, 
maker of personal leather items, 
voted for representation by Teamster 
Local 688 of St. Louis, Mo., in a 
recent election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 


Ron Gamache, secretary-treasurer 
of Local 688, said 440 employees 
were eligible to vote in the balloting 
and better than 90 percent did so. 


The election victory climaxed a 
two-year campaign to organize the 
employees of the leather firm which 
is a division of Swank, Inc. 


Gamache said Local 688 also won 
an election for 37 employees of 
Union City Shoe Supply Co., by a 
4-to-1 margin. 


truck industry and the community.” 
The award is given annually to an 
outstanding employee of a member 
carrier of the National Tank Truck 
Carriers, Inc. throughout the U.S. and 
Canada, and is sponsored by the 
Heil Co. of Wisconsin and Westank/ 
Willock of Regina, Sask., Can. With 
the award came $1,000 in cash and 
a distinctive plaque. 

Teamster Local 20 also honored 
Brother Szalkowski at Local 20’s 
May 23 Stewards’ Council meeting, 
where President Harold D. Leu pre- 
sented him with a resolution lauding 
his actions and the awards he’s re- 
ceived since. 

Awards aren't new to the Teamster, 


e Another large election win was 
scored recently by Teamster Local 
743 of Chicago, Ill., when a 2-to-1 
majority of the 300 workers employed 
at Ace Fastener Co., decided in favor 
of the union. 


Don Peters, Local 743 president, 
said the vote count was 163 for the 
union and 82 against. Ace Fasteners 
is one of the nation’s largest manu- 
facturers of stapling equipment for 
industrial and office use. 


@ Teamster Local 574 of Cape 
Girardeau, Mo., won an election con- 
ducted by the Missouri State Board 
of Mediation among custodians at 
Southeast Missouri State University. 


Gilbert Davis, president of Local 

574, said the vote in the bargaining 
unit of 60 custodians was 49 for the 
union and 8 against. 
@ Employees of Sioux City Bldg. 
Supply Co., in Sioux City, lowa, voted 
7-to-1 for Teamster Local 383, ac- 
cording to Wayne Will, secretary- 
treasurer of the local union. 


Here, Harry Szalkowski is shown 
with the awards he’s garnered for 
his heroic efforts during the Blizzard 
of 1978. 


though. Over the years, he’s received 
every safety award ever offered by 
Refiners Transport. In addition to his 
accident-free record, the Teamster’s 
never even had a spill in loading or 
unloading cargo. 

For Szalkowski, it’s now back to 
trucking as usual. The Ohio driver 
would like to log at least four million 
miles before he retires. 
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IBT Airline Director Greene 
Is Honored by Histadrut 


“The Teamsters’ concern for people 
knows no boundaries.’ That was the 
remark of IBT General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling at a testi- 
monial dinner honoring Norman 
Greene, director of the Airline Divi- 
sion of the International Union. 

At the dinner, sponsored by the 
Chicago Trade Union Council for 
Histadrut, the Israeli Federation of 
Labor, Greene’s long record of serv- 
ice to handicapped children was 
recognized when he received the 
group’s highest award for his efforts. 

Proceeds from the event, attended 
by more than 1,000 union, employer 
and community leaders, will help 
maintain and expand a therapeutic 
nursery school and playground for 
brain-damaged children in Raanana, 
Israel. 


Area Teamsters Get Rxed 
By a Brother Unionist 


Teamster Pharmacist Ed _ Holland 
(left) and D. Len Campbell, admin- 
istrator of the Teamster Medical 
Center in Portland, Ore., proudly 
show off the Teamsters Pharmacy in 
the Union Plaza complex, the new 
home of Local 162. The Teamsters 
Pharmacy fills prescriptions for IBT 
members and their families and also 
serves the general public. 


Helping celebrate the honor with 
Greene were, from left: IBT Vice 
President Louis Peick, president of 
J.C. 25 and dinner chairman; IBT 
General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling, the principal speaker; 


Greene; Representative John Fary, 
5th district, Illinois; Harry 
Kurshenbaum, chairman, Chicago 
Trade Union Council for Histadrut, 
and Jane Byrne, mayor of Chicago. 


Teamster Wins Big Backpay 
Award in Arbitration Case 


Teamster Local 461 member Lyle 
Anderson is all smiles as he receives 
a $16,408.15 backpay award from 
Local 461'’s Secretary-Treasurer 
Lewis C. Hatfield (left), as the result 
of a grievance filed against his em- 
ployer, Puyallup Tractor, by the local 
union. Local 461 won Anderson’s 
case for him, collecting not only full 
backpay but eight percent interest 
and full back benefits for his pen- 
sion and medical trusts. 
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Teamsters Help Train 
Tomorrow's Truck Drivers 


Nothing can replace hands-on ex- 
perience for learning how to drive 
construction equipment, as gradu- 
ates of the latest Oregon-Washington 
Teamsters/A.G.C. Training School 
can attest. 

Seventeen graduates, 11 of them 
women, were students in the fourth 
five-week training course, which in- 
volves two weeks of classroom work 
and three weeks of field experience 
with Cat wagons, belly dumps, water 
trucks and dump trucks. 

The school is funded by a trust 
maintained by company contributions 
negotiated by Teamsters with con- 
tractors in Oregon and southwest 
Washington belonging to the Associ- 
ated General Contractors, according 
to Larry Mayo, Teamster trustee on 
the AGC trust. 

After training, graduates are helped 
to find construction jobs by area 
Teamster locals. 
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The AGC training school staff in- 
cludes, from left: John Palmer, Larry 
Mayo, Jim Van Damm, Bud Shepard- 
son, Bill Counts, Noel Schultz and 
Sam Jacob. 
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Graduates of the most recent train- 
ing class, together with some of their 
instructors include, front row, from 
left: Etna Wills, Sharon Handegard, 
Ruby White, Connie Ashbrook, Bud 
Shepardson, Peggy Hawley, Noel 
Schultz and Jim Van Damm; standing 
from left: Linda Andrews, Bruce 
Mattison, Colleen Yates, Jim Carrie, 
Nancy Wood, Jack Gump, Eugenia 
Graham, I. V. Fisher and Sam Jacob. 
Graduates not pictured included Joan 
Malone, Herb Duncan, Steve Fellows 
and Jeff Adams. 
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$10,133 Backpay Awarded 
Member of Local 688 


Raymond Arnett, Jr., a member of 
Teamster Local 688 in St. Louis, Mo., 
recently was awarded a_ backpay 
check of $10,133. 


Ron Gamache, secretary-treasurer 
of the union, said the award con- 
cluded the successful processing of 
an unjustifiable discharge grievance. 


Arnett, a cook’s helper at Fonco, 
a food processing firm, for more than 
six years, was assisted in the case by 
John Amato, Local 688 business 
agent, and Joseph Tretter, shop 
steward. 


On the Trail 
Of Big Foot 


Teamster Charles Edson of Local 
853 in Oakland has always been 
fascinated by the legend of Big Foot, 
the creature some say inhabits the 
forests of the Pacific Northwest. Now, 
the Teamster has written a book 
about Big Foot and his own experi- 
ences with the creature. 

Edson, a 17-year Teamster veteran 
employed by Safeway for the last 8, 
says he’s been tracking and search- 
ing for Big Foot since 1952. During 
his travels up and down:the Pacific 
Northwest, he has kept detailed 
diaries of his escapades, from which 
the book evolved. 

At the debut party for “My Travels 
with Big Foot’ recently, the Teamster 
shared with 300 friends, relatives and 
fellow workers, his adventures with 
the creature, showed movies of it, 
and displayed his collection of Big 
Foot footprints and related items. 

Edson explains that his first en- 
counter with the creature occurred 
while he was driving a logging truck. 
While parked on the side of the road, 
he suddenly found the creature 
pounding on the hood of his rig, and 
attempting to smash in the wind- 
shield. Fellow loggers witnessed this 
event that began Edson’s quest to 
find out who and what Big Foot is. 


Over the years, Charlie’s family, 
including his wife, two sons, two 
brothers and two brothers-in-law, all 
Teamsters, have backed up his de- 
termined search. 

Pick up a copy of ‘‘My Travels with 
Big Foot,” by Crescent Publications 
at your favorite bookstore. Meanwhile, 
Charlie will continue searching, on 
the track of Big Foot. 


Million-Miler Receives 
Plaque at Awards Banquet 


Truck driving is hard work, and 
doing it safely requires special 
dedication and attention. Teamster 
Bernard E. Wheeler (right), shown 
here with Local 162 Business 
Representative Charles Bevens, 
recently received a recognition 
award from his employer, American- 
Strevell, for driving more than a 
million miles without preventable 
accident. The presentation came 
at a safety awards dinner. 


Exercising a little pull with the 
author, Teamster Local 853 officers 
here wait for their autographed 
copies of ‘‘My Travels with Big 
Foot.” From left to right are: Ken 
Morlatt, Ed Corvello, Ernie Souza, 
Ray Blasquez, Rome Aloise, and 
Jerry Carbone, with the author 
Charlie Edson at center. 


Local 512 Siaaeds 
Attend Study Session 


Teamster Local 512 in Jacksonville, 
Florida, recently completed a _ two- 
day seminar for stewards. Topics 
included grievance handling, IBT 
history, and the duties and respon- 
sibilities of stewards. The seminar 
was conducted by the IBT Research 
and Education Department. Local 512 
President Terry Sanders and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Jack Floyd divided 
stewards into two groups, one cover- 
ing relevant issues in the freight in- 
dustry and the other issues relevant 
to miscellaneous industries. Partici- 
pants are shown here. 


VFW State Commander 


Teamster Local 270 Business Agent 
Joseph Guidry, Sr., was recently 
elected to another post, that of 
Louisiana State Commander of the 
Veterans of Foreign Wars, at the 
group's recent state convention. 


Guidry is a 33-year Teamster vet- 
eran, having worked for 21 years as 
a Business Agent for the local un- 
ion, and 12 years as a union steward 
at Electric Delivery System. 
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Teamster’s Son Earns 
Scouting’s Highest Honor 


Charles M. Ratliff, son of Teamster 
Local 28 member Maurice Ratliff, 
received scouting’s highest honor 
recently when he received his Eagle 


Scout badge in a B.S.A. Court of 
Honor at Piedmont, South Carolina. 
Charles, 14, has been in scouting 
since 1971, received his life rank in 
1978, has been a junior assistant 
scoutmaster, and was instrumental in 
forming the first explorer post in the 
Piedmont area, achievements that 
have made both family and friends 
proud. 


Don’t Move! 


Here is a hand-held or easily 
concealed safety-security device 
which ‘‘senses’’ motion and, when 
it does, emits a sweeping, ‘‘police- 
type” alarm to frighten away in- 
truders. Only you know the code 
which can ‘‘de-arm’’ the device. 
Simply activate the unit; then you 
have 20 seconds to exit the prem- 
ises before it automatically arms 
itself. Then, motion of any inten- 
sity sets off the piercing alarm. 
Ideal for that extra measure of 
security at the door of your home 
or other private place. 


Push Me-Pull You 


A new item on the market, de- 
signed for the handling of carts 
in grocery warehousing operations 
has been patented by a Teamster 
member from Connecticut. The de- 
vice is called the ‘‘Roland Safety 
Handle,’’ and it attaches and de- 
taches in seconds. The manufac- 
turer claims that it allows loaders 
and drivers to manipulate carts 
more easily. At the same time, the 
chance of injury is greatly re- 
duced, since the user is able to 
push, pull and steer the cart with- 
out placing his or her hands on 
the outer frame end of the cart. 


WHAT'S NEW keeps our read- 
ers informed of new ideas. Since 
it is the policy of THE INTER- 
NATIONAL TEAMSTERS not 
to advertise any product, trade 
names and manufacturers are 
omitted. Interested readers can 
obtain names of manufacturers 
by writing THE INTERNA- 
TIONAL TEAMSTER 11200 
Prospect Hill Rd., Glenn Dale, 
MD. 20769. A stamped, self- 
addressed envelope must be en- 
closed. 

A report on new products and 
processes on this page in no 
way constitutes an endorsement 
or recommendation. All per- 
formance claims are’ based on 
statements by the manufacturer. 
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Have a Ball! 


For the serious bowler, this new 
gauge is built to within .005 of an 
inch of the maximum allowable 
circumference of the bowling ball. 
As the manufacturer points out, 
“Bowling balls are not the... 
same size. A ball can be as much 
as 1/16 of an inch small or more. 

Thus, they say, a bowler who is 
serious needs this gauge to meas- 
ure his/her old bowling ball or 
when going to purchase a new one. 
“A small ball,’’ they state, ‘‘could 
cost you several pins during a 
game or series.” 

This item was submitted by a 
Teamster member from the South- 
east. 


No More Oil Changes 


This manufacturer of a new oil 
refiner notes that ‘‘oil does not 
wear out mechanically,’’ according 
to the U.S. Bureau of Standards. 
Thus, ‘‘used’’ oil is simply dirty 
oil. With their product, oil is kept 
clean indefinitely, eliminating the 
need for oil changes forever. 

They say their refiner can be 
installed on just about any inter- 
nal combustion engine. 


College Cash 


Here is a book which tells par- 
ents of college-bound young men 
and women how and where to find 
scholarships, grants and loans; 
how to apply for aid; how to figure 
and trim college costs; how to find 
and secure a job; what are short- 
cuts in education, and more. 

In these times of astounding 
tuition and other college costs, 
this book can be worth hundreds 
of times its price. 
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With average prices of new houses 
now well over the $60,000 level na- 
tionally, more homeowners are ex- 
panding and improving their present 
dwellings. 


Most families have decided to stay 
put and fight for space, observes John 
Cherveny, manager of Ferndale Co- 
operative, a Michigan-based moderni- 
zation service which also acts as ad- 
viser to similar services in other re- 
gions. They look for more living space 
by converting basements, garages and 
carports; enclosing porches; adding 
dormers; raising the roof of ranch 
houses and adding extensions and even 
two-story wings to the house itself. 


If the basement is reasonably dry, 
wall paneling and a dehumidifier can 
help defeat humidity, Cherveny says. 
But fire safety may be another con- 
sideration. Some local building codes 
bar use of basements for bedrooms un- 
less they have a separate entrance for 
use as a fire exit. 


Dormers are perhaps the most gen- 
erally useful ways to add a lot of 
space, especially for bedrooms, says 
William Seitz, an Eastern Home Im- 
provement Council official. 


If you’re planning an enlargement or 
renovation this year, you'll need to be 
a careful shopper for materials. Prices 
have gone up 7 percent to 16 per- 
cent on various items this year alone 
on top of hikes of 180 percent to 350 
percent since 1967. 


The jumps have been especially 
severe on lumber, roofing, wallboard 
and gypsum products, insulation, and 
cement and concrete products. Scat- 
tered shortages have been most no- 
ticeable on sheetrock, used in wall 
construction, and especially water- 
proof sheetrock. One authority also 
reports that cement is in short supply 
in some areas of hectic construction. 


One of the most frequent questions 
homeowners ask consumer affairs de- 
partments around the country is how 
to select a contractor and how to deal 
with one. Here’s a basic guide, as 
culled from various authorities. 


SELECTING: Before deciding 
whether to engage a particular con- 
tractor, find out how long he’s been in 
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business; whether he has a fixed ad- 
dress and whether he does the work 
himself or subcontracts it. 


WARRANTY: Will the contractor 
give a warranty on his work; for how 
long and covering both materials and 
labor? 


CHECK THREE: The standard ad- 
vice is to get at least three bids. In 
fact, by the time you talk to the third 
contractor you'll be a lot more knowl- 
edgeable. But the cheapest bid may 


Other factors may be important, such 
as reputation and the services promised 
in the contract. 


REPUTATION: You can verify a 
contractor’s reputation, reliability and 
workmanship and, in fact, develop a 
list of possible contractors, by asking 
local building materials suppliers, 
bankers, Better Business Bureaus, real 
estate dealers, friends and neighbors 
who have had projects done, and 
others for whom the contractor has 
worked. 


It’s especially vital to guard against 
high-pressure sellers. While some of 
the most deceptive practices of the 
“suede shoe” salesmen such as “model 
home” schemes, incompletes, bait and 
switch, etc., seem to have been curbed 
by policing by law officials, such activi- 
ties are still reported. 


Unfortunately, one of the most 
costly devices is still practiced even by 
some well-established contractors. This 
is “par” selling. The salesman’s com- 
mission percentage is: based on how 
much he can get above “par” for the 
job. 


GET IT IN WRITING: A written 
contract is best. But still be careful. A 
leading banking authority points out 
that most standard contracts are 
written to protect a contractor more 
than the buyer. 


The more detailed and specific the 
contract, both as to grade of materials, 
and quality of workmanship, the bet- 
ter 


HAVE A COMPLETION DATE: 
Get this in the contract. Homeowners 
who put down large deposits or even 
pay for the whole job in advance may 
be most vulnerable to “incompletes.” 


In one area, several repair com- 
panies collected in advance for new 
gutters or roof repairs. The induce- 
ment for advance payment was a 
promise of a prompt start and com- 
pletion. But sometimes the work was 
never finished and efforts to get the 
jobs done or the money back were 
unsuccessful. 


An attempt to get paid in advance 
or get an unusually large deposit 
should serve as a warning. There’s no 
set practice. One-third down is fre- 
quent but some contractors will go 
ahead with as little as 10 percent or 
20 percent. 


TAKE YOUR TIME: You don’t 
need to sign a contract as soon as it’s 
shoved under your nose. In fact, in the 
case of a costly project, willingness to 
let you have the contract reviewed by a 
lawyer or an architect is a sign of a 
scrupulous contractor. 


FINANCING: Sometimes you can 
do better arranging the financing your- 
self than through a dealer. 


To get a home-improvement loan at 
relatively moderate rates, you might 
start with your own bank or savings 
and loan association. But since bank 
credit practices and attitudes vary in 
these days of tight money, you might 
have to try several before you find a 
willing lender. 
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J. Gardner, an employee of Fearn Foods, 
recently paddled his way-to third place 
in the Men’s C Div., ‘‘Swing into Spring” 
raquetball tournament in Willow Springs, 
lll. The 5-year Teamster veteran has 
been playing for about a year and a half. 
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(Above) Evansville, Ind. Local 215 mem- 
ber Sidney Beard, a welder for Interna- 
tional Steel, shot this 8-point buck 
weighing more than 200 Ibs., while hunt- 


* ing in Warrick County, Ind. The state 


has a lot of “good hunting spots,” the 
Teamster notes, adding that with his 
dogs at his side, he’s also bagged a 
lot of rabbits and squirrels. 
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(At left) Linen supply truck driver 
Joe Carvalho of Oakland, Calif., 
Teamster Local 588 recently com- 
pleted what's known as the North 
American grand slam in hunting 
circles, by bagging all four kinds 
of sheep indiginous to North 
America—the Stone, big horn, 
Dall and desert sheep. During his 
11-year search, his treks took him 
to the animals’ mountainous habi- 
tats in Canada’s British Columbia, 
the Yukon and Arizona. “It’s phys- 
ically tough hunting,’ the Team- 
ster says. “You have to get up at 
4 a.m. to start walking the moun- 
tains and you have to be able to 
spot the game. Here he shows off 
his latest catch—a desert ram. 
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(Above) In snaring this 43-lb., 2 oz. mon- 


ster, Teamster Local 495 member A. J. 


(Jim) Stout recently set a world salt- 
water angling record. Stout, employed 
by Commercial Carriers, Inc. as a work- 
ing leadman, hooked the International 
Game Fish Assn. (IFGA)-recognized 
world record California Yellowtail near 
Alijos Rocks in Mexico. 


BE A TEAMSTER SPORT 


Want to share your favorite 
sports moment with other Team- 
sters? Just send /nternational 
Teamster a color snapshot, along 
with a brief description of the 
event and some details about 
yourself, your local union and 
your job. 

Send your photos to /nterna- 
tional Teamster, Communications 
Dept., IBT, 25 Louisiana Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 


Birccen the growing and the aging 
The line of demarcation 
Is a wrinkle. 


Within these linear graphs 

Lie buried the biographies 
Of every carrier 

As a sea of life is in the sweaty palm 
Moving, yet invisible to the eye. 


Could we but read the secrets 
Of the lines 
We might know more 
About the message and 
the meaning. 


But as of now — 
They tell us only that the 
clock has run, 


Not why— 
Never why. 


By Jay Victor, Nation’s Labor 
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LABOR DAY 

MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


WITH SUMMER fast drawing to a close and most people returning to work from 
vacations and holidays, the nation is back to a business as usual situation. 

And with that, my message to all Teamster members this month is get more in- 

-volved. Take the time to be a part of your local union activities and get involved in 
the national issues of the day that affect Teamsters and working men and women 
throughout the country. 

However trite it may sound, it has often been said that you CAN make the dif- 
ference. Your individual voice can always be heard in our union and your participa- 
tion in International activities can create a considerable effect in state legislatures 
and Congress. 

Together Teamsters can make a great deal of difference in how labor, in general, 
and the working force of America fares in the halls of the legislative bodies, parti- 
cularly on such important measures as safety and health, the repeal of Davis-Bacon 
and deregulation. 

The nation is on the verge of a recession with high unemployment, rampant in- 
flation and a severe energy problem. Congress returns from its summer recess this 
month and much must be accomplished before the adjournment of this session. 

In the last issue, the International Teamster sought your views on the energy 
problem. Through this means we can collectively make our views felt in Congress, 
because we represent more than two million working people and their families. 
The views of the Teamsters have a substantial impact on Capitol Hill. 

In this issue we have presented a broad overview of the political process through 
which we select our presidential nominees. This open political process is part of the 
inherent freedoms guaranteed by our Constitution, which makes our democracy 
truly representative and governed by the people. 

But once again the process depends on individual participation. I would encour- 
age you to get involved and hopefully Teamsters themselves will be delegates at 
next year’s political conventions. 

You can show your concern by truly getting involved with national issues and 
your union activities. This month the Teamster Workshops for local union officers 
and business agents resume at IBT headquarters in Washington. I hope that as 
many of you as possible will take advantage of this opportunity to learn more about 
your union and the services available to all Teamsters. 

I hope that all of you will make a commitment to become more involved, to 
participate in your union activities and to show you care about the direction in 
which we are going. 

Together we have a powerful voice that can be heard throughout the land. But 
it depends on the responsiveness of each of us to let America know that we are 
proud to be Teamsters and that we deserve to be heard. 


Fraternally, 


oh Le ay 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General President 


The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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BAKERY DELEGATES CONFRONT THEIR © 


BREAD and butter issues dominated 
the subject matter at the 30th annual 
meeting of the Teamsters’ National 
Bakery Conference in Chicago. 

Delegates from 100 local unions 
across the United States and Canada 
heard General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling pledge the Interna- 
tional Union’s full support for the 
base pay and commission form of 
earnings for route sales drivers in the 
baking industry. He extended the 
greetings of General President Frank 
E. Fitzsimmons and the entire gen- 
eral executive board. 

Two former chairmen of the Bak- 
ery Conference who were instrumen- 
tal in forming the unit praised the 
current leadership for growth of the 
conference in activity and service. 

William A. Lee, for many years 
president of Bakery Drivers Local 
734, Chicago, and a founder of the 
Teamsters National Bakery Confer- 
ence in 1940, and Wendell Phillips, 
a co-founder and also a former chair- 
man, urged close cooperation be- 
tween local unions as the source of 
strength in service to members as a 
means of meeting the changes in the 
industry. 

Schoessling pointed out that mem- 
bers in the bakery industry were seri- 
ously affected by events beyond the 
immediate control of their union. 

“The prevailing attitude at the In- 
ternational Union is this: If one of 
you has a problem, we all do.” 

He cited these factors 
threaten the working people 
nation: 

“Giant concentrations of financial 
might are pitted against the citizenry, 
not only United States bastions of 
wealth but global concentrations whose 
patriotism is to profit . . . not a local 
merger sitting across the bargaining 
table, but conglomerate boards of di- 
rectors sitting in executive suites im- 
plementing dollar policies devoid of 
human consideration.” 

Referring to major problems facing 
working people today, Schoessling 
said the nation is on “the verge of 
grinding to a halt because there is no 
fuel to fire the furnaces of produc- 
tion.” 

Schoessling warned that “with each 


which 
of the 


new trade agreement and with each 
import, more American jobs go over- 


_seas as American capital is invested 


in foreign sweatshops. 

“Organized labor deserves much 
better for the American public it 
must serve,” Schoessling said. “We 
must demand here and now a better 
deal for American working men and 


iT 


women. Organized labor is beholden 
only to the American people. We 
have no annual reports to publish for 
stockholders. We don’t measure an- 
nual success by profit margins. 

“We negotiate fine wage settlements 
only to watch manufacturers raise 
prices and take them away. We ne- 
gotiate good benefits, but health care 


The 30th annual Bakery Conference was keynoted with an address by General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling, shown here with from left: James Catenaro, conference secretary- 


treasurer; Paul Steinberg, 


administrative assistant to Central 


Conference Director Roy 


Williams; Harold J. O’Brien, conference chairman; Schoessling, and David Torre, conference 
vice-chairman. Proceeding clockwise around, former Conference leaders William Lee and 


Wendell Phillips addressed delegates, 


a view of delegates and shots of some delegates 
commenting from the floor during the session. 
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is out of reach and those pensioned 
often go to sleep each night seriously 
wondering if they can afford tomor- 
row.” 

Schoessling called upon organized 
labor to call for a turn in the eco- 
nomic conditions facing the nation. 

“It all starts with you and me and 
the rest of working America. If there 
are to be changes, it will be because 
American men and women—through 
their unions—demand a change.” 

Delegates from all sections of the 
United States and Canada echoed 
these concerns in an open forum in 
which local problems were aired and 
recent developments discussed. 

These included: 

e The take-over of bakeries which 
operated successfully for generations 
by conglomerates using huge profits 
to venture into the food industry. 

e Absentee ownership replacing 
managers who had grown up with the 
industry, knew the problems of em- 
ployees, and above all, maintained 
high product quality which improved 
earnings of sales drivers. 

e The “bottom-line” approach of 
negotiators for conglomerates who 
want to set up the drop shipment type 
of distribution in place of the driver 
salesman’s access to the retail out- 
let. 

e The attempt to promote private 
labels as loss leaders in order to curb 
the sale of advertised products whose 
success in the market depends on the 
route salesmen. 

e The development of area-wide 
agreements as the best means of re- 
moving earnings of union members 
and their benefit structure as competi- 
tive factors. 

e The necessity of cooperation, un- 
der the leadership of the International 
Union, between all local unions, joint 
councils and area conferences to se- 
cure common expiration dates of 
agreements with firms marketing their 
products on a nationwide basis. 

Details of contract terms, arbitra- 
tion decisions and organizing oppor- 
tunities also were discussed in the four 
days of meetings. 

Other speakers at the conference in- 
cluded Robert Dietrich of the Eastern 
Conference of Teamsters, Interna- 


tional Union Auditor John Hartigan, 
and Paul Steinberg, administrative as- 
sistant to International Vice-President 
Roy Williams, who also is the: di- 
rector of the Central Conference of 
Teamsters. 

Hartigan said the Teamsters’ 
TITAN system of record keeping 
now covers over 64 percent of the 
membership. He pointed to a rapid 


and effective communication provided 
by TITAN during the freight, United 
Parcel Service and car-haul negotia- 
tions. 

The Bakery Conference officers 
were all reelected. They are Harold 
J. O'Brien, Local 734, Chicago, chair- 
man; David Torre, Local 296, San 
Jose, Calif., vice-chairman, and James 
Catenaro, Local 194, Union City, 
N.J., secretary-treasurer. 


~ RETIREE CLUBS 
UNITE! 


ATTENTION, ALL RETIREE CLUB OFFICERS OR LOCALS 
INTERESTED IN FORMING A RETIREE CLUB IN 
YOUR LOCAL AREA 


The Retiree Division of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters is 
now preparing to bind together all of the various retiree clubs through- 


out our International Union. 


It is necessary that you fill out the form below so that we may contact 
you to establish the necessary organizational structure to enable you to 
become part of our National Retiree Division. 


NAME OR NUMBER OF YOUR RETIREE CLUB 


ADDRESS 

CONFERENCE 

JOINT COUNCIL ___ 
LOCAL UNION - 
RETIREE CLUB PRESIDENT 
ADDRESS 


PHONE oo : 
RETIREE CLUB SECRETARY-TREASURER ___ 


ADDRESS. 
PHONE 


NUMBER OF PEOPLE IN YOUR RETIREE CLUB 
WHEN DID YOUR RETIREE CLUB START? 


Please return to: 1.B.T. Retiree Division 
25 Louisiana Avenue, N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20001 
ATTENTION: DIRECTOR 
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HEADED by International Union 
Vice President M. E. ‘Andy’ Ander- 
son, the Western Conference has more 
than 450,000 members working in al- 
most every craft and trade and be- 
longing to 117 local unions. 

Host for the meeting now underway 
is Joint Council 28 in Seattle, headed 
by International Union Vice President 
Arnie Weinmeister. 

The Western Conference is rich in 
the history of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters, and it was 
in this area of the country where the 
concept of area conferences was born 
and was implemented by former In- 
ternational Union General President 
Dave Beck. 

Covering the vast expanse of the 
western part of the country, the West- 
ern Conference stretches from the 
southern reaches of California north 
to the State of Washington and out 
into Alaska. It reaches as far east as 
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SPOTLIGHT 
ON THE 
WESTERN 
CONFERENCE 
OF 
TEAMSTERS 
AND ITS DIRECTOR 
M. E. ANDERSON 


= ee ee eee 
AS THIS ISSUE of the International Teamster went 
to press, the Western Conference of Teamsters was hold- 
ing its 34th conference session with delegates from the 13 
western states attending the Seattle meeting. Complete 
coverage of this meeting will appear in the October issue 
of the International Teamsier. Nearly 700 local union 
representatives were expected to attend. 
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Denver, Colo. As a result of its geo- 
graphical diversity, members of Con- 
ference local unions are employed in 
almost every conceivable occupation. 

Its International Director, M. E. 
Anderson, was born into a trade un- 
ion family. His father served as a rep- 
resentative of the Office Workers Un- 
ion. When Andy completed school, 
his baptism into the mainstream of 
trade unionism was not long coming. 

He was fired from his job as dis- 
trict circulation manager for the Port- 
land Oregonian, following a meeting 
of his fellow employees in Anderson’s 
home where the topic of discussion 
was union affiliation. With that, a 
young trade unionist had been bap- 
tized. 

In 1949, he became an organizer 
for the Western Conference, and sev- 
eral years later was to build a local 
union to membership of over 10,000 
members in Southern California. 


When it was decided that 5,000 of 
those members should be chartered 
off to form Teamster Airline Local 
2707, Anderson and his staff went to 
work, and within five years, Local 
986 crashed the 10,000-member bar- 
rier again. 

So, Anderson heads the Western 
Conference of Teamsters not only 
with a portfolio of excellent adminis- 
trative skills, but also with long train- 
ing acquired out on the streets and at 
the job sites where workers are or- 
ganized and represented. 

Through the years, the Western 
Conference has been directed by 
Beck, Frank Brewster and Einar 
Mohn. Under Beck and Brewster, the 
Western Conference was headquar- 
tered in Seattle. Under Mohn, head- 
quarters moved to Burlingame, Calif. 
Under Anderson, the Conference is 
headquartered in new facilities in Los 
Angeles. 


Ohio Conference Meets 


Gov. Rhodes Opposes Deregulation; 
Commends Teamster Energy Policy 


APPROXIMATELY 250 delegates 
and alternates assembled in the Capi- 
tol of Columbus for the 31st annual 
Ohio Conference of Teamsters heard 
Governor James Rhodes (R) com- 
mend the Teamsters for their sound 
approach to the nation’s energy crisis 
and join with the Teamsters in oppo- 
sition to Deregulation. At the Team- 
ster conclave he became the first gov- 
ernor of a major, populous state to 
oppose deregulation. 

Stating that we currently don’t have 
a national energy policy that makes 
sense and that the working people are 
the big losers, Rhodes urged a greater 
dependence on our own coal and less 
dependence on unstable Arab oil. 

“The Teamsters have seen the merit 
of this approach and have been our 
allies in trying to bring our federal 
government to a sane national energy 
policy,” the governor told the dele- 
gates. 

The August 27-30 conference, 
which centered around the many sery- 
ices provided by the various divisions 
of the Ohio Conference of Teamsters 
and the theme ‘“Teamsters—People 
Helping People,” was opened by 
an address from OCT President Wil- 
liam Presser, followed by IBT Vice 
President Jackie Presser who ex- 
plained Conference programs and 
services. 

The opening day session also in- 
cluded an address by Ohio Attorney 
General William Brown, who praised 
the Ohio DRIVE for helping to “in- 
crease the quality of life in Ohio.” 
Robert Cassidy, OCT secretary-treas- 
urer, followed with a Conference 
progress report. The opening session 
concluded with a report and dialogue 
on the Central States Health & Wel- 
fare and Pension Funds conducted by 
Bruce Trojak, George Faulkner and 
James Jorgensen. That evening sep- 
arate meetings were held by the Ware- 
house Division and the Dairy Division. 

Oliver Ocasek, president of the 
Ohio Senate, opened the Tuesday 


morning session stating that the rela- 
tionship between the state legislature 
and the Ohio Teamsters has never 
been better. Senator Ocasek told the 
delegates, “The Teamsters have been 


Above, Delegates at the Ohio Conference session 


vigilant as a watchdog for the working 
people of Ohio.” 

Safety and health issues and ser- 
vices were underscored by presenta- 
tions of Steve McDougall, IBT indus- 
trial hygienist and Susan Dritz, OCT 
director of safety and health. The 
morning session concluded with a re- 
port on the Ohio Highway Drivers 
Insurance Fund by George Faulkner, 
Sr. 

Tuesday afternoon was devoted to 
reports by various divisions of the 
OCT, including the Sports Committee 
by Skip Felice, Communications 
(Video, Public Relations and the Ohio 
Teamster Newspaper), Research, Leg- 
islative and Educational by Paul 
Locigno, and Legal by Sorrell Logo- 
thetis. The evening session included 
meetings of the Construction, Bakery 
and Beverage Divisions. 

Bill DeMatte, staff assistant to Sen- 
ator John Glenn, kicked off the 
Wednesday morning session with a 
message from Ohio’s senior senator 
who was unable to attend. Joe Knight 
described the divisions of the Service 
Bureau and their accessability to 
Teamsters and their families and gave 
a report of the Retiree Division. Karen 
Zelman offered a look at the various 
Family Services available through her 
division and Louis Friedman outlined 
recent activities of the Speakers Divi- 
sion. The session concluded with a 
special video presentation by Mike 


Pruitt, Cleveland Browns’ fullback, 
who is the new director of commu- 
nity relations for Ohio Teamsters. 

The major issue of the afternoon 
session was deregulation. Keith 
O’Brien presented the Teamster op- 
position to current legislation which 
would deregulate the trucking in- 
dustry. He was followed by Ohio’s 
junior Senator Howard Metzenbaum, 
a sponsor of deregulation legislation in 
the U.S. Senate. Metzenbaum de- 
fended his position in supporting de- 
regulation, but at the same time ac- 
knowledged the responsibility of 
Teamster opposition. After a spirited 
and respectful exchange with the dele- 
gates the Senator agreed to meet with 
a delegation from OCT and expressed 
a willingness to consider carefully 
their points of opposition with an open 
mind. 

The Wednesday session concluded 
with Field Services reports by Andy 
Suckart, Sam  Stintsman, Richard 
Collinson, Sherman Brown and Bob 
Moody. That evening a meeting of the 
Ohio DRIVE was held. 

The concluding day of the Confer- 
ence included a retiree meeting and 
an executive board meeting, as well 
as committee reports and the gov- 
ernor’s address. 

The final evening a dinner was held 
for the delegates included in the con- 
ference from the three joint councils 
and 45 local unions represented. 


DEREGULATION is not a Teamster 
issue; it should be the concern of all 
consumers, said IBT Safety and 
Health Director R. V. Durham, dur- 
ing a panel discussion on “Regulation/ 
Deregulation” before the 34th na- 
tional meeting of the American So- 
ciety of Traffic and Transportation. 

Durham had been invited to ad- 
dress the group, comprised of profes- 
sional managers working with all 
modes of transportation, persons em- 
ployed by industrial firms and many 
university educators, along with two 
other speakers, with whom he dis- 
cussed the pros and cons of this com- 
plex question. 

His comments, detailing the union’s 
views on regulation, contained a hard- 
hitting indictment of current efforts to 
deregulate the trucking industry, and 
persuasively detailed why the Team- 
sters feel the status quo, a regulated 
industry, must be maintained. 

At the outset, Durham warned dele- 
gates that not just Teamster drivers 
but all consumers would be adversely 
affected by the far-reaching impact 
of these proposals since changes in 
the current regulated system would 
surely play havoc with many of the 
things we take for granted. 

“Many seem to have an almost ado- 
lescent crush on the notion of deregu- 
lation,” Durham noted, ‘“‘and_ the 
thought of less bureaucracy today is 
quite appealing and very fashionable.” 

But, he added, the Teamsters can- 
not go along wearing rose-colored 
glasses and believing all the promises 
about deregulation’s hypothetical bene- 
fits. 

“One function of a union is to 
guarantee to as great an extent pos- 
sible a safe workplace for its mem- 
bers,” he pointed out, and “the truck 
driver's workplace is the nation’s 
highways. 

“We in the Teamsters have strained 
our ears to hear an anti-regulator 
seriously address the effect of de- 
regulation on the lives and safety of 
truck drivers or the motoring public 
who share the roads with them. Why 
have they been mute on the subject?” 
he asked. 

Referring to the Wyckoff study of 
truck drivers’ performance on_ the 
roads, Durham reminded the audi- 
ence that “union drivers for regulated 
companies have the best safety rec- 
ords, primarily because the regulated 
carrier must maintain high safety 
standards if it is to obtain continued 
operating authority from the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission.” 

Non-regulated truckers, according 
to Wyckoff, are engaged in “cutthroat 
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competition and resort to shortcutting 
safety for economic survival.” Yet 
deregulation would increase the num- 
ber of poorly equipped, poorly main- 
tained rigs on the road. 

“If any amateur or misfit who can 
scrounge up a down-payment to buy 
an old semi is allowed on the road, 
our highways may come to resemble 
demolition derbies,” Durham added. 

Noting that the union favors in- 
creasing the number of safety inspec- 
tors on the highways, Durham warned 
that “nothing short of an army of 
such inspectors would be able to en- 
force sound safety standards in a de- 
regulated industry.” 

But driver safety is just one im- 
portant concern, the Teamster said. 
The union also worries about the im- 
pact of such legislation on its mem- 
bers and other Americans as con- 
sumers. Rapid evaporation of those 


AT THE 
SEMINAR 
ON 
TRUCKING 
DEREGULATION 


purportedly massive consumer sav- 
ings, reduced carrier profits, increased 
senseless energy use in a time of na- 
tional shortages and cutthroat com- 
petition for a finite number of ship- 
ments are some of the other effects 
the union sees as ensuing from its 
enactment, he warned in his discus- 
sions with the management leaders. 

Proponents of deregulation hold 
out a shiny promise that the resulting 
increase in competition brought on by 
deregulation will produce lower rates, 
for example. 

“That is pure nonsense,” Durham 
said. The tricks their economists have 
used to get their exaggerated con- 
sumer savings would “even embar- 
rass a longtime union negotiator.” 

The case of airline. deregulation 
certainly can’t be used as an example 
by those who say trucking deregula- 


tion will reduce freight costs, he 
noted. “Air cargo rates have increased 
about 21 percent since airline deregu- 
lation. And service, insurance and 
liability limits have been cut back 
significantly.” 

Maintaining trucking regulation 
could actually be “anti-inflationary,” 
he added, noting that the cost of mov- 
ing freight by regulated motor car- 
rier has increased less than the aver- 
age cost of general consumer products 
themselves over the years since 1967. 

Another economic point he made 
probably swayed the transportation 
managers in the audience more than 
anything else. “While deregulation 
would not decrease the cost of ship- 
ping over the long run, with so many 
new trucks on the road, it would de- 
crease trucking companies’ profits— 
and that’s where our members get their 
wage increases,” Durham noted. 

Deregulation also works against the 
nation’s energy interests. ‘‘Deregula- 
tion would put many more trucks on 
the road, all burning precious fuel, 
and chasing after the same amount of 
freight. It wouldn't increase the 
amount of freight being transported. 
No one is going to buy more shoes 
or toothpaste or appliances or cars 
just because there are more trucks to 
carry them,” Durham pointed out. 

Conservation efforts won't be helped 
either, he noted, referring to a 1976 
ICC study that indicated that general 
purpose vans of exempt drivers and 
private carriers were empty twice as 
often as regulated trucks. “When the 
Northeast is wondering whether it will 
have the heating oil to meet its winter 
needs in the years ahead, such re- 
ports aren’t comforting,” the Team- 
ster said. 

The Teamsters Union is anxious to 
speak out in forums where open dis- 
cussions can ensue, Durham noted, 
because the issue does affect all of 
us, and consumers should realize that 
before it’s too late. 

“The Administration’s proposal to 
deregulate avoids conspicuously the 
safety problem and seems to bear no 
relationship to its energy and eco- 
nomic programs. It also overlooks the 
fact that a great many small Ameri- 
can communities will undoubtedly be 
without freight service, thus causing 
a great sacrifice to thousands of con- 
sumers,” Durham concluded. 

“We discovered that non-regulated 
trucking does not work, and that is 
why trucking first came under gov- 
ernment oversight in 1935,” he noted. 
“Attempts to introduce deregulation 
are nothing more than repeating a 
bad mistake.” 


A TEAMSTER COMMENTARY 


Teamsters Joint Council 13 President Edwin D. Dorsey recently offered 
some pertinent comments on the need for cooperation between labor 
and management for a good working relationship, which were carried 
in several Missouri-area labor publications. International Teamster re- 
prints excerpts from his remarks here, to share them with its readers. 


The St. Louis media proclaims: “Labor/Management 
Promote Better Labor Image.” 

I am not comfortable with this caption, as it leads 
one to the conclusion that the purpose of the Spirit of 
St. Louis Labor-Management Committee is to assist 
Labor with its “image”. 

Having served on the Regional Commerce and 
Growth Association (RCGA) Board when the original 
discussion and groundwork took place for the formation 
of the new Spirit of St. Louis Committee, I do not be- 
lieve the “image” (and I prefer to call it the St. Louis 

- labor-management “image”) can be changed without 
recognizing the root of various problems which affect 
labor relations throughout the whole United States today. 

My observation, throughout some 40 years of labor- 
management relations, is that the relationship is as good 
as the parties want it to be. The responsibility for that 
relationship must be equally shared by the parties. La- 
bor and management are equal parties and have a 
mutual responsibility to our community. Both are mu- 
tually accountable and both parties must accept the 
praise or the blame for success or failure in this re- 
sponsibility. Like a pitcher and a catcher on a baseball 
team, each needs the other. 

Sure, there are going to be disagreements, but you can 
disagree without being disagreeable. If the spirit of la- 
bor and management in St. Louis is willing, the solution 
will be found and the so-called “image” will not be as 
some would have you believe. 

The collective bargaining agreement as a_ general 
rule, particularly the first agreement, comes about by 

| blood, sweat and tears. On both sides of the table there 
is much attention to detail and choice of words; where 
does the comma go?, etc. But after the conclusion of 
the process, there is a tendency to kind of let things 
go until the next contract time. 

I say to you, an enlightened, successful corporation, 
through its labor relations personnel and a responsible 
labor union, will not allow that to happen. Because 
labor relations, when you rid it of all its technicalities, 
is plain and simple—dealing with people. And, people 
are and always will be the most valuable asset we have. 

Therefore, before the ink is dried on that agreement, 
} a successful corporation and a responsible union will 
turn their energy toward problem solving. The key is to 
recognize a potential problem before it becomes uncon- 
trollable and causes the corporation, and yes, the union, 
much anguish. Working together, labor and management 
could possibly prevent an unnecessary strike, low pro- 
ductivity due to low worker morale, or manpower turn- 
over, 

We are, and have been, going through a whole new 
era in labor relations. We are dealing with a new gen- 
eration, not fostered in the Depression or lullabyed by 
believing in the notion that tomorrow will hold what 
- they work for today to achieve. 

We have the constant threat of nuclear war. There is 
the energy crisis. Young people must face the prohibi- 
tive cost of even night college and the improbability of 


their owning a home. There is uncertainty about the 
future: Will there always be employment, enough food 
to buy, enough water to drink and even enough air to 
breathe? On top of this, we have a credibility problem 
with leadership in government, labor and management. 

This is only pointed out because the practitioners in 
labor relations, the professionals in both labor and 
management, must recognize the psychological reasons 
why certain people react and cannot be reached only 
at contract time! Labor and management must recog- 
nize the various social and personal frustrations of the 
individuals with whom they are dealing. They must, 
because if they do not, it will spell the difference be- 
tween a successful and an unsuccessful operation. It 
will spell the difference between a successful and an 
unsuccessful union. And without a successful business, 
you cannot have a successful union. 

Today, there are vehicles which management and 
labor can utilize to make the new committee achieve its 
objectives. In 1947, the Taft-Hartley law created an 
agency of the United States Government called the Fed- 
eral Mediation and Conciliation Service, which in part 
was mandated . . . to aid and encourage employers and 
employee representatives to reach and maintain agree- 
ments.” This agency’s assistance can only help us to 
achieve our goals. 


It is not my desire, or yours, that we fail, or that we 
be satisfied with less than the very best. With the use 
of Federal Mediation and Conciliation Service in basic 
labor relations problems, labor and management in co- 
operation will have the opportunity to tackle jointly the 
difficult and complex problems of: unemployment due 
to automation, slums, inadequate schools, racial dis- 
crimination, problems of the aged, and untrained, un- 
skilled, underpaid workers. 


These problems are real, unresolved and exist in every 
part of the United States. The quest for their solutions, 
I believe, is the responsibility of both labor and man- 
agement. 

In 1898, Samuel Gompers stated: 


“The trade unions are the legitimate outgrowth of 
modern societary and industrial conditions.... They 
were born of the necessity of workers to protect and 
defend themselves from encroachment, injustice and 
wrong.... To protect the workers in their inalienable 
rights to a higher and better life; to protect them, not 
only as equals before the law, but also in their health, 
their homes, their firesides, their liberties as men, as 
workers, and as citizens; to overcome and conquer prej- 
udices and antagonism; to secure to them the right to 
life, and the opportunity to maintain that life . . . to this 
workers are entitled...the attainment of these is the 
glorious mission of the trade unions.” 

I would like to see the last line read: The attain- 
ment of these is the glorious mission of the New Spirit 
of Saint Louis Labor-Management Committee. We 
have the challenge. Some day the media will herald: 
“St. Louis Labor and Management Met the Challenge.” 


—Ray Schoessling, General Secretary-Treas- 
urer, International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 
has been a delegate to many national political 


conventions. 


AVE YOU ever watched the na- 
| i tion’s Democratic or Republican 
nominating conventions on television, 


with all their hoopla, excitement, 
banners and pageantry, and wondered 
how those people ended up out there 
on the floor of the convention hall, 
deciding for us who would be the 
party’s next presidential and vice pres- 
idential contenders? 

It’s a question with an easy answer. 
They decided they wanted to be dele- 
gates and scouted around their neigh- 
borhoods to find out how the delegate 
selection process was carried out. 
They became involved, and viola, 
some of them wound up there, on the 
convention floor. 

With the 1980 presidential elections 
nearing, now more than at any other 
time in the nation’s history, Teamsters 
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“Having been a delegate to several of the 
national political conventions, I know it is in- 
deed an honor and a privilege to help nom- 
inate a President of this great country of ours, 
and one that gives a delegate a certain amount 
of personal pride in the knowledge that he has 
participated in the selection of one who could 
possibly become the most renowned President 
our country has ever known. Thus a delegate 
from organized labor has an opportunity to 
be of very real service both to his country and 
to his union and its membership.” 


and other Americans have good reason 
to become involved with the cam- 
paigns for national political office that 
are about to take place. Record high 
inflation, high energy costs and the 
threat of deregulation are just a few 
of the national ills facing us as citi- 
zens. 

Sure, there are lots of other ways 
to make your voice heard, but perhaps 
one of the best is by becoming a part 
of the political process—the elaborate 
network of presidential primaries and 
caucuses across the country that will 
in the first few months of 1980 de- 
termine who the presidential contend- 
ers will be. 

Teamsters can have their say in this 
process by standing for and _ being 
nominated as delegates to the two 
political conventions that will take 


place next year, where the final deci- 
sions will be made. 

Ultimately, 5,324 individuals will 
end up selecting the two candidates 
who will vie for the office of Presi- 
dent of the United States—1,993 end- 
ing up as delegates to the Republican 
national convention, and 3,331 as 
delegates to the Democratic national 
convention. With them will be many 
alternates. 

Behind those 5,324 decision makers 
who will answer to roll calls at the 
convention, many, many thousands 
back home will know that through 
their work and involvement they had 
a part in choosing those who went. 
Since, for the most part, convention 
delegates are bound to a certain can- 
didate, even those who stayed behind 


elegate? 


can be satisfied that they played an 
important role. 

So what does this mean for the 
working man and woman? At the 
Democratic national convention in 
1976, 600 delegates were from orga- 
nized labor. Seventy delegates to the 
GOP nominating convention were 
from organized labor. 

So it all boils down to a few simple 
considerations. Do you want to sit 
back and let others decide which can- 
didate may govern the U.S. in the next 
four years, or do you want to be a 
part of it? 

After all, the decisions of elected 
officials affect your life and those of 
your family from the cradle to the 
grave, from the birth certificate to 
the death certificate. They determine 
the quality of the life you live, the 


“Anybody can get elected a delegate to the 
1980 national political convention of their 
choice. All they have to do is get active now, 
make all the right moves, and the first thing 
you know they will be on their way to the 
political palaces of power—the convention 


arenas filled with hoopla and final decision.” 


—IBT Vice President Weldon Mathis, sec- 


amount of taxes you pay, the quality 
of the air you breathe, the amount of 
gasoline you will have for the family 
auto and the price you will pay, the 
freedom of your union to bargain col- 
lectively for your wages, hours and 
working conditions, how much Social 
Security taxes you will pay and what 
your benefits will be. 


E STIRRINGS of the political 
process which will-culminate in the 
Republican and Democratic conven- 
tions next year are beginning now in 
the precincts of America. Candidates 
are announcing and committees are 
being formed. Money is being raised. 
And Mr. & Mrs. Grass Roots America 
are moving into position. The similari- 


retary of DRIVE (Democratic-Republican-In- 
dependent-Voter-Education), the 
Union political activity organization. 


Teamsters 


ties between those who will participate 
and those who won’t are many. The 
differences are minuscule. 

Perhaps the major one is that those 
who do get involved are willing to do 
the work—they believe their votes 
can make a difference. 

If you, too, want to have your say, 
the first thing to do is register to vote 
either as a Republican or a Democrat. 
Once a citizen is registered in the 
party of his choice, he automatically 
qualifies for the decision making in 
the neighborhood, which is the be- 
ginning of the political campaigns. 

Voter registration further means he 
is eligible to participate in determin- 
ing who'll be the national party con- 
vention delegates by voting in the 
state primary or by participating in the 
state convention. 


OME 33 states (plus the District of 

Columbia and Puerto Rico) use 
the primary method which is usually 
governed by state law as it involves a 
public election. Only 17 states use the 
caucus system with two of those cur- 
rently considering going to the pri- 
mary method. But the place to start 
is in the precinct, the smallest political 
unit. (It also may be called a ward, a 
district, or a parish.) 

Four years ago, a man from Geor- 
gia walked the streets of America say- 
ing, “I am Jimmy Carter and I want 
to be your President.” He made it, 
which is a pretty good indication that 
precinct activities can be an impor- 
tant factor. At such caucuses, a few 
neighborhood residents will elect a 
precinct captain or chairperson. And 
that is the key. “Just a few,” because 
usually as few as 20 or 25 persons 
control a precinct caucus. In many 
precincts across the land, as few as 
five or six wield the power. 

To go to your political party’s con- 
vention as a delegate from a primary 
state, generally one must run on a 
“slate” supporting a particular presi- 
dential candidate. If you “so in 


your precinct and in the county 
party, you can announce your sup- 
port for a particular candidate, and 
then have a chance of getting on the 
slate. 

Candidates often are looking for 
active support in a primary ballot if 
they expect a tight race. If you can 
show you will work your neighbor- 
hoods and perhaps bring in some 
votes, your chances of being selected 
increase. Once you are part of the 
candidate’s team, he must win for 
you to become a delegate. 

Things are done differently in the 
caucus states, but the end result is 
the same. States and territories with- 
out primaries will elect their delegates 
through this multi-tier process, which 
usually begins with open, but often 
lightly attended meetings at the pre- 
cinct level and concludes with the 
election of national convention dele- 
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“There’s nothing like it for excitement. You 
feel all the while you are making a real con- 
tribution to our nation’s political lifestyle. And 


you are! 


“On top of that, as a delegate from orga- 
nized labor, I always felt it placed me in a posi- 
tion of being able to help protect the interests 
of unions when time came for the convention’s 
selection of a party platform on which the 


candidate would run. 


“Try it—you’ll like it.” 


—Wallace Clements, 


a field representative 


for the Teamsters Union DRIVE program, 
has twice been a delegate to national political 


conventions. 


gates weeks later at district and state 
conventions. Sometimes delegates are 
elected delegates directly to the state 
convention. 

But, again, it all begins in the neigh- 
borhood, with just a few people ap- 
pearing for such a meeting. And it is 
surprising how newcomers who round 
up a few of their neighborhood 
friends can quickly find themselves 
involved simply because no one else 
volunteers. 

Any citizen registered to vote in the 
party can participate in the caucus for 
his area of residency. 

State conventions which bring to- 
gether leaders from various local cau- 
cuses are a different matter. Conven- 
tions usually elect most of the dele- 
gates to the national convention. Some 
delegates arbitrarily are picked from 
each congressional district. Sometimes 
a few national delegates are elected 
on a statewide basis. 

But, in any event, you have to play 
to win. 

Almost all caucuses and primaries 
of both major political parties will 
take place between January and June 
of 1980. 

With barely four months remaining 
until the Iowa caucuses launch the 
1980 delegate selection process, most 
states already have completed the 
mundane but important task of set- 
tling the format and dates of their 
delegate selection events. And since 
the complexion of the 1976 Demo- 
cratic campaign was determined by 
Jimmy Carter’s runaway success in 
the early primary and caucus contests 
last year, some believe that pattern 
may be repeated in 1980. Now is the 
time when various factions are form- 
ing coalitions while trying to identify 
which candidate they’ll back within 
their own political party. 


HETHER you set your goal as 

a convention delegate or whether 
you just want to have a voice in selec- 
tion of delegates, now is the time to 
move in political circles, in the neigh- 
borhood, in the county or district, or 
on the state level. Find out who is who 
at each level, on up to the state chair- 
person of your party. You'll be sur- 
prised how far you can go. 


There is a documented story of a 
Teamster over-the-road driver who 
came in from a run to the joint coun- 
cil headquarters in Denver. Sitting in 
the cafeteria, he inquired about the 
political process. He was told to get 
his friends and attend his party pre- 
cinct caucus. He was elected com- 
mitteeman, and from there he went 
on to be the elected mayor of Edge- 
water, Colorado. 

It’s out there for the taking. All 
you have to do is a little exploring. 
You may or may not make it to the 
Republican national convention in 
Detroit July 14th, or the Democratic 
national convention, in New York 
City the week of August 11, 1980. 
But, you will have a say in the selec- 
tion process. And you will have laid 
the groundwork for political activity 
which may take you all the way next 
time around. 
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1980 Delegate Selection: Major Party Differences 
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WITH announced Democratic and 
Republican presidential candidates 
already crowding the field and jockey- 
ing for news and television coverage, 
it seems clear that the 1980 presiden- 
tial nominating process will be one of 
the nation’s longest. 

A record 35 primaries are already 
scheduled—an increase of five from 
the previous high of 30 that were held 
in 1976. 

Next year’s primaries will be held in 
33 states and in the District of Co- 
lumbia and Puerto Rico. And two 
more primaries may be added later, as 
Republicans in Mississippi and South 
Carolina are considering a change 
from the caucus to the primary system 
of delegate selection. 

States and territories without pri- 
maries will elect their delegates through 
the complicated caucus process. 

The growth in primaries has been 
made at the expense of the caucuses. 
And the recent increase in primaries 
has been dramatic—from 17 in 1968, 
to 23 in 1972, to 30 in 1976. Only 
about 40 percent of the delegates were 
elected from primaries to the Demo- 
cratic and Republican conventions in 
1968. About three-quarters of the 
delegates next year will be the product 
of primary elections. 

The growth of the primary system 
came largely as an outgrowth of 
Democratic reform rules that since 
1968 have sought to increase grass- 


roots participation in the delegate se- 
lection process. But today, many party 
leaders are beginning to feel that the 
system has gone too far and now em- 


phasizes candidates’ personal cam- 
paign organizations, while relegating 
national, state and local party leader- 
ship to a back seat. 

The Democrats have sought to curb 
this trend by establishing two new 
tules this year that, while not seriously 
affecting the 1980 elections, will curb 
the future growth of primaries and in- 
crease the influence of the party hier- 
archy. The rules, adopted by the 
Democratic National Committee in 
June, 1978, shorten the delegate se- 
lection season from six months to 
three months and also recommend ex- 
panding each state delegation by 10 
percent to accommodate state party 
and elected officials as delegates. 

Since the complexion of the 1976 
Democratic nominating campaign was 
determined in the early primary and 
caucus contests last year, some believe 
that pattern will be repeated in 1980. 

By the time of the Jan. 21 Iowa 
caucuses next year, the filing deadlines 
in five states already would have 
passed, including Illinois, New Hamp- 
shire and Massachusetts (if it does not 
change its March 4 primary date). 

By Feb. 26, the day of the New 
Hampshire primary, a total of 15 pri- 
mary filing deadlines would have 
passed, with access to the ballot closed 


in Florida, Pennsylvania, New York 
(for its current primary date) and, 
for Republicans, in Texas. 

By March 11, when primaries are 
scheduled in Alabama and Florida, 
filing deadlines would have passed for 
five more primaries, including Indiana 
and Wisconsin. By the end of March, 
a newly announced candidate would 
be able to get on the primary ballot in 
just seven states, none of apparent 
importance except for New Jersey. 

Attempts to establish a federal so- 
lution to the hodgepodge of delegate 
selection events have gone nowhere. 
Over 250 bills have been introduced 
in Congress since 1911 to federalize 
the presidential nominating system. 
The most popular approach in recent 
years has been to establish a national 
primary or a series of regional pri- 
maries. But none of the proposals has 
come close to passage and only three 
bills have even reached the floor—the 
last in 1952. 

In its final report published in 1978, 
the Winograd Commission concluded 
that the present system was better 
than either a national primary or a 
series of regional primaries. 

The 1980 Democratic convention 
will be the largest in the party’s his- 
tory. There will be a total of 3,331 
delegate votes, 323 more than 1976. 
The 10 percent expansion for party 
and elected officials is responsible for 
nearly the entire increase. 


® Democrats require states to hold their primaries or the first stage of their caucus processes between 
March 11 and June 10, 1980. Only states that started earlier in 1976 can apply for an exemption. 
Republicans do not restrict delegate selection dates. 


® Democrats require primary states to set their filing deadlines 30 to 90 days before the election. 
Republicans have no restriction. 

® Democrats require proportional representation on the basis of presidential preference. Republicans 
do not and permit winner-take-all. 

® The Democratic Party allows only Democrats to participate in its primaries and caucuses. Republicans 
allow cross-overs where state law permits. 

© Democrats require delegates to declare presidential preference or uncommitted status. Republican 
delegates are not required to declare preference. 

® Democratic delegates are bound for one ballot. Republicans require delegates bound to candidate 
by state law in primary states to vote for that candidate. 


® Democrats require states to elect an equal number of men and women delegates. Republicans 
request states to elect an equal number. 
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State 


Alabama 
Alaska 
Arizona 
Arkansas 
California 
Colorado 
Connecticut 
Delaware 
Dist. of Col. 
Florida 
Georgia 
Hawaii 

Idaho 

IHinois 
Indiana 

lowa 

Kansas 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota 
Mississippi 
Missouri 
Montana 
Nebraska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carotina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Rhode Island 
South Carolina 
South Dakota 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Utah 
Vermont 
Virginia 
Washington 
West Virginia 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming 
Puerto Rico 
Guam 

Virgin Islands 
Latin American 


Primary Date * 


March 11 


Mey 27 
June 3 


March 25 


May 6 
March 11 
May 6 (March 11) 


May 27 
March 18 
May 6 


April 1 
May 27 
April 5 


May 13 
March 4 (April 15) 
May 20 


June 3 

May 13 

May 27 

Feb. 26 

dune 3 

June 3 

April 1 (March 25 or April 29) 
May 6 


June 3 

May 20 

April 22 

June 3 

June 3 

May 6 

May 3 (March 11) 
March 4 

June 3 


April 1 


March 16 


Democrats (Canal Zone) 
Democrats Abroad 


TOTAL 


* 35 presidential primaries already scheduled with Arkansas’s for Democrats only and 
Texas’s probably for Republicans only. Two more primaries may be added if 
Mississippi and South Carolina Republicans decide as suggested to go from caucus 


to primary systems. 


** Democratic apportionment for delegate numbers final; Republican vote still subject 


to minor change. 


*** Primary date still subject to change. Possible alternative dates noted in parentheses. 


Delegate Apportionment and 
1980 Presidential Primary Dates 


Delegates Allowed ** 


~DEMOCRATS— 
‘80 Vote 


45 
i 
29 
33 
306 
40 
54 
14 
19 
100 
63 
12 
7 
179 
80 
50 
37 
50 
51 
22 
59 
1 
141 


113 


282 


161 


185 


152 


4 


3,331 


—REPUBLICANS— 
80 Vote 


27 
19 
28 
19 
168 
31 
35 
12 
14 
51 
36 
14 
2) 
102 
54 
37 
32 
27 
30 


1,993 


In contrast, the 1980 Republican 
convention will be much smaller than 
its 1976 counterpart. The reason is the 
Republican allocation formula which 
awards bonus votes to states that went 
Republican in the last presidential 
election. Following the 1976 election, 
many states lost bonus delegates for 
1980. Carter's near sweep of the 
South made that region the biggest 
casualty, but every other region also 
lost delegates. 

While the Republican delegate 
count still isn’t final, since it must 
reflect the outcome of this year's 
gubernatorial races, the upcoming Re- 
publican convention probably will 
have no more than 2,000 delegates, 
down from 2,259 in 1976. 

There are some basic differences in 
operation between the two _ parties 
also. The Republican National Com- 
mittee’s attitude toward delegate se- 
lection seems to be to leave all but the 
most essential aspects of the presi- 
dential nominating process to the 
states. That hands-off approach con- 
trasts with the Democrats’ increasing 
nationalization of the nominating 
process. 

Another major distinction between 
the parties concerns female represen- 
tation on state delegations. The Demo- 
crats require that state delegations be 
divided equally between men and 
women. Republican rules only suggest 
there be equal division. 

As campaigning begins in earnest, 
a lot of media attention will fall on 
the front-runners, something the 
Democrats especially have sought to 
minimize along with candidate em- 
phasis on the early primary events. 

In 1976, stories about the New 
Hampshire primary dominated early 
media coverage of the presidential 
campaign. Political scientists Michael 
Robinson and Karen MacPhearson re- 
ported that in the three months before 
the New Hampshire primary, more 
than half of the print stories and 
broadcast time devoted to the presi- 
dential race involved the New Hamp- 
shire contest. 

While all states including New 
Hampshire may eventually be forced 
inside the three-month “window” by 
1984, this has not lessened the im- 
portance of the early states in 1980: 
Ironically, their impact may be in- 
creased next year. 

But whatever happens, the 1980 
Presidential elections are nearing and 
it’s. time for all Teamsters to start 
getting involved. If you don’t want to 
be a delegate (or a candiate for 
office), then at least register to vote, 
and support DRIVE, the Teamsters 
political action committee. 
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in the long run and substantial 
indications ofa commitment to 


TAKE CARE ON THE HIGHWAYS 


Teamsters Union members 
who drive the highways 
of Maryland probably 
have noticed the shrine 
to Our Lady of the 
Highways, located on 
1-95, just south of 
Elkton, Maryland. 
Brothers and sisters 
might be pleased to know 
that, day or night as they 
pass the area, 20 Catholic 
priests, brothers and 
seminarians of the 
congregation of the 
Oblates of Saint Francis 
de Sales hear the roar of 
their trucks and remember 
them in their prayers. 
That’s a lot of praying, 
according to Rev. John 
Fuqua, director of the 
Oblate Helpers’ Guild, 
who notes that last year 
two and a half million 
trucks passed the shrine, 
along with more than 23 
million cars. 
Occasionally, the priest 
adds, as a truck is rolling 
by, the driver will toot 
his horn and wave if one 
of the Brothers is cutting 
grass around the Shrine. 
While members of the 
Novitiate pray for the 
safety of all the travelers 
who pass, they have one 


wish for Teamsters’ 
members. They simply 
hope that the drivers also 
will pray to God—in their 
own way—and drive 
safely. 

(International Team- 
ster received word as 
the magazine went to 
press that Father Fuqua, 
who sent us this request 


and several accompanying 
motorists’ prayers, died 
shortly after they were 
mailed. So this is, in a 
way, his final request to 
all the motorists who may 
have passed by and 
derived joy from the 
beauty of the wonderful 
landscaped site.) 


The White House Fellowships 


make one a good special assistant in 


to excel and contribute and a sense 
of involvement in the leadership of 
their society. 
According to W. Landis Jones, 
the program’s director, the fallow hips 


rogr: 

__ known this unique oppo 
Teamsters,” he wrote in a rec 
letter to General President Fitz- 
simmons, and “in having me 
the union apply.” 


A DRIVER’S PRAYER 


"Lace the car out on the highway is no 
pleasure any more, Lord. 


It’s an awful responsibility, threading 
a ton of rushing machinery through a 
maze of obstacles to reach a necessary 
destination. 


Anything could happen, any other driver 
could act recklessly, even I could 
miscalculate and send myself and 
those with me hurtling to a speedy 
death. 

Yet, I must venture out on the road: I 
have places to go to, Lord, appoint- 
ments to keep, people to ferry back 
and forth. 

I don’t want to blow this out of propor- 
tion, but I could honestly use Your 
help. 

I know I have the skill, but sometimes 
even that isn’t enough. 


So, Lord, be with me as a fellow traveler 
when I’m out there in the world of 
trucks and cars. 


Max PAUvLI, C.SS.R. 


Our Lady of the Highways, 
protect all travelers. 
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IBT Scholarship Application Due 


Applications for the 1979-1980 college scholarships are being accepted and should be submitted no later than 
November 30, 1979. 


The Fund, established by the 1966 convention of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters provides ten. 


scholarships annually with a value of $6,000 each for use over a four-year period at the rate of $1,500 per year. 


Two scholarships are awarded in each of the five Area Conferences and are restricted to high school seniors 
who are the sons and daughters of Teamsters Union members who pursue an undergraduate degree at a college 
accredited by one of the six regional accrediting associations of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, or 
which has membership in the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. 


Recipients are selected on the basis of scholastic achievement, aptitude, personal qualifications and _ financial 
need by an impartial committee of college admission directors. 


In addition to the application form found in this issue of The International Teamster magazine, each applicant 
must submit the following items by February 28, 1980. 


Financial Aid Form: By means of the information supplied on this form, the College Scholarship Service estimates 
a family’s ability to contribute financially to a student’s education. It is used by the Scholarship Selection Committee to 
determine the financial need of the applicant. Applicants should submit their Financial Aid Form to the College 
Scholarship Service at the earliest possible date to assure processing prior to the February 28, 1980 Scholarship Program 
deadline. Normal processing time by the College Scholarship Service when no complications occur is a minimum of 15 days. 


Test Scores: All applicants must submit an official transcript as issued by the testing agency for one of the 
following tests: Scholastic Aptitude Test or American College Test. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters’ 
recipient code number for the Scholastic Aptitude Test is 0518 and for the American College Test is 0670. 


The tests may be taken during the applicant’s junior or senior year but not later than December 8, 1979 
for the American College Test and no later than January 26, 1980 for the Scholastic Aptitude Test. The registra- 
tion closing dates for these two tests are November 9, 1979 and January 4, 1980 respectively. Applicants who 
choose to take the American College Test on February 16, 1980 run the risk of being disqualified as their test scores 
may not be available prior to the selection of Scholarship Fund finalists in early March 1980. No extensions to the 
Scholarship Fund deadline of February 28, 1980 will be granted for delays in reporting by either the College 
Entrance Examination Board or the American College Testing Program. 


Academic Record: This form is to be completed by the applicant’s high school. The counselor is to provide the 
student’s rank in class and a transcript of his high school grades through the junior year. 


When a high school does not rank its students, additional test requirements are imposed on the applicant. 
Such students must take three of the College Entrance Examination Board’s Admission Testing Program Achieve- 
ment Tests no later than January 1980. Two of the achievement tests are to consist of English Composition and 
Mathematics Level I or Ii. The third test may be selected from the following five alternatives: American History 
and Social Science, Biology, Chemistry, European History and World Culture, Physics. 


Necessary forms and information pertaining to the above requirements will be sent to students upon receipt 
of their application. Receipt of all required material will be acknowledged promptly by the Scholarship Fund. Applicants 
are expected to have all requirements on file with the Scholarship Fund no later than February 28, 1980. Failure to do 
so will result in disqualification. 


Applicants for this year’s scholarship competition must graduate during the 1979-1980 academic year. They 
must also be the son or daughter of a Teamster member who has not been suspended from membership in _ his 
Local Union for the twelve months preceding the application deadline of November 30, 1979. Sons and daughters 
of retired and deceased members are also eligible to apply. 


Financially dependent wards and stepchildren of Teamster members may apply. Sons and daughters of members 
who have deposited withdrawal cards within the twelve months preceding the application deadline are eligible if the 
member was not suspended from membership during the twelve months preceding his withdrawal as well as during 
the period since his return. 


High school students who are affiliated with the Union, but whose parents are not, are ineligible to apply. Sons 
and daughters of members who are on withdrawal but have not retired are also ineligible. 


Finally, dependents of International and subordinate organization officers and employees are not eligible to apply. 


Applications received after the November 30, 1979 deadline will be accepted for a reasonable period of time; 
however, it is impossible for the Scholarship Fund to provide such applicants with registration material for the required 
tests prior to registration deadlines. Therefore, any applicant who submits his application in late November or early 
December 1979 should note carefully the test dates stipulated. If the student has not already taken one of the 
required tests, most high schools should have the registration material which will be needed. 


Additional information on the Scholarships as well as other Teamster-sponsored scholarships may be obtained 
by writing to: International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 25 Louisiana Avenue. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 
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APPLICATION 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


1979-1980 PROGRAM 


In order that you may fulfill the requirements and meet the deadlines of this program, your application should reach the 
Scholarship Fund not later than NOVEMBER 30, 1979. Failure to comply with this regulation may result in your inability 
to have required material on file with the Scholarship Fund when finalists are selected. 


APPLICANT TO COMPLETE PAGES 1 AND 2: 


Print your Last Name, First 
1. Name Eat ie] [ ] Ly eal ] [ ] pe Pa Name, Middle Initial and Ad- 


hb ae . ; anne Sta dress in the boxes provided. 
LAST (Do not include Jr., I] or II] with your last name) Place’ only: cove “enpital ister 


punctuation mark or numeral in 


[ ] a [] [ ] os eo each box. Abbreviate if neces- 

sary. If both your parents be- 

FIRST (Use your given name, not a nickname ) MIDDLE INITIAL long to the Teamsters Union, 
submit only one application. 


2 sans OOOO sooo 
noooooooRebooooooo0o0o0o 
no000 


ZIP CODE 


3. Date of Birth 


month day year 
Si eOCXees IVI een fe Check if applicant is: Blind [) Deaf 1 


5. US. Social Security a | S S & [] If you do not have a Social Security 
Ea fay & number, check here. 


Do not use Canadian Social Insurance numbers as they might duplicate a U.S. Social Security number of another 
applicant. 


6. Name and address of high school which you are attending: 


Name abs 5M RS 


Address SE IE SY ee ates 


7. Expected date of high school graduation 1980 


month 


8. Early Admission Students: 


Check here if you are entering college on a full time basis in 1980 without completing high school. All early 
admission students are required to attach the following to his application: 
1. A letter (may be a photostatic copy) from a college or university showing that you are under consideration as 
carly admissions student. 
2. A letter from your high school principal attesting to your ability to carry college work without completing high 
school. 


9. Canadian Students: In 1980 I will complete (Check one): 
{.] Junior Matriculation {.] Senior Matriculation 


Note: You may apply for an International Brotherhood of Teamsters Scholarship only once. 
i Do not apply until your last year of high school 
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10. What college do you plan to attend? 
Please give full name and location of your schools. Do not use initials, abbreviations or popular names. 


Name City, State 


First choice 


Second choice 


11. Full name of Teamster parent 


(please print) 


Teamster parent’s Social Security Number ; Eiving, 22 ss ‘Deceased 
Relationship (please check ) Parent’s employer’s name and address: 
a. Father 
= (DS Mother 


c. Step-father* 


___. d. Step-mother* 


e. Guardian* 


—___— f. Other—specify relationship:* 


* If you checked c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able to complete the statement in Item 13. 


12. Signed Date 


Teamster member 


Signed Daten 2t es Sok uses eee Ses ee 
Applicant 


If you have checked I1 “a” or “b” above skip Item 13. If you checked I1 c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able 
to complete the statement in Item 13. 


13. I hereby certify that I provide in excess of 50% of the financial support of the applicant and that the applicant is my 
dependent for Federal income tax purposes. 


Signed —-Teamster member 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this Ai day ofa 1979 in 


the City (County) of —___ eee inthe otalerok y= 


(Notary Public) 


My commission expires - 


Seal 


UPON COMPLETION OF PAGES 1 AND 2, FORWARD THIS APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF YOUR PARENT’S LOCAL UNION. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER WILL SEND THE APPLI- 
CATION DIRECTLY TO THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND, WHICH WILL ACKNOWLEDGE ITS RECEIPT WITHIN 
THREE WORKING DAYS AND ADVISE YOU OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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LOCAL UNION SECRETARY-TREASURER TO COMPLETE ITEMS 14-18. 


14. Teamster Local Union Number See ESS =A Ieee ie to ae 


Address Gasie cerieeteress = : Bg 


15. Area Conference Affiliation (check one): 


(_] Canadian [) Central (_] Eastern (_] Southern (_] Western 


; 16. I hereby certify that the Teamster named in Item 11 is not and has not been an officer or employee of this Local 
Union and has not been suspended from membership. 


Ledger Number _ Seis ea ee ee Social Seclinily, ING bem ae Ne 


a. ___ for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to Nov. 30, 1979. 

Dees for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to their retirement. 
i 

(er for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to their death. 


d. isiicen= _____ after depositing their withdrawal card which was taken on 


, and that during the twelve consecutive months prior to their withdrawal they were not an 


officer or employee of this Local Union and were not suspended from membership. 
& _ since Bate: after their transfer from Local Union . Forward this application 


to the specified Local for completion of Items 19, 20, 21. 


17. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 18. 
« 
date 
~ Local Union Seal 
4 
4 * If ledger numbers are not used for bookkeeping purposes, please substitute the member's Social Security number. 
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If Item 16-e has been checked, this section is to be completed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the specified Local Union. 


Social Security Number 


19. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number 
was not an officer or employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership 


lao in aaa 


Uh untilhis* transieron:— => == on. 


from 


21. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 


Local Union Seal 


If the total months indicated in Items 16-e and 19 is less than 12 Items 22, 23 and 24 must be completed by a third Local 


Union. 

22. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number —- -_ _________ Social Security Number 

, was not an officer or employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership 
from mls until his transfer on Beal, 
24. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 
Teamster Local ‘Union Number 
2S im iebheSitet : 
Local Union Seal date 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


ONCE THE SECRETARY-TREASURER’S SECTION IS COMPLETE 
FORWARD THIS APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS SCHOLARSHIP FUND 

25 Louisiane Avenue, N.W. 


Washington, D.C. 20001 
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CHAMPION 


DDIE BANGS CARRIED his ring equipment with him 
in a small bag when he left for his truck-driving 
job that morning in 1950. He told his wife he 

would be home late. He explained that he had to help 
supervise a youth boxing tournament in the evening. 

Eddie checked into the Sears Roebuck & Co., ter- 
minal. Soon he was driving the streets of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts, making deliveries from his straight truck. He 
had been working for the company four years. He was 
the shop steward for Teamster Local 25. All in all, he 
had settled down after years of professional boxing and 
military service in World War II. 

His wife, Ann, was expecting a baby. The baby was 
the reason for Eddie’s deception that morning when 
he left the house. He wasn’t going to a youth boxing 
tourney as he said. Instead, he had talked an old friend 
into getting him a fight in Keene, New Hampshire. 
Rather than save $5 or $10 a week, Eddie preferred to 
make the cash bundle he needed in one night’s work. 

The friend, long a matchmaker in New England, 
asked Bangs, “You in any shape, Eddie?” 

“Sure.” Eddie tried to appear healthy and enthusias- 
tic. He was only 32 years old. He had been inactive 
several months, having promised his wife to retire from 
the ring. At the most, he thought, he was only a bit 
out of condition. 

“Okay,” said the matchmaker. “I'll get you a fight.” 

The matchmaker’s word was good. Soon Eddie Bangs, 
a main-event fighter for a dozen years, signed to go 
against a promising newcomer on the top of a pro card 
at Keene. 

At noon that day, Bangs asked a co-worker, Danno 
Mahoney, to drive him the 80 miles northwest to Keene 
in the evening. Mahoney said okay. Mahoney also said 
he would work as Eddie’s second in the corner. 


HORTLY AFTER quitting time, Eddie Bangs and his 
friend, Danno, began the trip to New Hampshire. 
The early motoring through the Boston suburb was 

a period of instruction. Eddie showed Danno how to 
remove the rubber mouthpiece between rounds. He 
also explained how Danno should apply carpenter’s 
wax to halt bleeding in case of a face cut. 

The threat of a cut always had been Eddie Bangs’ 
only fear through his years of fighting. Especially a cut 
on the brows where there was scar tissue and the red 
flow would spurt. Referees tended to stop a fight quickly 
if a man bled profusely. 

It was Eddie’s pride that he had never been the 
victim of a 10-count in 167 professional bouts. He had 
lost 18 of the fights. Nearly every loss was a technical 
knockout; the wax would not always halt the bleeding. 

As for his offensive style, Eddie Bangs had supreme 
confidence in his skill as a boxer. He had Whitey Bim- 
stein, one of the greatest trainers of all time, to thank 
for that. 

Bangs remembered how he began as a pure slugger 
in the amateurs. He was selling newspapers on the 
streets of Boston in 1934 when he heard a kid could 
earn $2 just for fighting another kid. It was Great 
Depression time. Nickels and dimes were scarce. 

Eddie, tall and skinny, was 16 years old when he 
first stepped into the amateur ring. He slugged his way 
to 10 straight victories. The success was enough to make 
him dream of becoming a world champion. 

One day Eddie saw a magazine article about Whitey 
Bimstein who trained champions only. Bimstein’s head- 
quarters was at a place called Stillman’s Gym located 
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in New York City. Eddie found his closest teenage 
friend, Lenny Delaney, and declared: “I’m going to 
New York and look up this Whitey Bimstein. You 
wanna go with me?” 


ENNY AGREED to the trip like a true pal. The teen- 
agers found their way to Boston’s Back Bay Sta- 
tion. They hopped a passenger train, hiding be- 

tween the engine and the first car. Eddie Bangs clutched 
a bag containing boxing shorts and sneakers. 

When the train stopped at Providence, Rhode Island, 
Eddie peeked out to learn where they were. A railroad 
cop collared them. Eddie and Lenny spent the night in 
jail. They were turned loose the next morning. 

They kept bumming toward New York City. Hungry 
and penniless along the way, they walked into a classy 
restaurant in New London, Connecticut. They ate a 
fancy meal and then informed the owner they could 
not pay. “But if you got any dishes to wash or other 
work,” said Eddie, “we'll be glad to do it.” The restau- 
rant owner laughed, “G’wan—beat it!” 

Eddie and Lenny hit the big town early in the after- 
noon and found their way to Stillman’s Gym. It was 
an exciting place heavy with the smell of exercise 
sweat, resin, liniments and cigar smoke. There was a 
steady hum of bags being punched and ropes being 
skipped. Champions and challengers trained at Still- 
man’s. 

Eddie Bangs spoke to the first man he saw. It was 
Jack Johnson, once heavyweight champ of the world. 
Eddie asked, “Do you know Whitey Bimstein?” 

“Hey, Whitey!” Johnson yelied over his shoulder. 
“There’s two kids lookin’ for you.” 

Bimstein came to the door of his office. Eddie intro- 
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duced himself, “My name is Eddie Bangs and I want 
to fight.” 

Bimstein looked the kid over. He said, 
fought before?” 

“Ten times I guess.” 

The fight trainer was not impressed by Eddie’s slen- 
derness. He said: “Why don’t you go back home. Come 
back in a couple of years. You’re kind of young.” 

“Yeah,” said Eddie, glancing at his pal Lenny and 
then back to Bimstein. “But we don’t have any money 
to get home.” 

Bimstein shrugged. He reached into his pocket, pulled 
out a $10 bill and handed it to Eddie Bangs. Then 
Bimstein went back into his office and closed the door. 


“You ever 


LMost 18 MONTHS LATER, Eddie Bangs returned 

ms to confront Whitey Bimstein with an overall 

amateur record of 79 wins in 80 fights. Most 

of the victories came by way of determined slugging. 

Bimstein took him on. The first thing the famous trainer 
did was to teach Eddie how to box. 

“You jab,’ Bimstein ordered. “Jab. Jab and move 
away. Move away. Jab and move.” 

Eddie turned pro in 1936, fighting out of New York 
City under Bimstein’s direction. Heavier now, Eddie 
was a welterweight. He was a winning main-eventer 
within a few weeks. 

Bangs admits today that success went to his head. 
Also, his heart was too big. He lugged on his roadwork. 
He played with the punching bags instead of socking 
them. Every time he returned to Boston after winning 
a big purse, he would squander his money—mostly 
buying clothes for neighborhood kids, who had nothing. 

He began losing a fight now and then. Then he grew 
serious again, trained hard, and was finally matched 
against a promising young welterweight. Presumably 
the winner would get a chance to challenge the division 
championship held by Barney Ross. Eddie went into 
the fight knowing he was not quite tip-top. He lost to 
a man he should have beaten. 

He continued fighting. It was his craft now and he 
fought the best. Fritzie Zivic, later to become welter- 
weight king, was one of his foes. He also fought Kid 
Azteca, the Mexican champ, Ken Overlin, a world chal- 
lenger, and others. 

Then World War II came along. Edward J. Bangs 
was accepted as a recruit by the paratroopers and sent 
to Fort Benning, Georgia. Almost immediately, he suf- 
fered an attack of spinal meningitis. He recovered but 
his eyesight was affected. 

Eddie was transferred to the U.S. Air Force and 
worked the remainder of the war years as a sergeant 
in physical education and as a boxing instructor. He 
won the all-service welterweight championship, defeat- 
ing the best to be offered by the navy, army, marines 
and air force. 


\ ’ 7 HEN HE CAME HOME to Boston early in 1946 
with his honorable discharge, Eddie Bangs was 
unsure what to do with his life. Military doctors 
had said he should not fight anymore, that a hard blow 
to the head could kill him, Whitey Bimstein refused 
to handle Eddie because of the spinal meningitis. Bim- 
stein suggested Eddie quit the ring. 
There was only one thing to do. Eddie got married 
and proceeded to look for a steady job. An old pal told 
him about the virtues of driving a truck. The friend 


was proud of his union contract as a member of Team- 
ster Local 25. 

Eddie knew something about the Teamsters. His 
father had been a milk wagon driver. For a time, the 
elder Bangs was recording secretary of Teamster Local 
380 in Boston. As a boy, Eddie had often helped his dad 
deliver milk from a horse and wagon. 

Sears Roebuck & Co., hired Eddie and put him in a 
straight truck. Later he would occasionally drive a 
tractor-trailer. There were 180 drivers in the unit. They 
delivered goods throughout the Boston area. 

Within six months, his brother Teamsters elected 
Eddie shop steward. He liked the responsibility. He re- 
mained shop steward until he departed Sears Roebuck 
in 1958 and went to work as a driver for National 
Casket Company. 

Eddie’s policy as a steward was to play it straight 
down the middle, be fair with everyone, and remember 
always that he represented the men on the job. 

His toughest task as a steward came the day of a 
great snowfall. A lot of the drivers were unable to get 
to the terminal. The company wanted to dock their pay. 
Eddie told management: “I don’t think anybody should 
get docked for this. It was an Act of God that put the 
snow here.” ; 

“Well, Eddie,” said the boss, “we'll go along this time 
and pay them for this day. But we’re not going to make 
a habit out of it.” 

Eddie walked away feeling as grand as if he had 
won a championship with a first-round kayo. 


OW EDDIE BANGS and*Danno Mahoney were on 
their way to New Hampshire. Eddie felt guilty 
about not leveling with his wife. He’d had a few 

matches since going to work as a driver—just to pick up 
some cash—until finally his wife rebelled. 

“Eddie,” said Mrs. Bangs one night when he came 
home with a patched ‘eyebrow, “you’ve had your fill. I 
don’t want you to fight anymore.” 

“All right. I won’t.” 

His wife continued: “I don’t want you to get hurt, 
Eddie. If you fight anymore, I’ll leave you. I mean it.” 

But when the pregnancy occurred, the economics of 
the situation turned Eddie’s mind around. So he had 
put the arm on a friend and gotten one more fight. 
He put the promise out of his head when he and Danno 
arrived at the arena in Keene. 

The preliminary fights were finished and the fans 
were waiting impatiently for the main event. By the 
time Eddie walked down the aisle in his robe, ready 
to do battle, the people were stamping their feet and 
yelling for their money back. 

Eddie Bangs looked across the ring at his opponent. 
He was a strong-looking kid with an unbeaten record 
of about a dozen fights. Eddie had occasionally worked 
out in a gym but he knew he was not in shape for a 
youngster like this. 

Eddie decided to carry the fight to his foe quickly 
and hope for a knockout. At least he could pile up a 
lot of points early in case he ran out of gas. There was 
no knockout. Eddie managed to hang on the last few 
rounds. He won the decision. 

But his face was badly puffed. When Eddie returned 
home late at night with the winner’s purse, Mrs. Bangs 
did what she had threatened some months earlier. She 
went to her mother’s house. 

Two weeks later, Eddie’s wife returned home upon 


the anxious promises of her husband. He never fought 
in the ring again. 


DDIE BANGS DECIDED to leave the employment of 
HE Sears Roebuck in 1958. It was a matter of personal 
convenience. A couple of days later he went to 
work as a driver for National Casket Company. The new 
work entailed delivering the company’s wares all over 
New England. 

There were only 15 members of Local 25 employed 
as drivers at the casket company’s Boston plant. As at 
Sears Roebuck, Eddie Bangs suddenly found himself 
elected steward for the group. 

Eddie’s ideas about performing the work of a steward 
had not changed. He still talked straight with both the 
drivers and management. He received a lot of respect 
from both because he insisted on being fair. Seldom did 
Eddie have to telephone the Local 25 headquarters to 
ask for a business agent’s aid in handling a grievance. 

The fact that Eddie had a long career in the prize 
ring had nothing to do with his stewardships at either 
company. He always got along fine with people. He 
figured the members elected him because he was not 
a smart guy. 

In Eddie Bangs’ opinion, if a guy can take care of 
himself, he’s not going to go around looking for trouble. 
As he says it, “Show me a fighter and I’ll show you a 
gentleman.” He is quick to add with a grin, “Besides, 
if I fight I want to get paid for it.” 

National Casket folded its outlet at Boston in 1976. 
It was also the end of Eddie’s 30-year driving career. 
During nearly the entire period he had served as a shop 
steward and attended every union meeting to learn 
what was happening with Local 25. In two different 
elections, he was named a trustee on the union’s exec- 
utive board. Later, he tried for business agent and lost 
the election. He took the defeat philosophically—it was 
time to remain a shop steward. 

For that reason, there are a lot of Teamsters around 
Boston who think of Eddie as a champion even though 
he never fought for a world title. 


ETIRING OFFICIALLY in 1978 to gain his Teamster 

pension, Eddie Bangs is now enjoying a new 

career. He is the boxing director of the Cam- 
bridge Boy’s Club in Cambridge, Massachusetts, and 
loves every minute of it. 

“So long as kids are off the street and learning some- 
thing,” Eddie says, “they’re not going to be carrying a 
gun or a knife.” He teaches young boys of all ages to 
defend themselves, to take boxing seriously and to train 
correctly. He doesn’t let them get away with any- 
thing. 

The youngsters respond to Eddie. On his 62nd birth- 
day, some 15 young boxers signed a greeting card with 
a note referring to Eddie as being “more than a friend.” 
In a way, Eddie feels the honor bestowed by his students 
is greater than being elected last spring to the Veterans 
Boxing Association “Hall of Fame.” 

Eddie Bangs, a man of strong loyalties, is as com- 
mitted to the Teamsters Union as he is to the world of 
youngsters and the profession of boxing. His opinion of 
the union is wrapped up in a few words, “I think it’s 
great.” 

Eddie adds, “The Teamster pension and health and 
welfare plans—along with all the other benefits—are out 
of this world.” 
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SAFETY AND HEALTH IS EVERYONE’S LEGITIMATE DEMAND 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters—Department of Safety and Health 


TRUCK RIDE SURVEY RESULTS ARE IN 


Many factors influence the way a 
truck rides. IBT drivers feel the most 
important of these is the amount of 
weight placed on the steering axle, 
closely followed by seat design, fifth 
wheel placement and suspension type. 

These were some of the findings of 
the “Truck Ride Survey” printed in 
the January issue of the International 
Teamster. The IBT Safety and Health 
Department is cooperating with the 
Department of Transportation (DOT) 
in a long term project studying the 
effects of truck ride quality on driver 
safety and health. 

Over 3,600 members answered tite 
four-page questionnaire, giving infor- 
mation on the type of truck they 
drive, how that truck rides, and how 
the quality of that ride affects their 
health and their ability to drive safely. 
Most drivers also added personal 
comments on topics like road condi- 
tion, truck maintenance and cab 
configuration. 


SAFETY CONFERENCE 

The 1979 Teamsters Legislative, 
Safety and Health Conference will be 
held September 24th and 25th in 
Washington, D.C. Union representa- 
tives from around the country will at- 
tend workshops addressing occupa- 
tional safety and health, transporta- 
tion safety, energy, and the 1980 
elections. 

In addition to these workshops, the 
conference will be addressed by Dr. 
Eula Bingham, assistant secretary 
of labor, Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration, and Joan Clay- 
brook, administrator of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion. Due to the August recess of 
Congress, the Legislative keynote 
speakers have not yet been confirmed. 
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This data was then tabulated and 
analyzed by computer. The results 
point out the areas of greatest driver 
concern, and show conclusively that 
poor riding trucks create major prob- 
lems for the people operating them. 

Drivers were asked to rate the ride 
of their trucks during various driving 
situations (empty, loaded, braking, 
etc.). Thirty-six percent of the IBT 
drivers responding rated their trucks 
“uncomfortable” or “very uncomfort- 
able.” Middle-aged drivers seem to be 
the most uncomfortable, and as the 
average yearly mileage driven goes 
up, discomfort increases. 

Responses varied when drivers were 
asked to choose the important factors 
associated with truck ride. Along with 
those mentioned earlier, weight distri- 
bution and length of wheelbase were 
bound to overall ride quality. 

The questionnaire then asked driv- 
ers to describe the configuration of the 
truck they felt would ride the best. 
This “ideal truck” would have steering 
axle loads around 10,000 Ibs., air ride 
seats and a sliding fifth wheel. It 
would not have rubber block suspen- 
sion, but rather would ride on leaf 
springs or an air bag assist system. 

Several questions were asked con- 
cerning each driver’s health and how 
it is affected by the ride of the truck 
driven. Over 50% of those respond- 
ing frequently experience fatigue. Sixty 
percent suffer from hypertension 
and other health complaints range 
from back pain to asthma. Eight of 
ten drivers feel their health problems 
are somehow related to truck driving. 

The survey points out things that 
people who drive trucks for a living 
have always known; rough riding 
trucks are uncomfortable and more 
difficult to control, ride quality in- 
fluences driver health, and most im- 
portantly, a number of things can be 


done to improve truck ride quality. 

The results of the survey will be 
used by DOT to find specific ways to 
solve the problems expressed by those 
responding. In addition, this informa- 
tion is valuable ammunition in con- 
tinuing IBT efforts to get length laws 
that allow enough room for the trac- 
tor, weight laws that lighten the load 
on the steering axle, and rules and 
regulations that improve the working 
environment of the most important 
factor in trucking safety—the person 
behind the wheel. 


CHECK YOUR RECORDS 


Company records of workplace in- 
juries and illnesses must be made 
available to employees and their union 
representatives. 

The Occupational Safety and Health 
Administration (OSHA), requires 
companies with more than ten employ- 
ees to keep a daily log of all job- 
related injuries and illnesses which 
demand medical treatment greater 
than first-aid. Employers must retain 
these records for the present year and 
the previous five years. 

An August, 1978 change in OSHA 
regulations requires that this log, along 
with other OSHA-related materials 
(copies of citations, OSHA test re- 
sults, etc.), be made available to be 
read and copied by present and for- 
mer employees and their representa- 
tives. 

An employer who knowingly falsi- 
fies these documents is breaking the 
law, and can be fined up to $10,000 
and jailed for six months. Refusing to 
allow employees access to these rec- 
ords can carry a $10,000 civil fine. 

Employees interested in seeing these 
records should contact their Local 
Business Agent. 


SS SS 


Local 282 Retiree’s 
Active in the VFW 


Although many may have forgotten 
Vietnam’s veterans, VFW_ groups 
across the country haven’t and re- 
cently celebrated Vietnam Veterans’ 
Week to honor them. Here First N.Y. 
District VFW Commander Jim Burke, 
a retired member of Local 282 in 
Elmont, N.Y., welcomes two veterans, 
Sei Ken Taylor (holding his daughter 
Yoshika) and Robert Bara (right) to 
the Post Hall in St. James, N.Y. 
during the week. “This was just our 
way of saying thanks to the men we 
sent to do a job,” Burke notes. 


Teamsters Affiliate Gets 
A Beautiful New Home 


Teamster Local 326 recently ac- 
quired a new union hall in New 
Castle, Delaware. On hand for the 
dedication ceremonies at the build- 
ing were, from left: Gordon Grubb, 
president, J. C. 53; Joseph Cotter, 
assistant to Teamsters’ General 
President Frank Fitzsimmons; Rob- 
ert Flynn, Eastern Conference; Frank 
Sheeran, president, Local 326; Mi- 
chael Ciabattoni, vice president, 
Local 326; Thomas P. Byron, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Local 326; William J. 
Ziegler, trustee, Local 326; Walter 
Shea, executive assistant to Fitzsim- 
mons; Roy Alston, Eastern Confer- 
ence, and William Shavers, trustee 
of the Delaware local. 
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NEW BEDFORD, MASSACHUSET 


PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


Longtime Teamster 


Leader Dies in Pa. 


William J. Kaiser, former president 
of Teamster Local 463 in Philadel- 
phia, is dead at the age of 69. He 
had retired from union office in 1975, 
after serving more than 34 years as 
an officer or business agent. Active 
with many civic and labor endeavors 
even in retirement, Kaiser had been 
a Teamster for more than 46 years, 
first joining Local 463 when it was 
chartered in 1933. 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 
Newspaper Employee's Aided 
By Local Union's Efforts 


Dogged persistence by his local 
union paid off for Teamster Mark 
Pearl, who recently received a back- 
pay award of more than $8,000 in- 
cluding restoration of wages and 
benefit payments and reinstatement, 
after settlement of his arbitration 
case against his employer, the 
Philadelphia Inquirer, in his favor. 
Shown presenting him with his back- 
pay check are, from left: Local 628 
President Jim Donahue, Pearl, and 
Local 628 Secretary-Treasurer Bill 
Gullifer. 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Local 111, ACA-IBT, 
Welcomes SEA 


Teamster Local 111. of New York 
City, which represents communica- 
tions workers and is affiliated with 
the IBT’s American Communications 
Association (ACA) trade division, an- 
nounced recently that 162 members 
of the formerly independent South- 
ern Electronics Association have 
voted to affiliate with it, joining 
Teamsters Union ranks. 

Officers of the New York local said 
the move came in June after two 
years of negotiations between the two 
groups. SEA first approached Local 
111 after the Teamsters successfully 
organized the employees of Tropical 
Radio Telecommunication in New 
York, and went on to sign one of 
the best contracts in the industry for 
them. 

Seeing the advances made for the 
workers, SEA which had TRT em- 
ployees in other areas as members, 
broached the subject of affiliation. 
Those talks led eventually to the 
membership’s recent overwhelming 
four-to-one vote in favor of joining 
Local 111 and the Teamsters. SEA’s 
160 members are located primarily 
in Florida, Louisiana, Washington, 
D.C. and San Francisco, Calif. 
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NEWINGTON, CONNECTICUT 


Teamster Leader's Tapped 
To Serve on State Panel 


Louis Maltempo, former president 
and business agent of Teamster Lo- 
cal 559, has been appointed by 
Connecticut Governor Ella Grasso to 
serve as an alternate labor member 
on the Connecticut Board of Media- 
tion and Arbitration. The longtime 
Teamster leader stepped down from 
his union posts when he retired 
earlier this year. He adds this honor 
to many other civic activities in which 
he’s involved. 


Peter Dickau, former president of 
the 30-year-old group, now becomes 
president of Local 111’s southern 
communications division, according 
to Daniel J. Kane, president of Local 
AT: 

Kane noted that the merger has 
benefits not only for SEA’s members, 
but also ‘‘adds greatly to Local 111’s 
ability to negotiate on behalf of 
present TRT members and solidifies 
the local’s impact as a united work 
force, with the ability to coordinate 
its efforts to resist employer ex- 
cesses, legislative threats, and any 
other attacks on the _ standards 


BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


Persistent Teamster 


Turns Out a Hero 


When Howard Horsey began his run 
recently, he never guessed that be- 
fore the day was out he would be 
a hero and rescue two young boys 
from potential death. 

The incident began when the 
Teamster, vice president of Balti- 
more, Md. Local 557 and a road 
driver for Motor Freight Express, 
began negotiating the winding road 
into the Whalen Company, a fabri- 
cated steel firm, to make a stop. 
Driving past a seldom used trailer 
near the road with its door slightly 
opened, Horsey suddenly glimpsed 
a piece of metal pipe as it fell, no 
big deal until he saw two men walk 
over to the vehicle and begin to lock 
and seal it. Horsey called to them 
that someone was in one of the 
trailers, but a quick check produced 
nothing, and their yells went un- 
answered. 

Proceeding to make his_ stop, 
Horsey remained discomforted by 
what he’d seen and soon made his 
way back to the field where several 
trailers stood abandoned, accompa- 
nied by other deliverymen he’d men- 


achieved by workers in our industry.” 

In welcoming SEA members to 
Local 111’s ranks, Kane thanked 
SEA’s officers and staff, Local 111’s 
staff and officers of the International 
Union for their cooperation in making 
the successful merger possible. 


Above, some of the people who 
helped make affiliation possible. 
From left they include: SEA execu- 
tive council members Ed Rayfield 
and Cam Morrison, SEA President 
Peter Dickau, Jerry Hubbard, and 
Local 111 President Daniel J. Kane. 


tioned the incident to, and after 
calling the police. 


At his insistence, the crew re- 
checked the locked vehicles, only 
to have two sheepish and frightened 
boys of seven or eight jump out of 
one of them. 

That Horsey noticed the motion 
and was persistent enough to make a 
commotion was lucky for the young- 
sters, because as he was later told, 
the doors of the trailers probably 
would not have been opened again 
for several months. 

Not only did the company praise 
the Teamster’s efforts, but Joint 
Council 62 honored his alertness at 
its recent annual seminar by present- 
ing him with a gift watch as a reward 
for a job well done. 

Brother Horsey himself offered the 
postscript to the story, by noting that 
soon thereafter he visited the local 
police station himself to request that 
the doors either be taken off the 
trailers completely or that they be 
padiocked so that no similar future 
incidents can occur. And that’s good 
advice, whether it’s an old refrigera- 
tor you have sitting around or any- 
thing else big enough for kids to 
crawl into! They may not be lucky 
enough to have someone as alert 
and persistent as Horsey around. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Local 41 Member Really 
Goes for the Dough 


How’d you like to be locked in a 
vault with $1 million in cool cash 
and be told you could keep as much 
of the green stuff as you could carry 
out in one 60 second trip? Teamster 
Local 41 member Ray Robbins had 
that happy pleasure recently after 
his wife won a radio station “country 
cash grab’’ contest. 

After Mrs. Robbins, unable to com- 
pete because of a leg injury, desig- 
nated her husband as pinch-hitter, 
the lucky Ray got his chance to go 
for the green. 

Robbins entered the vault at the 
American Bank in Blue Springs, Mo., 
on Sunday, May 20. He emerged 
seconds later with $5,034 cash, 
which the radio station—61-Country 
—sweetened by another $1,066 for 
a grand total of $6,100, which the 
Robbins’ decided to quickly plunk 
back into the bank in long-term sav- 


ings certificates. wife might spend on the phone, into the vault and out with the loot. 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


15 Students Start College 
Aided by Local 781 Grants 


Miscellaneous Warehousemen’s 
Teamster Local 781 awarded 16 $500 
cash scholarship grants recently to 
sons and daughters of members who 
won the local union’s 1979 competi- 
tion, and who'll be starting college 
this month aided by the financial 
stipends. 

Joseph Bernstein, president of 
Local 781, presented the checks to 
the following graduates of Chicago 
area high schools: 

e Michael Ball, son of Hubert Ball, 
Wyeth Corp. 
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SIOUX FALLS, SOUTH DAKOTA 


Teamsters in $.D. 
Celebrate Clem Weber Day 


It isn’t every man who can have 
a day dedicated in his honor, but 
that’s exactly what happened to 
Clem Weber, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 749 in Sioux 
Falls, S.D. 

Saturday, July 28, 1979 was 
Clem Weber Day in South Dako- 
ta by executive proclamation of 


The 28-year Teamster veteran, em- 
ployed by Texas Oklahoma Express 
in Kansas City as a city driver, better 
never complain about the time his 


e John Castillo, son of Tita Wil- 
liams, Dry Storage, Inc. 

e Patricia Costello, daughter of 
Patrick Costello, Walgreen Drug Co. 

e Victoria Cunha, daughter of 
Joseph Cunha, Jim Walters Paper 
Co. 

e Mary DiGrazia, daughter of Roy 
J. DiGrazia, Alcoa Building Products. 

e Joseph C. Downes, son of Dan- 
iel Downes, Leaseway Warehouse. 

e Curtis M. Easter, son of Audrey 
Hayes, Pan-American World Airways. 

e Raymond Garcia, son of Arnaldo 
Garcia, California Steel Co. 

e Laura Ann Herrmann, daughter 
of Elmer Herrmann, Essex Corp. 

e Loretta Kaczmarczyk, daughter 
of Henry Kaczmarczyk, Lake River 
Terminals. 


the Governor of the State, William 
J. Janklow. 

Weber was honored, the official 
document reads, “for being an in- 
spiration to those with whom he 
has worked and for his years of 
service as both a business agent 
and officer to Teamster locals in 
Rapid City and Sioux Falls.” 

Coincidentally, Clem Weber 
Day was also the Teamster’s 
birthday, one filled with joy and 
friendship which surely will live 
in his memories for years to 
come. 


though. It was the 2% hours Mrs. 
Robbins spent trying to get through 
to the radio station to get her name 
in the jackpot drawing that got him 


e Debra Lempa, daughter of Frank 
Lempa, Rheem Manufacturing Co. 

e Mark Muse, son of Connie Muse, 
Hertz Corp. 

e Harold Powell, son of William 
Powell, Aeronautical Radio. 

e Jennifer Sinyard, daughter of 
John Sinyard, Tri-Central Marine. 

e Hubert Wong, son of Johnny 
Wong, Cotter & Co. 

e Patricia Ann Zubek, daughter of 
William Zubek, Woolworth Corp. 

The awards are based on perform- 
ance in high school, scores on col- 
lege entrance examinations and high 
school activities. 

Bernstein added that 165 young 
men and women have been aided by 
the program since it was initiated 
in 1964. 
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ALTON, ILLINOIS 


Teamsters Win $5,500 


After Settlement of Grievance 


John McMillian (left), a member of 
Teamster Local 525 in Alton, Ill., is 
receiving a hefty $5,500 backpay 
check from Secretary-Treasurer Mar- 
shall McDuffy, the result of a griev- 
ance settled in the Teamster’s favor. 
The Stahly Cartage Co., his em- 
ployer, refused to put the driver 
back to work after being out on 
workmens’ compensation leave due 
to an injury, despite a medical re- 
lease from his doctor. Local 525’s 
actions saved the day, though. 


GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 


Local 75 Driver Wins 


Wisc. Truck Competition 


Jim Koltz (right), veteran LCL Tran- 
sit driver, receives congratulations 
from Jim Peterson (left), recording 
secretary, and Fred Gegare (center), 
president of Local 75, Green Bay, 
Wisc. The Teamster won first place 
in the flatbed competition of the 
Wisconsin Motor Carriers Truck 
Roadeo held July 6 and 7, 1979. He 
will represent Wisconsin at the up- 
coming National Roadeo in Phoenix, 
Ariz. 


ELGIN, ILLINOIS 


Teamsters Retire After 


77 Years Combined Service 


When Teamster Local 330 Vice 
President Harold Oleson and Trustee 
Lester Christiansen recently  an- 
nounced their retirements, the mem- 
bership of the Elgin, Ill. local union 
decided to honor their 77 years of 
combined union membership and 66 
years of service as officers by pre- 
senting them with special plaques of 
recognition. Oleson, a driver for 
Landon Cartage for 43 years, had 
| been a local union officer since 1939, 
| while Christiansen, a 34-year veteran 
of Liberty Trucking, had served in 
local union office since 1953. At the 
awards ceremony were: Christiansen, 
E. D. Wienke, Oleson, Local 330 
Secretary-Treasurer James Rakowski 
and Local President Howard Floyd. 
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APPLETON, WISCONSIN 


Longtime Officer 
Dies in Wisconsin 


Robert E. Schlieve, secretary-trea- 
surer of Teamster Local 563 for the 
past 26 years, died recently in Ap- 
pleton, Wis., after a lingering illness. 
He was 56. 

A native of Wisconsin, Schlieve 
first came to the Teamsters Union 
when he joined Local 200 in Mil- 
waukee as a truck driver. In 1952, 


MOBILE, ALABAMA 


Where There's a Will, 
There's a Way 


It may take awhile, but usually 
justice will finally prevail. 

Jerry R. Burnthorn, secretary- 
treasurer of Teamster Local 991 
in Mobile, Ala., recently offered 
his congratulations to three former 
employees of Redwing Carriers, 
Inc., who recently received large 
backpay awards as compensation 
for their illegal firings by the car- 
rier during an organizing cam- 
paign by Local 991 five years 
ago. 


he became a business agent for the 
union and shortly afterward went to 
Teamster Local 563. 

Schlieve was a prominent leader 
in the Central Conference of Team- 
sters, serving on_ several policy 
committees. He also was the vice 
president of Teamster Joint Council 
39 in Wisconsin. 

Besides his Teamster work, 
Schlieve also was active in many 
civic affairs. He is survived by his 
wife, Denver, four sons and four 
daughters, and seven grandchildren. 


The National Labor Relations 
Board recently ordered the com- 
pany to compensate the three 
drivers—Jack N. Edward, Byron 
D. Lowe and Joseph A. Turner— 
with $17,627.05, $11,277.53 and 
$14,998.86 respectively. 

Burnthorn notes that although 
the company’s appeals delayed 
settlement until last month when 
they finally agreed to comply 
with the NLRB’s order, every legal 
decision along the way had come 
back favoring the Teamsters’ 
affiliate and the drivers. 

Best of all, the company’s em- 
ployees are now Teamsters, and 
Local 991 is now into its second 
contract with Redwing. 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Lucky Teamster 


Wins Favorable Ruling 


Teddy Mink (second from right), a 
member of Teamster Local 651, re- 
ceives a check for three months’ 
backpay from Ken Silvers (far right), 
president of the local union, follow- 
ing successful termination of a griev- 
ance in Mink’s favor. 

A grievance was filed by the union 
after Mink was discharged by the 
Pepsi-Cola Bottling Co. The employ- 
er insisted on taking the case to 
arbitration. 

Helping in processing Mink’s 
claim were Dewey Brown (left), chief 
steward at the plant, and Gerald 
Derr (second from left), assistant 
business agent of Local 6517. 


1978-1980 A. J. Hardy 
Scholarship Winner Named 


Local 439 officers are shown with 
this year’s winner of the A.J. Hardy 
Memorial Scholarship, Louise Shir- 
ley Fantazia, daughter of Local 439 
member and Nestle Company em- 
ployee Elvin F. Fantazia. Presenting 
her with the award, which is ac- 
companied by a $1,000 grant, are 
Bob Plummer (left), secretary-trea- 
surer of the Stockton, Calif. local, 
and Ace C. Hatten (right), its presi- 
dent. 


Back on the Highways, 
Thanks to Local’s Efforts 


Two members of Teamster Local 70, 
discharged by their employer Ster- 
ling Transit, were recently reinstated 
with full seniority and backpay total- 
ing $5,099, plus benefit contributions, 
after the Calif. local union took their 
case to arbitration and won. At the 
check presentation were, from left: 
Chuck Mack, secretary-treasurer of 
Local 70, drivers Emil Radloff and 
Bruce Perry, and Darold Wright, 
their business agent. 


For Bus-Driving Teamster, 
It’s Good to be Back at Work 


Ask A. G. Wooten (center) of Team- 
ster Local 763 if it pays to belong to 
the Teamsters Union, and he'll give 
you a quick yes. The Teamster re- 
cently received a backpay award of 
almost $3,000 after the Seattle, 
Wash. local union protested his un- 
just discharge and won its arbitra- 
tion case against his employer, West- 
ern Tours. Presenting the check to 
Brother Wooten, who is now back on 
the job, are Local 763 Business 
Agent Tom Krett and Secretary- 
Treasurer Jon L. Rabine. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
Playing by the Rules 
Pays for this Teamster 


Convoy Company driver Robert Peter- 
son was the beneficiary of two 
days’ pay, here being presented to 
him by Local 223 Business Repre- 
sentative Roy Dwiggins (right), after 
the company violated its work rules 
by improperly operating sleeper cab 
equipment from a foreign terminal 
through Portland area terminals. Ar- 
bitration through the National Auto- 
mobile Transporters Agreement re- 
sulted in the award to Peterson, 
senior driver at the Portland facility. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Teamster Takes 2nd Place 
In National Competition 


Teamster Local 206 member Carl 
Fisher, a forklift operator at United 
Grocers, recently returned home 
from the IMMS National Counter- 
Balance Forklift Rally in Kansas City, 
Mo., with second place honors and 
a silver bowl to show officers back 
home at his Portland local union. The 


ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


Teamster Leader Dies 
After Brief Illness 


Frank N. Yarnot, president of Alas- 
kan Teamster Local 959, died in 
late July, after a short illness. 
Yarnot, 47, was born in Montana, 
but for most of his life was an 
Alaska resident, and it was there in 
1958 that he became a Teamster, 


going to work for Alaska Van and 
Storage, with whom he worked until 
he joined the staff of the local union 
as a business agent in 1970. 

Twice elected president of the 
Teamsters’ local union, Yarnot also 


Teamster finished the competition 
only one point away from first place, 
after winning both local and regional 
competitions. Here, admiring his 
award are, from left: Local 206 
Secretary-Treasurer Bruce Wilson, 
United Grocers Grocery Warehouse 
Superintendent Roger Danley, Fisher 
(with bowl), UG Warehousing Opera- 
tions Manager Keith Thye (holding 
the floating plaque Fisher won at 
UG’s in-house rally) and Local 206 
Business Representative Robert 
Green. 


served on Local 959’s executive 
board and as a trustee for many 
Alaskan Teamster area benefit pro- 
grams. 

He is survived by his wife, Dor- 
othy, of Anchorage, six children, four 
grandchildren, his mother and one 
brother. 

As an indication of the esteem 
in which he was held, among the 
active pallbearers was Local 959 
Secretary-Treasurer Jesse L. Carr, 
who said of Yarnot: ‘‘We’re deeply 
saddened by his passing . . . he was 
a personal friend as well as a highly 
capable professional associate and 
will be sorely missed by all who 
knew him.” 


Families in search of less expen- 
sive fireplace fuel for this winter 
should start saving their old news- 
papers—rolled and soaked news- 
print is the only fuel this writer can 
find that will be much cheaper than 
OPEC oil. 

There’s another alternative to 
wood, of course—coal. But L. Dale 
Baker, an engineer with the Co- 
operative Extension Service at Cor- 
nell University, Ithaca, N.Y., reports 
that it takes almost a ton of coal to 
provide the same heat as a cord of 
wood or 130 gallons of No. 2 fuel oil. 

Rolled newspapers aside for the 
moment, at current prices coal may 
be the cheapest fuel. Around New 
York, anthracite can be bought for 
$112.50 a ton with a $5 or $10 dis- 
count if you buy two or three tons 
on the same delivery. Cannel coal 
—huge lumps which burn well in 
the fireplace—is selling in the East 
for $120 a ton. Anthracite and can- 
nel coal can be bought in 50-pound 
bags for about $6. 

To burn coal in a fireplace, you’ll 
need a sturdier cast-iron grate cost- 
ing $15 to $25 depending on the 
size of your fireplace. 

Firewood is cheaper in_ rural 
areas. Around New York it now sells 
for $130 to $140 a cord, stacked. 
Around Washington, D.C., cordwood 
is $90 stacked, $80 dumped, stack 
it yourself. 

A full cord of wood is a stack 
eight feet long by four feet wide 
by four feet high, 128 cubic feet. 
“Face Cords” which some dealers 
are offering the unwary are just 
half as much wood as a full cord. 
A face cord is 8’ x 2’ x 2’ instead 
Of8 xr4 Kea 

For maximum heat, firewood 
should be thoroughly seasoned. It 
should have been cut and standing 
for a year. Green wood can be 
burned but the fire will be cooler 
because some of its heat will be 
used to dry the wood. Green wood 
contains more than 75 gallons of 
water per cord. 

Dried wood that has been cut 
and stored under cover outdoors 
for at least six months may still 
contain as much as 12 to 15 percent 
water. Wood stored indoors, in a 
heated garage, for example, will 
drop to as low as 8 percent water 


and will provide more heat than 
wood stored outdoors. 

If you store your wood outside, 
be sure it’s shielded from rain and 
snow and about one foot off the 
ground. A plastic cover across the 
top of the stack is enough protec- 
tion. 

Hardwoods—hickory, oak, ash, 
elm, beech and maple, in that order 
—produce the most heat. Soft 
woods burn well but their lower 
fiber density produces less heat per 
cord—the lower fiber density makes 
them lighter than hardwoods. Pound 
for pound all wood contains the 
same amount of heat value. It’s not 


the kind of wood you burn but its 
degree of dryness that makes it 
good for burning. 

You can save a little by hauling 
the wood yourself or by stacking it 
yourself after it’s delivered. 

Some state parks and some na- 
tional forests will give permission to 
pick up downed wood. If you live 
near a national or state park, it 
could be a source of free firewood. 
But be sure to telephone first to 
find out the rules. 

If you split your own wood, the 
most important thing to remember 
is that it’s easier to split wood up 
the grain. Put the topmost part of 
the log down on the ground or the 


chopping block. You can usually 
tell which way the grain runs by 
the branches; they always point up 
the tree. 

They’re expensive, but you can 
buy artificial logs at most super- 
markets. Made mostly of sawdust 
and wax plus some artificial color- 
ing, they burn for about three hours. 
The current price at one nearby 
grocery | checked was $1.19 for the 
larger size. 

The cheapest fuel this reporter 
has found is rolled-up newspapers. 
It takes a little work, but paper logs 
produce the only inexpensive 
source of heat around. 

You can buy devices to help roll 
the newspapers for about $10, but 
you really don’t need one. All you 
need is an old broomstick or any 
wooden rod about an inch in diam- 
eter and a couple of feet long. For 
about a half-hour’s work, a person 
can provide three or four hours of 
comfortable fireplace heat. 

The system was developed six or 
seven years ago by a University of 
Utah professor, David Lofgren, who 
was teaching a class on Urban Sur- 
vival. Here’s his system: 

Divide the paper into sections 
and fold them in half—about 12 
inches by 15 inches and one-half 
inch thick or less. Soak them in a 
tub of water and detergent over- 
night. While they’re still wet, roll 
each section individually on a one- 
inch rod, squeeze out the excess 
water and smooth the surface 
edges. Slide the roll off the rod and 
stand it on end to dry, tipping it 
slightly to allow air to circulate. 
This “log” should be 12 inches long 
and two to four inches in diameter. 

They’re ready to burn once com- 
pletely dry. Allow at least a couple 
of weeks for thorough drying. 

The detergent in the water soaks 
the paper faster and cuts the soak- 
ing time down to a few hours. The 
hole in the middle gives the “log” 
a cleaner burn with less smoke. 
Each log lasts about a half hour. 
The average daily paper should 
make two or three logs, the Sunday 
paper up to seven. 

Your old newspapers are just 
about the only energy source that 
the oil cartel doesn’t control these 
days. 
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Teamster Ed Stengel and his wife Kathy 
set out to do some deep sea fishing dur- 
ing a trip down in Key West, Fla. and 
really got lucky, as this photo shows. 
Stengel, a member of Buffalo, N.Y. Local 
449 employed at Clarence Redi-Mix, 
managed to make the day's biggest 
catch—a 74-inch-long sailfish. 


Arthur Tandoo, a retired member of 
Teamster Local 959 in Anchorage and 
former construction driver, has been 
doing a lot of fishing in the 10 years 
since he retired. His most recent catches 
are these 58- and 64-inch king salmon, 
caught on the Kenai River in the Kenai 
Peninsula, which we’re sure made for a 
lot of good eating in the Tandoo house- 
hold. 


Currently upholding the Teamsters’ honor on softball fields around North Holly- 


Do we ever have Teamster Sports! 
The response to our sports news 
page over the past several months 
has been so overwhelming that it 
nudged our one page into two this 
month to try and accommodate all of 
the sports enthusiasts out there 
who’ve been sending in their photos 
and letters. It’s obvious Teamsters 
really enjoy the great outdoors and 
the many leisure pastimes available. 
Keep those cards and letters coming! 


ee # f waht... 
Rivaling Robin Hood with bow and arrow 
is Local 126’s Allan “Babe’’ Stojanac, 
a motor truck driver with the City of 
Chicago’s Department of Streets and 
Sanitation, Bureau of Forestry. The 
Teamster’s hunted strictly with bow and 
arrow for some 25 years, bagging big 
game every year. Two large black bears 
he downed in Upper Michigan qualified 
him for membership in the 130-member 
Pope & Young Club, counterpart of the 
Boone and Grockett Club. The size and 
score of the horns of his latest catch, 
an antelope taken at 21 feet with one 
arrow recently in Wyoming, qualified it, 
too, for entry into the P&Y Club’s world 
record book of North American big 
game taken with a bow. 


tty : 


Be 


wood, Calif., is the Southland Market softball team, which counts among its 
players many Local 848 liquor drivers from the L.A. area. The team, currently 
in its third season, had a 9-3 record when they sent this photo in. Hope they're 


still goin’ strong, out L.A. way! 
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Batter Up! This hard-hitting slugger is 
Leo, Jr., son of C. Leo Kelm, Sr., a 
Teamster Local 557 member and dock- 
man at Roadway Express in Baltimore, 
Md. With some hints on technique and 
strategy from dad, Leo has managed to 
make the local little league all star team 
two years in a row, was last season 
voted most valuable player, and has a 
batting average ranging from 500 to 700 
at his peak. 


Two Local 728 members Andy Wood of 
Smith Transfer and Robert Jones of Wil- 
liam Hayes Line (front row, left and right 
in photo) were members of the Dealer 
basketball team which recently swept 
the Bedford Pine Basketball League 
Tournament in Atlanta, Ga. The team 
here proudly displays the trophy that 
came with top honors. 


Delaware Local 326 member David N. 
Wilson Sr., really pulls some weight— 
1750, 1950 or 2050 pounds of it—when 
he runs in the South Jersey Tractor 
Pulls, racing his custom-built competi- 
tion tractor, the Pink Panzer II. Wilson, 
employed by Greggo & Ferrara, Inc., 
used a Ford 302 engine and a Penn. 
Panzer garden tractor to construct the 
vehicle. 
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Teamster Ted Wurm, a Local 856 mem- 
ber and office manager at Tesio Meat 
Co. in Oakland, Calif., decided five years 
ago to start jogging and running. Today, 
at age 60, Wurm is concentrating on 
marathons and has set himself a goal 
of one a month for 1979. Here, he’s 
shown finishing the West Valley Mara- 
thon with a time of 3 hours, 32 min. 


With another hunting season fast ap- 
proaching, Teamsters Don Anderson 
(right) and Tom White (left) wanted to 
remind others of the pleasures awaiting 
hunters in the field. Both hunters, mem- 
bers of Local 776 in Harrisburg em- 
ployed at United Parcel Service, downed 
8-point bucks in West Virginia last year 
as the season opened, with White’s deer 
weighing in at 165 Ibs., while Anderson’s 
dressed out to 150 Ibs. 


_ TEAMSTER 


Nineteen-year Scott Truck Lines 
veteran Dale R. Mertes (left) and 
coworker and fellow canoeist 
Mark Dalka, both members of 
Chicago Teamsters Local 710, 
here portage a dam _ during 
the recent Mid-American Canoe 
Race on the Fox River near 
Aurora, Ill. The twosome finished 
in the top 300 out of more than 
1000 entries in the race. 


A reaaallly big fish is this 11-foot, 518- 
Ib. marlin caught recently near Kona, 
Hawaii, by Local 961 member Jim Miller, 
who was vacationing in the Aloha State. 
Miller, a line driver for Jack Cooper 
Transport Co. in Denver, Colo., says 
he plans to go back some day and 
catch this beauty’s big sister! 


BE A TEAMSTER SPORT 


Want to share your favorite 
sports moment with other Team- 
sters? Just send International 
Teamster a color snapshot, along 
with a brief description of the 
event and some details about 
yourself, your local union and 
your job. 

Send your photos to /nterna- 
tional Teamster, Communications 
Dept., IBT, 25 Louisiana Ave., 
N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 
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MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


THE DAWNING of a new decade commences in a few short months. We in labor 
can only hope that the 1980’s will bring greater successes and more security to 
the working men and women in America than the dismal disappointments of the 
1970’s. 

Scorned by Congress and the Administration alike, labor has been dealt several 
significant setbacks in the seventies—failure to repeal Federal sanction of state 
compulsory open shop laws, the loss of situs picketing and labor law reform. And 
currently there are those who have launched other attacks with the repeal of the 
Davis-Bacon Act and deregulation of the trucking industry. 

Further, it is incredible to think that the Congress of the United States, in every 
session, even considers amendments to the OSHA Act, which would reduce the 
liability of an employer under that law, depending upon the number of workers 
he hires. 

It is unbelievable that at a time when we are trying to conserve energy and the 
experts are calling for more productivity that we do not have a uniform weight 
and length law for trucks which applies across the land. 

In recent years the Congress simply has not been oriented to the basic health 
and safety needs of the American worker. The situation must change and Congress 
should be on notice that Teamster voting power has the wherewithal to produce 
the necessary changes in the 1980’s. 

Last month the International Brotherhood of Teamsters sponsored a Legislative, 
Safety and Health Conference to consider many of these issues and more that will 
determine our working conditions and security in the coming years. 

Also, at the urging of the Teamsters Union, Senator Charles Percy of Illinois 
has introduced legislation which will vastly improve enforcement of federal truck 
safety rules. 

This bill, S. 1390, would impose stiffer fines against carriers who dispatch 
defective equipment; would eliminate much of the legal maze blocking current 
enforcement of safety regulations; and would give added protection to drivers 
who refuse to drive unsafe equipment. 

This legislation recognizes that the truck driver is entitled to as much protection 
in his workplace as other workers receive under OSHA. The Teamsters urge its 
speedy passage as a better beginning for the ’80’s. 

Finally, as a result of the thousands of responses we are still receiving from the 
International Teamster’s Energy Poll, we know that energy joins inflation as the 
two greatest problems of American workers. Congress must act as expeditiously 
as possible to relieve our workers of these unnecessary burdens, if we are to expect 
the promise of hope and progress in the approaching new decade, 


Fraternally, 


oh EB 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General President 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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Out West, 


THE 34TH MEETING of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters last month 
in Seattle, Washington, reflected the 
concerns of organized labor in repre- 
senting working men and women in 
troubled economic times. 


From General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons, General Secretary-Trea- 
surer Ray Schoessling and Conference 
Director M. E. ‘Andy’ Anderson, to 
a host of elected officials from the 
State of Washington, speakers zeroed 
in on the need to develop alternative 
sources of energy and the need to 
control inflation. 


In a solid consensus rare in politics 
today, the Washington congressional 
delegation stated unalterable opposi- 
tion to deregulation of the trucking 
industry. 

It was heavyweight opposition, iin- 
cluding Senator Warren Magnuson, 
chairman of the Senate Interstate 
Commerce Committee, Senator Henry 
Jackson, chairman of the Senate En- 
ergy Committee, and four Washington 
state congressmen who spoke to the 
Western Conference delegation. 

Several of the state’s elected officials 
addressed threats to organizations of a f 
working Americans. Washington Gov- Pictured, at top, Western 
ernor Dixie Lee Ray told cheering Conference Director M. E. 
delegates that “we don’t need ‘right-to- | Anderson and the Western 


’ . : ” Conference Policy Committee. 
work’ laws in Washington.” She de- Speakers at the San were, 


plored poor participation by voters in beginning with the second row: 
the elective process, noting that 20 General President Frank 
percent of the voters in the 1930's Fitzsimmons, General Secretary- 


brought Nazism to Germany. She said piven trareicr Sime Gok. 


that in these troubled times “the V.P.’s Roy Williams, Edward 


nation needs the commonsense input Lawson, Arnie Weinmeister; 
of everyone.” former WCT Directors Frank 
d r Brewster and Einar Mohn; 
But, it was Magnuson and Jackson Wash. Senators Warren 
who came down hardest on issues. Magnuson and Henry Jackson; 
Magnuson called deregulation of | Wash. Representatives Al Swift 
the trucking industry “an invitation to | (2nd), Don Bonker (3rd), Norm 


Di : , 
chaos.” He said that the Teamsters { Wak Sun Onaene” 


have been instrumental in developing Lee Ray; Lt. Gov. John 
the most efficient transportation indus- Scherberg; Seattle Mayor 


try in the world. He said that deregu- Sp arten ot Poi eemi 


lation of trucking would not increase NHTSA Administrator Joan 

competition and “will not help the Claybrook; ILWU President 

consumer at all.” James R, Herman; and NCSC 
Jackson recalled the recent inde- | President Nelson Cruikshank. 
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pendent truckers’ strike and its impact 
on the agricultural economy of the 
State of Washington. He declared that 
“we need regulation of any segment 
of industry which can bring a part of 
our economy to a standstill.” He said 
the independent truckers’ strike “ought 
to be a lesson to (trucking) deregula- 
tors.” 


On energy, Jackson declared that 
the energy crisis “is real and make no 
mistake about it.” 


While he acknowledged that the big 
oil companies have “about as much 
credibility as a skunk,” he said “that 
doesn’t solve the problem.” 


He called for a real beginning to 
develop a synthetic fuels program to 
lessen our dependence on oil from the 
Middle East. And he warned that 
the Palestine Liberation Organization 
(PLO) could encourage OPEC nations 
to scratch the United States off their 
list overnight. 


Jackson said a massive development 
of synthetic fuels would put millions 
of Americans to work. 


Confirming what Fitzsimmons and 
Schoessling have been saying at meet- 
ings across the country, Washington’s 
Third District Congressman Don 
Bonker said the challenge of workers 
in the past was to establish rights, and 
the “challenge of the future is to beat 
back efforts of those who would de- 
stroy those rights.” He said business 
has 3,000 committees ready to flood 
Congress with mail on any issue, 
“which they do, but there is no mail 
from workers.” 


Sixth District Congressman Norm 
Dicks said trucking deregulators are 
holding highway safety hostage. He 
said poorly thought out deregulation 
would hit rural areas with fly-by-night 
truckers to move the freight. And he 
said there is no greater threat to the 
rights of American workers than the 
“New Right.” 

Congressman Mike Lowry, of 
Washington’s Seventh District, leveled 
in on management policies of Coors 


Brewery which is the target of a mas- 
sive boycott by organized labor. Lowry 
deplored the use of lie detectors and 
other devious techniques as screening 
tools in employment of workers. He 
called Coors a basic strength of the 
New Right, and he left delegates with 
a new slogan in the Coors boycott: 
“Up Yours, Coors.” 


Three former directors of the West- 
ern Conference of Teamsters attended 
the sessions: Dave Beck, Frank Brew- 
ster and Einar Mohn. All sounded a 
common theme for survival of worker 
rights. “Organize the non-union work- 
elsie 

The messages of Fitzsimmons, 
Schoessling and Anderson went to the 
heart of representing workers in times 
of energy shortage and high inflation. 

Fitzsimmons declared that union 
leaders everywhere must demand the 
same excellence from elected public 
officials that union membership de- 
mands of its leadership. 

The Teamster leader said it makes 
no difference to him—Democrat, Re- 
publican, man or woman—who solves 
problems of energy and inflation, but 
he indicated that leadership in both 
the executive and legislative branches 
of national government leaves much 
to be desired. 

He said that Americans are still 
the same people who rose from the 
disaster of Pearl Harbor and did what 
was needed to win that war; the 
Americans are the same people who 
put a man on the moon. 

He commended the will and char- 
acter of the general public and pre- 
dicted that when “we elect public 
officials of the same will and deter- 
mination, we will solve our problems 
and become the world’s leader once 
again.” 

At the conclusion of his remarks, 
Fitzsimmons reappointed Anderson 
for a four-year term as International 
Director. 

Schoessling called for a “new be- 
ginning” for organized labor. “We 


An Agenda for Action 


must demand a better deal for the 
American working man and woman. 
It all starts with you and me,” he said. 
“If there are to be changes, it will be 
because American men and women— 
through their unions—demand a 
change.” 

Anderson called for a mammoth 
organizing campaign in the 13 Western 
States, with special emphasis on non- 
union trucking companies. 

“I am convinced that organizing the 
non-union worker in all industries in 
the Western States is not only the key 
to keeping our Teamster bargaining 
posture powerful, but also is our re- 
sponsibility to families struggling to 
survive in our out-of-kilter national 
economy,” Anderson said. 

Through Anderson’s chairmanship, 
great emphasis was placed on support 
for retired Teamsters’ organizations. 
Invited to address delegates was Nelson 
H. Cruikshank, president of the Na- 
tional Council of Senior Citizens and 
chairman of the President’s Council 
on Aging. Cruikshank was introduced 
by Einar Mohn who is a member of 
the executive board of the NCSC and 
who directs activities of the Western 
Conference retirees’ organizations. 

Reflecting the International Union’s 
and the Western Conference’s con- 
tinuing stress on safety aspects of 
motor freight was the invitation to 
Joan Claybrook, administrator of the 
National Highway Traffic Safety Ad- 
ministration, who delivered a major 
address to delegates. 

At its business session on the final 
day, Conference delegates increased 
local union per capita taxes to the 
Conference by 25 cents, in part to 
finance greater organizing efforts. 
Conference bylaws were changed to 
strengthen political and _ legislative 
efforts through DRIVE, the legislative 
and political arm of the International 
Union. Other housekeeping changes 
were made in Conference bylaws. 

More than 650 delegates, alternates 
and guests participated in the Con- 
ference sessions. 
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IN MICHIGAN 


Home of the ‘Black Box’ 
And Employer to 8,000 Teamsters 


Although not as well known as our truck drivers, the IBT has 
hundreds of thousands of members at work in as many indus- 
tries as you can think of. This month we pay a photo tribute to 


one of them—Honeywell—which made seven of its plants and 
many of its workers available for the photos you see here and 
on the following page. 


HONEYWELL, INC., employer of 
more than 8,000 Teamsters in 14 
plants in the state of Minnesota, re- 
cently played host to a visiting con- 
tingent of Teamsters, led by Interna- 
tional Vice President Robert Holmes, 
at several of its Twin Cities facilities. 

Joining Holmes on the plant tours 
were Teamsters Jack J. Jorgensen, 
president of Teamsters Joint Council 
32; Howard Fortier, its secretary- 
treasurer; Mel Rudinger, secretary- 
treasurer of Local 1145; William 
Tyler, president of Local 1145 and 
other members of the Minneapolis, 
Minn. local’s executive board and 
committees, all of whom were inter- 
ested in observing the many kinds of 
work Honeywell employees do, and in 
delivering some personal hellos to 
Local 1145 Teamsters. 

The Teamsters’ local, whose mem- 
bership consists entirely of Honey- 
well personnel, was first recognized as 
bargaining agent for the company’s 
employees in 1953. Today, it stands 
as the largest manufacturing unit rep- 
resented within the Teamsters Union. 

Products manufactured by 
Honeywell Teamsters in the Twin 
Cities area cover a wide 
range. They include all kinds of 
temperature measuring devices, 
particularly important at this time, 
as well as the controls for our 
furnaces and air conditioners, 
smoke detectors and fire alarms, 
manufactured at the Temperature 
Control Division. 

The Avionics Division builds a 
wide variety of aeronautical 
controls — from radar equip- 
ment to automatic pilots — for 
both commercial and military 
aircraft. In fact, this division 
and its Teamster members were 
responsible for making the black 
boxes, a tiny control system credited 
as the “guts and brains” of the 
nation’s space program from Apollo 
on, whose development was an 
instrumental factor in helping 
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land the first man on the moon 
some 10 years ago. Honeywell has 
been working within the space 
industry ever since, up to and 
including its participation in the 
latest NASA project, the space 
shuttle program. 

A portion of the Industrial 
Division, located in the suburbs, 
constructs many different kinds 
of traffic controls. 

The Ordinance Division, mean- 
while, is manufacturing a wide 
range of military hardware for the 
government, including some 
pretty sophisticated ballistics 
weapons, torpedoes and the like. 

But enough, the list is almost 
endless! 

In its two-day tour of seven 
Honeywell plants, the group was 
able to see firsthand the diverse 
tasks the company’s production 
and maintenance workers do under 
Teamster contract. 

Touring the tool rooms, assembly 
lines, distribution centers and 
throughout the facilities, which 
are the workplaces of our mem- 
bers, they were able to talk with 
them about their jobs and get a 
feel for the importance of the 
work they do to the smooth 
operation of the nation in many 
areas, from energy conservation 
and home heating to national 
defense. 

Vice President Holmes and 
the other Teamsters on the tour 
found them to be members with 
a wide range of manufacturing 
skills, who take great pride in 
producing a large number of 
diverse products and who are 
informed, active union members. 

The same is true, the IBT 
is sure, of about two thousand 
other Honeywell employees 
represented by the Teamsters, 
including those at facilities in 
Gardenia, Calif. and in 
Auburndale, Fla. They are all 
doing a great job for the 
nation, and making the Interna- 
tional Union proud to call them 
its members. 


STEWARDS IN KENTUCKY ATTEND SEMINAR 


Inflation’s Painful 
Toll Is Eased 
By COLA Increases 


Teamsters covered under the 
National Master Freight Agree- 
ment with the trucking industry 
will find something extra in their 
paychecks beginning October 1, 

‘when the first increase under 
their negotiated cost of living 
escalator clause goes into effect. 


The increase, based on the 
difference between the Con- 
sumer Price Index from January, 
1979 to July, 1979 (an increase 
of 14.7 points), will result in 49¢ 
more per hour for hourly em- 
ployees, while drivers being paid 
a mileage rate will receive 12.25 
mills per mile (1.225¢ per mile) 
under the terms of the agree- 
ment, except where specifically 
provided otherwise by supple- 
mental agreements. 


Under the Central States 
O-T-R and Local Cartage Sup- 
plements to the National Master 
Freight Agreement, rates for 
local cartage truck drivers will 
be $10.67/hour; and for O-T-R 
Tandem Axle—5 Axle, it will be 
26.025¢/mile. 


In the next two months, 
Teamsters working under the 
National Automobile Transport- 
ers’ Agreement and the United 
Parcel Service national contract 
also will receive cost of living 
boosts as mandated by their 
agreements. 


Effective November 1, 1979, 
under the National Master UPS 
agreement, workers will receive 
an additional 49¢ per hour. 


Under the National Master 
Automobile Transporters Agree- 
ment, effective December 1, 
1979, the rates will be increased 
by: Hourly—49¢ per hour; per 
loaded mile—2.450¢ per mile; 
running mile—1.225¢ per mile; 
and flat (zone) rates—4.9%. 


More than 400 stewards and their 
wives gathered in Lexington, Ken- 
tucky on September 22 for the Cen- 
tral Kentucky Teamsters stewards’ 
meeting and dinner. Referring to 
central Kentucky organizing successes, 
General President Frank Fitzsimmons 
said that if someone asked “Where is 
it happening?” his response would be 
“Right here in Lexington, Kentucky.” 

He pointed out that Local 651 in 
Lexington has grown from about 900 
members seven years ago to more than 
5,500 members today. 

Commenting on the growth of 
Teamsters in the area General Presi- 
dent Fitzsimmons said in his remarks, 
“I know that credit must and surely 
should go to you, Local 651 stewards 
. .. I want to congratulate each and 


Fitzsimmons with Local 651 Pres. 
Ken Silvers 


every one of you for being a member 
of the team. It is an example of 
brotherhood and togetherness which 
I believe the entire nation could look 
at and benefit from your example.” 


In August, 1978, Peter Camarata and Jack C. Vlahovic filed a suit in 
Federal District Court in Washington, D.C. against the International 
Union, Frank E. Fitzsimmons, Ray Schoessling and the editors of the 
International Teamsier alleging that the magazine had discriminated 
in favor of and against certain candidates in violation of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act and seeking an injunction to require the International 
Teamster to carry in future issues articles which publicized the plaintiffs’ 
political activities, 

On September 24, 1979, the Court dismissed the lawsuit in its entirety 
and found that the magazine did “not discriminate in favor of or against 
any candidate for office in the International Union’s 1981 election.” 

The Court also held that the “plaintiffs have not participated in any 
newsworthy, non-political activities which merit coverage in the 1,7.” 
The Court also denied plaintiffs’ request for a “nationwide mailing at 
union expense of plaintiffs’ campaign literature and the inclusion of such 
literature on the basis of equal space and prominence in future issues 
the I.T.” 


“ABANDON apathy;” “Let us know 
how you feel about proposed regula- 
tions;” Tell your legislators how you 
feel about the issues,” speaker after 
speaker urged. 

But for more than 200 delegates at- 
tending last month’s Legislative, 
Safety and Health Conference, the 
mood wasn’t one of apathy, but anger! 

They knew, it was clear, the ques- 
tions to ask and weren’t afraid of mak- 
ing their voices heard. They were, 
however, tired of government agen- 
cies, an Administration and a Con- 
gress that seemed to have none of the 
answers! 

The two-day meeting, held Septem- 
ber 24 and 25, in Washington, D.C., 
was called to acquaint Teamsters with 
political issues as Elections ’79 and 
80 near, and to remind local union 
representatives about workers’ rights 
and responsibilities under the Occu- 
pational Safety and Health Act and 
Dept. of Transportation regulations 
covering the operation of motor ve- 
hicles. 

Keynote speakers took over the 
dais for the early part of the meet- 
ing, bringing the group insights from 
Capitol Hill, government agencies, 
and the Teamsters’ own medical advi- 
sory committee. 

Four workshops held Monday 
afternoon targeted in on the issues 
that will affect Teamsters most in 
coming months. 

On this agenda were discussions of: 
“Occupational Safety and Health;” 
“Transportation Safety and Health;” 
“Election 80” and “Energy”—all of 
which deeply concern Teamsters. 

Addressing the group on the second 
day’s program, were: Dr. Eula Bing- 
ham, assistant secretary of labor for 
Occupational Safety and Health; 
George Parker, chief of the crash 
avoidance division of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion; Teamster leaders Frank Fitzsim- 
mons and Ray Schoessling, and five 
panelists who conducted a forum on 
Deregulation to give delegates addi- 
tional ammunition to repel current 
efforts to deregulate motor carrier 
transportation. 

Pointing out the reason for the 
dual topic conference, Teamsters 
Safety and Health Director R. V. Dur- 
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Speakers at the two-day meeting included: General President Fitzsimmons, General 


Secretary-Treasurer Schoessling, V.P. John Cleveland, Co-chairmen David Sweeney and 
R. V. Durham. Second row: Dr. Eula Bingham, Timothy Cleary, Rep. David Obey, George 
Parker, and Dr. Donald Dawson. Third row: James King, Edward Wheeler, Robert Gresham, 


Lee Cisneros and Dr. Les Waters. 


ham noted that, in the six years he’s 
been in charge of the department, 
many of the answers to safety and 
health questions have been found 
through legislative action. In this area 
he’s been assisted greatly by Legislative 
Director David Sweeney and his staff. 
(Sweeney and Durham cochaired the 
Washington meeting.) 

“Safety and Health may not be 
too sexy a subject,” Durham said, 
“but when you have people being 
killed in grain elevators or in in- 
dustrial explosions, it assumes new 
importance.” 

Durham mentioned a recent truck 
highway inspection in the Miss. Valley 
that grounded 44 percent of the trucks; 


rising truck fatalities; statistics that in- 
dicate that between 20 and 38 per- 
cent of all cancer deaths derive from 
on-the-job exposure—as good reasons 
to hold such a meeting. 

Whether you look at safety or leg- 
islation, we rely on you, Durham told 
delegates. “It’s becoming increasingly 
hard to get Senators and Congress- 
men to go with us all the way—ultra 
conservatives are really making a 
mockery of what we need.” 

Speakers bore out the truth of his 
comments beginning with Congress- 
man David Obey (D-Wisc.) who 
addressed both his concerns about the 
weakening political clout of labor and 
the nation’s Occupational Safety and 


Health Act in his comments. Obey 
advised Teamsters to pay close atten- 
tion to what “Congress does to and 
for you” and to protest loudly any 
actions they disagree with. 

“If you do not find a way to coun- 
ter the ‘nutty’ proposals we are seeing 
from the right wing today, you will 
continue to see problems,” he said. 

“It’s up to you how votes on OSHA 
and other important legislative mat- 
ters go,” Obey told the delegates. 

“Unless you become more sophis- 
ticated, more aggressive, more inter- 
ested, you will not win. Without you 
on the outside pressing, those of us on 
the inside simply will not have the 
clout to carry enough votes.” 

Dr. Donald Dawson, chairman of 
the Teamsters Medical Advisory 
Committee, spoke to delegates about 
the group’s work in detecting and 
tracking potential health problems 
among the membership. 

Dawson detailed the development 
of the committee, from its origin with 
a truck ride study he was commis- 
sioned to do 10 years ago, to its pre- 
sent day structure. Currently, a panel 
of highly acclaimed physicians at- 
tached with some of the best medical 
facilities in the country, including 
Harvard, Baylor and Georgetown, 
stands at the ready to advise the Team- 
sters when medical problems arise. 

The “legacy of the Teamsters pro- 
gram” Dawson said, is that “we got to 
know you and your membership in 
the field, on the action lines. 

“Occupational safety and health 
once was ignored,’ Dawson added. 
“It can’t be today or in the future.” 
He urged the Teamsters through their 
legislative programs and in their com- 
ments to local medical groups and the 
AMA to fight for programs that make 
safety and health an educational pri- 
ority. 

Timothy F. Cleary, chairman of the 
Occupational Safety and Health Re- 
view Commission, gave delegates a 
chronological history of safety and 
health efforts in this country. 

In 1936, the country got its first 
federal safety and health act, the 
Walsh-Healy Act, which stated that 
work performed in federal workplaces 
must be free from unsafe conditions 
and dangers, he said. 


But following World War II, safety 
and health was relegated to a back 
burner, until in the 1960’s Americans 
began to examine and question the 
risks of chemicals and other hazards 
in the workplace. By 1970, with rising 
workplace accident rates acting as a 
spur, the Williams-Steiger Act (the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act) 
was enacted. 

“Thus our role as adjudicator came 
as a result of the fragmented system 
of established safety and health stan- 
dards,” Cleary noted. 

He also gave delegates some back- 
ground on current rulemaking and 
urged them not to sacrifice their lives 
or health just to satisfy an employer’s 
demand for productivity. He pledged 
them the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration’s support in 
their battle for a safer workplace. 

“We read about attacks on OSHA 
and we hear a lot from critics about 
split toilet seats and the like. But 
come and see the cases we see — the 
electrocutions with heavy equipment 
coming into contact with power lines 
— hazards in industry — cancerous 
chemicals. We may ‘never know the 
true impact of that exposure! 

“I want to hear more about ex- 
amples like the 22 workers killed in 
Lake Huron, or in the Crystal City 
collapse, or in grain elevator explo- 
sions — those are what OSHA is 
really about,” he emphasized. “I com- 
mend you for taking time to come 
here. It’s only with your efforts that 
OSHA can withstand the attacks made 
on it daily.” 

Another speaker addressing the 
group the first day was Teamsters 
Vice President John Cleveland, who 
assured delegates that while he wasn’t 
an expert on safety or legislation, he 
did share their concern about them. 

“We have protections now for 
workers. Under OSHA they have 
somebody to look out for them. 

“Take these programs seriously,” 
he urged. “On both legislation and 
safety and health, I can see the prob- 
lems. I hope I will never be short- 
sighted enough to ignore them. The 
laws are there for a purpose. I’m glad I 
came. I’m learning a lot that can help 
me with my own members,” he con- 
cluded. 


E SAFETY & HEALTH CONFERENCE 


James B. King, chairman of the 
National Transportation Safety Board, 
rounded out the first morning’s ses- 
sion, with a detailed discussion of the 
work his agency does in investigating 
transportation-related accidents, un- 
covering problems and causes of acci- 
dents and reporting on them. 

King cited the recent 40 percent 
increase in truck related fatalities and 
the Miss. Valley roadside inspection as 
two primary concerns of the agency 
currently. 

These “increasing deaths are plain- 
ly unacceptable — we are asking for 
your help,” King said. “The ultimate 
solution will be a joint effort by car- 
riers, drivers, your union and the gov- 
ernment,” he added. 

King then enumerated ways in 
which all could cooperate in this joint 
safety effort. “R.V. represents what is 
best—people working in and with gov- 
ernment. He represents the commit- 
ment of the Teamsters to safety,” 
King concluded. 

On the second day of the confer- 
ence, leading off the comments was 
Dr. Bingham, whose agency is charged 
with overseeing the well-being of 
workers in most workplaces and en- 
suring that they are guaranteed an 
environment “free from recognized 
hazards which are causing or are 
likely to cause death or serious physi- 
cal harm.” 

“You are attending this conference 
to let your representatives know you 
are interested in safety and health,” 
she said. 

“Congress does not understand the 
hazards of the many industries you are 
involved in—the quick deaths you can 
face from an exploding multi-piece 
wheel rim . . . the slow death from 
lead poisoning. Your members have a 
right to insist on seeing that the safety 
and health law is enforced,” she 
insisted. 

Since it was enacted, opponents 
have worked tirelessly to defame, 
attack and weaken OSHA. We at 
OSHA are constantly simplifying our 
regulations and targeting our efforts 
to the most dangerous workplaces, 
but there are continued attempts to 
reduce OSHA’s coverage—to “make 
some workers less equal than others” 
and even destroy the Occupational 
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Safety and Health Act. 

Many attempts will be made to 
exempt small businesses, despite the 
fact that most injuries happen there. 

“Work in Washington for the rights 
of your members,” she urged. “This 
Administration and OSHA will do 
everything in their power to defend 
the Occupational Safety and Health 
Act, but we need you to help us in 
this battle! 

“Start negotiating agreements that 
include safety and health clauses. 
Actively serve on safety and health 
committees,” she added. 

“Make yourselves monitors and en- 
forcers of safety and health on the 
job. The more successful you are, the 
better things will be. You will be able 
to set standards for working condi- 
tions that employers will have to meet. 
It’s up to you to make our Congress 
listen to you and give you your rights,” 
she concluded. 

George Parker of the National 
Highway Traffic Safety Administra- 
tion spoke next, representing Joan 
Claybrook, NHTSA administrator. 

Parker talked about truck safety 
and a meeting held in Washington on 
September 10th and 11th (described 
elsewhere in this issue of International 
Teamster) on heavy truck rulemaking. 

Parker summarized for delegates the 
testimony presented at the hearing 
and also detailed current rulemaking 
plans of the agency, filling delegates 
in on action being taken in the areas 
of: truck ride, steps and handholds, 
interior cab noise level limits, rear-end 
ride guards and conspicuous reflectors; 
and regulations on truck brakes. 

“Drivers are really a concern of 
NHTSA,” Parker affirmed. “But you 
must tell us what drivers want. This 
last meeting was to increase commu- 
nication between all of us in the area 
of heavy truck safety. Don’t be too 
complacent,” he warned. “Whenever 
we try to do a regulation, we find a 
number of adversaries and end up in 
court. We need information from 
you. We need to develop a safety 
need record.” 

What can the Teamsters do, Parker 
asked. Local unions can _ support 
strong contract language on safety 
and see that it’s enforced, he said. 
“Write us letters when you have prob- 
lems on particular things.” 

A highlight of the Tuesday business 
session was a planned forum on 
deregulation, and on hand for the 
discussion were Attorney Edward 
Wheeler; Commissioner Robert C. 
Gresham from the Interstate Com- 
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merce Commission; Lee Cisneros, di- 
rector of corporate physical distribu- 
tion, Firestone Tire’ & Rubber Co.; 
Dr. Les Waters, former professor of 
transportation, University of Indiana, 
and Norman Weintraub, chief econ- 
omist for the International Union. 

All were there, in Wheeler’s words, 
to provide delegates with the facts in 
the case against deregulation of the 
trucking industry. 

Despite the different perspectives of 
the speakers—Cisneros spoke from a 
user’s point of view, Gresham from 
the ICC’s and Waters from the carri- 
er’s perspective—all emerged agreed 
on several points. Regulation is in the 
best interests of the American public, 
motor carriers, and drivers alike! No 
viable alternative has yet been de- 
vised. The present system serves all 
communities, large and small, and 
does so efficiently, safely, with excel- 
lent service and contributing to a 
standard of living unexcelled by many 
other countries. 

Wheeler began by filling the audi- 
ence in on the ICC’s latest gambit in 
the administrative arena. For many 
months the ICC has been attempting 
to deregulate the industry through the 
use of its rulemaking authority. 

On September 5, the ICC moved 
several steps closer to deregulating the 


truck industry when it agreed to open 
rulemaking proceedings on a number 
of proposals including the establish- 
ment of zones under which trucking 
companies could raise or lower their 
rates without ICC approval. 

The question has now become: 
should the ICC have the authority to 
accomplish these actions by adminis- 
trative fiat or must they be autho- 
rized by Congress before they can 
proceed? 

Those proposed deregulatory ac- 
tions by the ICC have been sent to 
all members of Congress, Wheeler 
noted. Now Teamsters and others 
concerned with the loss of an efficient 
transportation system must make Con- 
gress understand their attitude in oppo- 
sition to these proposals. ‘Without 
your comments to Congress, the ICC 
will adopt them without Congressional 
intervention,” he warned. 

Addressing delegates near the con- 
clusion of the two-day session were 
Teamsters President Frank Fitzsim- 
mons and General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling, whose comments 
emphasized the Teamsters’ commit- 
ment to safety and health and intent 
to get active politically to find solu- 
tions to our legislative concerns. 

Schoessling urged Teamsters to ac- 
cord “politics and legislation the same 
priority that we do the collective bar- 
gaining process.” 


RESOLUTIONS 


At the conclusion of the two-day Legislative, Safety and Health session, 

delegates took the microphone to introduce four resolutions, all of which 

were adopted unanimously by those present at the session. They included: 
®@ ON ENERGY: A resolution that the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters endorse legislative and regulatory programs that will assure 
adequate supplies of and reasonable prices for energy for our nation; 
and further that the delegates in session go on record in support of 
efforts to increase our energy supply through construction of facilities 
that take due consideration of environmental factors. 
® ON THE ELECTIONS: A resolution calling on the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters to begin a program of having members 
register to vote; of educating our members on the issues that affect 
wages, hours and working conditions; supporting candidates who will 
represent our best interests at all levels; and establishing a goal of 
having a substantial number of delegates at the major political con- 


ventions in 1980, 


@ ON DEREGULATION: A resolution that the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters continue its opposition to deregulation and advocate 
instead enactment of S. 1497; resolving further that the IBT extend 
its effort to include arresting the Interstate Commerce Commission’s 
program of deregulation through administrative orders. 

@ ON SAFETY: A resolution that our organization work to improve 
other safety laws, particularly bills such as S. 1390, the proposed 
Truck Safety Act of 1979; resolving further that our organization 
accelerate its effort to protect workers covered by the Occupational 
Safety and Health Act and oppose any legislative or budgetary attempts 


to reduce this coverage! 


He addressed especially the topics 
of criminal code recodification and de- 
regulation. Slipped into this “christmas 
tree criminal code bill” is a sleeper 
amendment that could send a union 
officer to the clink for 80 months if 
a member should break one window 
or lose his head for a second in a 
strike or walkout, he said. “We are 
alerting all in labor to mobilize against 
this threat. We need your help to 
defeat it.” 


On deregulation, the Teamster 
leader grew fiery. “Ask your legisla- 
tors not to interfere with this regula- 
tory system,” he urged delegates. “De- 
stroy this system and you will destroy 
it all,” he warned, because “without 
profit what good is a business? 


“There will be no profits; areas will 
be left without carriers.” Airline de- 
regulation, he noted, proved that all 
deregulators care about is money, 
carrying freight—not people or their 
best interests. 

“Fitz and I can’t do it alone. It 
takes a powerful combination of peo- 
ple to do it. I just hope that when you 
leave here, you get your acts together 
and don’t forget it!” he added, urging 
delegates to write and call their legis- 
lators to support S.1390, legislation to 
improve enforcement of federal truck 
safety rules, and work to keep the 
Occupational Safety and Health Act 
strong. 

This “is where we are, brothers and 
sisters,’ he said. “Either we fish or we 
cut bait. You and your membership 
can no longer allow political pollution 
to engulf us.” You have to get active 
politically—to be a “thorn in the side 
of every politician in this country,” 
You must register, and vote, and con- 
tribute to DRIVE. “Do less, and the 
ballgame is over!” 


Fitzsimmons’ remarks, which con- 
cluded the conference, were no less 
blunt or emphatic. “I don’t need to 
tell you what vital importance it 
carries for you to be here,” he said. 
“This is 1979,” he added, “and we’ve 
seen a lot happen. We'll have a lot 
more to contend with. 


“Be it safety and health, workmen’s 
compensation, unemployment benefits, 
prohibitions against firing a worker for 
debt: be it any of those or a dozen 
others, they all originated with legis- 
lation.” And whenever worker rights 
are abrogated, that is through legisla- 
tion. 

“Whatever is good or bad for 
workers came about either because a 
labor leader stood up in the political 
arena and demanded it, or because a 
labor leader went to sleep and let a 


politician go to bed with corporate 
greed. 

“The understatement of all times is 
to say that we have a mess in Wash- 
ington, D.C. We have inflation and 
high unemployment. And the only 
alternative source of energy Washing- 
ton politicians have developed so far 
is really hot air.” 

Now, we have Daniel O’Neal and 
others at the ICC “who totally ignore 
the legislative process by deregulating 
the trucking industry without Con- 
gress’s authority. And the Congress 
and the Department of Justice say 
nothing to keep them on course! 

“But don’t just blame Carter; blame 
Congress,” he added, noting that the 
legislative authority—on deregulation 
and all laws—-is theirs. 

Congress is aware of energy, infla- 
tion, the foreign policy and the pro- 
duction lost in this country because in 
the last 10 years, five million jobs have 
been shipped overseas. They are aware 
unemployment is growing and that the 
balance of payments deficit is growing. 


“These are the facts we are going 
to have to face in our forthcoming 
election,” he warned. “These people 
who hold so lightly the welfare of 
American citizens, should not be in 
Congress representing us, in my 
opinion,” he affirmed. 


“Now more than ever before, you 
and your membership must stand up 
for your rights against politicians who 
will and are selling us out! 


“Go out from this meeting and en- 
list your memberships and shake up 
the precincts of America,” Fitzsim- 
mons urged. “Weed out the hacks and 
those captives to selfish interests. Send 
to Washington, D.C., those who will 
have all of America at heart.” 


Pledging them the continued sup- 
port of the International Union in 
their efforts, Fitzsimmons added: “Do 
that and silly and inane issues such as 
deregulation can be buried once and 
for all, and we can turn our attention 
to issues which really bode well for 
all of America.” 


WORKSHOPS 


Hi 


The Occupational Safety and Health 
Act was the subject of an afternoon 
workshop attended by delegates to the 
two-day meeting, chaired by Warren 
Morse, safety and health coordinator 
for the Western Conference of 
Teamsters. 

On hand for the forum on this 
important legislation affecting millions 
of working men and women were: 
Joe Velasquez, special assistant for 
labor, OSHA; Gabriel J. Gillotti, 
regional administrator for OSHA; and 
Arthur R. Carter, chief of the 
Division of Industrial Safety, State 
of California. 

The three were able to give dele- 
gates different perspectives on the law 


OSHA 


—Velasquez’s from the federal point 
of view, Gillotti’s from field work on a 
daily basis, and Carter’s from the 
view of a state working under its 
own state-formulated program (one 

of 24 in the Country). 

Velasquez emphasized labor’s role 
in getting the law enacted and keeping 
it in force, and urged unionists to 
renew their battle against anti-labor 
forces who would destroy all that 
has been achieved so far. 

They argue that such legislation is 
inflationary, Velasquez said, but 
“their real goal is to emasculate the 
act, to restrict the protection it 
provides. Now they are trying to 
exempt small companies, restrict the 
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OSHA 


penalties imposed on first offenders 
and attack the budgets that give 
OSHA staff the capability to act.” 

Velasquez urged Teamsters to aid 
in the effort by bargaining for strong 
contract language on safety and health 
when they go into negotiations, and 
by being strong advocates of safety 
conditions on the job. 

I won’t say “OSHA is where we or 
you want it—but we have made 
progress—because of your support— 
because you recognized the prob- 
lem,” he concluded. “The law was 
established to protect working people, 
not profits. We hope we will continue 
to have your support and continue 
to make progress.” 

Gabriel J. Gillotti, Region 9 
administrator, came, he said, to 
“make a plea against apathy and 
comment about OSHA 9 years after it 
was enacted.” Gillotti then ran 
through some 15 rights given to 
workers under the OSHAct, including 
the right to: file complaints, expect 
to have OSHA Iet you know what it 
finds or decides about your complaint; 
the right to participate in the 
decision-making process and confer- 
ences leading up to final ruling; the 
right to ask OSHA to promulgate a 
new standard should a particular 
hazard not be dealt with in the 
standards; the right to have someone 
accompany inspectors on their walk- 
through inspections; the right to 
complain to regional administrator 
about a state plan, and the right to 
have OSHA investigate, should 
recriminations occur, among others. 

“It’s up to you to talk to OSHA, 
find out if you are entitled to training 
or a physical exam because of the 
kind of work you do, and what the 
results are. 

“TI see even now,” he observed, 

“a failure of workers to exercise 
rights that would make this law 
much stronger.” 

Arthur Carter spoke of California’s 
approach to safety and health under 
its state program which he said, “has 
been doing such a good job that 
industry has begun to concentrate its 
attacks there.” 

Carter had come, he said, to talk 
about “what the government has 
initiated, what California is doing and 
share some of our problems.” He 
described California’s safety and 
health program, how it differs from 
federal OSHA efforts and what it has 
been accomplishing for workers. 

“We need to know when we are 
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failing to do what your membership 
is entitled to,” he concluded. “We 
need to know when we are doing an 
inadequate job or when followup falls 
short.” 

Following the comments of the 
guest speakers, IBT Industrial 


Hygienist Steve McDougall urged 
delegates to make use of the IBT’s 
facilities whenever necessary. During 
a question and answer session the 
group brought up specific problems 
they had about OSHA and its 
administration. 


The workshop that probably attracted 
the most interest was that on 
ENERGY, moderated by Leg. 
Counsel Bartley O’Hara. Speaking to 
delegates were Representative John 
Dingell, chairman of the House 
Subcommittee on Energy, who gave 
them a perspective from a user’s point 
of view, and Representative James R. 
Jones, who provided the producer’s 
perspective. 

Both congressmen addressed recent 
activity in Congress on the numerous 
pieces of energy legislation that have 
been introduced in the last year or 
two to resolve our nation’s energy 
dependence on foreign oil sources. 
“If you agree we must be more self- 
reliant,” Jones said, “we must decon- 
trol prices, let them jump when the lid 
goes off and then settle down.” 

Speaking of the nation’s current 
energy situation, Dingell reported that 
out of about 1712 million barrels of 
oil used a day, about 8 million are 
imported. “We have gone from being 
almost energy self-sufficient to very 
dependent,” he noted. 

With oil costs continually increas- 
ing, this year the President phased out 
controls on oil prices with only 
discretionary controls remaining. To 
offset the profits from such a law, the 
president also proposed a windfall 
profits tax. “I have supported the 
President in this because I believe it’s 
impossible to avoid either veto or 
filibuster on any measure containing 
controls.” Oil now runs $35/bbl. in 
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the world market with controls. “My 
personal preference is controls,” 
Dingell added, “but lacking a majority 
for that I am looking for a windfall 
profits tax that will take care of the 
percentage of the population that are 
unable to meet price increases. We also 
need to develop new conservation 
methods and new methods of making 
synthetic fuels, he said, as well as ex- 
pending funds for increased research.” 

We need your conservation efforts, 
he urged, along with major produc- 
tion of synthetics. “There is hope for 
conservation,” Dingell added. A barrel 
of oil that is conserved is conserved 
for good. A barrel burned is gone for 
good. We need to move to national 
programs for this. 

The question and answer period 
that ensued was one of the most 
rousing of the day. Clearly energy 
was an issue that touched everyone in 
many ways and one about which the 
audience had intense feelings. 

“Oil is an emotional issue; it hits 
your pocketbook, your lifestyle, 
everything,” Rep. Jones noted. . 

They were hard-hitting questions, 
and the congressmen came up with 
some reasoned answers. The problem 
with energy issues is that there are 
no easy answers, and nobody seems 
willing to push through the first hard 
one and take his or her chances. 
Time, though, is clearly running out. 


And as the final questioner said: 
“Why can’t we get pipelines built 


and new refineries built. Hell, don’t 
worry about synthetics and new 
resources, let’s just get done what we 
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Hazardous materials, vehicle con- 
dition and motor carrier safety 
regulations were considered by a 
panel chaired by R. V. Durham on 
the subject, “Transportation Safety 
and Health.” 

Taking part were three noted 
experts in the field: Alan Roberts, 
associate director of the Materials 
Transportation Board in the Depart- 
ment of Transportation; Kenneth L. 
Pierson, deputy director of the Bureau 
of Motor Carrier Safety, and Robert 
Ervin, a research scientist at the 
University of Michigan Highway 
Safety Research Institute. 

Hazardous material shipping and 
handling was the subject of Roberts’ 
talk. 

Roberts noted that the Materials 
Transportation Board has received 
valuable comment from the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Teamsters on 
a proposed rule governing identifica- 
tion of hazardous materials. 

The system, already largely adopted 
worldwide, would enable dockworkers 
and drivers handling hazardous 
materials to do so more responsibly 
and therefore more safely. It also 
would give emergency crews better 
recognition in handling problems 
arising from hazardous materials 
involved in accident situations. 

Roberts stressed that rules govern- 
ing hazardous materials are concerned 
mainly with the manner in which 
they are shipped. 

Comment on the proposed code 
system for hazardous material 
identification is slated to close 
October 18th. Meanwhile, the federal 
government is trying to encourage a 
common approach to the problem by 
alerting state police units, fire 
departments and related agencies 


can—use what’s available to us now!” 
In other words, any action is better 
than complete inaction. 
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through distribution of a special 
educational manual. 

Kenneth Pierson, a one-time 
Teamster and now the deputy 
director of the BMCS, focused on 
what he called the two biggest issues 
facing the government agency: The 
condition of the nation’s motor carrier 
fleets in terms of maintenance and 
repair, and the transport of hazardous 
materials. 

Pierson said more states are be- 
coming concerned about motor 
carrier safety inspections, and also are 
showing more interest in the federal 
criteria developed so far in that area. 

Heavy vehicle dynamics were 
discussed by Robert Ervin of the 
Michigan U. Highway Safety 
Research Institute. 

Ervin said the institute researchers 
work with mechanics and vehicles to 
learn the behavorial characteristics 
involved in truck safety. 

Ervin cited several tests and showed 
a film illustrating that heavy leaf 
springs are a vital factor in truck 
rollovers in terms of lash. He said 
truck manufacturers are beginning 
to pay attention. 

Steering stability is another area 
that has received a lot of attention at 
the institute. Ervin said research has 
shown that it is possible to get into a 
jackknife situation without brakes 
being involved but because of yaw 
instability. 

Ervin also gave illustrations of the 
method utilized to make a computer- 
ized study at the institute. He com- 
mented that research had resulted in 
the bringing of aerospace technology 
into truck manufacturing. 

A lengthy question-and-answer 
session followed the presentation. 


ELEGTIONS 


Sporting a red, white and blue 
button forecasting “Campaign ’80 
Ready or not it’s here,” Wallace 
Clements, field representative for 
DRIVE, introduced campaign experts 
from the Republican and Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committees 
to the “Election ‘80” Workshop. 

Steven F. Stockmeyer, executive 
director of the National Republican 
Congressional Committee, indicating 
that this was the first time a 
Republican from the Committee had 
been invited to address a major labor 
union, voiced the GOP hope that 
Teamsters will not put all their eggs 
in one political basket next year. 

He pointed out that too often Jabor 
automatically supports Democrats 
and this year the Democratic majority 
in Congress has not been able to 
produce in labor’s behalf. 

Stockmeyer also praised DRIVE 
for its bipartisan efforts in behalf of 
Teamsters and thanked the Teamsters 
for supporting candidates from both 
parties based on the issues. 

In his sharpest political barb, 
Stockmeyer labeled the current 
Democratic Administration’s 1980 
budget a “budget of despair,” and 
stated that Republicans hoped to save 
the economic picture with a “budget 
of hope” that would promise a rise of 
the economy out of the confusion 
and chaos created by the Democratic 
White House and Congress. 

In response William R. Sweeney, 
executive director of the Democratic 
Congressional Campaign Committee, 
countered that this was a typical 
Republican PR gimmick that was 
really a front for the many anti-worker 
votes consistently voted by Republi- 
cans in Congress. 

Sweeney underscored that the 
Democratic Party historically has 
been and will continue to be the party 
of labor and that Democrats 
nationally are the Teamsters’ ally. 

Sweeney pointed out that 1980 will 
be “one hell of a political year,” and 
urged Teamsters to get involved 
in every way possible in selecting 
the Democratic presidential nominee 
and working to elect Congressional 
candidates throughout the country. 

After an extensive question and 
answer period, Wallace Clements 
reminded all Workshop participants 
that they ought to get involved in 
the pivotal °80 elections to make 
certain that Teamsters have the 
representation needed in Congress. He 
also urged Teamsters to go as dele- 
gates to the 1980 political conventions. 
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LABOR’S STORMING THE IVY HALLS 


College course catalogs for years have 
offered credit courses covering all 
phases of business and management, 
and even some dealing with collective 
bargaining and unions, but until now 
few, if any, have ventured into the 
nuts and bolts areas that are a union’s 


lifeblood—namely organizing and 
representation. 
Cornell Labor Studies Summer 


School took a major step in that direc- 
tion last summer, however, when it 
conducted its first ever credit course 
on organizing. And naturally enough, 
a Teamster helped bring it about. 

During the week of July 23 through 
27, Walter Engelbert of the Western 
Conference of Teamsters, taught a 
five-day in-depth course on organizing 
at the Cornell University carapus in 
Ithaca, New York. He was assisted by 
Professor John Bodilly, Southern 
Oregon State College. 

“It was an historic event,” said Ken 
Gagala, New York labor studies co- 
ordinator for Cornell. 

It was just as historic for the labor 
movement. 

Before the course, Gagala asked 
Engelbert to design the labor part of 
the curriculum. Engelbert’s course 
will be replicated by other Labor 
Studies instructors at the nine loca- 
tions in New York where the program 
is offered, as well as in other states. 

“Considering that nearly 1,000 la- 
bor union members were enrolled in 
the Labor Studies Program last year, 
you (Engelbert) will have a signifi- 
cant impact upon labor education in 
New York State,” Gagala said. 

Engelbert did have a great impact 
on the first class to attend the course, 
which included Teamster officials 
from Albany, Elmira and Syracuse, 
along with representatives of a broad 
cross section of international unions 
and Cornell graduate students. 

Their comments ranged from “‘su- 
perb” presentation to “excellent” in- 
struction. 

The popularity of Engelbert’s 
course made evident the need for 
more training courses in organizing. 
As one student said, “I came here 
knowing nothing of organizing; now 
I feel I have learned a great deal and 
there is always more to learn.” 

Others felt.more time should be 
given to the course—from two weeks 
to a month. 
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Walter Engelbert 


On the last day, a New York Ma- 
chinist told the group that his image 
of the Teamsters had changed com- 
pletely. 

Gagala, himself a former Teamster 
from Detroit, expressed “pride over 
that response.” Afterward, Gagala 
wrote Andy Anderson, director of the 
Western Conference of Teamsters, 
and Norman Goldstein, director of 
organizing for the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters: “In my 
several years of labor education, this 
was the first time that I have seen an 
instructor receive a standing ovation 
from his class.” 

Thus the course Engelbert and 
Bodilly pioneered at Cornell may be 
considered established. But the pebble 
they have tossed is rippling farther 
out in the pond. 

Cornell has asked Engelbert back 
to teach the course next year. New 
York State teachers have also asked 
him to appear before its membership. 
Gagala, who is director of Labor and 
Urban Affairs for the University of 
Minnesota, has asked Engelbert to 
work with him in projects for the 
Minnesota Labor Education Service. 

Engelbert now has a chance to ex- 
tend Labor’s impact to a wider range 
of students and, eventually, through- 
out the nation. 

Engelbeit is eager to share his tal- 
ents, knowledge and experience wher- 
ever and whenever it can be done 
without sacrifice to his service to 
Teamster Joint Council 37. 

He has always been a strong advo- 
cate for the dissemination of labor 
history and the principles of the labor 


movement, not only among labor offi- 
cials and the rank and file but also in 
the schools, from the lower grades to 
the university levels. 


“Our students know absolutely 
nothing about the labor movement,” 
Engelbert says, “and these are the 
ones who will be going out to join 
the labor force.” 


And Engelbert is uniquely equipped 
for the mission of imparting the phi- 
losophy of unionism. He has already 
lived a lifetime of unionism although 
only 39 years of age. 


He is a third generation union 
member. His father was a longtime 
Teamster and his grandfather was a 
Longshoresman’s Union official. With 
that heritage, he took to unionism like 
a duck takes to water. 


At age 22, he negotiated his first 
major contract for the O.P.E.LU., 
and eventually made it the third larg- 
est local union in Oregon. At 31, 
as International Vice President of 
O.P.E.I.U., he was one of the young- 
est in the nation. 


But that did not come as easily as 
it sounds. Before he assumed leader- 
ship capacity, Engelbert sailed for 
three years as a member of the Inland 
Boatmen’s Union and worked in 
Rainier Brewery warehouses and in 
petroleum company warehouses as 
well as in other rank-and-file Teams- 
ter jobs. 

He also acquired the scholastic 
background to enhance his experience 
when the call to leadership came. 
After graduating from St. Martins 
High School in Olympia, Washington, 
Engelbert went on to University of 
Washington and St. Martins College 
to earn a Bachelor of Arts degree in 
industrial relations with a speech mi- 
nor. 

In 1974, Engelbert joined the West- 
ern Conference of Teamsters and was 
based in Portland, Oregon, as director 
of organizing of Teamster Joint Coun- 
cil 37. There his talents were tapped 
beyond organizing for training pro- 
grams, public relations, grievance han- 
dling, negotiations, and coordinating 
research and N.L.R.B. activities. 

Now, the Teamster is making use 
of this kaleidoscope of talent and ex- 
perience to impart the raison d’etre 
of the labor movement in a relevant 
and meaningful way to American 
working men and women. 


Winnie The Quiet 


a quiet little woman, five feet tall, in her early 

fifties. When the Teamsters responded to a plea 
from some of the clerical workers at Pan American 
World Airways offices in New York City, Winnie was 
among the 50 people who attended the first organizing 
meeting. The year was 1965. 

Mrs. McGennity already had worked at Pan-Am 
some 17 years when the Teamsters came on the scene. 
As a new employee in 1948, she had joined the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks. The BRC union contract was 
fairly new at Pan-Am. But the contract did not specify 
a union shop. 


Although Winnie was not required to sign a BRC 
membership card, she did so because she believed in 
unionism. It was part of her Scotch heritage. Her father 
had been a union member all his working life in 
Glasgow. 

Pan-Am hired Winnie as a typist. It was a bid job, 
low on the clerical scale, and paid 65 cents an hour. 
That was why Winnie got the work—nobody else 
wanted it. Winnie and her husband, Charles, needed 
the extra income to raise a daughter. 

In the years that followed, Winnie’s seniority per- 
mitted her to bid gradually upward to higher jobs at 


W inNiE McGenniry surprised everyone. She was 


Pan-Am. She became a clerk-typist at higher pay. Next 
she became a secretary. Working as an analyst followed 
the secretarial job. Then Winnie became a staff clerk 
at the highest level of the operation. 

Through the years, Winnie McGennity came to feel 
that the BRC did very little for the Pan-Am clerical 
workers. The union’s leaders had been in office a long 
time. It seemed, too, that the company protected the 
BRC leadership whenever there was a hassle. 

On the eve of the initial Teamster organizing meet- 
ing, a co-worker said to Winnie: “I’m not going to that 
meeting. The Teamsters will run over the people if 
they get in.” 

“That’s not true,” Winnie protested. She seldom dis- 
cussed union matters with anyone during office hours, 
but in this case she felt a need to speak. She knew 
some of her co-workers who favored the Teamsters, 
saying of them, “They’re good working people.” 


ANY WAGE EARNERS considering the prospect of 
unionism do as Winnie McGennity did in 1965. 


She went to the first Teamster organizing meet- 
ing with an open mind, eyes and ears. The size of the 
turnout was greater than she expected. 

There were more Pan-Am employees present than 
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normally attended the regular monthly meetings held 
by the BRC. It was an impressive fact. Everyone had 
lost faith in the BRC and this proved it. There had 
been a lot of talk about going elsewhere—to the Trans- 
port Workers, the Teamsters or some other outfit. 

Most of the people present were agreed on one point: 
They needed union representation with some clout. 
The BRC wasn’t getting anywhere with Pan-Am. 

It was not a calm meeting. While the majority of 
the earnest people who spoke seemed to favor the 
Teamsters, there also were a few who thought other- 
wise. For whatever reason, the anti-Teamsters ranted 
against that union. Winnie and the others could not 
know it at the time, but the most vocal of the anti- 
Teamster talkers were planted in the meeting by man- 
agement and the BRC. 

More meetings were held over the weeks. Slowly the 
pro-Teamster factions of Pan-Am workers began to gain 
strength. It was decided to try and bolt to the BRC. 
There were more than 7,000 office workers employed 
at LaGuardia Airport and other Pan-Am facilities in 
New York City at the time. The office workers began 
signing their names to Teamster authorization cards. 

Winnie McGennity had a personal reason for advo- 
cating the Teamsters. She wanted a better pension 
program because she was nearer retirement age than 
most workers. The BRC contract called for employee 
contributions to a pension fund with the company 
matching a percentage of the contributions. Winnie 
thought there could be something better—like the 
employer-paid pensions under Teamster contracts. 

There came a time when Teamster organizers pre- 
sented an election petition to the National Mediation 
Board which administers labor laws covering airline 
employees. An election was scheduled to determine who 
would represent the Pan-Am people—the BRC or the 
Teamsters. 


office politics. She went to work every day, did 

her job, and tried to be a good employee as well 
as a good union member. But it was difficult for her 
to remain silent on the eve of the representation elec- 
tion. 

It was the non-union people that tested her the most. 
They sat and jawed, repeating anti-labor myths, and 
complained about the union dues they would have 
to pay. They also complained that whichever union 
won the election, nothing would be done for them any- 
way. It was prattle born from helplessness on the job. 

Mrs. McGennity silenced a lunchroom conversation 
such as this one day. In her voice that curiously mixed 
native Scotch brogue with New Yorkese, she said: “You 
have to belong to a union. If you don’t belong to a 
union, Pan American will walk all over you.” As she 
moved to depart from the room, she added, “Anything 
you want—you'll never get.” 

The non-union workers, of course, were encouraged 
in their attitude by subtle management maneuvers. 
Pan-Am was most displeased about the possibility of 
having to negotiate with the Teamsters. The company 
peddled the notion that the office workers should re- 
main with the BRC. The view was slyly circulated by 
ambitious, low-level managers who probably hoped they 
might one dav become a Pan-Am vice president. 

Pan-Am officials were careful not to choose sides 
openly. Perhaps they thought they did not need to 
worry about the Teamsters winning. Possibly they 


[ J ome WINNIE MC GENNITY remained remote from 
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thought that if they remained officially silent, the Team- 
sters would go away, baffled by indifference. 

The BRC also remained dormant during much of 
the election campaign. The union’s leadership did not 
come around to see the people or schedule any special 
meetings. The most action taken by the BRC was the 
circulation of a set of scruffy, anti-Teamster letters 
mailed to each Pan-Am employee. 


of the first to cast a ballot. She marked her ballot 

confidently, having attended every organizing 
meeting through the months. She knew what she 
wanted: The Teamsters. : 

Mrs. McGennity today forgets the results of that first 
election. All she remembers is that it was a dishearten- 
ing experience. The National Mediation Board can- 
celled the ballot results on a technicality. 

Another organizing campaign was begun by the 
Teamsters a few months later. The meetings and the 
uncertainties came and went once more. There was a 
second election. Again the NMB tossed out the vote 
result because of another technicality. 

By now, both Pan-Am management and the BRC 
were beginning to make mistakes inspired by either 
fear or over-confidence. Perhaps they thought the 
Teamsters would tire and go away. Or else they did 
not take the Teamsters seriously. 

It was erroneous thinking. The Teamsters came back 
a third time. Again Winnie McGennity and others like 
her attended the meetings and strengthened the pro- 
Teamster sentiment with their loyalty and persistence. 

The third election in late 1968 resulted in an enor- 
mous, certified victory for the Teamsters. Winnie was 


Ce ELECTION TIME, Winnie McGennity was one 


among those who rejoiced. The winning vote margin 
was nearly 5-to-1 at Pan American World Airways. 
Some 6,063 of the more than 8,100 workers cast ballots 
in the election. The BRC was tossed out. 

Teamster negotiators immediately went to work to 
develop a contract for the Pan-Am workers who had 
been without a collective bargaining agreement since 
March, 1967. 

Winnie got what she hoped for in the first Teamster 
contract negotiated in 1969: A company-paid pension 
program of liberal dimensions. Like other longtime 
employees, Winnie—now in her 21st year at Pan-Am— 
received a bonanza. Previous employee contributions to 
the company pension plan, plus a small amount of 
interest, were returned to the office workers. 

It was, Winnie decided, an auspicious beginning to 
her career as a member of Teamster Local 732. 


of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters, rep- 

resenting airline and aerospace workers. Winnie 
McGennity, at the age of 55, was one of the local 
union’s older members. They got along fine together. 


Once someone asked Winnie why she went to all 
the meetings of her local union, whatever the weather. 
She answered in her quiet way: “I think they should be 
supported. We voted the officers in and they should be 
supported.” A hint of a smile came over her face, “And 
I want to know what is going on.” 


Whenever Winnie failed to understand what was at 
issue in the union meeting, she would ask a question 
of the chair. She was especially interested in pension 
matters. Yet she realized that younger members were 
more concerned with cash-in-hand, and they were the 
majority. She learned the value of the decision of the 
majority. 

Winnie’s daughter, Una, also went to all the union 
meetings. Una had been employed by Pan-Am nearly 
10 years when the Teamsters came in. Una was a shop 
steward in shipping and, like her mother, felt free to 
ask for clarifications. 

While Winnie McGennity attended the meetings 
secure in her identity as an equal with all other mem- 
bers of the union, and thus spoke freely, her attitude 
was the opposite outside the union hall. Winnie never 
tried to explain union affairs to her colleagues in the 
office. She believed people should themselves learn 
what is going on if they do not know. 

Shortly after the first Teamster contract was negoti- 
ated, Winnie began a new task at Pan-Am. She became 
a buyer. It was a nerve-wracking job that necessitated 
having a strong memory for all that had to be done. 
There were guides to be consulted. Federal laws, stand- 
ards, quality, delivery dates, prices and related factors 
were continuing reference points. 

Winnie was a success as a buyer. She stayed on that 
iob 10 years until 1978. Then she had a heart attack. 
Returning to work a few months later, Winnie Mc- 
Gennity—despite her quiet approach to life and work— 
found she could not cope with the stress any longer. 
She retired in the summer of 1979. 


I ocAL 732 BLOSSOMED as one of the younger affiliates 


of the travel pass provided by her employer and 

made visits to her homeland in the British Isles. 
After the deaths of her parents, she began traveling to 
Europe and Asia on overseas flights. 


peer THE YEARS, Winnie often took advantage 


Every trip reminded her of her first departure from 
Scotland in 1928. Her family moved to Canada that 
year as the world economic depression began to swell 
out of proportion. The ship voyage was a delightful 
experience for a teenage girl. Her father found work as 
a bricklayer in Hamilton, Ontario. 


Winnie remained in Ontario when her parents and 
sister returned to Scotland a few years later. At the age 
of 22, Winnie decided to go home for a visit in 1936. 
She met her future husband on the voyage of the 
S.S. Athenia. He was an Irishman from Armagh, a few 
miles south of Lake Neagh in Northern Ireland. They 
corresponded. 


In 1938, Winnie returned to the North American 
continent, this time as a new bride. She and Charles 


McGennity moved into an apartment in the Bronx. 


A year later, hostilities broke out in Europe. Winnie’s 
daughter was born two days after Britain declared war 
on Nazi Germany. 


It was a time of great concern for Winnie and all 
other migrants who still had family in the English Isles. 
Winnie’s parents were bombed out of their house 
because the home was located near the Glasgow ship- 
yards where oil was stockpiled. 


Winnie’s husband, although a citizen of the United 
States by this time, was over the draft age for military 
service. He and Winnie operated a travel agency during 
the war period. 

America went on an inflation binge as World War II 
came to a close. Millions of returning servicemen were 
searching for new jobs, new homes, new mobility, new 
clothing. Prices went up on everything. For a while, 
wages remained at pre-war levels. 

That was when Winnie found her way to Pan Amer- 


ican where she would spend 30 working years of her 
life. 


* * * 


ILLIAMINA McGeEnnity is most pleased today 

\X/ with her economic situation as a retiree. Her 

Teamster pension, supplemented by Social Secu- 
rity, almost matches the income she was receiving when 
she departed from her office at Pan American World 
Airways. 

Winnie, a widow, takes life much easier now. She 
lives in a quiet apartment that her daughter and son- 
in-law created for her in their home at Little Neck, 
New York. There are two grandchildren. 


Disco dancing for exercise has become a pastime for 
Winnie at a senior citizens center. She still weighs 120 
pounds and wants to stay that way. The rest of the time, 
Winnie works in her garden and does volunteer secre- 
tarial work for nurses at a hospital. 


Winnie, who always felt welcome at Local 732’s 
union meetings, misses the active life of a Teamster 
rank’n’filer. But she does not forget it. She says: 


“IT think it’s important that people band together 
and stick up for their rights. To get fair pay and fair 
benefits for the work they do. I think the Teamsters 
Union is the best.” 

It is also Winnie McGennity’s opinion that the Team- 
sters Union has done as much for Pan-Am as its em- 
ployees because “the Teamsters at Pan American are 
pretty well satisfied and they work better.” 

After a moment’s reflection on her small contribution 
of the past, Winnie adds rather proudly, “The people 
are getting a fair shake because of the union.” 
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IBT Scholarship Application Due 


Applications for the 1979-1980 college scholarships are being accepted and should be submitted no later than 
November 30, 1979. 


The Fund, established by the 1966 convention of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters provides ten 
scholarships annually with a value of $6,000 each for use over a four-year period at the rate of $1,500 per year. 


Two scholarships are awarded in each of the five Area Conferences and are restricted to high school seniors 
who are the sons and daughters of ‘Teamsters Union members who pursue an undergraduate degree at a college 
accredited by one of the six regional accrediting associations of the Council on Postsecondary Accreditation, or 
which has membership in the Association of Universities and Colleges of Canada. 


Recipients are selected on the basis of scholastic achievement, aptitude, personal qualifications and financial 
need by an impartial committee of college admission directors. 


In addition to the application form found in this issue of The International Teamster magazine, each applicant 
must submit the following items by February 28, 1980. 


Financial Aid Form: By means of the information supplied on this form, the College Scholarship Service estimates 
a family’s ability to contribute financially to a student’s education. It is used by the Scholarship Selection Committee to 
determine the financial need of the applicant. Applicants should submit their Financial Aid Form to the College 
Scholarship Service at the earliest possible date to assure processing prior to the February 28, 1980 Scholarship Program 
deadline. Normal processing time by the College Scholarship Service when no complications occur is a minimum of 15 days. 


Test Scores: All applicants must submit an official transcript as issued by the testing agency for one of the 
following tests: Scholastic Aptitude Test or American College Test. The International Brotherhood of Teamsters’ 
recipient code number for the Scholastic Aptitude Test is 0518 and for the. American College Test is 0670. 


The tests may be taken during the applicant’s junior or senior year but not later than December 8, 1979 
for the American College Test and no later than January 26, 1980 for the Scholastic Aptitude Test. The registra- 
tion closing dates for these two tests are November 9, 1979 and January 4, 1980 respectively. Applicants who 
choose to take the American College Test on February 16, 1980 run the risk of being disqualified as their test scores 
may not be available prior to the selection of Scholarship Fund finalists in early March 1980. No extensions to the 
Scholarship Fund deadline of February 28, 1980 will be granted for delays in reporting by either the College 
Entrance Examination Board or the American College Testing Program. 


Academic Record: This form is to be completed by the applicant’s high school. The counselor is to provide the 
student’s rank in class and a transcript of his high school grades through the junior year. 


When a high school does not rank its students, additional test requirements are imposed on the applicant. 
Such students must take three of the College Entrance Examination Board’s Admission Testing Program Achieve- 
ment Tests no later than January 1980. Two of the achievement tests are to consist of English Composition and 
Mathematics Level I or II. The third test may be selected from the following five alternatives: American History 
and Social Science, Biology, Chemistry, European History and World Culture, Physics. 


Necessary forms and information pertaining to the above requirements will be sent to students upon receipt 
of their application. Receipt of all required material will be acknowledged promptly by the Scholarship Fund. Applicants 
are expected to have all requirements on file with the Scholarship Fund no later than February 28, 1980. Failure to do 
so will result in disqualification. 


Applicants for this year’s scholarship competition must graduate during the 1979-1980 academic year. They 
must also be the son or daughter of a Teamster member who has not been suspended from membership in his 
Local Union for the twelve months preceding the application deadline of November 30, 1979. Sons and daughters 
of retired and deceased members are also eligible to apply. 


Financially dependent wards and stepchildren of Teamster members may apply. Sons and daughters of members 
who have deposited withdrawal cards within the twelve months preceding the application deadline are eligible if the 
member was not suspended from membership during the twelve months preceding his withdrawal as well as during 
the period since his return. 


High school students who are affiliated with the Union, but whose parents are not, are ineligible to apply. Sons 
and daughters of members who are on withdrawal but have not retired are also ineligible. 


Finally, dependents of International and subordinate organization officers and employees are not eligible to apply. 


Applications received after the November 30, 1979 deadline will be accepted for a reasonable period of time; 
however, it is impossible for the Scholarship Fund to provide such applicants with registration material for the required 
tests prior to registration deadlines. Therefore, any applicant who submits his application in late November or early 
December 1979 should note carefully the test dates stipulated. If the student has not already taken one of the 
required tests, most high schools should have the registration material which will be needed. 


Additional information on the Scholarships as well as other Teamster-sponsored scholarships may be obtained 
by writing to: International Brotherhood of Teamsters, 25 Louisiana Avenue. N.W., Washington, D.C. 20001. 


APPLICATION 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS 


SCHOLARSHIP FUND 


1979-1980 PROGRAM 


In order that you may fulfill the requirements and meet the deadlines of this program, your application should reach the 
Scholarship Fund not later than NOVEMBER 30, 1979. Failure to comply with this regulation may result in your inability 
to have required material on file with the Scholarship Fund when finalists are selected. 


APPLICANT TO COMPLETE PAGES 1 AND 2: 


ame OO OOODOODOOO DIDI sine iit etal aia ac 


: : dress in the boxes provided. 
LAST (Do not include Jr., Il or III with your last name) Place..only cone capilal aaa 


punctuation mark or numeral in 


sary. If both your parents be- 
FIRST (Use your given name, not a nickname) MIDDLE INITIAL long to the Teamsters Union, 
submit only one application. 


2 sees IO OOOOOoOoOOsAooooooooo 
nooooooognnoooooo0o0o0o0o 
oo0o00 


ZIP CODE 


3. Date of Birth : on ae eS eee ee 
month day year 


4) Sex Maa) ey (a) Check if applicant is: Blind [] Deaf (J 


5. U.S. Social Security ei eS [ J—E] [ J—E] Re e ca sare chr Social Security 


Do not use Canadian Social Insurance numbers as they might duplicate a U.S. Social Security number of another 
applicant. 


j 6. Name and address of high school which you are attending: 
IN RAT rss ee a ee ee 
Press (ae a ie ee ee 


da: Expected’ datevof highschool/oraduaticr t= set kaa hd ae ee eee ea 


month 
8. Early Admission Students: 


Check here if you are entering college on a full time basis in 1980 without completing high school. All early 
admission students are required to attach the following to his application: 
5 1. A letter (may be a photostatic copy) from a college or university showing that you are urider considcration as 
early admissions student. 
2. A letter from your high school principal attesting to your ability to carry college work without completing high 
school. 


9. Canadian Students: In 1980 I will complete (Check one): 
() Junior Matriculation (] Senior Matriculation 


Note: You may apply for an International Brotherhood of Teamsters Scholarship only once. 
Do not apply until your last year of high school. 
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10. What college do you plan to attend? 
Please give full name and location of your schools. Do not use initials, abbreviations or popular names. 


Name City, State 


First choice 


Second choice 


11. Full name of Teamster parent 


(please print) 


Teamster parent’s Social Security Number ________.____.##____-— Living ____. Deceased sotsh 
Relationship (please check) Parent’s employer’s name and address: 
a. Father 
___— b. Mother 


c. Step-father* 


_____ d._ Step-mother* 


e. Guardian* 


. Other—specify relationship:* 


* If you checked c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able to complete the statement in Item 13. 


12. Signed Date 


Teamster member 


Sipned|) Sates: Sree er aS a ee Se ee Date 
Applicant 


If you have checked 11 “a” or “b” above skip Item 13. If you checked 11 c, d, e or f the person indicated must be able 
to complete the statement in Item 13. 


13. I hereby certify that I provide in excess of 50% of the financial support of the applicant and that the applicant is my 
dependent for Federal income tax purposes. 


Signed—Teamster member 


Subscribed and sworn to before me this Gay sO fi asses i Ree ee 7 9Fin 


the City (County) of ______________ in the State of 


(Notary Public) 


My commission expires 


Seal 


UPON COMPLETION OF PAGES 1 AND 2, FORWARD THIS APPLICATION TO THE SECRETARY- 
TREASURER OF YOUR PARENT’S LOCAL UNION. THE SECRETARY-TREASURER WILL SEND THE APPLI- 
CATION DIRECTLY TO THE SCHOLARSHIP FUND, WHICH WILL ACKNOWLEDGE ITS RECEIPT WITHIN 
THREE WORKING DAYS AND ADVISE YOU OF ADDITIONAL REQUIREMENTS. 
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(2) 


LOCAL UNION SECRETARY-TREASURER TO COMPLETE ITEMS 14-18. 


14. Teamster Local Union Number 


Address 


15. Area Conference Affiliation (check one): 


() Canadian () Central (] Eastern () Southern () Western 


16. I hereby certify that the Teamster named in Item 11 is not and has not been an officer or employee of this Local 
Union and has not been suspended from membership. 


Ledger Number Social Security Number 

a. for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to Nov. 30, 1979. 

b, ___ for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to their retirement. 

c for a minimum of twelve consecutive months without taking a withdrawal card prior to their death. 

dip sera since after depositing their withdrawal card which was taken on 


, and that during the twelve consecutive months prior to their withdrawal they were not an 


officer or employee of this Local Union and were not suspended from membership. 
e, _____ since _____________ after their transfer from Local Union ____________. Forward this application 


to the specified Local for completion of Items 19, 20, 21. 


17. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 18. 


date 


Local Union Seal 


* If ledger numbers are not used for bookkeeping purposes, please substitute the member's Social Security number. 


(3) 
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If Item 16-e has been checked, this section is to be completed by the Secretary-Treasurer of the specified Local Union. 


19. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number Social Security Number 


was not an officer or employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership 


> 


irony: 22 ee 1S untilshis, transferon , 19 


21. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 


Teamster Local Union Number 


20. 


Local Union Seal date _ 


If the total months indicated in Items 16-e and 19 is less than 12 Items 22, 23 and 24 must be completed by a third Local 


Union. 
22. I hereby certify that the member named in Item 11, Ledger Number ______________ Social Security Number 
, was not an officer or employee of this Local Union and was not suspended from membership 
PROM) nt in oo cies OD until his transfer on , 19 
{ 
24. Signature of Secretary-Treasurer: 
Teamster Local Union Number 
23. 
Local Union Seal date 
* * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * * 


ONCE THE SECRETARY-TREASURER’S SECTION IS COMPLETE 
FORWARD THIS APPLICATION DIRECTLY TO THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS SCHOLARSHIP FUND 
25 Louisiane Avenue, N.W. 

Washington, D.C. 20001 
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WORKSHOPS ‘79/80 


On Monday, September 5, they came 
trooping into International Headquar- 
ters in Washington, D.C.—34 en- 
thused Teamsters who were to be the 
first participants as the 1979-1980 
schedule of Teamster workshops got 
under way. 

Attending were Teamsters from 
Montreal and Miami, Steubenville and 
Jackson, all there to learn a little more 
about their union. 

They weren’t disappointed with 
their week in Washington. 

In addition to meeting with General 
President Frank Fitzsimmons, and 
the many department heads and staff 
personnel who always make the par- 
ticipants’ week in Washington so in- 
formative, this group received an in- 
side look at Washington’s politics of 
persuasion. 

Since a number of front-page stories 
broke during the week, the group de- 
livered a barrage of questions and re- 
ceiving some forthright answers from 
guest speakers. 

Sven Kraemer of the Republican 
Policy Committee filled them in on the 
status of SALT II and the Panama 
Canal treaties and offered an analysis 
of the Cuban troop buildup situation. 

The keynote speaker of the week, 
Congressman Jack F. Kemp (R-N.Y.) 
sparked their interest to a fever pitch 
with his rousing comments about the 
current status of energy legislation, 
especially the windfall profits tax pro- 
posed by the President. 

Kemp identified strongly with the 
interests of the working men and 
women before him, and pointed out 
the need for our country to get back 
on its feet economically. Speaking of 
a crisis of leadership, Kemp urged the 
Teamsters to get involved. 


His audience roared when he came 
out with an emphatic denunciation of 
deregulation and cited the damage it 
would do not only to the motor car- 
rier industry, but to all segments of 
society served by it and all manufac- 
turers who depend on it. 


At the end of his comments, the 
Congressman spent nearly an hour 
taking questions from the audience 
and discussing common concerns he 
shares with them as Americans. He 
was, by far, one of the most dynamic 
and well-received speakers to address 
the workshops since their inception. 


Among the Teamsters participating 
in the first Fall workshop were: Gary 
Pepper, business agent, Local 81, 
Portland, Ore.; Denis Quellet, busi- 
ness agent, Local 106, Montreal, Que- 
bec, Can.; James Bertolino, president, 
Local 110; Johnstown, Pa.; Walter G. 
Gilman, _ secretary-treasurer, Local 
122, Boston, Mass.; Business Agents 
Clifford Webb and Chuck Brooks, 
Local 150, Sacramento, Calif.; Sutton 
Hoover, recording secretary, and 
James Williams, business agent, both 
of Local 175 in Charlestown, W. Va. 

Also attending were: Lou Phillips, 
president, Local 226, San Francisco, 
Calif.; James E. Kincaid, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 241, San Francisco, 
Calif.; Robert Franchi, business agent, 
Local 265, San Francisco, Calif.; 
Dave Kelly, recording secretary, and 
Thomas Black, business agent, both 
of Local 284, Columbus, Ohio. 

Others included: Vincent Miller, 
business agent, Local 379, Boston, 
Mass.; Business Agents Paul Bukovin- 
ski and Merle Klaes, both from Local 
428, Steubenville, Ohio; Tom Wil- 
liams, trustee/business agent, from 


Above, the participants. Below Con- 
gressman Kemp. 


Local 490, Vallejo, Calif.; Jerry 
Younger, secretary-treasurer, and 
Steve Schoening, business agent, both 
of Local 554, Omaha, Neb., and Sam 
McAllister, business agent, Local 572, 
Carson, Calif. 

Among the other Teamsters attend- 
ing: Robert Petersen, recording sec- 
retary, Local 578, Los Angeles, Calif.; 
David C. Padilla, president, Local 
601, Stockton, Calif.; Guy J. Lizotte, 
president, Local 692, Long Beach, 
Calif.; Organizers Pierce Jones and 
Freddie Thomas, both from Local 
728, Atlanta, Ga.; Tony Cannestro, 
president, and Sam Casella, recording 
secretary, both from Local 769, 
Miami, Fla.; Ray Doe, secretary- 
treasurer, Local 880, Windsor, On- 
tario, Can., and James V. Metz, presi- 
dent, Local 891, Jackson, Miss. 

Rounding out the group were: Wil- 
liam Falcon, trustee, Local 911, Long 
Beach, Calif.; Joseph S. Comeaux, 
secretary - treasurer, and Herman 
Rousseau, business agent, both from 
Local 969, Lake Charles, La.; Frank 
Bain, secretary-treasurer, Local 979, 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, Can.; and Rich- 
ard Hammond, president, Local 988, 
Houston, Tex. 
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GEORGETOWN University’s Vin- 
cent T. Lombardi Cancer Research 
Center, one of 21 designated national 
treatment centers in the country, re- 
cently began a $10 million building 
program to make a new cancer treat- 
ment complex a reality. Last month, 
it was helped toward its goal by a 
donation from the International Bro- 
therhood of Teamsters. 

Visiting Teamsters’ headquarters in 
Washington, the center’s director, Dr. 
John F. Potter, last month was pre- 
sented a check for $25,000 from 
Teamsters’ leaders Frank Fitzsimmons 
and Ray Schoessling on behalf of the 
Union and its 2.2 million members. 

The Lombardi Center was estab- 
lished in memory of former Green 
Bay Packers and Washington Red- 
skins’ football coach, Vince Lombardi, 
who died of cancer at Georgetown 
Hospital in 1970. In 1974, it was des- 
ignated by the National Cancer In- 
stitute as one of 21 comprehensive 
cancer centers in the country, devoted 
to tracking down causes and finding 
cures for the many types of cancer 
striking Americans daily. 

Currently more than 50 programs 
are being carried out at the center by 
30 full-time and 50 part-time physi- 
cians and scientists who combine their 
knowledge and experience to further 
advances being made iin both cancer 
research and its treatment. 

At Lombardi, all types of cancers 
are treated, but particular interests 
have developed over the last few years 
in treating and increasing the survival 
rates of patients suffering from gastro- 
intestinal, stomach and bladder can- 
cers, and in the field of pediatric on- 
cology, studying those cancers most 
prevalent among children and adoles- 
cents. 

Arising from this, several interesting 
programs have developed at the cen- 
ter. 

One innovative program involves 
cancer counseling for patients and 
their families, and as an offshoot of 
this, special programs to help young 
cancer victims resume normal lives. 
This program attempts to ease the 
transition of young, potentially curable 
cancer patients back in the main- 
stream of family, social and school 
life, by preventing the emotional crip- 
pling that can sometimes follow any 
debilitating disease. 
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Not only do physicians work with 
the youngsters, but special “life coun- 
selors” are brought in to deal with 
them and their families, at times even 
going into the child’s classroom to ex- 
plain about the disease and minimize 
fears among teachers and classmates. 

Another service offered at the cen- 
ter is a multidisciplinary oncologic 


Above, the Teamsters’ $25,000 donation is presented to Dr. Potter and his 
colleagues. Below, An artist’s rendition of the proposed new Vincent T. 
Lombardi Center, which will overlook the football field that Lombardi and the 


MIRACLES ARE MADE WITH 


consultation for cancer patients re- 
ferred by area physicians. 

With recent advances in surgery, 
radiation therapy, chemotherapy and 
immunotherapy, the number of treat- 
ment choices for the cancer patient 
is increasing rapidly, the center’s di- 
rector points out. “One of the goals 
of this service is to improve the man- 


Redskins once used for practice on the Georgetown property. 


At right, Research, diagnosis, exploring new technologies, finding new cures 


and treatment—the goals of the Lombardi program. 


MONEY 


agement of the critical (early treat- 
ment) period and thereby improve 
survival rates for patients,’ Dr. Potter 
said. 

And the center’s work, as well as 
that of the other 20 centers throughout 
the country, is vitally important, as 
recent statistics show. 

Nearly 55 million Americans, 
about one-in-every-four, can expect to 
develop cancer sometime in his or her 
life, they reveal. Over the years, can- 
cer will strike someone in approxi- 
mately two out of every three families. 
During the 1970’s alone, there will be 
an estimated 3.5 million cancer deaths, 
6.5 million new cancer cases, and 
more than 10 million people under 
medical care for this disease. 

Cancer is, in fact, the second most 
common cause of death among adults, 
and the most common cause among 
teenagers in this country—and its in- 
cidence is rising! 

Progress, though slow and pains- 
taking, has been real over the past 
20 years; acute leukemia in children, 
once nearly always fatal, now is cur- 
able in more than half the cases; 
lymphomas, incurable also 20 years 
ago, are now being cured 85% of 
the time. And these are just two ex- 
amples. 

But to continue doing innovative 
work, finding the answers through re- 
search, coming up with new treat- 
ments, and treating patients, hospitals 
must have up-to-date facilities, equip- 
ment, and treatment rooms. 


Recognizing this, Lombardi set 
about making such a facility a reality 
in Washington a few years back, and 
approval from Georgetown Univer- 
sity’s Board of Directors last May to 
begin construction, has propelled it 
closer to its goal. With groundbreak- 
ing slated to take place in early Jan- 
uary, 1980, and construction sched- 
uled for completion in early 1982, do- 
nations such as those from the Team- 
sters are helping ensure that the an- 
swers to cancer’s secrets will be un- 
covered. 

Already, more than $7 million of 
a projected $10.4 million needed to 
build the center has been committed, 
with $4.1 million of it coming from 
the National Cancer Institute, $1 mil- 
lion as a National Football League 
charities grant, and the other $2.3 mil- 
lion from private sources such as the 
Teamsters’ donation. 

The new Lombardi center will, for 
the first time in the history of George- 
town’s cancer research effort, concen- 
trate the activities of its research sci- 
entists, physicians, technicians and 
therapists under one roof, providing 
easy access to both in-patient and out- 
patient cancer clinics. (Currently, 
these related services are scattered 
throughout Georgetown Hospital’s 
complex.) 

The heart of the building will be 
the laboratory floor. Solutions to the 
cancer enigma lie in the work of sci- 
entific researchers who are addressing 
themselves to basic biological issues. 
Space is being designed within this 
building to house new laboratories in 
the areas of Oncologic Pathology, 
Molecular Biology, Virology, Radia- 
tion Oncology, Pediatric Oncology, 
Pharmacology and Medical Oncology 
and Immunologic Oncology. In addi- 
tion to this laboratory space there 
will be space for centralized services 
necessary to the proper functioning 
of each of the individual research 
areas, as well as outpatient facilities, 
ali housed in the four-story structure. 

Real measurable progress is being 
made in the treatment and care of 
many types of cancer. Finding the 
ultimate solution will depend on the 
dedicated investigations of research 
workers and the willingness to commit 
scarce resources to the task. 


SQUARING OFF 
ON TRUCK SAFETY 


The concerns are real, 
and the hazards preventable. 


WITH truck related fatalities rising 
and spot vehicles inspections revealing 
increasing safety violations, the U.S. 
Department of Transportation’s Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety and 
Federal Highway Administrations last 
month convened a two-day meeting to 
explore potential solutions to truck 
safety problems. 

Participating on the 29-member 
panel discussing the issues were rep- 
resentatives of drivers, manufacturers, 
users and the government. Represent- 
ing the International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters and its members in the 


Above, IBT spokesmen prepare for 
the hearings. Below, the panel. 


trucking industry were five panel mem- 
bers—R. V. Durham, IBT director of 
safety and health; Robert Myers, Local 
89, Louisville, Ky.; Jack Murphy, 
Local 135, Indianapolis, Ind.; Robert 
Lins, Local 299, Detroit, Mich.; and 
Antonio Chloros, Local 633, Man- 
chester, N. H. 

Also addressing the group were more 
than 100 witnesses, many of them 
Teamster drivers or local union officers, 
along with representatives of other 
drivers, consumers and_ industry 
groups. 

All had come in the words of 
NHTSA Administrator Joan Clay- 
brook, chairwoman of the session, to 
engage in a forum, the purpose of 
which was “to identify problems and 
find ways of solving them.” 

NHTSA, the agency charged with 
establishing equipment safety standards 
for trucks, and FHA were seeking 
input on proposed rulemaking in five 
major areas: driveability (brakes, tires, 
road conditions, handling, stability 
and speed control); vision and lighting; 
crash protection; driver environment; 
and maintenance, operation and train- 
ing. 

“There are many ways in which the 
safety of large trucks can be improved 
and the need is clearly there,” noted 
Claybrook. “In 1978, 4,624 people 
were killed in large truck crashes, a 
41 percent increase from 1975. From 
1975 to 1978, the number of occupants 
killed annually in heavy truck crashes 
increased from 717 to 1,010, a 40 per- 
cent increase. Similarly, there was a 
30 percent increase in automobile 
occupant deaths during the same 
period attributable to crashes involv- 
ing heavy trucks, but only a seven 
percent increase for passenger car 
occupant fatalities in crashes gen- 
erally.” Clearly, those statistics are 
becoming unacceptable to the agencies 
responsible for regulating vehicles and 
to the union which represents their 
drivers. 

Durham and other panelists referred 
to another worry: a recent four-day 
Bureau of Motor Carrier Safety ran- 
dom inspection of commercial vehicles 
in the Mississippi Valley area that 
revealed many dangerous and unsafe 
vehicles on the road, due mostly to 
substandard maintenance, 

“Out of some 1,747 vehicles in- 
spected, 760 vehicles (44%) were 
placed out-of-service for substantial 
violations of safety regulations. Only 
5% of these out-of-service vehicles in- 
volved a driver who exceeded his 
hours of service limit, discrediting the 
argument that ‘the trucks are safe; the 
drivers aren’t,’” Durham noted. 


To this Teamster, safety has become a serious concern. 


NHTSA already has under way 
heavy truck safety rulemaking activ- 
ities concerning interior noise limits, 
minimum stopping distances, truck 
brake protection and visibility require- 
ments. In addition, BMCS is working 


particularly on cab space and cab in- 


terior temperatures, ride quality, 
splash and spray, fumes and toxic 
gases. The two agencies are working 
jointly on provisions for vehicle un- 
derride guards. 

But at this hearing, the question was 
safety—how to make trucks safer for 
drivers and vehicles less a hazard to 
other motorists. 

“Since the safety of trucks is largely 
in the hands of the drivers, it is ap- 
propriate that they have an oppor- 
tunity to be heard at the meeting and 
give the nation the benefit of their 
driving experiences and firsthand 
knowledge,” Claybrook said. 

And bring a complete list they did! 

During the hearings, drivers and 
other participants from all over the 
country not only told government reg- 
ulators, manufacturers and carriers 
what the problems are, as they see 
them, but offered their own sugges- 
tions on how vehicles could be im- 
proved. They mentioned not only 
equipment problems and deficiencies, 
but suggested ways of building better 


tractor-trailers, bettering their mainte- 
nance and streamlining operations 
without thwarting safety. Concerns 
also were expressed about current 
NHTSA regulations and regulatory 
proposals now under consideration. 

Some concerns were cited again and 
again. They included the need for 
good equipment design which takes 
into account the safety and comfort 
of drivers, the need for adequate ve- 
hicle maintenance, the need for strong 
enforcement of existing government 
regulations regarding inspections and 
correction of violations, and the need 
for good educational programs to train 
and reeducate drivers about their 
equipment and proper safety proce- 
dures. 

Drivers, almost all of them em- 
ployed by regulated carriers, brought 
to the hearings insights learned in 
years of driving over-the-road or in 
city delivery. They cited the need for 
rollbars in tractor cabs, a dislike of 
improperly mounted seatbelts, vision 
and spray problems during operation, 
and said improvements could be made 
with better lighting and reflector ma- 
terials to make the trucks more visible, 
give the driver a better view of the 
road, and ease his or her entry or exit 
from the cab. 

A major demand of drivers was the 
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The IBT panel representatives. 


need for greater “cab integrity” or 
crash survivability protection. 

“Tests need to be done on the 
crashability of truck cabs,” the Team- 
sters’ Durham noted. With truck cabs 
growing increasingly smaller, “let’s 
find out what can be done to make 
cabs safer for drivers, and then go 
about providing it. 

“Let’s look for ways to solve some 
of our real problems, like cab integ- 
rity,” he added. “Trailers are built 
for the duration; let’s build cabs the 
same way, and make one that’s safe 
and comfortable for the driver inside.” 

The driver is concerned, he noted, 
especially with cab-over-engine (COE) 
equipment. “He wants to know there’s 
a little strength and framing around 
him when he’s sitting up there, some- 
thing to protect him should he crash.” 

Drivers are also concerned with 
such issues as getting standard rules 
on transporting hazardous cargoes, to 
protect not only themselves but other 
motorists and residents in the small 
communities through which they 
sometimes find themselves traveling. 
They urged the government to move 
in this area also. 

The hearings, however, weren’t the 
place where answers would be found. 
They merely allowed a dialogue to 
take place where questions could be 
posed, points and suggestions brought 
up and food for thought introduced. 

Results from this two-day discus- 
sion could affect final decisions in 
current rulemakings or point up the 
need for rule modification or new reg- 
ulations. 

As Claybrook pointed out at the 
conclusion of the session, the dialogue 
“has been enormously constructive, 
with many creative ideas offered” to- 
ward problem solving. 

Durham pointed out that one bene- 
fit of the session was that it allowed 
all interested parties to sit down to- 
gether, talk things over, and under- 
stand each other’s point of view. He 
urged manufacturers and carriers to 
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consider potential problems from the 
drivers’ view when they order new 
equipment, before the tractors are 
built, to avoid problems later. 

“Many things being brought up by 
the drivers (at this hearing) have 
already been recognized by employers 
and the Teamsters’ Union and have 
been put into our master contract with 
the trucking industry,” he noted. 

“Other points raised are valid con- 
cerns.” Federal agencies, for example, 
need to urge Congress to establish 
uniform weight and length laws, so 
that drivers won’t habitually find 
themselves squeezed ever tighter into 
the cab to provide carriers with in- 
creased profits. Such changes can be 
mandated by federal law. 

The next step in the process will 
come when panel members compare 
notes, as requested by Claybrook, after 
transcripts of the session become 
available. Then each participant will 
write a detailed outline of what he or 
she sees as the major problem areas 
and suggest potential remedies. 

Then the agencies will evaluate the 
reports compiled, and hopefully, apply 
the results to their rulemaking proc- 
esses, perhaps coming up with new 
rules to address some of the problems. 

Teamsters can be assured that the 
IBT and its Safety and Health De- 
partment listened carefully to the dia- 
logue, making notes all the way, and 
will be addressing those issues that 
could affect the safety and health of 
the membership in testimony at gov- 
ernment hearings and in bargaining 
for new agreements. 

Panel members at the two-day hear- 
ing in addition to the Teamster repre- 
sentatives, included: James H. Cul- 
bertson, Ford Motor Co.; D. D. 
Forester, General Motors Corp.; 
Farrel Krall, International Harvester 
Co.; James W. Lawrence, White 
Motor Corp.; Walter M. May, Mack 
Trucks, Inc.; Thomas W. Browne, 
United Parcel Service; Kenneth A. 
Thompson, Yellow Freight Systems, 
Inc. Horst P. Vollmer, Ryder Truck 


Lines, Inc.; Jack Killilee, Consolidated 
Freightways, Inc.; E. Clair Hill, Safe- 
way Stores, Inc.; D. D. Dawson, Road- 
way Express, Inc.; Ted Brooks, Md. 
Independent Truckers and Drivers 
Assoc., Inc.; Robert Poulos, Jack 
Thomas and Lincoln Merrill, Profes- 
sional Drivers Council; Karl S. 
Bowers, Federal Highway Administra- 
tion; Kenneth L. Pierson, Bureau of 
Motor Carrier Safety; W. Harry Close, 
National Highway Traffic Safety 
Administration; George L. Parker, Na- 
tional Highway Traffic Safety Admin- 
istration; Donnell W. Morrison, Bu- 
reau of Motor Carrier Safety; James 
J. Stapleton, Federal Highway Admin- 
istration; and Stephen P. Wood, legal 
counsel, NHTSA. The sessions were 
chaired by Joan Claybrook, adminis- 
trator of NHTSA. 

Among the Teamsters testifying at 
the session were: Leonard Kinzel, 
Ronald Neiman and Jack Spade of 
Local 24; John E. McBride, Jr. from 
Local 25; Bruce K. Hines and Frank 
Wood, Local 28; Charles V. Gicinto 
and Roy W. McKinney, Local 41; 
Jerry Pepper from Local 81; Leslie 
H. Atterbury and Robert Myers, Local 
89; Jack Murphy, Local 135; Mc- 
Donald Smith, Local 175; Mario Sal- 
vatore, Local 191; Robert Lins, Hoyt 
Green and John Paterson, Local 299; 
Thomas D. Eller and J. G. McGeorge, 
Local 391; Myles D. Toole, Local 
407; Michael Decker and Keith Mil- 
burn, Local 413; Fred Beythan, Sr. 
and James Bohlen, Local 486; Jesse 
Pursley, Local 557; Antonio Chloros, 
Jr., Local 633; C. R. Boyd, William 
Farris and L. Pate, Local 667; James 
Beeler, Local 741; Stan Foy, Henry 
Ludwig and Paul Waite, Local 776; 
Billy Patrick and Jimmy Scates, Local 
878; and Michael Markowitz, safety 
and health rep., Eastern Conference 
of Teamsters. 

The Department of Transportation 
will be accepting individual comments 
on concerns in the five safety areas 
discussed until mid-October. Team- 
sters who have any questions or sug- 
gestions about heavy truck safety are 
encouraged to respond, addressing 
their remarks to: 


U.S. Department of 
Transportation 
National Highway Traffic 
Safety Admin. 
Rulemaking, NRM-11 
400 7th Street, S.W. 
Washington, D.C. 20590 


The agency asks that you include 
your name, address and phone num- 
ber with area code so it can respond 
to your comments. 


SAFETY AND HEALTH IS EVERYONE’S LEGITIMATE DEMAND 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters—Department of Safety and Health 


OSHA’S COMMITMENT: A STREAMLINED PROCESS 


In recent months, the Occupational 
Safety and Health Administration 
(OSHA) has come under fire for al- 
locating too much time and money 
to investigate worker complaints, 
many of which turn out to be without 
merit. 

In response to these criticisms. 
OSHA has revised its complaint in- 
vestigation procedure. Under the new 
plan, complaints from any source will 
be screened and evaluated before an 
inspection is made. Special emphasis 
is to be given to hazardous work- 
places, and new protection is provided 
for withholding the identity of the 
complaining party, if requested. 

The basic directive provides for: 
—Evaluation of all complaints, with 

complainants being encouraged to 


make formal, written complaints. 

—Inspection of all formal complaints 
where there are “reasonable grounds 
to believe” that a violation or dan- 
ger exists. 

—Response within 24 hours to a 
complaint for an imminent danger 
situation, and within three working 
days for a serious hazard complaint. 

—When “reasonable grounds” for a 
complaint is not established, when 
the complaint is not related to safety 
and health, when a recent inspection 
or other evidence leads the area di- 
rector to believe no hazard exists, 
or when OSHA does not have juris- 
diction over the complaint, new in- 
formal procedures will handle the 
complaint. If the area director de- 
cides not to inspect, corrective ac- 


tion will be suggested in a letter to 
the employer. The complainant will 
be notified of the action taken. 


—Random inspection (one out of ten) 
to confirm the employer's actions 
in regard to the above letter. 


—Full plant inspection of high hazard 
industry complaints. 


These new complaint investigation 
procedures will help OSHA speedily 
respond to workers’ valid complaints, 
and reduce the serious backlog of 
complaints that currently _ exists. 
Teamsters who feel that a safety or 
health hazard exists where they work, 
or who need help in making an OSHA 
complaint, should contact their local 
union business agent for advice and 
assistance. It’s your right, use it! 


A PERSONNEL CHANGE IN SAFETY & HEALTH 


Many Teamsters around the coun- 
try probably came to know well 
George Mernick, assistant to Team- 
ster Safety & Health Director R. V. 
Durham, who spoke over the course 
of five years at many of your meet- 
ings, seminars, conferences and other 
union gatherings about the union’s 
efforts in this field. 

Mernick left the staff of the Inter- 
national Union last month after grad- 
uating as an evening student from 
Georgetown Law School. After taking 
his bar examination, this month he 
begins his legal career with a one- 
year clerkship for a U.S. federal dis- 
trict court judge. 

Replacing Mernick in Safety & 
Health is Warren Rheaume, who 
comes to the International Union as 


a graduate of Gonzaga University in 
Spokane, Wash., and as a Teamster 
with actual experience working in the 
field (his most recent job as a truck 
driver on a movie company produc- 
tion team). Rheaume also is the son 
of Leland “‘Red” Rheaume, a business 
agent with Teamster Local 524 in Ya- 
kima, Wash. 

Rheaume has been on staff for 
nearly a year learning his new duties 
and familiarizing himself with this 
challenging field, which is so impor- 
tant to the well-being of the member- 
ship. 


Pictured at top left, Warren 
Rheaume. Below right is George 
Mernick. 
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Teamsters Win 
State Roadeo 


Jim Hosey and Bob Ruggiero (center 
left and right) of Teamster Local 559 
in Hartford, Conn., captured cham- 
pionships in the Connecticut state 
truck roadeo. 

Congraulating the two drivers are 
Roger Putnam (left), Local 559 busi- 
ness agent, and Carl Warren (right), 
safety director at Springfield Sugar 
& Products Co., who worked with 
Hosey and Ruggiero in preparing 
them for the National Truck Roadeo 
competition to follow. 

Hosey won the 5-axle class and 
Ruggiero took first place in the 4- 
axle competition. 


40-Year Teamsters’ Veteran 


Takes His Pension Benefits 


Lewis T. “Tommy” Day, a driver for 
Kenosha Auto Transport, retired re- 
cently after more than forty years 
as a Teamster. Shown celebrating 
the happy occasion with him at a 
retirement party given by Local 771 
in Lancaster, Pa. are, left to right: 
Jay W. McKinney, president of the 
local union, Tommy, and Lee Via, 
secretary-treasurer of Local 771. 


Teamster Local 651, representing 
workers in 32 counties of central 
and eastern Kentucky, recently 
moved into new headquarters at 
Lexington. 

Ken Silvers, president of the union, 
said the new union hall is located 
on the Athens-Boonesboro Road just 
past I-75 mile marker 104. The 
structure contains more than 11,500 
square feet. 

Besides a large meeting hall, the 
building also has offices and con- 
ference facilities. 


Teamsters Win Top Honors 
In Fleet Blessing Parade 


The annual blessing of the North 
Atlantic fishing fleet has become a 
time for special celebration among 
residents of the historic whaling com- 
munity of New Bedford, Mass., and 
nobody enters into the spirit of the 
occasion more than the officers and 
members of Teamsters Local 59 of 
New- Bedford, who represents the 
fishermen of the rigs sailing from this 
seaport town. 

Teamsters were active participants 
in the historic parade of trawlers 
passing by a Coast Guard review 
cuter, fully bedecked and vying for 
slection as best decorated ship in 
the fleet August 19. 

The event, of course, is one which 
draws tourists, dignitaries, politicians 
ann clergy alike each year to gather 
and honor fishermen, and their in- 
dustry, and pray for the families of 
those lost at sea. 

Judging this year’s entries in the 
competition were Congressman Gerry 


Teamster Leader Addresses 
Trade Union Seminar 


Joseph Konowe, secretary-treasurer 
of Teamster Local 210 in New York 
City, was recently invited to address 
more than 100 delegates attending 
the American Trade Union Council 
for Histadrut’s biennial conference, 
the theme for which was “The After- 
math of Peace.” 

Histadrut is the Israeli labor fed- 
eration which represents more than 
90 percent of Israel’s wage earners 
or more than a million and a half 
working men and women. 


Speaking to trade union leaders 
from across the country about his 
personal impressions of Israel and 
Histadrut, Konowe emphasized the 
pioneering spirit which led immi- 
grants to a land, not yet a country, 
where they applied their energy, 
sweat, hopes and beliefs toward 
building a nation free from oppres- 
sion and despair and filled with op- 
portunity and economic and social 
equality. 

The four-day program offered 
many interesting insights into labor's 
role in society, both in this country 
and in Israel. 


At left, Konowe addresses the 
trade unionists. 


E. Studds (D-Mass.) and IBT Vice 
President William McCarthy. 

By happy coincidence, Local 59’s 
entry, the Maria Helena, was unani- 
mously chosen grand prize winner. 

Shown here, aboard the winning 
craft are, from left: John Amaral, 


president, J.C. 10; Barry Quail, re- 
cording secretary, Local 59; Charlie 
Fernandes, president; Trustee War- 
ner Goulart; Battle Cruz, secretary- 
treasurer; International Vice Presi- 
dent William McCarthy; and Robert 
C. Viera, vice president. 


Teamster Officer’s Also 
A Civic Leader 


Bryan H. M. Griffin, secretary-trea- 
surer of Teamster Local 333 in Balti- 
more, Md. added another job to his 
union duties recently when he was 
elected president of the Reisters- 
town, Md. chapter of the Jaycees. 
Here, the Teamster (left) is being 
sworn in at the Jaycees’ annual char- 
ter night dinner dance by outgoing 
president William Frazee. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


IBT Officer Accepts 
Leadership Post 


Local 25 Vice President William 
Lyden has been sworn in to a second 
term on the Board of Directors of 
Massport. 

Massport runs operations at Logan 
Airport, the Boston waterfront, in- 
cluding all shipping and dock fa- 
cilities, and Maurice Tobin Bridge. 

The longtime officer of Teamster 
Local 25 was first appointed to 
Massport by Gov. Frank Sargent in 
1972. At the end of his term, he was 
removed by then Gov. Dukakis. His 


GREENSBORO, NORTH CAROLINA 


Teamsters Tackle Textiles; 
Win Their First Contest 


Where others say it can’t be done, 
the Teamsters just plunge right in 
and do it. 

Or so it seemed ast month, when 
an election ballot among nearly 400 
workers at the Hanes Dye and Fin- 
ishing Co., in Winston-Salem, N.C., 
revealed that the textile plant em- 
ployees had decided to affiliate with 
Teamsters Local 391. 

The surprising Teamster win came 
with a 204-161 vote, in an industry 
where people have been saying for 
years, it couldn’t be done. 

The ballot marked the first time 
in its history that the Carolina local 
had gone after workers in the textile 
field. The victory clearly stunned 
both workers who were instrumental 
in planning the four-month organiz- 
ing campaign, and their employer, 
Hanes, who had fought them every 
step of the way. 

William Clark, an employee at the 
mill, spoke for many, when hearing 


second swearing-in ceremony took 
place at the State House with Gov. 
Edward King officiating. 

Lyden credit’s Local 25’s DRIVE 
program with helping him get his 
second term on Massport. Many 
Local 25 members worked in Gov. 
King’s campaign and helped him win 
upset primary and general election 
victories. 

Lyden is serving his fifth term as 
Local 25’s vice president. He was 


of the win, he said: “Il was nervous 
and afraid of losing . . . my heart’s 
still pounding.” Clark attributed the 
win to bad economic conditions, 
more than any of the company’s anti- 
union invective. “When your neigh- 
bors, who are working at plants in 
the area, are making more than you 
are, that hurts. Especially when you 
can hardly afford gas for your car 
or groceries for your kids,” he said. 

Money, in fact, appeared to be a 
key issue. Although the company 
maintained that the average plant 
wage was $5.06 an hour, workers 
claimed it was closer to $4.50— 
working in intense heat, and putting 
up with a paternalistic attitude on 
the part of front-line supervisors, to 
boot. 

R. W. Brown, the Local 391 or- 
ganizer who coordinated the cam- 
paign, was encouraged by the vote, 
and added that he hoped the victory 
would spark other unions to organize 
area textile plants. 

“| think this shows that the textile 
industry is ready,” he said. ‘The 
company did everything to beat us— 
consultants, the works. They went 
berserk.” 


first elected in 1964 while working 
as a driver and dockman for W. L. 
Mead, Inc. 

Above, happy Massport appointee 
William Lyden poses with Gov. King 
and tamily members before oath- 
taking ceremony. From left to right, 
Jean Marie Lyden, Local 25 Vice 
President William Lyden, Kathleen 
Gangi, Gov. King, Monica Lyden, and 
in front, Lyden’s granddaughter, 

Anne Rose Gangi. 


Brown also noted a unique aspect 
of the organizing campaign. Workers 
organized it, he pointed out, and 
practically ran it from beginning to 
end. 

The drive started back in April 
when, according to Local 391 offi- 
cers, workers at Hanes brought a 
large number of signed union au- 
thorization cards to Teamsters head- 
quarters. 

In June, the local union petitioned 
the NLRB for an election, and from 
then on, things hummed right along. 
“| knew we would win because of the 
size of the crowds we were getting,” 
Brown noted of the campaign. ‘‘Any 
time you can get 300 workers in a 
union hall in the South, you know 
there is some dedication involved.” 


That same dedication carried the 
day for Hanes workers and _ their 
families. “‘Maybe we can settle our 
complaints now,” said one worker 
after the victory. 

“When one man goes against any 
system, he can’t win,” noted an- 
other. ‘‘Now we got some backing— 
we accomplished something with this 
vote.” 


Local 107 Hosts Its First 


Stewards’ Training Seminar 


When it was over, Local 107’s stew- 
ards all agreed that the day’s pro- 
gram had been interesting and 
informative. They had Just finished 
attending Local 107’s first stewards’ 
training seminar, held recently in 
Cherry Hill, N.J., where they took 
part in a diversified program cover- 
ing every facet of their union duties, 
from organizing to filing grievances. 
Here Joe Cimino, president of the 
local union, welcomes stewards and 
IBT guests to the seminar. Address- 


.Ing the group were, from left: Jerry 


Schultheis, research director, East- 
ern Conference of Teamsters; 
Charles Schaffer, Jr., administrator 
of the area health, welfare and pen- 
sion plans; John Greeley, director 
of the IBT warehouse division; Bart 
O’Hara, IBT legislative counsel; 
Mike Facchiano, Local 107 vice pres- 
ident; Norman Goldstein, IBT direc- 
tor of organizing; Don Rodgers, IBT 
director of energy and government 


Another Teamster 
Hero Saves the Day 


Maryland Teamsters must be the 
stuff of which heroes are made, 
because again this month one has 
come riding to the rescue, this 
time by helping a driver badly 
injured in a traffic accident. 
Neal Spitler, president of 
Teamster Local 992 in Hagers- 


relations; Joe Allgood, assistant di- 
rector of organizing; and Steve 
McDougall, industrial hygienist with 
the IBT safety and health depart- 
ment. 

“I thought we did a pretty good 


town and a road driver for 
Charlton Brothers, was returning 
home from a rup to New Jersey 
recently when a vehicle slammed 
head-on into his tractor-trailer, 
apparently after the driver fell 
asleep at the wheel. 

Despite the danger, Spitler 
crawled out the window of his 
own heavily damaged tractor, 
forced open the right door of the 
demolished compact, rescued the 
driver wedged in the vehicle, sent 
for assistance from fire and 
rescue crews, and then used the 


Job for our first effort,’’ Cimino con- 
cluded. ‘“‘We hope we’ve established 
a program to help our entire mem- 
bership, and I’m already looking 
forward to our second seminar next 
year.” 


fire extinguisher from his truck to 
put out the burning wreckage— 
all in the span of a few minutes. 

The Teamster was uninjured in 
the crash, but the 18-year-old 
driver of the other vehicle wasn’t 
as lucky. Critically injured, he suf- 
fered the loss of one arm due to 
the accident. He has recovered, 
however, and that was the im- 
portant thing to his parents, who 
stopped by to personally thank 
Brother Spitler for his heroic 
rescue efforts and express their 
gratitude. 


Teamster Takes Retirement 
After Long, Happy Career 


Jim Cordaro, a member of Team- 
ster Local 560, was recently honored 
at a dinner by Shop Steward Bart 
Vanderpol (seated left) and his fel- 
low drivers at Enge Oostdyk Truck- 
ing to celebrate the Teamster’s re- 
tirement after more than 28 years as 
a driver. Cordaro proudly displays 
the cake which came with all his 
colleagues’ best wishes. 
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MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 
And the Wins 
Go On... And On 


Teamster Local 667 of Memphis, 
Tenn., has really been hard to 
say no to in the last few months, 
if a recent list of organizing wins 
is any indication of how hard 
its been going out to attract new 


members. 


In all, the local union has been 
involved in more than 22 cam- 
paigns in recent months, encom- 
passing nearly 2,500 workers as 


potential new members. 


The Teamsters’ affiliate has 
been successful in winning cam- 


HOUSTON, TEXAS 


Local Gains 350 


In Balloting 


A majority of production and 
maintenance workers employed 
by Thomas J. Lipton Tea, Inc., 
of Galveston, Tex., voted recently 
for representation by Teamster 
Local 1111 of Houston, Tex. 

Ralph Waymire, secretary-treas- 
urer of Local 1111, said the count 
in the election conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board 
was 169 for the Teamsters and 
157 against. 

Waymire credited Lynn Wells 
and Howard Griffith, recording 
secretary and business agent re- 
spectively for Local 1111, with 
winning the difficult organizing 
campaign. 


paigns, and in some instances, 
has already negotiated the first 
contract for 627 workers, at: 
Loose Leaf Mfg. Co. (180 people 
in unit); Weyerhaeser (105); Na- 
tional Butane Gas Co. (85); Polar 
Kraft (80); Electric Storage Bat- 
tery (3); T & E Cartage (8); J. R. 
Lundy (38); Martin Truck Stop 
(50); Ramak, Ind. (24); Flintkote 
(8); P. C. White Truck Lines (30); 
Honeywell (14); and Massey Fer- 
guson (2). 

Elections have been petitioned 
for at: Razor Back Concrete (30 
in potential new unit); Mid South 
Cold Storage (80), and Freight- 
ways Shop (4). 

Organizing campaigns are in 
full progress at: Richards Mfg. 


SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 
Teamster’s Tapped 
To Head Charity Drive 


Heading United Way Campaign ef- 
forts in San Antonio, Tex., in coming 
months will be George Eichler, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Teamster Local 
1110. Eichler was named associate 
chairman-labor liaison for the area’s 
1980 campaign efforts. 


Co. (350); Kelly Mfg. Co. (300); 
Thurston Motor Line; Sharpe 
Electronics, a new company in 
the area that is expected to. build 
to about 900 people; and Over- 
nite Transportation, which the fo- 
cal has dedicated itself to bring- 
ing under Teamsters’ contract. 

Local 667’s President Johnny 
Raney credits Business Agent 
Duria Jones for being instru- 
mental in most of these organizing 
campaigns, all of which serve to 
prove that you can organize work- 
ers in the South, if you have an 
organization that can really help 
them. And Memphis Teamsters 
have pledged to do that for their 
new brothers and sisters, all of 
whom they welcome to the ranks 
of the nation’s largest union. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE 


This Teamster Really 


Has a Green Thumb 


That’s some melon! Retiree C. E. 
Morris, a member of Teamster 

Local 667, was so proud of this 
135-pound beauty that he tock 
the melon down to the union hall 
and invited his brothers and 
sisters to dig in. Here, Morris is 
shown with the local union’s 
President, Johnny Raney, who 
says the giant size donation made 
one fine feast. 


roe! 


L.U. 743 Gives 30 Students 
A College-Bound Boost 


Thirty youngsters of Local 743 
members have been awarded col- 
lege scholarship grants following the 
Chicago, Ill. local’s 1979 competi- 
tion among graduating high school 
seniors. 

Judges reported that selection this 
year was the hardest in the 20-year 
history of the local union’s scholar- 
ship program because of the high 
caliber of the candidates competing 
for the awards. 

Ten $1,000 awards were made by 
Donald Peters, president of Local 
743, and his family through the 
Donald and Evelyn Peters Founda- 
tion to the top finalists, while another 
20 $500 awards were voted by the 
Local 743 Executive Board. 

Winners of the Peters Foundation 
awards included: 

@ Lena Brown, daughter of Har- 
vey Brown, Boise Cascade. 

e Kelli Elder, daughter of Yetta 
Elder, Amalgamated Insurance. 

e Katherine Klas, daughter of 
Steve Klas, Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 

e Donald Mattes, son of Joan 
Mattes, Wards (Department 244). 

e Terrence J. McHugh, son of 
Eileen McHugh, Carsons. 

@ Louis C. Montana, son of Ariene 
Y. Montana, Central States Pension/ 
Health and Welfare. 

@ Dolores L. Nobles, daughter of 
Ben Nobles, American Decal. 

e Jose A. Rodriguez, son of Maria 
D. Rodriguez, Arrow Plastic. 


e Patrick J. Russell, son of Joan 
Russell, Blue Cross-Blue Shield. 

e Cynthia Williams, daughter of 
Ernestine Williams, Wards. 

Winners of Local 743 $500 schol- 
arship awards included: 

e Kathy Aragaki, daughter of Her- 
bert Aragaki, West Chemical. 

e Gina M. Baggs, daughter of 
Ken E. Baggs, Mystik Tape. 

e Daniela Balga, daughter of Eve 
Balga, Aldens (Dept. 417). 

e Linda Bonkowski, daughter of 
Carol Bonkowski, Bagcraft. 

e Rudell H. Brice, son of Rudell 
Brice, Sr., Rush-Presbyterian-St. 
Luke’s Hospital. 

e Kendra M. Broady, daughter of 
Shirley Broady, Spiegels (Dept. 153). 

e Laura Bryk, daughter of Joseph 
Bryk, Mohasco. 

e Son U Chong, son of Son Ok 
Chong, Frederick Cooper Lamps. 

e Lorraine Fleming, daughter of 
Mary E. Fleming, Spiegels (Dept. 
164). 

@ Cheryl Hunter, 
Minnie Hunter, Aldens. 


daughter of 


Local 1000 Signs 
Distillery Pact 


Teamster Local 1000 in Ontario 
signed a “landmark” contract with 
Gilbey’s Distillery of Toronto, ac- 
cording to Ray Bartolotti, president 
of the local union. 

Shown at the signing are (seated) 
Bartolotti on the right and David 
Hyde, a vice president of Gilbey’s. 
Standing (left to right) are: Carl 


Matheson, Local 1000 vice president; 


L. B. Parkin, personnel manager for 
the company; B. Robertson, in-plant 
union committee member; W. David- 
son, Local 1000 secretary-treasurer, 
and J. Nugget, Gilbey’s warehouse 
manager. 

The company is the only major 
distillery in Canada that is repre- 
sented by the Teamsters Union, 
according to Bartolotti. 


The top 10 students in the Local 743 
scholarship competition, each the 
recipient of $1,000 from the Peters 
Foundation fund, are shown here with 
Local 743 President Donald Peters, 


e Jolanta Jaremek, daughter of 
Tadiuz Jaremek, Chicago Dryer. 

e Bernita Johnson, daughter of 
Edith Johnson, Colwell General. 

e Jalaludin Khimai, son of Malek- 
sultant J. Khimai, Sanford. 

e Jimmie Lee Lenton, son of 
Henry A. Pitts, General Electric. 

e Reginald McLin, son of Mae 
McLin, Aldens. 

e Sylvia Roman, daughter of Tito 
Roman, Embosograph. 

e Cortese Skeets, son of Frances 
Skeets, Rush-Presbyterian-St. Luke’s 
Hospital. 

e Antoinette Spivey, daughter of 
Pearena Spivey, Aldens. 

e Tina M. Vestino, daughter of 
Benny J. Vestino, Champion Build- 
ing Products. 

e Michael Williams, son of 
Williams, Barricks Manufacturing. 


Ida 
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Ohio Conference Readies 
Presser Towers for Opening 


Presser Towers, a beautiful new 
apartment complex for senior adults, 
is nearing completion in Akron, Ohio, 
and already more than 500 applicants 
have queued up, seeking to be 
among its first residents. 

And if the new facility, built by 
the Ohio Conference of Teamsters 
with federal assistance, turns into 
anything like an existing 230-unit 
complex built by the Teamsters’ af- 
filiate in Cleveland, it’s easy to see 
why seniors are anxious to move in. 

At the Ohio Conference’s annual 
meeting, held in August, the retiree 
division reported not only on the 
progress of the Akron project, but on 
activities at the Cleveland complex. 
There residents are enjoying such 
innovative programs as: morning 
coffee for a nickle; noontime soup 
and crackers for a dime; Sunday 
catered dinners for $1.50; bus trips 
to Niagara Falls and Chataqua; eve- 
nings at a baseball game, and even 
a recently inaugurated favorite — 
disco dancing lessons for 37 frisky 
seniors with a lot of bounce left. 
(We’re told they can “shake their 
booty” with the best.) 

Presser Towers, named for Ohio 


Teamster Unit 
Wins NLRB Ruling 


Teamster Local 486 of Saginaw, 
Mich., recently won a decision 
over a pallet manufacturing com- 
pany that fired three workers and 
refused to bargain in good faith. 

The National Labor Relations 
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Conference President William Pres- 
ser, is sure to offer more of the 
same, along with facilities designed 
to provide everything the elderly 
need to be comfortable. One and 
two-bedroom units have large com- 
fortable rooms and offer easy care 
electric kitchens; modern elevators 
enable the elderly to have easy ac- 
cess to both their apartments and 
social areas; the building is conven- 
ient to public transportation and 
shopping areas, and lovely recrea- 
tion facilities and lounges abound. 
For the past five years, the Ohio 
Conference has made one of its goals 
helping Ohio’s’ retired Teamster 
brothers and sisters, many of whom 
previously found themselves living 


Board affirmed the findings of the 
administrative law judge who 
ruled against Scott’s Wood Prod- 
ucts of Roscommon, Mich. 

It was found that the company 
violated the law by firing W. E. 
Earl, Steven Skagerberg and 
Marvin Beckett as well as sus- 
pending Floyd Tappen. The em- 
ployees had engaged in union 
activity and, it was concluded, 
their treatment was designed to 


Teamster Wins Case 
With Local's Aid 


Tony Villegas (right) of Teamster 
Local 541 in Kansas City, Mo., is 
happy he had the union to go to bat 
for him, after his firing by the Schutte 
Lumber Co. Here Local 541 Business 
Representative Willie Sewell is hand- 
ing Villegas a backpay award for 
$6,293, the result of a successful 
arbitration in his favor which was 
brought by the Missouri local. 


on fixed incomes during a time 
plagued with runaway inflation, an 
unstable economy and an uncon- 
cerned government, with nowhere to 
turn. 

Presser Towers reflects one of 
those goals—by giving Teamster re- 
tirees a place where they can live 
in dignity and comfort and security. 

Now the Conference is working to 
give its retired members a voice in 
other areas — through specialized 
programs, legislative clout and ac- 
tive retirees’ groups throughout the 
state. 

It’s nice to know that when a 
Teamster’s finished laboring after a 
lifetime’s work, someone will keep 
on working for him or her. 


discourage membership in the 
union. 

Besides refusing to bargain, the 
company also engaged in illegal 
surveillance, threats, coercion 
and interrogation. 

Scott’s Wood Products was or- 
dered by the Board to offer rein- 
statement to the dischargees and 
make them whole for their losses, 
and also to recognize and bar- 
gain with Teamster Local 486. 


Sing'en Sam's a Trucker 
With the Country Touch 


Sam McDole is a member of Local 
486 in Saginaw, Mich. and an over- 
the-road driver for Inter-City Truck- 
ing Company, Inc., but to thousands 
who’ve been entertained by him, he’s 
better known as “Sing’en Sam.” 

The Teamster, an entertainer and 
booking agent with a country and 
western touch, has been singing 
since childhood. In recent years, he’s 
put his talents to use in appear- 
ances with such country and western 
stars as Donna Fargo, Sonny James, 


Teamster’s Back at Brewery 
After Arbitration Win 


Local 181 member Gary Moore is 
back at work following discharge 
from Stroh Brewery, after Local 
President Gerald Harper and Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Frank Palmeri took 
the case to arbitration. The arbitra- 
tor awarded Moore $6,000 and 
ordered a statement from the com- 
pany insuring him of $2,522 in un- 
employment benefits. Moore is shown 
here (center) receiving his check 
from Harper as Palmeri looks on. 


Roy Head, Joe Stampley and LeRoy 
Van Dyke, in nightspots from Ten- 
nessee to Canada. 

While his real love is music and 
entertaining, McDole’s truck driving 
talents put the bread on the family 
table. Sometimes he even gets a 
chance to perform at the same time. 
A few years back, he was driving 
charter buses and entertaining pas- 
sengers along the way, eventually 
earning the nickname the “rolling 
virtuoso.” 

But for now, he’ll keep on truck- 
ing... and singing. He hopes, he 
says, that people just enjoy listening 
to him as much as he enjoys enter- 
taining them. 


Freight Sales Rep. 


Wins Recognition 


Angelo J. Bellina, a member of 
Teamster Local 705 of Chicago, IIl., 
recently was named “Person of the 
Year” by the South Suburban Traffic 
Club of Illinois. 

Bellina, a sales representative for 
East Texas Motor Freight at Glen- 
wood, III., is shown holding his 
plaque for outstanding achievement, 
service and contribution to the 
transportation industry. With Bellina 
is his wife, Rose, Jerry Cosentino 
(right), state treasurer of I/linois, and 
Matt Jarchow (left) traffic manager 
for LaSalle Steel of Hammond, Ind. 

Bellina has served on Local 705’s 
negotiating team during salesmen 
contract discussions in recent years. 
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REDDING, CALIFORNIA 
Teamster’s a Hero After 


Runaway Van Rescue 


With quick thinking and some deft 
maneuvering behind the steering 
wheel, Teamsters Local 137 member 
Maurice Nelson recently managed to 
turn near catastrophe for a runaway 
van and its nine occupants into a 
minor traffic accident. 

Nelson, a driver for Delta Lines, 
was heading down a steep grade on 
U.S. Route 101 en route to Crescent 
City, Calif., when he noticed a motor 
home maneuvering erratically in 
front of him, striking embankments 
as it wove left and right along the 
curving highway. 

With the smell of burning rubber 
his only other clue, Nelson decided 
that the vehicle probably had suf- 
fered sudden brake failure, and 
swung into action. 

The quick-thinking truck driver 
rapidly passed the runaway vehicle, 
maneuvering his tractor-trailer com- 
bination into position in front of it, 
and gauging the van’s speed through 
his rear view mirror, slowly reduced 
his speed so that it could impact 
with him from behind. 


After gradually reducing the speed 
of his vehicle, Nelson was able to 
bring not only his truck but the van 
containing distraught Mrs. Virginia 
Nelson and her eight children to a 
safe stop. 


The Teamster’s heroism hasn't 
gone unnoticed. First, the California 
Highway Patrol lauded his efforts, 
noting that had it not been for the 
quick thinking of the truck driver in 
sizing up the impending disaster and 
the driver of the van who kept her 
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BILLINGS, MONTANA 
This City’s Really 


A Teamster Town! 


Recent organizing campaigns in 
the city of Billings, Mont. have 
succeeded in bringing many of 
the city’s public service em- 
ployees into Teamsters Union 
ranks. 

City employees voted for Team- 
sters’ representation in an elec- 
tion held June 30, choosing be- 
tween Teamsters Local 190, 
another public employees union 
or for no representation at all. 

The Teamsters emerged the 
victor, bringing 400 city workers, 
from meter maids to graveyard 
crews to public utilities personnel 


head throughout the nerve-wracking 
ride down Crescent City Hill without 
brakes, the episode could have been 
far more serious than an officers in- 
cident report. 

Nelson also has been commended 
by his employer, the officers and 
members of Local 137 who named 
him the Local’s Driver of the Month, 
and by the International Union for 
his extraordinary safety effort. 

But for the 23-year Teamster vet- 
eran, perhaps the best reward came 
in knowing that the Johnson family, 


to city dogcatchers, info local 
union ranks. The only city em- 
ployees not covered in the new 
bargaining unit were Billings 
policemen and firemen, accord- 
ing to Local 190 Business Repre- 
sentative George Rohrer, Jr., who 
spearheaded the recent orga- 
nizing effort. 


Local 190 also has been suc- 
cessful in other public employee 
elections in recent months, in- 
cluding Rosebud County road and 
bridge crews, Yellowstone Metra 
(public events center located in 
Billings) engineers who joined the 
laborers who are presently repre- 
sented by Local 190 and em- 
ployees of the Yellowstone County 
Car Graveyard Department, all of 
whom voted overwhelmingly for 
Teamster representation. 


Here Nelson (left) receives a 
Teamster jacket from Local 137 
Business Representative Joe Davis 
in recognition of his heroic act. 


uninjured and with little vehicle dam- 
age done, survived the chilling inci- 
dent and was able to continue en- 
route to a long-planned camping 
vacation, after of course, having the 
faulty brakes repaired. 


Teamster’s Honored As 
Outstanding Vet and Citizen 


Honored during Vietnam Veterans 
Week 1979 recently was Teamster 
Local 208 member Manuel M. Valen- 
zuela, shown here receiving a City 

of Los Angeles Award at L.A. City 
Halli from Councilman Art Snyder 
(left) and Local 208 Vice President 
George Alexander (right) as his wife 
looks on. Valenzuela, employed at 
P.M.T., was honored not only for his 
outstanding military career and many 
service commendations, but in recog- 
nition of exceptional service to his 
church and community, particularly 
his support of numerous youth sports 
activities. These activities help to 
“enhance freedom and the quality 

of life in our city,” as the award 
presenters noted during the cere- 
mony. 


She Won't Organize the 
Student Body (Will She?) 


Cindy Wilhite, who recently became 
the first woman ever elected Student 
Body President at Oregon State 
University, should be a natural at 
the leadership role if she learned 
anything about organizing growing 
up in a Teamster family that’s now 
in its third generation. 

Cindy, born and raised in Dallas, 
Ore., is now majoring in Agriculture 
Resource Economics at Oregon 
State. 

Her Teamster ties go back a long 
way, too, since grandmother, Bertha 


Chaney, was a 21-year Teamster 
veteran of Local 670 before she 
retired. 

Cindy's proud dad, Kelly Wilhite, 
Sr., a supervisor in the refrigeration 
department of Agripac #1, has been 
a Teamster since 1965, while mother 
Dorothy, in quality control there, has 
been a Teamster since 1951. Now 
her brother, Kelly Jr., also is with 
Agripac and a member of Local 670. 

Cindy herself worked four sum- 
mers in the personnel office of 
Agripac #1, so she ought to be a 
natural at organizing her fellow 
students and bargaining for their 
best interests. After all, she grew 
up learning from the best—a family 
with true Teamster spirit. 


Teamsters Share Nearly a 
Century and a Half 
of Unionism 


147 Years! Yup, that’s what these five 


recent retirees from Local 162 have 
amassed between them in Teamsters 
Union membership. Shown here be- 
ing congratulated by Local 162 Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Joe Edgar (third 
from right) are: Martyn A. Witter, 
Rapid Transfer (35 years a Teams- 
ter); Robert E. Peppers, United 
Grocers (18 years); Ronald Gutt- 
ridge, Empire Bldg. Prod. (33 years); 
Edgar; Robert Snyder, Meier & Frank 
(25 years); and Lynn A. Jenner, NW 
Transfer (36 years). 
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You can make money right at the 
dinner table and in the kitchen by 
doing your own slicing, grating, 
mixing, measuring, sugaring, wa- 
tering and other easy tasks now 
performed for you by manufactur- 
ers of the many “convenience” 
foods now on the market. 

You can pay almost twice as 
much for a processed food and get 
very little real additional conveni- 
ence or time-saving. 

Moreover, every dollar you earn 
this way is tax-free. 

SLICING OFF THE PROFIT: You 
can buy cheeses and cold cuts, 
etc., sharpen a knife and slice 
them yourself. You consume only 
what you’ll be eating—leaving the 
rest of the bulk food to stay fresh 
in its package. Sliced food spoils 
quicker because there are more 
surfaces exposed to air. 

For example, one supermarket 
chain sells bologna in one-pound 
bulk pieces at $1.19. But eight- 
ounce sliced packages are 79 cents 
to $1.09 per package, depending 
on the brand. That comes to $1.58 
to $2.18 a pound. Liverwurst in 
bulk pieces is $1.29 a _ pound. 
Sliced, it’s eight ounces for 89 
cents or $1.78 a pound. 

SAUCE YOUR OWN VEGETA- 
BLES: When you realize that the 
butter or sauce on the frozen veg- 
etables in a boil-in-bag is in the 
vicinity of $3 a pound, you will 
decide that you can _butter-and- 
sauce-’em yourself. Frozen peas in 
butter are 79 cents for 10 ounces. 
Frozen broccoli in cheese sauce is 
85 cents. But plain frozen peas and 
broccoli are 55 cents for that 
amount, sometimes even less on 
sale. All you need do is put a dollop 
of butter in the bottom of the serv- 
ing dish, then drop the hot, drained 
vegetables on top and gently toss, 
adding salt and pepper and a few 
herbs (try mint on the peas—-it’s 
delicious). As for the cheese sauce, 
grate a few ounces of hard cheese 
such as Parmesan or Romano into 
the serving dish with butter and 
toss the vegetables. They’ll come 
out fresh-tasting and better than 
the “convenience” kind. 

Another benefit is that most of 
the preservatives contained in pre- 
packaged products are eliminated 
when you “do it yourself.” 
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ROMANTIC VEGETABLE COM- 
BINATIONS: Under such names as 
“Vegetables Florentine,” ‘Oriental 
Style,” “Golden Country,” ‘“Bavari- 
an Style,” “Early American,” these 
usually cost from 85 cents to 99 
cents a pound. Usually they are a 
combination of colorful vegetables, 
cut in interesting ways (chunks, 
slanted, French-style) and com- 
bined with mushrooms, _ water 
chestnuts, or even toasted nuts 
such as almonds. Frozen vegetables 
in 24-ounce polybags or 10 ounce 
packages are 53 cents to 73 cents 
a pound. Mixing and matching them 
will produce about the same re- 
sults—but with money in your 
pocket. 


COMBINE READY-TO-EAT 
FOODS: If food manufacturers mix 
things together for you, they charge 
extra. Canned franks and beans 
and meat balls and spaghetti cost 
disproportionately more for the 
same ingredients and the “‘conveni- 
ence” or time-saving is minimal. 

Take canned “Beans & Franks.” 
Canned beans are a convenience. 
So are ordinary franks since you 
merely have to boil them a short 
time to prepare them. But if you 
buy them already combined as 
“Beans & Franks,” you pay 85 cents 
for 16 ounces. We found that ten 
franks in the can were about 1.5 
inches long, weighing a total of 
three ounces. 

In contrast, a 16-ounce can of 
plain beans costs 35 cents. Thus 
after deducting for the value of the 
beans, you pay for the ten mini- 
franks at the rate of $2.98 a pound. 
Ordinary franks usually sell for 
about $1.69 to $1.79 a pound. 

Incidentally, watch the _ net 
weights of this group. Various prod- 
ucts and brands weigh 14.75, 15 
and 16 ounces and yet all !ook too 
much the same on the shelves. 


GRATING AND SAVING: If you 
buy cheese already grated, you pay 
more for it and chances are that 
the product will deteriorate in qual- 
ity faster. You can pay 7 cents for 
a three-ounce can of grated Amer- 
ican-style cheese. That comes to 
$3.57 a pound. In bulk, you pay 
$1.98 a pound and you can do your 
own grating to order. It takes about 
five seconds to grate three ounces. 


You do have to wash off the grater, 
but it would be well worth the 
saving. You save 20 percent on Par- 
mesan or Romano by doing the 
grating yourself. 


CRUMBLE YOUR OWN CRUMBS: 
What do you do with dry bread 
heels or day-old italian bread? You 
grate it yourself. Prepared bread 
crumbs have been one of the fast- 
est-rising food items. Plain bread 
crumbs now cost about 75 cents 
a pound, even though some man- 
ufacturers give you a 15-ounce 
“pound.” Ordinary bread costs 35 
cents to 45 cents a pound and even 
less if you buy it day-old. The best 
way to do the job is to grate the 
bread and place it in plastic bags 
and pop it into the freezer so it 
will keep well. You can first toast 
the bread (you get a different prod- 
uct from toasted as opposed io 
plain), grate it and put it into the 
freezer. 


WATER YOU OWN JUICES: If 
you read the labels on cans of fruit 
drinks, you'll find that they have 
10 percent real juices; orange juice, 
for example. The rest is sugar and 
other flavorings, additives and syn- 
thetic vitamin C. Real orange juice 
concentrate is about 10 cents for 
4.6 ounces, while it costs 65 cents 
for the same amount in the pre- 
watered canned drink. Orange juice 
with lots of ice cubes and a small 
amount of club soda (and, if the 
kids insist, a bit of sugar or honey) 
is a refreshing drink, much cheaper 
and better nutritionally than the pre- 
mixed ‘‘drink.” 


SUGAR YOUR OWN CEREAL: 
Recently we compared _ several 
brands of presweetened and ordi- 
nary cereals. You could buy ordi- 
nary corn flakes or ‘‘Sugar Frosted 
Flakes” from the same manufac- 
turer and pay approximately the 
same rate of $1.03 a pound. 

But the unsweetened corn flakes 
contain only 7 percent sucrose and 
other sugars while the ‘frosted 
flakes” are 39 percent sucrose and 
other sugars. 

So if you deduct the value of the 
actual corn flakes, you pay for the 
extra sugar in the sugar coated 
flakes at the rate of $1.03 a pound. 
You can, of course, buy ordinary 
sugar for 28 cents a pound. 
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dated Freightways softball team, com- 
posed of the Long Island, N.Y. terminal’s 
drivers, loaders and platform men, all <Q 
members of Local 707, and the com- 
pany’s salesmen and terminal manager.. 
The team takes the field against othe 
area trucking companies and has a rec- 
ord it’s proud of, according to player 
Robert Funk, who sent us the photo. 


a apne sgoueenee: 
\ I “> fala hed in Mexico’s Cabo San Lu- 


as, L.A. Local 63 member Ray Millman, 
pana) / <3% © route sales driver for Mothers Cake & 
te Cookie Co., found a little time for his 


 ~ favorite sport—fishing. Millman bagged 
: s his first marlin, an 180-pounder, during 

4 the trip, which was more than matched 
yl Be by his wife Jeanne’s 220-lb. beauty (co- 
4 incidentally her first catch over 3-/b, 
size). 


Teamster Michael Valerga, a member of 
Local 70 employed at Oakland Scaven- 
ger Co., is apparently a shutterbug as 
well as an avid hunter. His se/f-taken 
photo shows in the background a coyote 
bagged in early June on a hunting trip 


to 11,570-ft. Leavitt Pike in the Sierra, 
The Greater Lakes of South Dakota hold —_quring which he also got in some inter- 
some pretty fine fishin’ holes, accord- esting scenic camera work. 
ing to Teamster Ray Weigel, a member : 
of Local 749 in Aberdeen employed at 
American Freight Systems, who invites 
other Teamsters to try them. Ray and 
his wife, Betty, display some of the 
walleyes they caught recently at Lake 
Oake, all of which weighed between 
1% and 4 Ibs. 


Local 107 member John Malaczewski 
recently got the chance to do some 
hunting out Wyoming way, and came 
home with this beauty—a buck antelope 
—to show for his efforts. The Teamster’s 
a driver for Red Star Express and stew- 
ard at the Phil. terminal. 


LEAVING? 


Get a withdrawal card 
from your local union 
when leaving 
the craft. 


MOVING? 


When you move notify your 
local union of your 
new address. 
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DEDICATED TO SERVICE November 


MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


THE ENERGY CRISIS is perhaps the greatest unsolved problem of this year. 
As Congress plods along nearing adjournment for the year, it is still wrangling 
with the Administration on an energy program to best serve the needs of the, 
Americari people. 

Meanwhile, oil prices continue to skyrocket, gas lines are reappearing, and we 
are told there may not be enough gas forthcoming to fulfill individual state quotas 
for the balance of the year. On top of this forecasters are predicting a bitter, long 
winter in many parts of the country. 

Congress, to date, has generated nothing in the way of solutions to the energy 
crisis or major inflation concerns which are directly related to the exorbitant prices 
we all face. The potential for disaster is great, And we in the Teamsters don’t in- 
tend to sit idly by and see our nation crippled by mammoth fuel costs. 

We cannot stand by and watch countless Americans suffer, financially and per- 
haps physically, this winter. 

During this vacuum of leadership on energy proposals we at the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters intend to conduct full research and studies of various 
energy proposals that have been submitted by knowledgeable and concerned citi- 
zens. 

In August, the International Teamster conducted a poll of our membership on 
the question of energy. One thing stood out over and above all else in the thou- 
sands of responses we received—the citizens of this country are concerned and are 
ready to do whatever is necessary to solve the energy problems, and they don’t 
want to wait any longer for the politicians to get their act together. 

An overwhelming 91 percent of the respondents to the poll indicated that indus- 
try ought to come forth with new, innovative plans to alleviate the present energy 
burdens that are placing great binds on our people. 

We will be studying your responses and suggestions, as well as other proposals, 
and we at the Teamsters intend to take the lead on this very crucial problem that 
affects us all. 

In this issue of the International Teamster, we focus on the results of the energy 
survey and offer some suggestions for alternative sources of energy for the future; 
in January, when Congress returns, we will present all of our findings in the form 
of a Teamster proposal to our lawmakers. 

I urge you to continue to send your own thoughts on energy proposals to the 
IBT, and in the meantime I hope that the Thanksgiving season will bring much 
to be thankful for to our entire membership and their families. 


Fraternally, 


oh Eat mee 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


General President 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It Is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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TEAMSTERS OFFICERS MEET 


Executive Board approves PPG 
Boycott, visits BCTD during its 
sessions. 


The Teamster general executive 
board has authorized a consumer boy- 
cott against the products of PPG In- 
dustries, more commonly known as 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass. 

The board gave its approval to the 
consumer boycott at its regular quar- 
terly meeting held last month. 

The PPG boycott springs from 
Teamster Local 391’s successful or- 
ganizing campaign among 1,500 pro- 
duction and maintenance employees 
at PPG’s fiberglass plant in Lexington, 
North Carolina. 

After the election, PPG adopted the 
now classic “J. P. Stevens” approach to 
collective bargaining by filing frivolous 
objections to the election, all of which 
have been dismissed by the National 
Labor Relations Board. 

In September, the NLRB certified 
Local 391 as bargaining agent for 
PPG employees in Lexington. 

Nevertheless, the company, which 
has 60 unfair labor practice charges 
pending against it, refuses to bargain 
for a contract with Local 391. 

The board boycott approval requests 
each Teamster affiliate to inform its 
membership and the public of the 
unfair tactics of this company. PPG 
products such as Zerex Antifreeze- 
Coolant, PPG Paint, and PPG glass 
and insulation are among those which 
consumers are encouraged not to buy. 

Board members were apprised by 
Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons of new developments in 
the sharing of freight among trucking 
companies with the use of computers. 
Carriers with excess freight are feed- 
ing such information into computers, 
thus making the information available 
to the companies looking for freight. 
The result of such freight sharing by 
carriers is that traditional Teamster 
work is being channelled to non-union 
companies and independents. 

Two computerized systems are now 
operational at American Trucking As- 
sociations headquarters in Washington, 
D.C. One is known as CISS, which 
stands for Computerized Interchange 
Substituted Service. CISS is designed 
for the interchange of freight among 
carriers. 


The other is known as CALM, 
Computerized Assisted Load Match- 
ing. Under this system, a carrier with 
excess freight feeds information into 
the computer, making it available to 
another carrier who has lease arrange- 
ments with owner-operators. 

The second carrier gives the load to 
the owner-operator who performs 
pickup and delivery work on both 
ends and the road work in between. 

The Teamster general executive 
board looks upon both of these sys- 
tems as violations of its National 
Master Freight Agreement under the 
subcontracting clauses and the owner- 
operator clause. 

Local unions are instructed to file 
appropriate grievances on behalf of 
members who are deprived of their 
traditional work because of either of 
these two systems of freight sharing. 

Board members took action to pro- 
tect the integrity of mutual assistance 
pacts with other international unions. 
Under a motion unanimously passed, 
the union declared that if any inter- 
national union cannot honor its agree- 
ment with the Teamsters, the agree- 
ment be immediately cancelled. 

Teamster General Secretary-Trea- 
surer Ray Schoessling reported to 
board members on second generation 
operation of the TITAN bookkeeping 
system. Schoessling noted that almost 
600 local unions have converted to the 
TITAN II system, under which all 
programs have been rewritten. All 
local unions will be operating under 
TITAN II by the first of the year. 

Additionally, Schoessling reported 
that TITAN is being upgraded into a 
communications medium with local 
unions. This system is an electronic 
mailing system, thus making com- 
munications between the International 
and local unions instantaneous. 

During the executive board sessions, 
all members were guests at the 60th 
convention of the Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department, AFL- 
CIO. Teamster General President 
Frank E. Fitzsimmons was a featured 
speaker at the convention, sharing the 
dais with such dignitaries as the Presi- 
dent of the United States. 


PPG 


IF THEY WON'T BARGAIN, 
WE WONT BUY!! 


TEAMSTERS and members of their 
families everywhere have been asked 
to join in a boycott of products man- 
ufactured, by PPG Industries, Inc., 
more commonly known as Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass. 


An appeal for the consumer boy- 
cott was made recently by General 
President Frank E. Fitzsimmons in 
a letter sent to all Teamsters Union 
affiliates in the United States and 
Canada. 


“You and your families are urged 
‘not to buy’ PPG products,” wrote 
Fitzsimmons. 


Among the products better known 
to consumers are: 


Zerex Antifreeze-Coolant, PPG 
paints, PPG glass and PPG insulation. 

Most of the corporation’s scores of 
products are easily identifiable by the 
appearance of the letters, “PPG,” 
somewhere prominently on the label. 

The consumer boycott is in support 
of Teamster Local 391 of Greens- 
boro, N.C., which is engaged in a 
struggle with the PPG conglomerate. 


Teamster organizing at PPG’s fiber- 
glass plant in Lexington, N.C., began 
in March, 1978. Local 391 won a 
representation election among the 
plant’s 1,500 production and mainte- 
nance workers in July, 1978. 


The ballot was conducted by the 
National Labor Relations Board and 
provided overwhelming proof that the 
workers wanted Teamster representa- 
tion. 

The company had a different point 
of view. Following the election, the 
PPG plant adopted what has been 
called the classic “J. P. Stevens anti- 
union approach” to side-step the de- 
sires of its employees, ‘according to 
R. V. Durham, president of Local 
391. 

“The filing of frivolous objections 
to the election and use of other well- 
known time-wasting tactics designed 
to discourage PPG workers from con- 
tinuing to support the union” became 
the policy of the company, noted 
Fitzsimmons. 
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Local 391 was certified as the rep- 
resentative agent for the 1,500 fiber- 
glass workers in September, 1979, af- 
ter the NLRB had dismissed all of 
PPG’s objections. 

Still the company refuses to bar- 
gain. Meanwhile, 60 unfair labor 
practice charges brought by Local 391 
against PPG at Lexington are awaiting 
disposal. 


By way of emphasizing the need 
for a consumer boycott of PPG fiber- 
glass, glass and insulation, Fitzsim- 
mons wrote in his letter: 


“There is evidence now that PPG 
plans ultimately to move into federal 
court to further delay its legal obliga- 
tion to bargain with Local 391.” 


So far, the plant management has 
consistently shown that the corpora- 
tion’s greatly publicized motto—‘A 
Concern for the Future’—does not 
apply to its employees. 


The company seems devoted to 
keeping its crews in production and 
maintenance jobs at substandard 
wages. without the protections of a 
union contract in the right-to-work 
state of North Carolina. 


“It is only through economic 
strength and solidarity,” wrote Fitz- 
simmons, “that this great International 
Union can resist such anti-union tac- 
{ICSE 


The consumer boycott had an au- 
spicious beginning during the recent 
World Series of baseball. Teamster Lo- 
cal 391 took to the air over the 
Pirates’ stadium in Pittsburgh to pub- 
licize the plight of the North Carolina 
workers. 


A plane towed a banner over the 
ballpark so all the fans could read: 
“PPG is anti-union to Teamster work- 
ers in North Carolina.” 


Most of the spectators—native to 
the heavily unionized coal and steel 
industries of Pennsylvania—got the 
message. They know some 200,000 
manufacturing jobs have been lost in 
the state as corporations moved plants 
to low-wage areas in the Southland 
during the past decade. 


Plans are being finalized for extend- 
ing the boycott to major metropolitan 
areas in the nation. The aim is to 
show how PPG workers at the fiber- 
glass plant in North Carolina seldom 
receive more than $5 an hour; PPG 
workers under union contracts else- 
where make anywhere from $7 to $9 
an hour. 


Local 391 President Durham noted 
that while PPG’s fiberglass division 
accounted for only about six percent 
of the corporation’s $2.8 billion in 
sales last year, it contributed 12 per- 
cent of the company’s $316 million 
profit. 

Teamster Local 391 commenced its 
organizing campaign at Lexington in 
response to a plea from a committee 
of PPG workers. 

Response was strong and within a 
few weeks the union had signed up 
more than half the 1,500 plant em- 
ployees. 

It took the company only five days 
to reveal what would be its policy in 
the months to come: A worker was 
discharged for union activity on the 
fifth day of the organizing drive. 


Once it was clear there would be 
an election sanctioned by the NLRB, 
the PPG plant management resorted 
to trying to divide (and conquer) the 
souls of its employees. Bitter quarrels 
were provoked by company sympa- 
thizers. 

Interrogations, surveillance, threats, 
and all the other time-worn methods 
of fighting unionism were brought into 
play by PPG. 


Now that Local 391 is the certified 
representative of the fiberglass work- 
ers, the company is continuing its 
elaborate stalling tactics. The battle is 
now moving into the courts. 


It is for this reason that General 
President Fitzsimmons, with the ap- 
proval of the IBT general executive 
board, decided that Local 391 and the 
fiberglass workers in North Carolina 
needed consumer support in their 
fight for fair wages, hours and work- 
ing conditions. 


Briefly adjourning their own delibera- 
tions last month, the Teamsters’ gen- 
eral executive board accompanied 
General President Frank Fitzsimmons 
to the 60th convention of the AFL- 
CIO Building and Construction Trades 
Department, meeting nearby, which 
he had been invited to address, in 
company with other speakers includ- 
ing the President of the United States. 

Fitzsimmons was there to urge the 
union leaders and their members to 
get active politically and legislatively; 
to make use of the “opportunity which 
is ours” right now to “shake the hell 
out of the status quo” and make our 
voices heard. 

Referring to President Carter’s 
speech minutes before, urging the un- 
ionists and all working men and wom- 
en to “become full partners” in the 
battle to stabilize the economy, Fitz- 
simmons remarked that he “under- 
stood the remarks as commitment not 
only to you, the Building Trades, but 
to the labor movement of America,” 
to get things back on the track again. 

Fitzsimmons urged the President to 
speak out on ways Americans can help 
in the battle against inflation, noting 
his remark that every barrel of oil 
imported each day costs our country 
$8,000 a year or about $70 billion a 
year—dollars that could be spent on 
jobs, more housing and other neces- 
sities. 

“T think it’s time we tell the Amer- 
ican public it’s time that they start 
buying American-made products,” 
Fitzsimmons added. “It’s time for the 
American public to commit themselves 
to fighting inflation.” 

Fitzsimmons urged the building 
tradesmen to join the Teamsters in 
using political action to solve their 
mutual problems, stating that there is 
no area of collective bargaining today 
“which isn’t directly tied into the polit- 
ical and legislative process. 

“The naked truth of the matter is 
that labor has taken a beating in the 
legislative arena, the likes of which 


many of us have never seen before,” 
he added. “The old bag of tricks will 
no longer work. 

“What we need is a new approach,” 
Fitzsimmons emphasized. “We need to 
go to our membership with fresh ap- 
peals for them to register and work 
the local precincts; fresh appeals for 
them to write those letters to the Con- 
gress, the Senate and the White 
House. 

Speaking of the Teamsters recent 
national contract negotiations and an 
energy survey conducted through the 


Building Trades Are Urged 
To Fight For Change 


International Teamster, the Teamster 
leader added, that “our experiences 
with our National Agreements and 
with the poll tell us we have an oppor- 
tunity to go to our memberships and 
convince them of the importance of 
political action, and I honestly believe 
that the American worker is ready to 
respond to reasonable and logical sug- 
gestions to deal with national prob- 
lems. 

“We in the Teamsters have had our 
differences with the Carter Adminis- 
tration,” he added, “but we endorsed 
his National Accord (where labor and 
the Administration have agreed to 
work together to solve the nation’s 
economic problems) because we have 
not seen anyone come forward with 
any better ideas to solve our national 
problems. We in the Teamsters want 
to be a part of the solution, not a part 
of the problem,” he noted. 

“We have an opportunity to turn 
this country back to its citizens and 
take it out of the hands of the right- 
wing zealots who live to profit today 
and say, “To hell with tomorrow.’ 

“In the months ahead, I implore 
you,” he concluded, “‘let’s take advan- 
tage of the opportunity which is ours. 


FITZ WILL SERVE ON PAY BOARD 


Teamster General President Frank E. 
Fitzsimmons last month agreed to 
serve on the Carter Administration’s 
17-member Pay Advisory Committee 
to help implement the second year 
of the Administration’s wage/price 
guidelines program. 


The board, whose membership was 
announced only a day before its first 
meeting October 17, is expected to 
have a significant role in setting the 
second-year standards for wages and 
prices and in reviewing compliance 
during the year. 


The committee will be advising the 
Council on Wage and Price Stability 
on ways to encourage anti-inflationary 
decisions by business and labor. 


The tripartite group, which has 
members from labor, business and 


the public sector, will be chaired 
by John Dunlop, a Harvard Business 
School professor and Secretary of 


Labor under the Ford Administration. 


Labor members on the panel will 
include, in addition to Fitzsimmons: 
Lane Kirkland, secretary-treasurer of 
the AFL-CIO; Douglas Fraser, presi- 
dent of the United Auto Workers; 
Lloyd McBride, president of the 
United Steelworkers; William Wynn, 
president of the United Food and 
Commercial Workers, and John 
Lyons, president of the International 
Association of Bridge and Structural 
Iron Workers. 

Fitzsimmons has pledged the Ad- 
ministration the Teamsters’ coopera- 
tion in its efforts to control inflation, 
but will be monitoring closely deci- 
sions affecting workers in this area. 


Pan Am/National Are Merging 


On October 25, the Civil Aeronautics 
Board approved a bid by Pan Ameri- 
can World Airways to take over Na- 
tional Airlines in one of the largest 
mergers in airline history, sending the 
proposal to the White House. 


The merger would give Pan Am 
long-sought domestic routes and create 
the nation’s seventh largest airline. 
The CAB made its approval condi- 
tional on National’s surrender of its 
lucrative Miami-to-London _ route, 
which Pan-Am had sought to retain, 
and for which it could apply in com- 
petition with other airlines, retaining 
authority to serve the route until the 
CAB chooses a new carrier. 


President Carter now has 60 days 
to accept or reject the order. 


News of the proposed merger came 
as no surprise to Teamsters employed 
by the airline, however. Three weeks 
prior to the formal announcement, 75 
stewards—one from each Teamster 
local union representing Pan Am in- 
cluding representatives from Hawaii, 
Guam and Puerto Rico—spent an en- 
tire day at Teamster headquarters at a 
meeting called by Airline Div. Direc- 
tor Norman Greene. There, they went 
over the proposed merger with union, 
Pan Am, and National Mediation 
Board personnel, assessing its effects 
and studying the impact fuel shortages 
and airline and air cargo deregulation 
are having on the industry. 


All agreed that the merger indeed 
seemed likely, and the Pan Am stew- 
ards especially were interested in 
knowing how the new unit would af- 
fect their bargaining unit, what impact 
the situation would have on their jobs 
and benefits, and what the status and 
outlook on the merger were. 


“Ten years ago, we signed the first 
Pan Am contract,” Bill Genoese, 


chairman, Pan Am negotiating com- 
mittee, told the group. “We have come 
a long way and we will go a long way. 
Every officer of this International 
Union has only one job—to service 
the people and make things better for 
you out there. We are depending on 
you to take back the message of what 
you hear here today because it is very 
important,” he added. 


“We invited you here to bring you 
up-to-date on the merger and industry 
fuel problems, tell you about the In- 
ternational Union, its staff and what 
we can do for you. This union is you 
people; you need leadership, but when 
we talk to Congress, we need your 
help,” Greene told them. 


During the day-long session, several 
important points arose in the discus- 
sions. One was an explanation of the 
merger and details about how the bar- 
gaining representative for workers 
would be chosen after the merger was 
effected. Details of National Mediation 
Board requirements for bargaining 
units in merger situations and a host of 
other details surrounding the change- 
over, all of which stewards were urged 
to relate to their fellow employees, 
were also run through. 


Speakers also emphasized the need 
by International carriers for pass- 
through fuel provisions, similar to 
those given national carriers when air- 
line deregulation was enacted. Carriers 
such as Pan Am are suffering tre- 
mendous losses, which could result in 
layoffs and cutbacks, because they 
must currently absorb their losses or 
go through lerlgthy CAB proceedings 
to obtain a rate hike. Legislation now 
before Congress — S 1300 and HR 
5481, the International Deregulation 
Act—could eliminate this inequity. 


All airline employees and other 


Teamsters alike were urged to contact 
their Congressional representatives in 
support of these measures. 

Speaker Robert Harris, chairman of 
the National Mediation Board, outlined 
the Board’s rules concerning mergers 
and worker rights after a merger has 
taken place; and Thomas Cody, assist- 
ant general counsel of Pan American 
Airways, gave the stewards the com- 
pany’s view of the merger situation. 


Also addressing them were Team- 
sters General President Frank Fitz- 
simmons and General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling, both of 
whom urged them to work for a suc- 
cessful merger and vote Teamster in 
the upcoming representation contest, 
promising them the wholehearted 
support of the International Union. 


A host of International staffers also 
spoke on the legal, legislative and 
economic aspects of the change. 


Greene concluded the session by 
reminding stewards that they can solve 
their upcoming problems only by hav- 
ing everybody work together toward 
a single goal. “We must show the com- 
pany that we support them in their 
merger and in their fuel fight,” he said. 


He also assured Pan Am workers 
that the Airline Division will keep all 
its Teamster members at Pan Am and 
all its future National members in- 
formed of what’s going on, and will 
schedule meetings for others in the 
airline field about the problems dereg- 
ulation and rising fuel costs are creat- 
ing for all in aviation. 


At the session’s end, delegates con- 
cluded by passing a resolution endors- 
ing Pan Am’s merger efforts and 
pledging the company their support in 
its fight for fuel, promising to let their 
Congressmen know how they as 
Teamsters feel. 


Teamsters 
Travel to 


Local 633 


For Seminar 


The Teamsters are back on the 
road this fall, conducting more local 
union steward seminars around the 
country. 

Seventy-five Teamster stewards 
from Manchester, New Hampshire, 
Local 633 attended a weekend session 
conducted in mid-September. 

Secretary-Treasurer Antonio 
Chloros, Jr., chaired the program, pre- 
pared in coordination with the Inter- 
national Union’s Research and Edu- 
cation Department. He was aided by 
Research and Education Director Art 
Kane, whose department provided the 
instructors and supplied the materials 
used during the workshop sessions. 

Stewards from freight, brewery and 
miscellaneous industries actively par- 
ticipated in class exercises designed 
to show how important the steward’s 
role is and how the grievance pro- 
cedure functions. 

“How much do you know about 
the steward’s job,” one questionnaire 


At top and center, stewards at the sessions. 
Above, Secretary-Treasurer Antonio Chlioros 
(left) congratulates Pres. Richard Vachon 
on a successful seminar. 


queried, giving stewards a question- 
and-answer test chance to find out. 

Mock grievances and sample con- 
tract language gave the group a 
chance to develop practical experi- 
ence. Stewards studied the principles 
of determining a grievance, went over 
sample contract language and then 
went through the mechanics of ac- 
tually writing up potential grievances 
to prepare them for the day they’d 
eventually face a complaint on the 
job. 

The goal for all was learning 
how to skillfully represent Teamster 
members on the job, and this all at- 
tending felt they could do better, as 
a result of the two-day session. 

Upon completion of the program, 
Local 633’s stewards received gradu- 
ation certificates and expressed their 
appreciation both to the International 
and their local union officers for con- 
ducting the needed and worthwhile 
program. 


SEN. CANNON 
WARNS ICC 
TO GO SLOW 


Teamsters breathed a welcome sigh of 
relief last month when they heard a 
note of reason struck on motor car- 
rier deregulation by Senator Howard 
Cannon, the powerful chairman of the 
Senate Commerce Committee. 

Cannon warned the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission (ICC) that it is 
Congress’s job to make major changes 
in federal regulation of motor carriers, 
and urged the ICC to avoid doing so 
on its own. His remarks came in a 
tough speech to members and staff of 
the ICC attending a federal/state 
workshop on truck regulation. 

Cannon strongly urged the ICC to 
forgo making “irreversible truck reg- 
ulation policies or ones that would 
make it politically impossible for Con- 
gress to join the deregulation effort 
later.” 

The Nevada Democrat said Con- 
gress is “mad as hell” about regulatory 
agencies going their own way, “and 
we aren’t going to take it anymore. It 
is time that the agencies began to 
listen to the Congress.” 

Cannon also announced a timetable 
for congressional action, saying he’d 
like to have truck-regulation legisla- 
tion on the President’s desk by June 1, 
1980, and that the Commerce Com- 
mittee, which he chairs, will work with 
the House Public Works Committee to 
get such a measure approved. 

In his remarks, the Senator also 
warned the ICC that it shouldn’t “em- 
bark upon a course of action to define 
completely and unilaterally our na- 
tional transportation policies,” nor 
should agencies “act in areas which 
we have clearly indicated Congress 
will address in the near future.” He 
urged the ICC to avoid steps like “a 
precipitous dismantling of the (motor 
carrier) rate structure,” which he said 
could be “irrevocable.” He also 
warned against a political “backlash,” 
thereby preventing Congress from 
later siding with the ICC on the issues. 

The ICC should also forgo policies 
that treat one part of the trucking in- 
dustry differently from the rest, Sen- 
ator Cannon said. Among new steps 
that would sharply pare ICC regula- 
tion of truckers, the agency recently 
proposed removing most rate and 
market-entry controls from 12 spe- 
cialized segments of the industry— 
measures to which the Teamsters 
Union is strongly opposed. 


SHOWING 
THEM 
HOW 

IT'S 

DONE 

AT THE 
NATIONAL 
TRUCK 
ROADEO 


Winners of the National Truck Roadeo include (from left): Tito Carrero, Suburban 
Motor Freight, flatbed; Jesse Stauffer, A-P-A Transport, straight truck; Henry 
Fleischmann, Consolidated Freightways, twin-trailer. Frank Hutton, Mason and 
Dixon Tank Lines, tank truck; Robert Friend, Advance United Expressways, five- 
axle van; Bruce Lekson, Midwest Motor Express, four-axle van; and Robert Zesiger, 


IML Freight, three-axle van. 


It was Teamster Week at the National 
Truck Roadeo this year, or so it 
seemed when the top national winners 
were announced. 

At the annual event, held this year 
in Phoenix, Arizona, IBT members 
managed to make a clean sweep of 


the top honors during the competition. 


Their skill out in the testing area— 
where they were judged on safety, 
parking, turning, maneuvering and 
knowledge of highway regulations— 
was a credit not only to their excellent 
training but to the high performance 
standards these trucking professionals 
set for themselves. 

Named the nation’s best was Tito 
Carrero, a 40-year-old flatbed truck 
driver from Local 705 in Chicago, 
who won the Sontheimer Trophy as 
the nation’s top trucker. 

Carrero, a driver for Suburban 
Motor Freight of Oaklawn, Illinois, 
won top honors over 234 drivers from 
39 states who competed in the 
Roadeo, sponsored by the American 
Trucking Associations, Inc. 

Minnesota drivers won top honors 
in the 4-axle and 5-axle tractor-trailer 
classes. They were Bruce Lekson, 36, 
of Local 120, St. Paul, Minnesota, 
driving for Midwest Motor Express, 
Inc., St. Paul, in the 4-axle division; 
and Robert E. Friend, 44, of Local 


544, Minneapolis, Minnesota, driving 
for Advance United Expressways, 
Inc., Minneapolis, in the 5-axle class. 
The Minnesota group also scored the 
highest team average. 

The other winners were: 


> Jesse Stauffer, 32, a member of 
Local 771, Lancaster, Pa., and driver 
for A-P-A Transport Corp., Lancaster, 
in the straight truck class. 

> Henry Fleischmann, 49, of Local 
20, Toledo, Ohio, driving for Con- 
solidated Freightways of Toledo, in 
the twin-trailer class. 

> Frank Hutton, 52, of Local 175, 
Charleston, W. Va., a driver for the 
Mason & Dixon Lines, Inc. out of St. 
Albans, in the 5-axle tank truck class. 


> Robert Zesiger, 30, of Local 
222, Salt Lake City, Utah, driving 
for I.M.L. Freight Inc., Salt Lake 
City, in the 3-axle tractor-trailer class. { 


The National Truck Roadeo, often 
called the “Greatest Truck Safety 
Show on Earth,” is staged each year 
by ATA in effort to promote greater 
truck safety. All competition during 
the three-day event is based on the 
skill and knowledge required of pro- 
fessional truck drivers on the job. 


Winners were awarded separate 
trophies and checks of $1,000 in 
different truck categories. 


Is JOB WAS ABOLISHED. That was the message on 

the pink slip handed to Larry Evans. Here he had 

been an employee of the Ohio State Highway 
Department from 1933 to this day late in 1936. Now he 
was fired. 

Evans could hardly believe the words he read in the 
discharge notification. In three years of state employ- 
ment he had driven trucks, handled snow plows, op- 
erated drawbridges, repaired equipment and done a 
scattering of other tasks. When fired, he was working 
as a “mechanic purchasing agent” in a 13-county area 
of northern Ohio. 

Through the years there had never been complaint 
about Evans’ work. Always he had been prompt in re- 
porting to work, whether blizzard or summer sun. He 
never had been involved in an accident. Supervisors 
never growled about his job performance or attitude. 
So what was the cause? 

It was a while before Larry Evans learned the answer. 
He was a victim of a political spoils system. There had 
been a change in the governorship and Larry Evans, 
like scores of other civil service workers, was helpless to 
defend himself. 

Management executed the maneuver in four steps. 
First the highway department abolished the job classi- 
fication of “mechanic purchasing agent.” Since there no 
longer was any official need for such an employee, Larry 
Evans was booted. Then the job was reclassified. Soon 
afterward, a friend or relative of a political favorite was 
hired under the new job title to visit highway depart- 
ment garages and take mechanics’ orders for parts 
needed to make repairs. 

Larry Evans, 30 years old and experienced, tried to 
fight it. He hired a lawyer. Every legal maneuver be- 
came hopelessly bogged in civil service red tape. Weeks 
went by and nothing happened. Finally Evans no longer 
could afford to wait. He went searching for new work. 

The experience did three things for Larry Evans: 

First, it left him angry. The anger, in turn, taught 
him that working people could enjoy job protection 
only if they clung together in unionism. Second, Larry 
Evans sought a job where he could enjoy union security. 
He went to work as a road driver hauling general 
freight for a company known as “3-C’s”—Cleveland- 
Cincinnati-Chicago. Third, Larry Evans became a mem- 
ber of Teamster Local 20 in Toledo, Ohio, in 1937. 

It changed his life. 


HERE WERE ONLY about 300 members of Teamster 

Local 20 in those days. Larry Evans took his new 

union membership seriously. He attended every 
meeting he could when off the road. He listened and 
tried to learn what Teamsterism was all about. 

Evans drove out of Toledo most of the time on lay- 
over runs to Cincinnati in the southwestern corner of 
Ohio. His routes also took him eastward to West Vir- 
ginia and northward into Michigan. He became 
acquainted with Teamsters from other jurisdictions. It 


The Evans Way 


was his pleasure to find that the union was growing in 
strength wherever he went. 

Early in his union life, Larry Evans developed rever- 
ence for the Teamster contract. By today’s standards, 
of course, the pioneering contract of more than 40 years 
ago was greatly abbreviated. But it did guarantee job 
security, wages, hours, mileage and other basic benefits. 
Wherever he went, Evans encouraged other workers to 
join the union. 

His enthusiasm and respect for the union led the 
other drivers employed by 3-C’s to elect Evans their 
road steward within a few months. Union stewardship 
in those days took much more time than now. There 
was no such thing as the checkoff of dues and dues had 
to be collected member-by-member. A driver paid his 
dues, received a stamp as receipt, and then pasted the 
stamp into his dues book. 

Larry Evans found there were several of the senior 
drivers far behind in payment of dues. He asked them 
to take up the slack. They failed to respond as he hoped. 
Evans asked again. Nothing. 

Evans decided to do what he thought should be done 
by a steward elected by all his brother drivers. He 
pulled the dues-delinquent men—most of them blessed 
with short runs—out of service. Not unexpectedly, the 
drivers rushed to the Local 20 office. They demanded a 
special unit meeting. The chief executive officer of the 
union obliged them by setting a date. 

The next Sunday, the union official listened to vigor- 
ous complaint against Larry Evans who was present at 
the meeting. Some of the language was harsh. The 
officer then delivered his decision to the upset drivers: 

“You pay your dues in full and we'll relieve Larry as 


your steward. You won’t have to worry about him next 
week.” 

The drivers agreed to the settlement. They paid their 
tardy dues and tramped from the union hall. 

“You—” the union official waggled a finger at Evans 
when they were alone—“you report in here to the office 
next Monday. I’ve got a job for you.” 


called a “checker” for Teamster Local 20. The 
appointed title was tantamount to that of assist- 
ant business agent. There were certain responsibilities: 

Like making sure that dues were collected regularly. 

Although it was supposed to be only a temporary 
appointment for 90 days, Larry Evans took to the job 
with gusto. For one thing, it gave him extensive mobil- 
ity. He traveled throughout Local 20’s geographic juris- 
diction. He was a good talker and always enjoyed mov- 
ing around and meeting people. 

Being a checker also permitted Evans to organize 
new members into the union. He believed in that part 
of his work whole-heartedly. In those days, it was cus- 
tomary throughout the growing labor movement for 
union agents to receive a dollar for every new member 
they signed up. 

Evans and another checker became expert at hitting 
the right spots at the right times. They managed to sign 
so many members that the Local 20 leadership sur- 
rendered to success: Evans and his pal were hired as 
business agents at a flat salary. They were provided a 
car to help them in their organizing work. 

It was a reward for Evans’ way. He always had been 
a winner (with the exception of his experience at the 
Ohio State Highway Department). Now, in the year 
1939, he was launched into what would become a 
30-year career representing members of Teamster Local 
20. Three decades of grass roots education on the high- 
ways and byways. 

There were successes and failures. Larry Evans re- 
members with pleasure his greatest achievement—that 
of organizing some 800 employees of 32 auto dealers 
in the greater Toledo area into what became known 
as the Toledo Automotive Trades Association. He 
worked for the Teamsters in junkyards, at freight termi- 
nals, following concrete trucks, gabbing with lumber 
yard workers, and went wherever else his assignments 
took him for the day, week or month. He never forgot 
anything. 

One of the earliest truths Larry Evans learned as a 
business agent was that he was there to serve as an 
extension of the Teamster member himself. As Evans 
put it recently: 

“When people trust you with something like this, it 
rubs off on you. When they come to you with problems 
and you try to solve them in the right manner, the 
trust is compounded and so, likewise, is the feeling of 
responsibility. 

“If you fail, you have to tell the member about your 
error. But you also have to tell him that you will make 
sure it will never happen again. 

“After all—nobody knows everything.” 


= ir was that Larry Evans became what was then 


MERICA’S LABOR MOVEMENT would collapse with- 
out business representatives of local unions. 
Every union member and every elected officer 
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knows this deep, deep down. The foes of organized labor 
know it best. 

Yet business agents, as they are generally called, come 
in for more criticism than acclaim. The job is a thank- 
less one in many ways. It takes long hours. More than 
one B.A. has found himself too remote from his family 
after years of representing the member. 

Larry Evans saw the inherent traps in the work. He 
did several things to try and keep his life balanced 


properly. He paid dear attention to his family. Today 
he is gratified that a daughter works on behalf of 
retarded children and a son is a success in computer 
work. 

Evans also maintained his interest in firearms through 
the years. A collection of 250 trophies attests to his skill 
with rifle and pistol. It is Larry Evans’ way to pass on 
a skill with the idea that every bit of knowledge is help- 
ful to a person. So he has instructed thousands of people 
in the safe and proper use of firearms. 

Guns, as a matter of fact, were Larry Evans intro- 
duction to the world and its possibilities. Born in Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, in 1906, Evans had to enter the work- 
force when he was 14 years old. He shoveled coal in a 
West Virginia coal mine. He snaked logs from a river 
and cut them at a sawmill. When he was 16 years old, 
he lied about his age and joined the U.S. Army. 

Evans got all the way to Hawaii before the army 
learned his true age and discharged him. When he 
became 18 years old, he joined the army again and 
stayed in until 1927. He learned about guns and became 
an expert marksman. In fact, he established a rifle 
record at Fort Ben Harrison for new recruits firing at 
200, 300 and 600 yards—losing only two points over the 
course. 

As a shooter fascinated with problems of windage, 
heat mirage and the faraway bull’s-eye, Evans’ gun 
work took him regularly to Camp Perry, Ohio, from 
1922 through 1973 as a contestant competing with the 
finest military and civilian marksmen in the world. The 
only years he missed were during times of war. 


Larry Evans joined the U.S. Coast Guard in 

1927 as a fireman 2nd class. And the pay was 
better. During his hitch, Evans was on the Coast Guard 
rifle and pistol teams—also serving as an instructor— 
just as he had been in the army. 

In the long run, it was the mystery of the sea that 
enthralled Evans. He worked with small boats and then 
tugboats and became a boatswain’s mate. He learned 
celestial navigation, dead reckoning, seamanship, and 
finally qualified as a pilot boat chief. 

Around 1930, the United States military services 
entered a period of dormancy. There was an economy 
kick. They cut back their manpower and, in the Coast 
Guard for example, warrant officers were busted back 
to seaman Ist class. There was no future in military 
employment. 

Evans took an honorable discharge. He joined mil- 
lions of other unemployed men in the early days of the 
nation’s worst economic depression in history. Like a 
lot of young fellows, Evans scratched for work wherever 
he could find it. Finally he tied onto the highway job 
that would bring him hard disappointment. 

When World War II came along, Evans applied for 
a commission in the U.S. Navy. He passed all the tests 
—his Coast Guard experience qualifying him strongly— 
and then found himself challenged by a wet-nosed 
ensign at the recruiting office. 

Evans became disgusted in the exchange with the 
navy officer. He walked out, crossed the street, and 
once again joined the army. It was February 1942. He 
was assigned to the Port of Embarkation at Charleston, 
S.C. Because of his experience, he was posted as a pilot 
to bring navy ships into Charleston Harbor. Once he 
was in the ludicrous position of having to convince an 


N { ORE FROM A DESIRE to learn than for adventure, 


admiral that an army private could pilot an aircraft 
carrier into its berth. 

Larry Evans ended the war as a chief warrant officer. 
Upon discharge from the army in 1946, he returned to 
his old job as a business agent at Teamster Local 20. 
He remained there until retiring in 1969 with the ex- 
ception of recall to military service in the Korean War. 


NION REPRESENTATION, like any other work, can 

take its toll. It happened to Larry Evans in 

the late 1960’s. He began slowing down, feeling 
irritable, working less effectively. He knew something 
was wrong. 

Medical examination showed that the problem was 
in the thyroid gland. Evans underwent surgery. During 
convalescence, he decided it was time to retire from the 
hectic schedule that confronts business agents every day 
of their working lives. 

It was not long before Evans became restless with 
inactivity. Although he was nearly 64 years old, he 
resumed his part-time career as a rifle and pistol instruc- 
tor as well as coach of teams. He continued his volun- 
teer work at Camp Perry as a member of the National 
Rifle Association. 

Now that he was out of the forest of unionism and 
could see the trees, Larry Evans spotted some gaps. He 
became the driving force in establishing the Fremont, 
Ohio, Teamsters Retiree Club composed of retired mem- 
bers from Local 20. Since 1972, the club has responded 
to whatever need has appeared in the community or in 
Teamster affairs. 

Evans also became interested in political affairs of 
Ohio and the nation. For that reason, he saw to it that 
the bylaws of the Fremont club require each retiree to 
be a registered voter and also a member of DRIVE, the 
International Union’s political program. The Fremont 
retirees were among those who came to Washington, 
D.C., a couple of years ago to lobby Congress for a 
legislative view of the Teamsters Union. 

Larry Evans further has found time to serve as a 
volunteer delivering hot meals one day a week to some 
20 shut-in senior citizens in Fremont. The elderly folk 
are on special diets as out-patients of the Fremont 
Memorial Hospital. 

As if all this activity were not enough for a man now 
73 years old, Larry Evans carries a badge as a deputy 
sheriff for Sandusky County, Ohio. 


* * * 


EARS OF KEEPING BUSY as a Teamster representa- 

tive and as a good citizen have given Lawrence 

L. Evans some definite views about unionism and 
the affairs of men. 

“There’s none better than the Teamsters—I don’t 
care where you go,” says Evans who, incidentally, is 
very proud of his retiree work. “The reason is the 
Teamsters care for people and they serve people. They 
improve worker conditions.” 

Evans does not put it in words but he undoubtedly 
regrets that he will not be around forever to see the 
Teamsters Union grow as he expects. It is enough for 
him to define the method of growth in his way. 

“Teamsters are a special breed. They’re an inde- 
pendent bunch. They don’t back away from anybody. 
When they have something to justify, they go after it. 
Whatever it is.” 
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“Welcome to the Nation’s Capital and 
the headquarters of your International 
Union,” says a letter participants re- 
ceive when they arrive to attend the 
Teamsters’ workshop each session. 

So far, approximately 585 have 
taken advantage of the unique oppor- 
tunity to share in this Teamsters’ pro- 
gram. 

“The workshop allows you to look 
at our mutual priorities with a dif- 
ferent perspective. As you, your mem- 
bership and the International grow 
and prosper, we run the risk of losing 
sight of why. we are here and where 
we are going. Learning is a never- 
ending process and we have a chance 
to work together in producing better 
ways of representing our membership. 

“. . You have come to Washington 
D.C. for a week of concentrated dis- 
cussion, deliberation, listening and 
telling. You will find there are a vast 
number of services available to you 
through the International departments 
that will enable you to service your 
membership better.” 

With that invitation, each group of 
participants settles down to a week of 
hard work at headquarters. 

Participating in the latest Teamster 
workshop, held the week of Octo- 
ber 15, were 44 men and women from 
locals around the country. 

Guest speakers during the week in- 
cluded Sven Kraemer of the: Repub- 
lican Policy Committee, always a 
favorite with Teamsters in the work- 
shop classes, and Cong. Richard B. 
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Cheney (R-Wyo.). Cheney served as 


IN WASHINGTON, 


head of President Ford’s transition 
team after he took over the presidency, 
and was able to give participants an 
overview of White House operations 
as seen by an insider. 

The class included: Earl E. Brandt, 
business agent, Local 45, Great Falls, 
Mont.; J. D. Wright, secretary-trea- 
surer, Local 71, Charlotte, N.C.; Larry 
Wilson, business agent, Local 81, Port- 
land, Ore.; Business Agents Harry 
Rogers and Harold Taylor, Local 144, 
Terre Haute, Ind.; Helen Meyers, a 
business agent from Local 150, Sacra- 
mento, Calif., and Resinol Harris, a 
trustee from Local 202, Bronx, N.Y. 

Others were: Jack Lester, president, 
Local 206, Portland, Ore.; Claude 
Picard, vice president, Local 230, Don 
Mills, Ontario, Can.; Vincent Bruno, 
president, and Peter Dale, vice presi- 
dent, both of Local 253, New Orleans, 
La.; Thomas Goodwin, recording sec- 
retary, Local 317, Syracuse, N.Y.; 
Carl Bates, secretary-treasurer, and 
Ralph Hunt, business agent, both of 
Local 324, Salem, Ore.; Ross Tretick, 
a business agent from Local 351, Van- 
couver, B.C., Can., and Gary Thorn- 
ton, a business agent from Local 385, 
Orlando, Fla. 

Also participating were: Jim Bu- 
chanan, recording secretary, Local 
432, Oakland, Calif.; Frank Caspio, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 436, Cleve- 
land, Ohio; Gerald Allain, president, 
Local 446, Wausau, Wisc.; Whitman 
Evans, secretary-treasurer, Local 491, 
Uniontown, Pa.; Bernard T. Visnick, 
secretary-treasurer, Local 494, Quincy, 


AT THE TEAMSTER WORKSHOP 


Mass.; William O’Farrell, vice presi- 
dent, Local 500, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Claude Warren, vice president, and 
Ralph Saar, business agent, both of 
Local 554, Omaha, Neb.; and Local 
579 officers Leonard Schoonover, sec- 


retary-treasurer, and Gerald Page, 
president, from Janesville, Wisc. 


Other members of the large Team- 
ster class included: Joseph Ninivaggi, 
vice president, and Vic Siegel, business 
agent, both from Local 584, New 
York, N.Y.; George Ayers, Jr., vice 
president, Local 592, Richmond, Va.; 


Walt Hallenbarter, president, Local 
624, Novato, Calif.; Richard Silva, 
president, Local 683, San Diego, 


Calif.; Samuel Gallo, president, and 
Harold Azzaro, secretary-treasurer, 
both of Local 802, Long Island City, 
N.Y.; Rome Aloise, trustee, and Ray 
Blasquez, Jr., vice president, both from 
Local 853, Oakland, Calif., and Jerry 
Banning, president, Local 916, Spring- 
field, Ill. 


Rounding out the group were Team- 
sters: Gene Howard, secretary-trea- 
surer, and John Gilbert, vice president, 
both from Local 920, Beaumont, Tex.; 
Henry Braun, secretary-treasurer, and 
Tony Compo, president, both from 
Local 964, Cleveland, Ohio; Business 
Agent Douglas Pardiac from Local 
973, Montreal, Quebec, Can.; Jerome 
A. Streitz, recording secretary, Local 
974, Minneapolis, Minn.; Ray Barto- 
lotti, president, Local 1000, Stoney 
Creek, Ontario, Can., and Joanne 
Liberman from the Central Confer- 
ence in Chicago, Iil. 


ON ENERGY 


TEAMSTERS WANT 
ACTION .. . NOW! 
SURVEY REVEALS 


Nene ot our r olf il should be 
shipped out of the U S.A. a as 
it is now, if there is a shortage. 
.. If there is a shortage, wy 
didn’t our government do 
something about alternative 
sources in 1973 when we were 
supposed to be out of fuel — 
then? . . . Our government is 
pretty eak when the oil _ 
com nies of the United States 
Ht tt hem what to do.’ 


qT naw this coutty will oul 
itself out of this mess! It came 
out on top during the Depres- 
sion; it will again if we all get 
together and fight against all 
these high prices. I think there 
should be a freeze put on, or 
prices will be so high that 
people can’t afford them.’ 


When the International Union de- 
cided to run an Energy Survey in 
August’s International Teamster, it ap- 
parently struck an open nerve, be- 
cause the response has been tremen- 
dous. 

Complete survey results can be 
found on pages 16 and 17 of this issue, 
but from your replies, some conclu- 
sions can be drawn. 

First, Teamsters are concerned 
about and vitally interested in the 
energy crisis. Your responses (in many 
cases with accompanying letters, from 
which quotes here have been taken) 
indicate some very definite views about 
the situation and how to solve it. 
Teamsters everywhere are trying to 
make informed judgments on energy 
questions, because energy problems 
are beginning to intrude into every 
area of their lives. 

Secondly, you have become skep- 
tical about the statistics the govern- 
ment’s handing out, distrust “Big Oil,” 
and don’t know who to believe. 

Third, Teamsters along with other 
Americans are sick and tired of in- 
action, of what they see as the in- 
ability of Congress and the Admin- 
istration to come to grips with the 
problem and find answers, any an- 
swers, that will solve it and prevent 
another crisis from looming in sev- 
eral years’ time. 

Lastly, Teamsters are willing to do 
anything they can to assist in the ef- 


fort, if only someone would give them 
the answers—and if the oil companies 
would stop their greedy gouging long 
enough to convince Americans that 
the crisis is real, instead of some dia- 
bolically conceived corporate plot to 
exploit us. 

Surely, the corporate third quarter 
profit reports issued last month by 
the nation’s oil companies did little, 
if anything, to convince Americans 
that the crisis is real, understandably 
looking at the figures: 


EXXON: Up 118% over the same 
period last year 

ATLANTIC RICHFIELD: 
(ARCO) Up 45.3% 


CONOCO: Up 133% 

GULF: Up 97% 

STANDARD OIL OF INDIANA: 
(AMOCO) Up 49% 


Those are hard increases for Amer- 
icans to swallow, especially when they 
have faced long gasoline lines in many 
areas all summer, have been threat- 
ened with heating fuel shortages this 
winter, have been told to radically 
alter their lifestyles by conserving, and 
faced consistent federal inaction. 


As Teamsters General President 
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ON ENERGY 


Frank Fitzsimmons said in a speech 
recently: “I have concluded from this 
energy poll that the citizens of this 
country are concerned and are ready 
to do what is necessary to solve the 
energy mess, waiting only for the poli- 
ticians to get their heads screwed on 
right. 

“We inserted that two-page poll in 
our monthly magazine, including a 
series of 20 questions. It was neces- 
sary for the member to tear the ques- 
tionnaire pages out of the magazine, 
answer it, address an envelope, affix 
his own postage and carry the en- 
velope to the post office or mailbox to 
mail. 


“In spite of a rather cumbersome 
procedure, over 10,000 members took 
the time and effort to reply, many in- 
cluding individual comments. That 
tells us something—that Teamsters are 
ready to respond to reasonable and 
logical suggestions to deal with na- 
tional problems.” 


As the survey indicates, more than 
half of our membership believes a 
shortage does, in fact, exist, but read- 
ers were divided over the reasons be- 
hind it. 

Nearly two-thirds of those answer- 
ing the survey said the shortage could 
be blamed on a combination of rea- 
sons, although 27% blamed the oil 


companies alone, saying they had arti- 
ficially created it to drive up prices. 


danas as hell. nd we are, 
because we let them eet vey 


How can we scones giving 
the oil companies MORE 
power to wield over govern- 
ment and public alike, without 
accounting for their gigantic 
‘deals’ of the past? They truly 
have not proven that we can 
put our trust i in them for the 
future” 
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The fact that four out of five 
(81%) of the readers responding lis- 
tened to the President’s address on 
energy, shows that interest runs deep. 
But over half (54%) of the listeners 
rated the President’s energy program 
as either poor or of no value, while 
another 24% rated it only average. 


On a related question, how they 
feel about the President’s proposed 
$142 billion energy program, nearly 
two-thirds of those answering said 
we should spend whatever is necessary 
to get the job done. Only 33% felt 
that we are already spending too 
much for our nation’s energy pro- 
grams. 

The ranks weren’t as clearly divided 
on the question of how much sacri- 
fice Americans are willing to undergo. 
About 44% said the President’s pro- 
gram asked too much of them, while 
56% felt that the speech struck a fair 
balance for sacrifice or asked too little 
of them. 


The advisability of gas rationing 


was another tough question, with 
54% opposing giving the President 
authority to establish rationing, and 
46% in favor of it. The disparity 
grew when the question became ra- 
tioning or importing. There 58% op- 
posed using rationing as a form of 
conservation to lower our depend- 
ence on foreign powers, while 42% 
favored it. 

Interestingly, nearly 70% favored 
the use of adequate public transporta- 
tion, while only 10% of those re- 
sponding said they now ride in a car- 
pool. This seems to indicate not only 
that public transportation is inade- 
quate to Americans’ needs, but that 
innovative alternatives such as flexible 
work hours need to be implemented 
to make carpooling a popular option. 
We must solve such problems as these, 
to make public transportation or car- 
pooling viable alternatives to Amer- 
ican working men and women. 

Similarly, 62% of those queried 
said they would refuse to support a 
law to park cars one day a week to 
save fuel, while only about one-third 
(39%) were willing to leave the fam- 
ily vehicle behind to conserve. 

On buying bonds to help develop 
alternative fuels, Teamsters seemed 
pretty evenly divided, with 54% say- 


there is or vn a eee 
why didn’t they ration fuel t to 
start with; then we would all _ 
use less. Instead they raise 
the prices to levels we can’t 
afford. I own a mobile home, 
for which heating fuel this 
year will cost 88.9 cents. Last 
year, it cost 47.9 cents. The 
rich can afford such ripoffs. 
Many of us can’t.’ 


the burden aera” be placed 
on the people i in the middle— 


ing they would buy bonds to aid the 
effort, and 46% saying they wouldn’t 
be interested. 


On helping to finance high energy 
costs for the poor and the elderly, 
there was an overwhelming two-to-one 
(62%) vote against underwriting 
their fuel costs. Only 38% said the 
rest of the public should help sub- 
sidize the poor’s heat bills this win- 
ter. 

On another hotly contested national 
issue, Teamsters seemed pretty sure of 
their own minds. Overall, 78% said 
they favored the use of nuclear power 
for energy, although 51% of those in- 
sisted that safety was an essential pre- 
requisite to its use. Only 22% rejected 
nuclear capabilities out of hand. 

Two more related questions may 
not be very good omens for the Pres- 
ident. On one, Teamsters were asked 
who they blamed for the current en- 
ergy problems—the President, Con- 
gress or both. Nearly three-quarters 
placed the blame where they felt it 
belonged—on both the President and 
Congress, with only four percent say- 
ing the President alone was to blame. 


On a preceding question, however, 
when asked about whether they were 
optimistic about the nation’s future, 
41% replied, “Not Under Present 
Leadership,” while another 19% said 
“No.” Surprisingly only 41% truly felt 
the nation would bounce back yet 
again from this crisis. 

One optimistic note came with the 
questions on fuel efficiency of Amer- 
ican cars versus the import models. 
Respondents heartily supported 4-to-1 
(86%) the idea of making American 
manufacturers produce more fuel-effi- 
cient autos (with some Teamsters cit- 
ing special carburetors and engines 
already in existence as possible alter- 
natives for the automakers), while 
only 21% said they owned a foreign 
car for fuel efficiency—leaving the 
Teamsters to hope that the majority 
79% don’t own a foreign car at all, 
which is important to our ‘Buy Amer- 
ican’ union standpoint. 


is or will be an 
energy | st — in America 
ig as big money and 


windfall profits tax, but: says it’s 
not a tax on the American 
people. Where does he think 
the windfall profits come 
from—the gas pumps? The — 
consumers pay the price!’ 


Workers’ cynicism is beginning to 
show, as two questions—on exports 
and alternative energy sources—indi- 
cate. A full 88% of those questioned 
said we should increase export prices 
for American products to counter 
OPEC oil price increases. Neither is 
Big Oil in the public’s favor right 
now, with an overwhelming 91% of 
the Teamsters responding showing 
their displeasure by calling on com- 
peting industries to develop alterna- 
tive sources. Only 14% said Big Oil 
should be given this additional lever- 
age over our lives. 


WHAT’S IT ALL MEAN? 


What it comes down to is that 
Teamsters, as do other Americans, 
clearly see the need for a compre- 
hensive energy program in this coun- 
try. They are tired of waiting for pol- 
iticians and bureaucrats to do some- 
thing, however, and are tired of being 
tipped-off by greedy Big Oil. 

They are willing to sacrifice, and 
spend what it takes, and drive fuel- 
efficient American-made cars, and 
change their lifestyles—but only if 
they get straight answers and action 
from the government. 

There’s a disquiet in America, and 
it’s rippling through the ranks of work- 
ing men and women. They have had 
enough of inaction; they have seen 
where it’s leading our country. They 
want somebody to tell them what to 
do and form a cohesive plan for get- 
ting to where we want to be. 

American workers, Teamsters are 
saying, are more than willing to fol- 
low such a plan: they’re eager and 
ready. 


NOTE: As International Team- 
ster went to press, Congress had 
passed one portion of the Presi- 
dent’s energy program. A program 
of standby gasoline rationing pow- 
ers has already been signed into 
law. Legislation creating an En- 
ergy Mobilization Board to cut the 
redtape in this area was before the 
Senate. Two more measures—one 
instituting a windfall profits tax and 
the other an alternative fuels bill 
had passed the House and awaited 
Senate action. In late October, 
after seeing the latest corporate 
profit reports, Congress also quickly 
acted to reinstitute price controls 
on domestic oil and natural gas, 
just days after it had voted to un- 
leash them. 
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THE ENERGY CRUNCH. 


s| Are you convinced there is an energy shortage? 5 Do you think Carter’s energy proposals: 1K 
YES 45% NO 55% a. Call for too much sacrifice. 44% 
b. Strike a correct balance of sacrifice. 30% 
c. Should call for more sacrifice. 26% 
6 
Carter's proposal calls for authority to ration 


gasoline during a period of 20 percent shortage of 
supply. Do you believe he should have such 
authority? 


YES 46% NO 54% 


7 Would you favor immediate gasoline rationing | 
under present levels of supply as a method of 
lessening our dependence on imported oil? 


D If you are convinced an energy shortage exists, do 


you believe: YES 42% NO 58% 


a. It was artificially created by oil com- 


panies to drive up prices. 27% 
b. It exists because of government 

mishandling of existing supplies. 3% 
c. It exists because of government 

price controls. 2% 


d. It exists because government has 

done nothing to speed development 

of alternative sources of energy. 7% 
e. It exists because environmentalists 

hamper use of certain kinds ofenergy. 1% 
f. It exists because of two or more of 


the above. 60% 


3 Did you listen to President Carter's energy speech 
on July 15, 1979? 


YES 81% NO 20% 


If adequate public transportation were available to 
you, would you use it instead of your private 
automobile to get to and from work? 


YES 70% NO 31% 


Al, If you listened to this speech, do you rate his pro- 
posals as: 


9) Are you presently in a car pool to and from work? 


Excellent 4% Good 19% Average 24% 
Poor 24% Of No Value 30% 


YES 10% NO 90% 


NOTE: Some survey totals may not equal 100%. Respondents answered some questions with more than one reply and these are reflected in the totals. 
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|. . . SURVEY RESULTS 
ii ee ae 


1 5 The market for American-made cars is poor in 
relation to sales of foreign imports of compact 
autos. Do you believe American auto manufac- 
turers should be ordered to produce more fuel 
efficient autos which would match foreign car 

fuel efficiency? 


of energy—synthetic fuels—is to be financed by 
the sale of $5 billion in bonds in small denomina- 
tions. In a personal effort to solve the energy 
crisis, would you be willing to buy such bonds 
even though other investments would yield higher 
earnings? 


— 


| 


| YES27% NO22% 
! Only after safety is insured. 51% 


NO 15% 


YES 86% 
YES 46% NO 54% 


| 6 Do you own a foreign car because of its fuel 
efficiency? 


Tl Should nuclear energy be speeded along in 
development in view of recent emergence of 
safety problems in producing nuclear power? 


YES 21% NO 79% 


1 a Do you believe this nation should use price of 
products we export to OPEC nations as a weapon 
to force OPEC to reduce price of imported oil? 


a 
k 


YES 88% 


| Should alternative sources of energy be devel- 


oped by big oil companies or by competing 
industries? 


NO 13% 


Big Oil 14% Competing Industries 91% 


al G) Would you support a law requiring you to leave 
your automobile parked one day of the week? 


1 D In view of this country’s energy problems, are you 
optimistic about the nation’s future? 


YES 39% NO 62% 


YES 41% NO 19% 
Not under present leadership 


1 i) Who do you blame for the energy problems? 


The President 4% Congress22% Both74% 


Al The Carter energy program is estimated to cost 
$142 billion. How do you view this expenditure? 


20 Do you favor a plan whereby the poor are sub- 


About Right 4% TooMuch33% Too Little 2% sidized to help pay high energy costs? 


Spend what is necessary to solve the 
problem 62% 


YES 38% NO 62% 


_In our recent Energy Poll, 91 


percent of the respondents indi- =. ss 


cated that we need to pursue al- 
_ ternative sources of energy. The 
_ International Brotherhood of 
_ Teamsters is conducting studies 
that hopefully will lead to an en- 

ergy program that can be insti- 
__ tuted by the federal governmeni 

_to alleviate the high cost of en- 
_ergy and inflation that presenily 
are overburdening our member- 
ship and all American workers. 
Following is one approach pres- 
_ ently under study. 


With gasoline lines already on the 
increase again and the country 
preparing for a long winter siege with 
oil prices doubled over last year, we 
must consider alternative sources of 
energy. 

Why not Coal? It is our nation’s 
cheapest and most plentiful resource. 
While we have until now relied on 
Arab oil, the fact remains that six of 
our coal-producing states have twice 
the British thermal unit (BTU) reserve 
in coal that all the Arab nations 
combined have in oil. 


Btu 


Pennsylvania 
oo 


Oil reserves: 2122.8 quadrillion BTU’s 


These States Alone 
have coal reserves 
totaling TWICE 

the energy reserves 

of these Arab nations. 


Equivalent 


inited Arab Emirates 


Results from the International _ 
_ Teamster Energy Poll show that — 
Teamster families throughout the. 


- nation are concerned about the course : 


of our nation’s energy policy. 


The destiny of our policy has been _ 


in the hands of the Arab nations, who 
could bring our economy to a stand- 
still at will. It has been said on many — 
fronts that we are fast becoming a 
second-class nation. We must soon 
adopt some alternative energy plan 
or it will be too late for the recovery 
of economic growth of America. 

With commitment by our federal 
government, we could cut our present 
dependence on oil by 23 percent in 
the next four years, simply by 
switching appropriate oil-burning 
facilities to coal. 

This would greatly alleviate our 
present oil shortage problems, reduce 
imports by up to 4.3 million barrels 


a day, and ease the 
“oll products. a 
- Oil is basically a den cally 


transportable fuel which must be 
_ utilized for transportation and other 


uses where there are no reasonable 


_ substitutes. 
_ But today we are presently wasting 


our oil resources at alarming rates. 


_ Ten percent of our national oil 


consumption goes to generate 
electricity, while another 20 percent 
is utilized in industry. Coal can be 
substituted for most of this 
consumption. 

Utility consumption can be cut by 
8 percent, industrial consumption by 
12 percent, and residential and 
commercial consumption by 3 
percent. This adds up to 23 percent 
of our current national consumption 
that can be saved. Of this amount, 14 
percent could be saved through 


How we use our oil 


Residential/ Commercial 


7S] 16% 


Industrial 


Pe] 20% 


Transportation 


54% 


Utilities 


QB, 10% 


_ immediate conversion to coal in the 
__ next 18 months. Other conversions 


can be accomplished within the next 


five years. 


‘There are Gurce priorities { in 


converting big boilers to coal. Units 


that once burned coal and were — 
converted to oil can easily be - 


_converted back again. Units built to 


burn oil or gas could be converted 
permanently to coal. 

Units where space limitations or 
other factors forbid a full switch to 
coal can use a mixture of pulverized 
coal and oil which will cut oil 
consumption by as much as 50 
percent. (This coal-oil method is being 
used successfully in a number of 
European cities.) 

In the conversion of oil to coal, 
the environmental issue cannot be 
ignored. In using coal, environmental 
standards can be met through a 
variety of new pollution control 
techniques, including fluidized bed 
combustion, advanced scrubber and 
precipitator technology, solvent 
refining of coal; coal washing and 
blending; pelletized coke or coal oil. 

The key argument for use of coal 
is cost saving. Our oil imports have 
been a major cause of inflation, which 
can be curbed through conversion to 
coal. 

Consider these oil vs. coal cost 
comparisons: It takes 4 barrels of oil 
to provide the same heat as a ton of 
coal. The ton of coal costs about $30 
delivered to a major utility, compared 
to about $87 at current prices for 4 
barrels of oil. 

Conversion could also make 
possible large reductions in utility bills 
in areas served by oil-fired generating 
units. 

As the one resource abundantly 
available today in our country, coal 
could easily become the key to unlock 
the energy-inflation crisis that grips 
America in an uncompromising bind. 

There is no greater priority facing 
America today. Energy is at the heart 
of our economic chaos. Until suitable 
alternatives are adopted by our 
government, these problems will not go 
away. 
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Even During a Strike, Teamsters Come Through 


When negotiators bargaining for a new National Master Freight Agreement several months ago 
initiated a selective strike with a subsequent employer lockout to achieve their economic goals, 
union officials began working furiously behind the scenes to ensure that all essential supplies and 
shipments made it through the picket lines, earning in the process the gratitude of the federal gov- 
ernment, employer companies and state agencies 

In one instance, involving Teamster Local 992 of Hagerstown, Md., Teamsters actually became 
heroes, ferrying two trailers of dangerous phosphorus from a Ryder Truck Lines Pennsylvania 
terminal to Camp Hill, Va. for disposal under the U.S. Army’s direction—with the permission of 
International headquarters and local union officers. 

“I appreciate the cooperation of your office, as well as members of Local 992 and specifically, 
the road drivers Woods, Carder and Long, for their assistance in getting this highly dangerous 
shipment out of our yard into a safe place for disposal, Ryder Vice President Dennis R. Dessecker 
said later in a letter to Local 992 President Harrison Lushbaugh. 

Of the two other letters below, one expresses the EPA’s thanks for Local 992’s aid, and the other 
the Army’s gratitude for union assistance in moving defense priority shipments. Both typify the 
concern Teamsters showed for the nation’s needs, amid a tough bargaining situation. 


The accompanying story for Inter- 
national Teamster would have been 
another interesting piece about 
Teamster unselfishness and community 
involvement... until a recent story 
in the Washington Post newspaper 
revealed some interesting sidelights to 
the scenario that had heretofore been 
kept under wraps. 

They are events about which Local 
992 was apprised before it became 
involved, as was the International 
Union. They reveal that our members 
were more than just helpful; as dedi- 
cated professionals, they were willing 
to risk their lives to prevent a poten- 
tial crisis. 

According to the Post report, on 
April 5, as scientists in Pennsylvania 
worried about a possible core melt- 
down at the Three Mile Island nuclear 
power plant, some 65 miles away a 
group of state and federal officials 
huddled in a hotel room. On the back 
of a lunch menu, they charted out an 
evacuation plan for the city of 
Hagerstown, Md. 

The crisis in Hagerstown had noth- 
ing to do with nuclear power. But to 
the select few who knew about it, the 
situation in the Western Maryland 
city was worrisome. 

For several days, two trucks loaded 
with nearly 33,000 pounds of deadly, 
contaminated phosphorus sat parked 
near the Hagerstown airport, under- 
going uncontrollable chemical reac- 
tions that caused officials to describe 
the material as a “ticking time bomb.” 

“As they desperately sought a site 
to store or safely explode the phos- 
phorus, they also mapped the evacua- 
tion of the valley city of Hagerstown,” 
the Post reported. “With urgent 
appeals by Gov. Harry Hughes and 
White House intervention, an Army 
reservation south of Washington was 
finally secured as a disposal site.” 

Here, the Teamsters entered the 
picture. The Environmental Protection 
Agency, which was coordinating the 


move, desperately needed qualified 
professional drivers to ferry the haz- 
ardous shipment from Hagerstown to 
Fort A. P. Hill, Va.,. the selected 
disposal site nearly 162 miles away. 

Government representatives con- 
tacted Hagerstown Local 992 and 
reached Teamster Business Agent 
George Knight, who when informed 
of the urgent request, informed 
Harrison Lushbaugh, president of the 
Maryland local, and then contacted 
Washington, D.C. Teamster head- 
quarters. 

In the throes of a lockout strike and 
in the midst of delicate contract 
negotiations, the International Union 
was apprised of the urgency of the 
situation in Pennsylvania and approved 
the move through the picket lines at 
Ryder—stipulating only that the men 
involved must be told of the hazardous 
nature of the assignment. 

At that point, two brave volun- 
teers—Teamster Ryder road stewards 
George Woods and Jack Carder 
volunteered to drive the two tractor- 
trailers that would make the journey. 
Another tractor, driven by Allen Long, 
would serve as backup, should the 
others develop problems en route. 

Also accompanying the unusual 22- 
vehicle caravan would be a truck 
loaded with sand and a backhoe loaded 
onto a flatbed trailer. Contingency 
plans called for burying the load— 
tractor, trailer and cargo alike on the 
spot should a flash explosion occur. 

The convoy moved out in the quiet 
morning hours of April 6. As the 
caravan, its contents a well-kept secret, 
began the trip that would take it 
around Washington on the Capital 
Beltway, one of the most traveled 
routes around the Capital city, the 
lead driver remarked over his CB 
radio, “Hey, buddy, looks like we got 
us a convoy.” 

“It’s not a convoy,” his colleagues 
replied. “It’s a funeral procession.” 


The trek ended 314 hours later at 
the Army site south of Washington. 
There, over the next two weeks, 
drums of phosphorus were systemati- 
cally ignited in an unpopulated range 
—a final, dramatic eruption that 
sent starbursts over a 1.3 mile area. 

The behind-the-scenes details of 
the drama, revealed in the article but 
until now kept quiet—began unfolding 
in the early dawn of March 22 when 
a trailer owned by Ryder Truck Lines 
caught fire in Gettysburg, Pa. It held 
89 drums of white phosphorus, each 
containing 410 pounds of the sub- 
stance. It was being shipped from 
Mobil Chemicals’ Electrophos subsid- 
iary in Pierce, Fla., to a buyer in 
West Chester, Pa. 

Phosphorus is often used in highway 
flares and in fertilizer. 

“The accident near the center of 
Gettysburg scorched a Civil War 
monument and injured 80 people, 
including seven firemen and the truck 
driver. As the truck was unloaded the 
next day, it exploded again, injuring 
several more people,” the Post 
reported. 

The 30-gallon drums, it seems, had 
been hermetically sealed to exclude 
oxygen that could ignite the chemical. 
The Gettysburg fire, however, had 
charred and damaged the seals. To 
prevent an explosion, the drums were 
placed in large 55-gallon containers 
and then covered with water. 

Repackaging of the phosphorus was 
carried out from March 26 to March 
28. The use of the larger drums 
required two trucks to haul the same 
38,000 pounds. 

Headed back to Florida, the 
phosphorus-hauling trucks detoured 
to the Ryder Truck terminal just north 
of Hagerstown when one driver 
“became aware that the barrels were 
distended,” Thomas Jorling, then an 
assistant administrator at EPA,said. 

The trucks then sat at the terminal 
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for almost a week while officials of 
Ryder and Mobil Chemical argued 
over who was responsible for the 
contents—a dispute now a matter of 
litigation involving the companies and 
citizens of Gettysburg, the Post noted. 

Maryland environmental employees 
conducted a preliminary analysis of 
the phosphorus, then called in EPA 
on April 4. Almost immediately, Tom 
Massey, EPA’s “on-scene federal co- 
ordinator,” assembled a team of 76 
specialists. 

“All the king’s horses and all the 
king’s men were brought together on 
this job,” he said. 

The EPA’s assessment confirmed 
the worst. The “water over-packing” 
in the drums was interacting with the 
phosphorus to form phosphoric acid, 
which in turn was reacting with the 
metal of the drums to form hydrogen 
gas and phosphene gas. 

By this time, the nation’s attention 
was riveted to the event at the nuclear 
power plan in Pennsylvania. Few 
realized that the drama unfolding in 
Hagerstown also posed a grave 
danger. 

“An explosion was possible, also 
release of phosphene gas,” said James 
L. Hearn ITI, Maryland’s environ- 
tal enforcement official on the scene. 

“There was a risk in moving it, but 
a greater risk in letting it stay there,” 
said Massey in late October. “We 
couldn’t even walk near the drums for 
fear of pressure on the hydrogen or 
phosphene gas.” 

While mapping out a 10-mile evac- 
uation plan, Massey and others had 
to find a site and, in the midst of a 
nationwide Teamsters strike, people to 
drive the trucks. 

Local 992 after obtaining authoriza- 
tion from IBT headquarters agreed to 
provide drivers, at no charge, but 
parts of the bureaucracy proved less 
cooperative. Massey declared the crisis 
imminent enough to make federal 
funds available, but where to truck 
the phosphorus was up to others. 

No approved private sites were 
available for the chemicals. The De- 
fense Department had sites but was 
reluctant to let them “become the 
dumping grounds for these types of 
programs,” EPA’s Jorling said. 

“We and the governor of Maryland 
then embarked on an effort to get the 
White House to influence the Defense 
Department,” he said. “It took better 
than part of a day and evening.” 

With White House intervention, the 
military agreed to provide the A.P. 
Hill site if EPA assumed the liability, 
the expense and the general super- 
vision. EPA was ready to move. 

The convoy assembled shortly after 
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midnight April 6 with five trucks, 

sand trucks, two trucks carrying the 
phosphorus and a third in case one of 
the two broke down. They drove at 
night, Massey said, in part because 
they feared the heat of the sun could 
affect the cargo. 

“We went interstate for continuity 
of motion,” Massey said. “We 
didn’t want to stop, herky-jerky.” 
There were no sirens. “How did I 
do it? Very quietly.” 

If the phosphorus had ignited on 
the Capital Beltway, Massey said, 
phosphorus fallout would have rained 
on parts of Washington. “My God, 
I’m telling vou, I was scared,” he said. 

Also in the convoy were Army 
explosives disposal experts and eight 
employes of an Ohio firm who were 
dressed in space age-looking suits, in 
the event anything happened, to 
clean up or control the situation. 

The convoy arrived at its 
destination south of Washington as 
dawn was breaking. Over the next 
12 days, each drum was moved 
individually onto an artillery range 
where, Massey said, “Thank God, 
we blew off 89 drums without 
incident.” 

For the Teamsters, this was 
another instance of just trying to 
help out. Local 992 officials made 
their letter telling of their involvement 
so low-key, in fact, that International 
Teamster didn’t find out the true 


ramifications or any of the startling 
details behind the move until after 
the Post article broke in late October. 

The government, however, was 
quick to praise Local 992, its officers 
and business agents (as the 
accompanying letters show) and 
especially the three drivers who 
risked their lives to move it. 

Transportation of hazardous 
substances does take place 
occasionally on our nation’s highways, 
a fact that is disconcerting to some. 

But when a tricky situation is 
involved, it’s nice to know that the 
government turns to the experts— 
Teamsters who as professional drivers 
are the most qualified to ensure 
that the cargo gets there safely. The 
fact that Teamsters do the job better 
and get the goods there safely has 
and remains one of our principal 
arguments in favor of a regulated 
trucking industry. 

When contacted in late October, 
EPA officials again expressed the 
tremendous gratitude felt for the 
Teamsers’ efforts. “Your people really 
helped us out with that one,” said 
one EPA Area Three official. 

The International Union and 
brother and sister Teamsters 
are especially proud of the three 
Pennsylvania brothers who proved 
again that Teamsters are number one 
because they’re the best (and the 
bravest)! 


SAFETY AND HEALTH IS EVERYONE’S LEGITIMATE DEMAND 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters—Department of Safety and Health 


WE'RE TENACIOUS ABOUT TRUCKING 


Advances in truck safety take place in 
many ways. Some occur through gov- 
ernmental rulemaking, some through 
contract negotiation, still others come 
as a result of legislation. Often a com- 
bination of these processes is neces- 
sary to obtain the desired result. 

Each item listed in the above dia- 
gram represents an important safety 
and health issue in the trucking in- 
dustry. And on every one of them, 
the Teamsters have had substantial 
input. 

Some rulemakings (the rule on ade- 
quate steps and handholds for exam- 
ple) were begun as a response to an 
IBT Safety and Health Department 
proposal. Other standards (such as the 


Trailer Height Markings 
Sleeper Berth Dimensions* 
Overall Ride Quality 
Toxic Gases in Cab 


Ambient Temperature 


Rearview Mirrors 
Cab Dimensions* 


Bumper Requirements 


proposal to allow the use of non- 
metallic fuel tanks, were proposed to 
the government by the industry, only 
to meet stiff IBT opposition, and even- 
tual failure. 

The notations in color point out 
National Master Freight Agreement 
contract clauses which affect driver 
safety and health. Often a Teamster 
contract provision will set the lead for 
the government to follow. For exam- 
ple. the National Master Freight 
Agreement requires that a copy of the 
previous driver’s post-trip inspection 
report be made available to the next 
driver. The Bureau of Motor Carrier 
Safety recently issued a rule (Jnter- 
national Teamster, August, 1979) 
which will require that a copy of this 


report be carried on the power unit, 
effective December 31, 1979. 

Not all the items listed are final 
rules. “Overall Ride Quality” for 
example, represents a long-term De- 
partment of Transportation study on 
ways to improve the ride of heavy 
trucks. The Truck Ride Survey, which 
appeared in the January, 1979 issue 
of International Teamster, is an im- 
portant component of this study. 

Membership response such as that 
in the survey makes up a vital part 
of all Teamster comments. Members 
are invited to make their opinions 
known on all rulemakings, and the 
SHIELD section can be relied on to 
provide necessary information. 


OTHER TEAMSTER ACTIVITY 
@ Drivers’ Written Exams 
@ Tachographs 
@ Log Requirements 
@ Hours of Service 
® Medical Disqualification 
@ Inspection and Maintenance 


@ Unsafe Speed Control 

@ Unsafe Carrier Practices 

@ Vehicle Integrity 

@ Post Trip Inspection Reports 

@ Right to Refuse Unsafe Equipment 


Marker Lights 


“Cab-under" Design (\ 


eT 
\. 


Front Shock Absorbers* 


Steering Tire Loads 


Steps & Handholds 


Speedometers/Tachometers 
Air Ride Seats 


Air Conditioning 


Heaters & Defrosters 


Tire Chains 
Air Brake Systems 


Rear End Underride 


Tire Quality 


Multi-piece Rims 


Right to Refuse Overweight 


Improved Brakes 
Overloaded or Underinflated tires 


Use of Non-metallic tanks 


Trailer Brake Hand Valves* 


Placement of Fuel Tanks* 


Length Laws 
Weight Laws 


National Master Freight Agreement provision 
Governmental Rulemaking,completed or in progress 


*Under review by National Master Freight Joint Committee 
report due April 1, 1980 
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The current whipping-boy of indus- 
try is regulation, with corporate giants 
often pointing to governmental rules 
as the cause of all their problems. 
Safety and health standards and con- 
sumer protection regulations are cer- 
tainly no exceptions to these attacks. 
In a recent speech before a con- 
sumer symposium, R. David Little, a 
member of the Consumer Product 
Safety Commission, discussed the cost- 
benefit relationship of such regula- 
tions. Mr. Little noted that while the 
costs of a safety or health regulation 
can often be accurately measured in 
dollars and cents, the benefits are not 
so easily accounted. A few examples 
illustrate this point: 
—In the regulated product groups, 
safety packaging requirements have 
produced a 40 percent drop in in- 


SOME REGULATIONS PAY OFF 


gestions of poisons by children over 
a four-year period. There are chil- 
dren who would not be alive today 
but for those regulations. 

—Since the safety standard for cribs 
became effective in i974, crib 
deaths by strangulation have fallen 
by half and injuries by 45 percent. 

—According to the GAO (General 
Accounting Office), 28,000 lives 
were saved between 1966 and 1974 
because of federal motor vehicle 
safety regulations. The same GAO 
report showed that in the one state 
where a detailed analysis was con- 
ducted, there was also a substantial 
reduction in the frequency and se- 
verity of injuries. With auto acci- 
dents the number one cause of para- 
plegia in the United States, these 
figures are significant. The Shriners 
Burn Institute in Boston reported 


that in 1971—prior to the children’s 

sleepwear standards—34 percent of 

their flame burn injuries involved 
sleepwear. In 1977 the figure was 
zero. 

Along with these examples go the 
long-term benefits of safety and health 
protections. The most obvious of these 
are safeguards against occupational 
cancer. The fruits of cancer regula- 
tions put into effect today won’t ap- 
pear for many years, and even then, 
the important statistic will be the num- 
ber of people who didn’t contract can- 
cer, thanks to these regulations. 

So the next time someone argucs 
about the “high cost” and “limited 
benefits” of safety and health regula- 
tions, ask him what he thinks about 
the statistics above. Perhaps he never 
really realized what the beneiits were. 


OSHA: IT’S WORKING! 
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Has the Occupational Safety and 
Health Administration been effective 
in protecting American workers? 

Statistical information answering 
this question is difficult to gather, and 
often inaccurate and contradictory. 
However, some evidence of OSHA’s 
impact does exist. 


The accompanying chart shows the 
percentage change in employer-re- 
ported injuries per 100 workers, 1972- 
1977. The figures are by no means 
exhaustive, because many small em- 
ployers are exempted from OSHA’s 
recordkeeping requirements. How- 


ever, the dominant trend shows a re- 
duction in workplace injuries, docu- 
menting that OSHA efforts have re- 
sulted in safer workplaces. Firm, fair, 
effective administration at OSHA, 
coupled with the help of labor, should 
help this trend continue. 
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“ACTIVE 
IBT 
LOCALS 
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PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 


They're All Smiles Over 
Member's $700 Pension 


It isn’t every day you get to make 

a Teamster as happy as retiree 
Morris Spatz is here. Spatz (second 
from right) who will be 70 this 
Christmas, retired last month after 
39 years with Service Transportation, 
and is shown receiving his first 
pension check—for $700—the largest 
ever awarded by the Pennsylvania 
local. Here he’s being congratulated 
by, from left: Local 107 Secretary- 
Treasurer Kenny Moore, Steward 
John McFadden, Local! 107 President 
Joe Cimino and Local 107 Business 
Agent Jack Kennedy. 


BUFFALO, NEW YORK 


These Teamster Retirees 
Are Still On-the-Go 


Deciding that their local union was 
still where the action is, retirees 


from Teamster Local 558 in Buffalo, 
N.Y. decided almost two years ago, 
in April, 1978, to form a retirees’ 
chapter made up of area Teamsters. 

Today, the group is active and 
involved in many areas, including 
monthly fund-raising efforts that have 
made many recreational activities 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 


Teamster Protection Nets 


Local 191 Member $9,000 


Teamster Frank Minto (center) is 
$9,000 richer, thanks to recent action 
by Teamster Local 191 and a favor- 
able arbitrator's decision. After Min- 
to was unjustly fired, the Conn. local 
went to bat for him and managed 
to negotiate the backpay award he’s 
seen receiving here from Local 191 
Business Agents Joseph M. Roberto 
(left) and Anthony J. Rosetti (right). 


available to retirees and_ their 
spouses. 

Most recent of these was a bus 
trip to Utica, New York, attended by 
more than 44 retirees, spouses and 
friends. 

The group, which also assists with 
local union matters as requested, 
now meets once a month at Local 
558’s union hall. Officers include 
President Al Sweeney, Vice Presi- 
dent Russell Sedita, Treasurer Casey 
Murzynowski and Recording Secre- 
tary Harlo Hutchinson. They report 
that membership in the group is on 
the rise and new, upcoming activities 
are always being planned. 

The retirees also report that they 
have received wholehearted support 
from Local 558’s Secretary-Treasurer 
Theodore Graczyk and other local 
union officers. 

Local 558’s retirees, still proud to 
be Teamsters, here board a bus, 
bound for an outing in Utica, 
New York. 
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ACTIVE 
IBT 
LOCALS 


BRIDGEPORT, CONNECTICUT 
Seminar Supplements 
Sikorsky Stewards’ Savvy 


With union membership at Sikorsky 
Aircraft up by more than 2,000 to 
5,500 Teamsters within the past year, 
Local 1150 of Bridgeport, Conn. de- 
cided recently that stewards at the 
company might welcome some hints 
on better representation techniques 
to help them service the union’s new 
members. 

Sikorsky is one of the nation’s 
largest manufacturers of helicopters 
and Teamsters are involved in every 
phase of the production process, all 
geared to getting the whirlybirds off 
the designer’s blueprints and into 
the air. 

Sixty stewards from five plants 
participated in the program, attend- 
ing two-hour weekly training sessions 
over an eight-week period. 

Topics for the program, formulated 
by Local 1150 Secretary-Treasurer 
James Castelot and University of 
Connecticut Labor Department Pro- 
fessor James Steward, included the 
history of the labor movement, griev- 
ance procedures, health and safety 
in the workplace and organizing, 
among others. 

At its conclusion, 


participants 


CENTRAL CONFERENCE 
Teamsters Winning Big 
In the Midwest 


SOME 700 production and mainte- 
nance employees of a leather goods 
manufacturing company voted over- 
whelmingly for Teamster Local 574 
in Cape Girardeau, Mo., recently. 


Donald Hurst, secretary-treasurer 
of the union, said the employees of 
Prince Gardner Co., at St. Mary’s, 


agreed that the program had been a 
success, giving each of them a lot 
more knowledge about how to pro- 
tect their members from day-to-day. 
Castelot added that he hopes the 
course will be just the first of many, 
and that he plans to schedule an- 
other this winter. 


Mo., balloted 423 to 225 in favor of 
the union. 

Hurst said the election victory was 
gained despite bitter opposition from 
management and was made possible 
largely through the spirit of the in- 
plant committee and other volunteers 
who helped the Local 574 organiz- 
ers. In addition, two representatives 
of Teamster Local 688 in St. Louis, 
Mo., also gave assistance. 

In other National Labor Relations 
Board representation election vic- 
tories recently: 


At top, Sikorsky stewards from the 
night shift meet with Local 1150 
Secretary-Treasurer James Castelot 
(far left) and Professor James 
Steward (far right). 


Above, stewards and executive 
board members from the day shift. 


e Truck drivers employed by the 
Southeastern Michigan chapter of 
the American Red Cross in Detroit, 
Mich., voted unanimously for Team- 
ster Local 337, according to IBT 
Vice President Robert Holmes, presi- 
dent of the local union. 

e Drivers, helpers and packers 
employed by Merchants Transfer & 
Warehouse Co., Inc., in Little Rock, 
Ark., voted overwhelmingly for Team- 
ster Local 878, according to A. H. 
Allen, Local 878 assistant business 
agent. 


AKRON, OHIO 
Truck Driving’s 
Hard on Spouses, Too 


Trucking. It’s not just hard on the 
drivers! A lot of Teamsters out there 
drive the highways for a living, but 
most of us don’t often think of the 
wives and husbands and _ families 
they leave at home when they take 
their rigs out. 

The life of a truck driver, with its 
erratic hours, hazardous weather and 
road conditions, discourteous motor- 
ists who think drivers can stop a 
40-foot rig on a dime, and a host of 
other headaches, weigh heavily on 
the minds of those left behind, too. 

One Teamster’s wife, Mrs. Harold 
Schlayer of Seville, Ohio has been 
married for 33 years, and for 30 of 
them, has shared her husband with 
the highways he’s had to travel as 
a member of Local 24 and a driver 
for Motor Freight Express. 

A couple of months back, 58-year- 
old Harold Schlayer left MFX’s Akron 
terminal for his final run prior to 
retirement. Mrs. Schlayer recently 
took the time to tell I/nternational 


Teamster how much her husband 
“cared” for his company all those 
years, and what it’s like to be the 
wife of a road driver. 

Not only is a driver responsible 
for the safe delivery of his freight 
and the safe arrival of his equipment 
but he is also responsible for the 
safety of others on the road—others 
who signal to turn left and then turn 
right; others who pass a tractor- 
trailer and then pull directly in front 
of him; others who pull off to the 
side of the road, open their door, 
and jump out in front of a trailer 
coming down the highway; others 
who exceed the speed limits, she 
pointed out. 

It isn’t that Harold Schlayer is 
lucky or that he carries a rabbit’s 
foot (he doesn’t) or that he is the 
subject of a miracle—nine years’ 
safe driving comes from years of 
experience, and Harold Schlayer has 
it. He double-checks his equipment, 
carries extra tools, and generally 
puts his best foot forward. He does 
what it takes to get the job done, and 
he cares. 

Mrs. Schlayer cares too, she says. 
For over 30 years, she has taken his 
phone calls in the middle of the 


SPRINGFIELD, ILLINOIS 
Hard Bargaining Gets 
Highway Workers a Contract 


Teamster Joint Council 65 and the 
Illinois Conference of Teamsters 
carried out a first-of-its-kind feat 
recently by successfully concluding 
negotiations for the first three-year 
contract ever negotiated with the 
State of Illinois. 

The pact, which has been over- 
whelmingly endorsed by the 
Teamster membership involved, 
covers state highway workers in all 
affiliated local unions within the 
Conference’s jurisdiction. 

Shown here penning their approval 
to the new bargaining agreement 
are, standing, left to right: Jerry 
Banning, president of Teamster Local 
916, Springfield, Ill.; Garry Sullivan, 
executive assistant to the President, 
Illinois Conference and J.C. 65; 
and Tim Reardon, labor relations 
counsel, State of Illinois. Seated: 
Bill Bounds, president, Illinois 
Conference and J.C. 65, and Pete 
Vallone, chief negotiator, State of 
Illinois. 


night, prepared his meals at all hours, 
and raised three sons alone while he 
spent most of his time on the road. 
Yet, all in all, Mrs. Schlayer feels 
that all of the sacrifice and worry 
has been worth it. Her husband’s 
job as a road driver has afforded 
them a good life—paid their bills, 
put meals on the table, and allowed 
them to provide those ‘special 
things” for their seven grandchildren. 

Now, the Schlayers look forward to 
Mr. Schlayer’s retirement, which will 
be eased considerably by his Team- 
ster pension. They look forward to 
spending time with their three mar- 
ried sons, and their grandchildren. 
Mrs. Schlayer feels that after 30 
years behind the wheel, her husband 
is ready to spend time working on 
their home, working in the garden 
and vineyard, and taking a real vaca- 
tion—vacations that were previously 
spent catching up on jobs that were 
left while he was on the road. 

So when you’re out for a Sunday 
drive and you pass a big, beautiful 
tractor-trailer, remember what it’s 
like to be a road driver or part of 
his family . . . drive defensively and 
remind yourself of what they’re giv- 
ing up to get your goods to you. 
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KANSAS CITY, MISSOURI 


Retiree Gives Buddies A 
Taste of the Good Life 


When: Robert Schleininger, former 
president of Local 838, came out 

of retirement for a visit to his local 
union recently, he arrived bearing 
gifts—12 cans of fish that were 

the entree at a fish fry in his honor 
at the local union hall. Elmer Mills, 
Jr., president of Local 838, tells us 
the fish made great eating, and the 
longtime Teamster is really enjoying 
retirement, but that he misses all 
his Teamster friends, many of whom 
he got to see during the get-together. 


MICHIGAN CITY, INDIANA 


He Recalls the Old 
Times Of Struggle 


James G. Stalbaum, a retired 
Teamsters Union member, had his 
memory jogged by the retiree 
story, ‘Activist John,” in the Au- 
gust issue of the /nternational 
Teamsters and wrote the following 
letter to the IBT: 

“Yesterday, Sunday, August 
19th, after church and dinner, |! 
sat down on the living room couch 
and picked up my Teamster mag- 
azine for August. | started paging 
through it when | saw the drawing 
of the mounted police charging a 
man ... and thought it might be 
an interesting story. 

“To my surprise, as | read in 
the second paragraph, there was 
the name, ‘Federal Screw Works.’ 

“It all came to me in a flash so 
real: | was the committee chair- 
man and chief shop steward for 


our unit in the UAW local union at 
Federal Screw at the time. 

“1 don’t know if | ever met John 
White or not in those hectic days. 
| met so many men and women in 
those times that it is impossible to 
remember them all. On that bloody 
day, | somehow escaped Pickert’s 
goons. 

“After one strike (at Federal 
Screw Works) was settled, one 
day | went to help the workers on 
their picket line at American Brass 
Co. On that day, | wasn’t so lucky. 
It seems as though | can still feel 
those blows on my backside as 
we all tried to get out of the reach 
of the police. 

“In 1942, my family and | moved 
to Indiana. In 1952, | went to work 
for a fabricating company in Mich- 
igan City, Ind., becoming a mem- 
ber of Teamster Local 298 from 
which | am now retired. .. .” 

Fraternally, 
s/ James G. Stalbaum 
Michigan Clty, Ind. 


LEXINGTON, KENTUCKY 


Teamster’s All Smiles 
Over Backpay Award 


Gene Arnold, a member of Local 
651 and driver for Harrod-Carter 
Concrete, is back at work with 
$2,700 in backpay after being unjustly 
discharged by his company. His 
Kentucky local took his case to 
arbitration where he was reinstated 
with backpay and full seniority 
rights. Shown presenting Arnold 
(center) with his backpay award are 
Assistant Business Agent Ken Stacy 
(left) and Local 651 President 

Ken Silvers. 


NEW ORLEANS, LOUISIANA 


21 Go Teamsters; 
Union Backs Them Up 


Local 270 in New Orleans, La., has 
won a four-year battle to protect the 
integrity of a bargaining unit won in 
December, 1975. 

The victory came in a decision 
handed down by an administrative 
law judge for the National Labor Re- 
lations Board on September 29, 1979. 

It all began when Local 270 was 
certified as bargaining agent for 21 
hemodialysis technicians at Bio 
Medical Applications of New Orleans, 
the Greater New Orleans Artificial 


Robert Thomas (center) receives 
backpay award of $13,208 from 
Local 19 President Marvin Schlinke. 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 


Local 515’s Organizing Efforts 
Are Steaming Right Along 


The Chattanooga choo-choo couldn’t 
steam along any faster than Team- 
ster Local 515, which in the past 
two months has piled up an impres- 
sive number of organizing wins. 
Among the victories compiled by 
the Teamsters’ affiliate were those 
at: Merico Bakeries (80 road drivers 
in unit); Siskin Steel (250); Ralph 
Rogers Co. quarry operation (25); 
Herman Brothers bulk cement haulers 


Kidney Center. Those employees had 
voted for Local 270 on December 
19, 1975. 

Following no progress at the bar- 
gaining table, Local 270 set up a 
picket line and 10 workers joined the 
strike. When there was some ques- 
tion over the strike notice sent the 
company by the union, union officials 
told the workers to report for work. 

When they went to their jobs, they 
were told they had been replaced; 
that their work was being performed 
by workers who had stayed on the 
job. 

It was then that Local 270 filed 
charges with the NLRB. 

On September 29, 1979, the ad- 
ministrative law judge handed down 
his decision declaring that the com- 


Looking on is Local 19 Business 
Agent Danny Hempel. 


pany had violated federal labor law 
by discharging the 10 employees for 
union activity and for not putting 
them back to work when they re- 
ported for their jobs. 


The company has been ordered 
to make the employees whole for 
any loss of earnings which they may 
have suffered by virtue of the dis- 
crimination against them by paying 
them an amount equal to what they 
would have earned from the date of 
discharge to the date they are offered 
reinstatement. 

The Local 270 members involved 
are: Theresa J. Buggage, Ella May 
Veal, Colis Allen Dever, Charles 
Henry, Jr., Lois Dunston, Louis Huth, 
Gussie Calhoun, Linda Weppner, 
Carol Smith and Ali Gumuser. 


GRAPEVINE, TEXAS 


Local 19 Helps 


Teamster Regain Job 


A member of Local 19 is back on the 
job with full seniority and no loss of 
benefits and a backpay award of 
$13,208 in his pocket. 

Robert Thomas was a computer 
operator at Braniff headquarters. He 
and two other employees were clas- 
sified as computer operators and 
became members of Local 19’s bar- 
gaining unit at Braniff. Then the 
company notified Thomas that he 
was terminated as he had not satis- 
factorily completed a_ probationary 
period. 

The union contended successfully 
in arbitration that Thomas was not 
obligated to a probationary period 
as he was not a new-hire. 

The arbitration award granted 
Thomas full backpay, full seniority 
and no loss of benefits. 


(25); Business Cards Co. (70); G.A.F. 
maintenance force (6 in unit); Vol- 
State Chemical Co. production work- 
ers and drivers (10 in unit); W. R. 
Grace Chemical Co. (30); and Morri- 
son-Knudsen Co. Contractor, 15 sur- 
veyors in the unit. 


Bobby Logan (above), president of 
Local 515, says the local union’s 
organizers are committed to making 
inroads among non-union forces 
in the right-to-work South, and this 
is just the beginning of their efforts 
in the area. 
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PORTLAND, OREGON 
Sometimes It Pays 
To Make Waves! 


Teamster Local 305 member Robert 
U'Ren is many bucks richer now, 
thanks to the efforts of his local 
union. Here he receives a check 
from Business Representative Gene 
Allison (right), as his share of 
$12,000 collected for nine members 
from Arden Farms after a vacation 
pay dispute was successfully 
pursued by Local 305. 
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MEDFORD, OREGON 
Longtime Teamster Loves 
Those Pension Benefits 


A happy new retiree is Local 962 
member Lamont Bankhead (right), 
shown here receiving his first pension 
check from Secretary-Treasurer 
Cliff Cooper. The Teamster spent 
more than 31 years as a line driver 
for Consolidated Freight in Medford, 
Ore., prior to his retirement. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Pension Check Really Eases 
The Step Into Retirement 


Lee McDowell (center), a forty-year 
Teamster veteran, received an added 
surprise at the retirement party his 
coworkers threw for him on his last 
day of work at Superior Fast Freight. 
Here he’s receiving his first pension 
check at the party from Local 162 
President Cal Rogers (left) and 
Business Agent Tom Gawlista. The 
McDowell clan has really made 
unionism a family affair. Lee’s 
brother John retired last year from 
Teamster Local 600 in St. Louis after 
a 40-year career. Another brother 
Kelley will retire next year, and a 
third brother, Kenneth, will retire 

in two years, the latter two after 
putting in 25 years each with the 
Mo. Teamster local. 


WENATCHEE, WASHINGTON 


Interesting Avocation 
Brings Teamster to D.C. 


A Teamster Local 148 business agent 
from Wenatchee, Wash., has par- 
layed a hobby into a life membership 
in the James Smithson Society, the 
highest order of membership in the 
Smithsonian Associates of the Smith- 
sonian Institution in Washington, D.C. 

Lewis Leininger learned how one 
avocation can turn into another when 
his family gave him a metal detector. 
He set out looking for buried treas- 
ure, but all he found were bottle 
caps. 

During one search, Leininger came 
upon the end of an old wooden ship- 
ping crate which he ignored, but 
returned later to collect. Thus, he 
was Off on a new hobby. 

The box ends, one going back as 
far as 1890, now total over 700 and 
are in the hands of the Smithsonian 
Institution where they will be fea- 
tured in a food exhibit in 1980. The 
1890 box end is part of a complete 
cracker box of the Henry Wanklein 
Company of Roxborough, Penna. 

Various estimates of the worth of 
Leininger’s collection run as high as 
$75,000. He decided to donate the 
collection to the Smithsonian when 
it appeared that the collection would 
be broken up among family mem- 
bers. The Smithsonian describes the 
collection as “including varieties of 
fruit, fish, beverages and processed 
food crates, and presents an inter- 
esting history of this form of adver- 
tising.” 


In late September, Leininger jour- 
neyed to Washington, D.C., for cere- 
monies which included a reception 
at the home of Vice President Walter 
Mondale, and a banquet at which he 
and 59 others making like contribu- 
tions were presented with medals. 
U.S. Supreme Court Chief Justice 
Warren Burger, chancellor of the 
Institution, presided at the cere- 
monies. 

Leininger also visited International 


Union headquarters while in Wash- 
ington, D.C., and explained his 
collection and visited with Teamster 
General Secretary-Treasurer Ray 
Schoessling. 


Teamster General Secretary- 
Treasurer Ray Schoessling examines 
part of the collection of old box 
ends which Local 148 Business 
Agent Lewis Leininger has donated 
to the Smithsonian Institution. 


OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


$55,000 Backpay 
For Local 70 Man 


Teamster Local 70 of Oakland, 
Calif., recently won the largest arbi- 
tration award for an individual in the 
union's history with Claudell Roberts 
an 8-year employee of Safeway, 
receiving about $55,000 in backpay. 
It took two years for the local 
union to pursue the case to its suc- 
cessful conclusion. Roberts was the 
victim of an improper discharge. 
Roberts (seated) reads the arbi- 
tration award and admires the check 
as Ed Painter (left) and Jim Muniz 
(right), business agent and president 
respectively, look on. The officers 
handled the case on Roberts’ behalf. 
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The poor pay more. They pay more 
in supermarkets, drug stores, lend- 
ing institutions and at car dealers 
because of the growing blight of 
illiteracy. 


EADING comprehension and 

math skill levels among Ameri- 
can schoolchildren continue to drop 
at an alarming rate. Each year, thou- 
sands of students are processed 
through high schools across the 
country without having learned the 
three R’s. Add to this the millions of 
adults who are functionally _ illit- 
erate, and American society is 
faced with a growing crisis. 

Even relatively minor reading and 
math difficulties can hamper people 
as consumers. When confronted 
with labels, instructions, product 
packaging and other information, a 
person unable to read with skill 
cannot properly make consumer 
decisions. Legal documents such as 
contracts and insurance policies, 
trying as they are, can be impossi- 
ble to decipher by the incompe- 
tent reader. Further, the inability to 
read could be hazardous to one’s 
health if unable to read instructions 
on prescription labels. 


ETER S. JENNISON, in his intro- 

duction to ‘Getting People To 
Read,” asserts that ‘‘over 20 million 
Americans age 16 and over are un- 
able to read with understanding at 
least 10 percent of the operations 
on standard application forms such 
as those for a driver’s license, a 
personal bank loan or medicaid.” 

In one survey financed by the 
U.S. Office of Education, the Uni- 
versity of Texas Extension Division 
found that one in five adults is 
educationally “incompetent” in 
dealing with ordinary consumer ac- 
tivities and less than half are really 
skilled. 

Additional costs, ultimately borne 
by the consumer, result from the 
millions of dollars spent by industry 
on remedial reading programs for 
their employees. 

School budgets, bloated by the 
effects of inflation, face the growing 
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possibility of being slashed by pro- 
ponents of tax cuts. The effect of 
these “economies” on local school 
remedial reading programs may be 
disastrous. 

There are some encouraging 
signs, however, in the fight against 
illiteracy. Public libraries across the 
nation have developed programs to 
improve reading skills. One such 
program, usually run in conjunction 
with the local public library, is the 


READING IS 


FUNDAMENTAL 


Literacy Volunteers of America Inc., 
a non-profit corporation. Free tutor- 
ing is provided on a one-to-one 
basis by the tutors who have par- 
ticipated in an 18-hour training 
workshop. This program and similar 
ones have proved to be successful. 

Tutors and students are matched 
as much as possible for compati- 
bility and geographical proximity. 
They choose the day, time and 


place that are mutually convenient. 
Community libraries have served as 
the most frequent meeting places. 
Teaching is free and confidential. 


CHOOLS ALSO can be called 

to see if they have such a pro- 
gram. The national office of the Lit- 
eracy Volunteers of America is at 
Midtown Plaza, 700 East Water 
Street, Syracuse, New York (13219), 
Room 623. They are recipients of 
several federal grants to help in 
their work. 

Substandard math skills also 
have an obvious harmful effect on 
the consumer’s ability to deal with 
everyday problems. In general, 
those surveyed in the University of 
Texas report had even more trouble 
with consumer math than with read- 
ing. Comparison shopping, figuring 
out the unit price of food, under- 
standing interest rates on credit 
amounts or doing the arithmetic 
needed to balance a checkbook are 
impossible without adequate skills. 


N TODAY’s complicated money 

world, consumer competency has 
become vital for making the most of 
your money and protecting your 
family against economic exploita- 
tion. 

A second report by the Texas 
group in cooperation with educa- 
tors around the country suggested 
some of the things consumers need 
to know to cope with basic ac- 
tivities. Among them are: 

e To be aware of the basic 
principles of money management, 
including the basics of consumer 
decision-making. 

e To build your consumer vo- 
cabulary so you understand what 
business and government officials 
mean by various words. 

e To be able to convert weights 
and measures using measurement 
tables and simple arithmetic. 

e To be able to use catalogs, 
consumer guides and other refer- 
ences books for shopping and for 
comparisons. 

Call your local library to see if 
they have literacy volunteers for 
you or people you know. 


TEAMSTER 


Local 317 President Tom 
Hall, five years a Team- 
ster officer and a 20- 
year veteran of Asso- 
ciated Transport, has 
made more than a thou- 
sand parachute jumps, 
most of them freefalls 
from about eight thou- 
sand feet. A highlight of 
his Syracuse, N.Y. local 
union’s annual clambake, 
we are told, is his arrival 
—by parachute, of 
course. This photo was 
taken over the Finger 
Lakes of central New 
York, 


We’re surprised the line had time to hit 
the water! Loca! 878 retiree Cliff Mork 
of Little Rock, Ark. caught this string 
of beauties in just three hours recently 
near Stuttgardt, Ark. The catch really 
made his day, the former Strickland 
over-the-road driver notes. 


a, 
Just to show where all that pitching and 
batting practice can lead, take John 
Burden, son of Cincinnati Local 100 
member and Interstate Systems over- 
the-road driver Bill Burden. The ace 
right-hander was recently signed to a 
pro contract by the Pittsburgh Pirates 
and recently joined the club’s Salem, Va. 
farm team in the Carolina League. Be- 
tore deciding to take his pitching talents 
to the pros, John had worked at Inter- 
state’s loading docks himself during 
holiday breaks at Ohio U. 


Teamsters Joe Mihalow (left), a retired 
organizer for the Western Conference of 
Teamsters, and retired Local 196 Busi- 
ness Agent Frank Edwards (right) came 
back from a trip to Lake Crowley in the 
eastern High Sierras recently touting the 
merits of the “trout capital of the 
world.” Think their enthusiasm had any- 
thing to do with the handful of lake 
trout they're holding? 


Retiree Edward D. Gaines of Kansas 
City, Mo., Local 335 misses working at 
Manor Bakery but really enjoys all the 
fishing he gets in now. This 7-Ib., 8-0z. 
rainbow trout was snagged on a recent 
trip to a sportsman’s paradise near 
Flippin, Ala. 


DON'T BUY 
PPG PRODUCTS 


Zerex Antifreeze-Coolant 

PPG Paints, Enamels, Thinners, Sealers, Primers 
PPG Brushes, Rollers, Paint Supplies 

PPG Plate Glass, Safety Glass 

Glasfloss Furnace Filters 

PPG Coatings, Concrete Preservatives, Adhesives 


If They Won't Bargain, We Won't Buy! 


MESSAGE FROM 
GENERAL PRESIDENT 
FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS 


THE HOLIDAY SEASON is an opportunity for everyone at the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters to extend a message for peace and happiness to all 
Teamster members and their families and to people everywhere around the world. 

The recent Iranian crisis involving American hostages has done much to em- 
phasize the need for continued prayers for peace in a troubled and complex world. 
While we in this union have had our differences with President Carter on some 
issues, we have stood by him in his resolve to peacefully settle this difficult situa- 
tion with all of its international overtones. And we at the Teamsters commend the 
President for his devotion toward seeking a peaceful solution. 

It is unfortunate that often the worst crises bring out the best in Americanism, 
but it is certainly true that the Iranian situation has done much toward uniting 
Americans. 

We can only hope that this unity will extend in the difficult months ahead as we 
seek to find workable solutions to the energy problem that faces us all this winter. 
We will need the spirit and determination of such unity to confront the crisis as 
it affects us all. 

We in the Teamsters will continue to study viable alternative sources of energy 
so that America can become energy-independent for the 80’s and free from de- 
pendence on oil imports from the Middle East. 

America needs to develop its own resources and America needs to maintain 
its standing in the world community. 

Through unified and concerted efforts, we can make America strong again for 
a new decade that hopefully will bring us continued peace and find new solutions 
for our present energy dilemma. 

We hope that by the time the Holiday Season commences there will be a 
peaceful solution to the Iranian crisis, so that we get on with pursuing a viable 
energy program for America for the 80's. 

In the meantime I wish all of you the spirit of the holiday, which is peace; the 
tydings of the holiday, which is hope; and the heart of the holiday, which is love. 

Season’s Greetings to Brothers and Sisters everywhere. 


Fraternally, 


oh Bf 


Frank E. Fitzsimmons 
General President 
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The International Teamster has 
an average monthly circulation 
of 1,886,230 and an estimated 
readership of 5,000,000 (based 
on average impartial surveys of 
periodicals). It is the largest 
labor publication in the world. 
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MORE THAN 175 lawyers represent- 
ing IBT local unions, joint councils and 
area conferences throughout the In- 
ternational Union convened last 
month for the 18th International Con- 
ference of Teamster Lawyers. 

The conference, which gives Team- 
ster attorneys a chance to learn about 
the latest decisions which affect unions 
and to exchange ideas and informa- 
tion, was this year the scene for much 
intense discussion and debate. 

Traditional day-to-day labor law 
problems, the “bread and butter” is- 
sues of any union’s daily activities, oc- 
cupied much of the agenda. 

One point noted by all at the ses- 
sion was that today, to represent a 
union, it isn’t enough to know com- 
prehensively such traditional labor law 
areas as the National Labor Relations 
Act and the Landrum-Griffin Act. At- 
torneys must also know tax laws as 
they affect political contributions, 
bankruptcy laws, anti-trust laws and 
myriad..other areas of the law once 
thought unrelated to representation of 
unions. 

“Everything today is much more 
complex,” says Teamster Labor Coun- 
sel Robert M. Baptiste. “A lawyer has 
to have expertise in areas you 
wouldn’t normally think about.” 

Another point everyone at the ses- 
sion agreed on was that as the com- 
plexity of American society has in- 
creased, so have the jobs of a union 
official and his lawyer become more 
difficult. 

Increasingly bolder union-busting 


David Previant 


efforts by right-wingers around the 
country are another concern that has 
unions on the defensive and their at- 
torneys with them, as these efforts 
become more sophisticated, more per- 
vasive and more determined. 

The importance of the attorney’s 
role to the union’s successful operation 
was noted in the comments of Gen- 
eral President Frank Fitzsimmons. 

“A labor union’s relationship with 
its lawyers is vital to the success of 
our objectives. When we talk about 
people like David Previant, Bob Bap- 
tiste, Nat Wells, Hugh Beins and 
others, we talk about professionals 
who look upon us not as a client, but 
as a cause. 

“They could have lined their pock- 
ets with even more gold if they rep- 
resented corporations, but they have 
chosen to associate with a cause 
rather than a client, and all of labor 
is better off for that,” said Fitzsim- 
mons in his keynote remarks to dele- 
gates. 

“What we are dealing with are hu- 
man problems in a difficult world,” he 
told the assembled attorneys. “Out on 
the job sites where our members work, 
the problems are real. Management 
assaults on the integrity of collective 
bargaining are real. Anti-union law- 
yers ply the trade of union-busting 
with a sleight of hand which mocks 
the integrity of justice. 

“Every day employers come up with 
new ways to get around our bargain- 
ing agreements, among them two new 
computerized freight interlining sys- 
tems that open up our work to every 
independent in the country.” The 
right-to-workers are busy too, coming 
up with legislation, such as a recent 
amendment to the criminal code re- 
form bill that would reverse Supreme 
Court rulings governing strike situ- 
ations and conceivably make every act 
of violence or property damage in a 
labor-management dispute a federal 
offense for the local union’s officers. 
“If passed this section would place 
federal prosecutors in the position of 
policing everyday strike activity.” 

“That is your challenge,” he told 
them. “If you believe in the cause 
rather than in the retainer, you will 
accept it with dedication.” 

IBT General Secretary-Treasurer 
Ray Schoessling told delegates that 
“everything we do as a trade union is 


affected by laws, some of them bad or 
archaic. Much of labor law is manipu- 
lated by those in your profession who 
are for hire to defeat and bust un- 
ions,” he added. 

He urged Teamster attorneys to 
help overcome this situation by going 
“one or two steps beyond the client- 
lawyer relationship. 

“Where there is a bad law or one 
that needs updating, there is a lawyer 
sitting in the Congress who as a mem- 
ber or a staffer, wrote and helped pass 
such legislation. 

“We need your help in establishing 
a dialogue between you who represent 
workers and those who enact laws by 
which we must abide,” he urged. 

“It is evident to everyone that prob- 
lems abound on every corner; many 
serious problems exist for unions in 
their dedication to workers.” 

He urged attorneys working with 
the Teamsters to “return to basics. We 
may have lost a bit of that intangible 
which was (once) behind every picket 
line, behind every struggle with an 
employer—and that is heart.” 

Schoessling concluded by urging the 
group to: “Continue to give us your 
briefs. Give us your best when you 
argue our cases in court. Hone your 
research. Test innovation and new 
approaches. Give us all of that as you 
have done so well over the years. But 
do just one more thing . . . Give us 
heart.” 

Program chairmen for the session, 
the International Union’s Chief Labor 
Counsel David Previant and Labor 
Counsel Robert M. Baptiste, had ar- 
ranged the seminar sessions to give the 
attorneys attending the widest possible 
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view of labor law as it affects Team- 
sters today. 

Observers who attend the sessions 
often comment that the union has one 
of the best groups of lawyers in the 
country . . . that the Teamsters seem 
to “have a knack for attracting the 
best legal talent available in this field.” 

Presentations and discussions re- 
flected common problems in trying to 
represent members of Teamster lo- 
cals, joint councils and area confer- 
ences. The range of topics for the 
sessions included a diverse number of 
areas. 

An in-depth look at allowable po- 
litical activities by trade unions, and 
tax problems and taxation policies af- 
fecting a union’s political organization 
were discussed comprehensively by 
Attorneys Lester Asher of Chicago 
and Myron J. Mintz of Washington, 
D.C. 

G. William Baab from Dallas dis- 
cussed the duty of fair representation 
a union has to its members and the 
lawyer’s role in assuring that that 
obligation is met. 

Delving into involved legal ques- 
tions that have a direct affect on 
Teamsters’ jobs were David I. Shapiro 
and Robert J. Higgins of Washington, 
who spoke about defending the union 
anti-trust case, and made a knowl- 
edgeable presentation of labor’s rights 
under the law and current ways courts 
are interpreting the law. David L. 
Uelmen from Milwaukee expanded on 
this with a discussion of the Connell 
Construction Company decision, a 
precedent-setting recent decision in 
this area. 


The complex area of primary and 
secondary boycott activity was the 
topic of Hugh J. Beins, General Coun- 
sel for the Eastern Conference of 
Teamsters; Attorney James G. Walsh 
discussed issues involving owner-oper- 
ators under the law. 

On Wednesday, Baptiste and Team- 
sters’ Assistant Labor Counsel Gary S. 
Witlen, both from the International 
staff, took to the podium to give par- 
ticipants a comprehensive overview of 
Landrum-Griffin and its mandates, 
union election issues as affected by the 
law, and summarize recent court de- 
cisions affecting the Teamsters. 

Discussing recent amendments and 
changes to the National Master 
Freight Agreement and related mat- 
ters of interest to the attorneys in 
their representation of Teamster mem- 
bers was David Previant. 

As the week wore on, presentations 
turned to the many outside areas of 
the law that are beginning to infringe 
on the activities of unions today. 

Detailing how the government’s 
equal employment opportunity laws 
are affecting labor organizations was 
Teamster Attorney Roland P. Wilder, 
also of the International staff. 


Attorneys Duane B. Beeson and 
Gerry M. Miller discussed successor- 
ship and subcontracting—two areas of 
increasing importance for the union 
in bargaining. 

New York Attorney Bruce Simon 
discussed another area, once foreign 
to the labor counsel—the new bank- 
ruptcy act as it concerns the labor 
lawyer. As increasing numbers of cor- 
porate bankruptcies take place, this 
was an important concern for those at 
the sessions, since quick action can 
often result in the recovery of funds 
owed workers’ pensions and other 
benefit funds, some of which can be 
recovered before liquidation takes 
place. 

On the final day’s program, discus- 
sion centered on two areas of vital con- 
cern to the Teamsters currently about 
which the union felt any legal counsel 
should be aware. The Threat of De- 
regulation was the topic for Washing- 
ton Attorney Edward K. Wheeler, 
who filled delegates in on current ef- 
forts both by Congress and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission and 
urged their support of IBT efforts. 


“The threat is as immediate as it is 
severe,” Wheeler noted. “Deregulation 
will permit non-union, independent 
owner-operators to flood into the regu- 
lated traffic field, usurping the jobs of 
our members... diverting traffic from 
union carriers.” 

Wheeler also detailed the kind of 
law the Teamsters would like to see 
enacted on regulatory reform, empha- 
sizing that any legislation must protect 
our members in six vital areas: reten- 
tion of entry requirements, strength- 
ening of the common carrier obli- 
gation to serve all communities, 
substantial rate flexibility, employee 
protections, retention of carrier classi- 
fications to distinguish between com- 
mon and contract, regular route and 
irregular route carriers, and continued 
operation for rate bureaus. 

IBT Economist Norman Weintraub 
was on hand to give participants a 
brief synopsis of the Administration’s 
Wage Standard Program and the ef- 
fects it has had and will have on 
Teamsters in their collective bargain- 
ing. 

At the session, participants also re- 
ceived detailed, annotated reports of 
the comments, to which they can refer 
once they return home. 

When 175 busy attorneys take the 
time to attend a week of day-long 
sessions, they must be gaining some- 
thing of value. The International 
Union sponsors the meetings so that 
they can better represent its Teamster 
members in the field. 

Surely, the result is good for all of 
us. 


Robert Baptiste 


G.0.P. Governors Urge 


Caution on Deregulation 


SUPPORT is swelling around the 
country for the Teamsters Union’s 
view that deregulation of the nation’s 
motor carrier industry would be disas- 
trous to our economy and the Ameri- 
can freight transportation system. 
Latest to join the International 
Union in urging Congress to consider 
carefully any changes in national 
transportation policy or regulations by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
were the nation’s Republican gover- 


nors who met for their annual con- 
ference last month in Austin, Tex. 

The 17 state leaders unanimously 
endorsed a resolution “to preserve 
equitable, dependable and uniform 
transportation service for America’s 
consumers and businesses.” 

They did so, seeking to “preserve 
nondiscriminatory rates for all manu- 
facturers and consumers, and stable 
and reliable service to all sections of 
the nation,” as their resolution stated. 

Governor James Rhodes of Ohio, 
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Gov. Rhodes 


who announced his strong support 
against trucking deregulation at the 
annual Ohio Conference of Teamsters 
last August (as reported in the Sep- 
tember International Teamster), was 
instrumental in carrying the IBT’s po- 
sitions to the Conference. As sponsor 
of the resolution, Governor Rhodes 
presented the many arguments against 
deregulation to the conclave of chief 
executives, which resulted in its unani- 
mous adoption on November 20. 

Commenting on the move by the 
state officials, Teamsters General Pres- 
ident Frank E. Fitzsimmons stated: 
“We at the Teamsters are delighted 
that the Republican governors saw fit 
to give the issue of deregulation pri- 
ority at their conference, and we com- 
mend them.” 

Noting that the Governors repre- 
sented both populous industrial states 
and small, mostly rural states where 
deregulation would greatly affect serv- 
ice to consumers, the Teamster leader 
added: 

“We, in organized labor, are en- 
couraged by this resolution and urge 
Congress to carefully weigh the ad- 
verse economic consequences deregu- 
lation of the trucking industry will 
portend for the men and women of 
this nation.” 

Legislation currently is being con- 
sidered by Congress that could dis- 
rupt the entire motor carrier freight 
system in this country. Additionally, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission 
for many months has been haphaz- 
ardly and recklessly dismantling the 
regulatory structure that currently 
brings order to the regulated segment 
of motor carrier transport, the Team- 
sters believe, in violation of the 
agency’s Congressional mandate. 

With support such as that of the 
nation’s Republican governors, hope- 
fully, the tide can be turned before 
too much damage is done to this 
vital segment of our national econ- 
omy. 


DEPT. OF RESEARCH & EDUCATION 


Exploring New Ways 
To Better Assist the Membership 


IN JUST A YEAR, local union 
training seminars, the new educational 
tool developed by the International 
Union and being implemented by the 
IBT’s Research and Education 
Department have become an important 
part of. Teamster locals’ efforts to 
keep their members up-to-date. 

Every month, the number of locals 
across the United States and Canada 
asking to participate in the program 
grows, with requests coming from 
both the local and the joint council 
levels. 

To date, the programs have 
centered on grievance handling and 
the role of the IBT steward. 
Increasingly, though, programs are 
being requested on other major labor 
subjects—including arbitration, 
collective bargaining, organizing, 
legislation. OSHA and union 
administration—all of which requests 
the department tries to accommodate. 

In the past few months, programs 
have been conducted in four areas: 
Local 48 in Orono, Maine; Local 592 
in Richmond, Va., Local 519 in 
Knoxville, Tenn., and at J.C. 55 in 
Washington, D.C. 


IN ORONO, MAINE, Dick Peluso, 
one of Local 48’s trustees, requested 
and coordinated a three-day stewards’ 
program in early September for 
Maine public sector employees. Most 
of the stewards attending were 
employees of the University of Maine 
and were instructed on grievance 
handling under the recently enacted 
Maine state law. 

Jennifer Minamoto, assistant 
director of research, and Jon Axelrod, 
assistant general counsel, both of the 
Eastern Conference staff, assisted in 
the instruction on Teamster structure 
and the Maine labor relations law. 
Art Kane, director of research and 
education, and Sally Payne, coordina- 
tor of labor education programs and 
materials at the International, handled 
the class activities on identifying and 
handling grievances and mock 
arbitration sessions. 


AT LOCAL 592 in Richmond, Va., 
more than 70 freight and miscellan- 
eous stewards participated in a session 


on September 22, chaired by Ron 
Jenkins, president of the local union. 

A highlight of this meeting included 
a session on legislative action, 
conducted by DRIVE Field 
Representative Bill Wright. 

Participants then divided into two 
groups and worked on solving mock 
grievance cases, giving them practical 
experience in this area. 


JOINT COUNCIL 55, at the request 
of International Vice President John 
Cleveland, conducted a program 
recently for its six affiliated locals— 
Local 33, Local 67, Local 246, Local 
639, Local 730 and Local 922. More 
than 100 stewards, representing 
freight, bakery, brewery, milk drivers, 
dairy and warehouse Teamster 
members, participated in this session 
in early October. 

Class discussions included the 
study of the vital role of the steward 
in effective grievance handling and 
labor history. The program concluded 
with the film, “The Inheritance,” and 
a graduation ceremony. 


AT LOCAL 519 in Knoxville, Tenn., 
a two-day program was convened— 
one day for freight and UPS stewards, 
the next for miscellaneous stewards— 
in late October. 

Art Kane, Bill Wright and Sally 
Payne from the International staff 
were again on hand to instruct the 
stewards on legislative actions, the 
role of the steward and proper 
grievance handling. 

Also participating in the session 
were two representatives of the 
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Local 592 stewards; below, 


those from Local 519. 


Federal Mediation and Conciliation 
Service—Alton Hayman and George 
Roseberry. 

At the close of the session, stewards 
noted that they were pleased with the 
materials and instruction provided 
by the International and appreciative 


‘of the local union’s efforts to provide 


them with the opportunity to attend. 
The four most recent schools bring 
to 1,000 the total number of local 
union stewards who thus far have 
participated in the local labor 
education programs now offered by 
the International. As the program 
expands, more and more subjects 
will be included in program content. 
At present 13 more local and 
joint council programs are scheduled 
for coming months. 


An Important Win 


At Air Canada For The Teamsters 


BY STAYING with Air Canada em- 
ployees after they were abandoned by 
every other union in the airline in- 
dustry, the Teamsters Airline Division 
has won a 10-year campaign and is 
now in the process of negotiating a 
contract on behalf of nearly 800 Air 
Canada workers in the United States. 

When the ballots were counted by 
the National Mediation Board on 
September 21, there were 305 votes for 
the Teamsters and 12 for other labor 
organizations out of a total of 515 
employees eligible to vote at the time 
of the election, said Norman Greene, 
director of the Airline Division after 
the win. 

The rules of the National Media- 
tion Board, which governs elections in 
the airline industry, make it much 
more difficult for a union to win a 
representation election than do the 
rules of the National Labor Relations 
Board. This is because a union must 
recieve 50 percent plus one of all the 
eligible employees in a National Me- 
diation Board election, rather than a 
simple majority of those who vote. 

The employees in the Air Canada 
unit include cargo, fleet service, cleri- 
cal, reservations and passenger serv- 
ice people. 

In addition, the Airline Division is 
fighting to have 84 ramp service em- 
ployees returned to the Air Canada 
payroll. Those workers were called 
without warning at their homes on 
April Fool’s Day in 1978 and told 
they were being fired. The employees 
were based in New York, Chicago 
and Cleveland, and many had more 
than 20 years of service with the 
company. 

These 84 ramp servicemen were 
abandoned by other organizations, but 
the Teamsters Union has stood with 
them all the way. They were fired 
after showing strong support for the 
Teamsters in an earlier election in 
which the union fell only a few votes 
short of the necessary 50 percent plus 
one. 

The successful Air Canada cam- 
paign was spearheaded by Fred Law- 
sion, business representative of Local 
732, and had the all-out backing of 
the top Teamster leadership. 

The victory is doubly important be- 
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cause Federal Express is working 
closely with Air Canada on the move- 
ment of freight in the United States. 
Federal Express is a non-union com- 
pany whose operations have grown 


enormously as a result of deregula- 
tion of the airline industry. Air Can- 
ada employees also had no union un- 
til the time of the National Mediation 
Board election. 


TEAMSTER COMMENTARY 


Recently Ferdie G. Tanner, the secretary-treasurer of Team- 
ster Local 649, has been reading his newspapers and marvel- 
ing at the logic of would-be deregulators of the trucking 
industry. His comments on their nonsensical reasoning are 
presented as the latest in the occasional series of Teamster 
commentaries printed in the International Teamster. 


In view of the President’s position on deregulation of the trucking 
industry, I find it amazing as far as the impact it would have on the 


economy. 


To look at parallels, a student goes to college six to eight years and 
becomes a doctor. After hanging up a shingle, this educated student be- 


comes a practicing doctor. 


The dentist pretty much follows the same procedure, and becomes a 
dental practitioner, practicing dentistry. 
The lawyers go through their educational time period and hang up 


their shingles as practicing attorneys. 


Even some aspects of the ministry have ministers practicing religion. 

Yet, take a high school or college graduate, who has worked all hours 
of the night and day to get hired by a trucking company and finally does 
get hired, gets a chauffeur’s license, a D.O.T. physical, and is sent out 
on the road as a PROFESSIONAL. Yes, a professional truck driver!!! 

If that driver makes a ten-second mistake, most generally there is an 
accident, At the hearing for disciplinary action, we hear: “He is a pro- 
fessional. He should not make mistakes.” 

We agree he is a professional and has held trucking costs down as 
compared to the other economic increases we have seen in many other 
walks of life. Yet the Carter Administration says to deregulate the truck- 
ing industry, and let amateurs run it. We all saw what the amateur, un- 
regulated carrier can, and will do to the economy. The recent independent 
truckers strike showed that regulated trucking is vital to our area. 

Yes, it is amazing. Don’t deregulate the American Medical Association. 
Don’t deregulate the most inflationary items that are breaking the tax- 
payers’ backs; Jow and behold, do deregulate the regulated trucking in- 
dustry to take care of big cities, add more cost to the taxpayer, and leave 
rural areas without sensible means to ship and receive a product! 

IT’S JUST AMAZING what the taxpayer will stand for! 
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Around The Country, 
The PPG Boycott Begins 


FANNING OUT across American 
and Canadian cities November 27, 
Teamsters took their case against 
PPG Industries, Inc., to consumers, 
asking them to help North Carolina 
Local 391 and PPG employees in 
their fight for economic justice. 

The request Teamsters made of 
passersby was simple: Boycott PPG 
Products! 

The national day of protest was 
supported by the Teamsters’ general 
executive board, which had watched 
the company not only obstruct Local 
391’s organizing efforts, but refuse to 
bargain with the local union, once 
representation rights were granted. 

Workers at PPG voted nearly 21 
months ago, in July, 1978, to join 
Teamster Local 391, in a representa- 
tion election supervised by the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

Since then, in a series of J. P. 


Stevens-like maneuvers, the company 
has filed election protests, seen its 
allegations knocked down one-by-one 
by the NLRB, and in September of 
this year, saw Local 391 certified by 
the Board as bargaining agent for its 
workers. 

Last month, the NLRB ruled again, 
this time to find PPG guilty of 
numerous, serious labor law violations. 
The Board ordered the company to 
reinstate workers fired for union 
activity with backpay and seniority 
rights and expunge letters of repri- 
mand from the personnel records of 
other employees. 

Despite the rulings, PPG so far has 
remained staunch in its refusal to 
bargain. 

So, from coast to coast in the 
U.S. and in Canada, Teamsters took 
to the streets. 

With fiyers and handbills they told 


consumers of the company’s unfair 
and illegal tactics and urged them not 
to buy its products, until the company 
agrees to bargain in Lexington, N.C., 
as it does at its other plants around 
the country where there are union 
contracts. 

Consumers everywhere are, again, 
urged to join in this national boycott 
to protest PPG’s disregard for the law 
of the land. 

Teamsters can help by refusing to 
buy Pittsburgh paints; Zerex anti- 
freeze and summer coolant; PPG 
brushes, rollers and paint supplies; 
PPG plate and safety glass; Glasfloss 
furnace filters; and PPG coatings, 
concrete preservatives and adhesives. 

Together, we can show PPG that 
the law is there to be obeyed and that 
the will of workers cannot be sub- 
verted, no matter how great the 
pressures on them. 


WHEN a large company like PPG In- 
dustries or J. P. Stevens refuses to 
recognize or negotiate with a union 
that represents its employees, it’s 
easy to understand the underlying 
motive. Sure, it’s going to cost them 
more money in wages and the people 
will have the right to vacations, sick 
leave, a pension and other fringe 
benefits. 

But what about the workers? Some- 
times we forget the trauma facing 
men and women in the plants and 
shops who’ve never before belonged 
to a union, but after years of working 
without representation decide they’ve 
had enough of the favoritism, bad 
working conditions, inadequate pay, 
long hours, and poor safety standards. 

Risking their jobs, they've ap- 
proached a union, found out how to 
seek representation, and taken an 
often tortured stand in favor of join- 
ing. Exercising this right often jeop- 
ardizes the very job that feeds their 
kids and pays the bills, making the 
torment greater. 

This is exactly where Terri Drake, 
an employee of PPG Industries, Inc., 
found herself 21 months ago, after 
working for PPG in this small com- 
pany town for more than four years. 

Terri had been an excellent em- 
ployee—always on time, eager to take 
on new assignments and learn new 
skills, proud of the excellent job she 
did, willing to work overtime to meet 
rigid scheduling demands, seldom ab- 
sent because of sickness or vacation. 

She wanted a job and she was 
there to work. And for her efforts, the 
company rewarded her-—taking her 
from a job as an endfinder and mak- 
ing her a rack auditor, responsible 
for checking the work of others and 
catching faulty products before they 


got any farther. They even asked her 
to train other workers, despite her 
eighth grade education, because she 
got along with her coworkers, under- 
stood how hard their work was and 
could sympathize with their prob- 
lems. 

All that ended for Drake soon after 
she signed an authorization card for 
Teamsters’ representation shortly 
after Local 391’s organizing drive at 
the plant began in March, 1978. 

Drake listened to the union orga- 
nizers, and what they said made sense. 
She had gone to work at 14 to help 
support her family, and she knew she 
didn’t want her two sons, Chris and 
Charles, to have to do the same. 

“When I heard about that union 
meeting, I was on my two-day break 
between shifts. I went, and signed a 
card, and went to the plant to help 
sign people up on cards after their 
shifts. 

“T went back in and worked Friday 
and Saturday, but on Sunday I was 
fired and told not to come back. 

“I was in shock,” she said. “I 
couldn’t believe that a company I’d 
worked for so long and hard would 
do that to me. 

“On the job I walked holes in my 
shoes,” she said, “from checking all 
the machines each day. I'd just 
bought a new pair when I got fired!” 

Describing the plant conditions, she 
recalled how the fiberglass from the 
machines floats through the room, 
settling in your hair and eyes, filter- 
ing onto your clothes, and inevitably 
dusting the workroom tables and 
floors. “It’s so hot,” she adds. “The 
air conditioning is supposed to be kept 
at a set level, but with the machines 
going, the temperature always seems 
to creep up. 


‘Yd made up my mind that if I 
signed a card, even if I lost every- 
thing, I’d be for the union all the way, 
no matter what—that’s what I told 
my husband,” she notes. 

“T knew Id stick to it, but after I 
was fired, I really did think I might 
lose everything!” 

After Drake’s firing, the company’s 
tactics turned even rougher. They 
blackballed her in town and in near- 
by cities. Returning to the furniture 
plant where she’d once worked, she 
was told by an employee that the 
“word was out on her, that no com- 
pany would hire her because of her 
union support at PPG.” (Drake has 
since won an arbitration case on that 
issue, and the company was ordered 
to pay her backpay and offer her a 
job.) 

But PPG is where she wants to be, 
mostly because of her husband. The 
company’s policy specifies that hus- 
bands and wives working at the plant 
must be assigned the same shifts, a 
policy Drake says gives her family 
time together for hobbies they enjoy 
and family outings. As things are 
now, with Terri working days and her 
husband nights, such time together 
has been infrequent. 

Drake’s belief in the union and her 
20-month wait for justice were vindi- 
cated recently, when the National 
Labor Relations Board ruled that, as 
Local 391 had charged, PPG had 
committed numerous serious labor 
law violations in its headstrong cam- 
paign to keep the Teamsters’ affiliate 
from organizing its workers, among 
them the firing of Drake for union 
activity. 

Now Terri looks forward, one day 
soon, to walking back into the plant. 
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Terri 
Drake 


Under the NLRB order, the company 
must offer her “immediate and full 
reinstatement to her former job, or if 
her former job no longer exists, to a 
substantially equivalent position, the 
reinstatement to be without prejudice 
to her seniority or other rights and 
privileges, and must make her whole 
for any loss of the earnings or bene- 
fits suffered by reason of discrimina- 
tion. . . .” The same order applies to 
one of Drake’s coworkers, Donna 
Black, who also was fired for union 
activity just months before her wed- 
ding to a coworker. 

The company has already learned 


PPG may refuse to bargain, 
but with workers like Terri behind the Teamsters 
PPG employees will get their first contract 


the hard way that threats can some- 
times inspire honest men and women 
to take a stand for justice—which 
PPG workers did months after Terri’s 
firing when they stood firm and voted 
union, despite the company’s terrorist 
tactics. 

The long wait has nearly ended. 
PPG’s complaints about the election 
have been found groundless by the 
NLRB. Local 391’s charges about 
unfair labor practices have been 
found to be true and the company 
has been ordered to stop its unfair 
labor practices and bargain with the 
union. 


One day soon Terri Drake will 
walk back into the Lexington, N.C. 
plant—regardless of what any official 
at PPG says. 


The Teamsters won’t give up! And 
if a national boycott of PPG products 
doesn’t compel the company to bar- 
gain with the union, something else 
will. PPG workers have the promise 
of Local 391 and the International 
Union that they will maintain their 
pressure until Terri and Donna walk 
back in that plant and the workers get 
a signed contract! 
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«5. ENERGY 
FOR THE 80’s 


Is there a weak link 45 
in our economic chains 


EDITOR’S NOTE: With the Iranian crisis as a spur and winter's sea- 
sonal drains upon us, the International Brotherhood of Teamsters has 
been actively exploring alternative ways of meeting America’s energy 
demands, which when completed, will become a formal energy program 
which the union intends to present to Congress. The article here, 


prepared by IBT Director of Energy and Government Relations Donald 
Rodgers and his staff, details some of the components of that program 
now under consideration. They reflect concerns that you, the members, 
expressed in your recent responses to the IBT energy survey. 
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UNTIL a short time ago, most of us 
viewed energy policy in terms of oil, 
gasoline and electricity, and were cra- 
dled by our belief that there would al- 
ways be plenty of it. 

America, from its very beginnings, 
had always been so blessed with abun- 
dant and cheap energy that we never 
envisioned a time without it—until the 
oil embargo of 1973-74. And even 
then, we quickly forgot after the gaso- 
line lines vanished. 

The major oil companies, among 
them British and American firms, had 
since World War II been producing 
cheap, high grade oil in partnership 
with the Middle East Arab oil-rich 
countries. This oil was abundant, close 
to the surface, and so cheap that we 
in the U.S. began to use it in prefer- 
ence to coal and even in preference 
to our own oil. We were encouraged 
through slick media advertising cam- 
paigns and low, low prices to dream 
on. 

The stuff was so cheap, delivered to 
our east coast refineries, that we 
couldn’t resist it. We kept buying it 
and continuing our policy of cheap 
and abundant energy right up to the 
*73-’74 embargo and beyond. 

Why we did so remains a mystery— 
but we did. Maybe we were just 
“hooked”! 

Today, what started out as a sim- 
ple story of producer and user has be- 
come highly complicated and _intri- 
cately interwoven with the world bal- 
ance of power, the Arab-Israeli wars, 
Russian expansion in the Eastern 
Mediterranean, world economics, 
banking, monetary policies, oil car- 
tels, religious objectives and fanati- 
cism, and economic and political 
blackmail. 

And all of it is rooted in Oil, Oil 
that, in fact, is black gold. The whole 
industrial world (U.S., Europe, Japan) 
became dependent upon this oil and 
thus dependent upon its price and 
availability. By the manipulation of 
price alone, OPEC (mostly Arab oil 


states) has the power to profoundly 
affect or even destroy the economic 
structure of the industrial world. 

The United States, as the leader of 
the free world and the largest of the 
industrial nations, has become the tar- 
get of many unprovoked attacks and 


demonstrations by opportunistic indi- — 


viduals and nations who perceive us 
as unwilling or unable to assert lead- 
ership. 

We are perceived by many as a 
nation gone soft on affluence and 
bent only on preserving our “easy 
way of life.” Some individuals and 
nations seem to feel that we are in- 
capable of curbing our appetite for 
imported oil and thus feel that we 
can be periodically subjected to a price 
squeeze with no alternative but to pay 
and express our thanks that it wasn’t 
higher. Unfortunately, until recently, 
these perceptions probably had some 
validity. 

Hopefully, the recent events of No- 
vember, 1979 in the Iranian hijacking 
of the U.S. Embassy and personnel 
and the related events of the attacks on 
the U.S. diplomatic missions in Paki- 
stan, India, Libya and Turkey, may 
prove to be the shock treatment need- 
ed by the American people to bring 
them to their senses. 

The Iranian incident has served to 
show how undependable international 
law and diplomatic niceties are in the 


By the manipulation of 
price alone, OPEC (mostly 
Arab oil states ) has the power 
to profoundly affect or even 
destroy the economic struc- 
ture of the industrial world. 


face of raw power and terrorism. For 
those who won't “play by the rules,” 
what is your answer when you're weak 
or afraid to use your strength? In the 
absence of rules that are observed by 
all, one must be strong with the will- 
ingness to use that strength. It’s sad 
to say, but human nature hasn't 
changed over the centuries. The strong 
survive and the weak disappear despite 
the lip service to all kinds of “rights”. 
(it’s interesting that the labor move- 
ment is being reminded of the same 
thing with the resurgence of the anti- 
union movement in the U.S.) 

If the United States is to have free- 
dom of action in defense of its in- 
terests, then it must also have freedom 
of dependence on others. 

The events of the past few weeks 
demonstrate the fragile nature of life 
in the Middle East. Any number of 
actions could trigger an upheaval 
ranging from a war to a revolution 
capable of cutting off oil production 
or transport. Experts and observers 
have noted that the United States’ de- 
pendency on foreign oil, at 30% in 
1973 to approximately 50% in 1979, 
has been an insane and strength sap- 
ping policy. This policy must be re- 
versed now, without delay. 

When it comes to dealing with any 
problem as complicated as energy, 
it’s easier to deal with it in basic seg- 
ments, one piece at a time. Along that 
line, it seems necessary that Ameri- 
cans face facts and begin finding an- 
swers to our needs. 

With the loss of Iranian oil and the 
very possible loss of other Arab oil, 
the United States must: 


1. Adopt a National Policy of Con- 
servation—based on users’ need alone. 

2. Due to the needs of an expand- 
ing economy and work force, imme- 
diately begin a program of develop- 
ing all the possible alternate sources 
of energy. Allocate funds on the basis 
of probable returns to our overall 
energy needs. 


We are perceived by many 
as a nation gone soft on afflu- 
ence and bent only on pre- 
serving our easy way of life. 


3. Place emphasis and give priority 
to COAL as our best possible short 
term (and possibly long term) answer. 


A. Some oil burning plants should 
be converted to coal. 

B. New coal burning plants con- 
structed. 

C. Crash programs begun on the 
conversion of coal to synthetic 
oil and to gas. : 


4. Speed up nuclear plant construc- 
tion and use, coupling it with an ade- 
quate safety and health program per- 
taining to both operation and waste 
disposal. 

5. Establish all of the above in an 
overall Energy Policy arrived at by 
consultation between the White House 
and the Congress putting aside all 
other matters and staying in continu- 
ous session until completed. 


If the United States is to 
have freedom of action in de- 
fense of its interests, then it 
must also have freedom of de- 
pendence on others. 
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SAUDI ARABIA 


10.1 million 
barrels ** 


MIDDLE EAST 


IRAN 


barrels 
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2.5 million 


RUSSIA 


*Middle East contains 53% of the world’s oil resources. 
**Figures shown for Saudi Arabia, Kuwait and Iran are those countries’ average 


daily production of oil. 


Events in Iran have cut off oil, possibly permanently. Saudi Arabia, our 
largest supplier of oil, is undergoing disturbances rooted in anti- 
western religious fanaticism. 


ENERGY FOR THE 80's 


Whatever new or novel structures 
of government are needed to break 
the impasse or provide for national in- 
terests over narrower interests, should 
be established, empowered, and staffed 
with leaders of proven capabilities and 
free of vested interest. 

Indeed the above suggestions are 
recognizably broad and would undergo 
much debate and controversy. None- 
theless, time is running out and the 
United States must act to regain the 
initiative in world leadership. 

Iranian terrorism against United 
States diplomatic personnel and the 
mob attacks on other U.S. embassies 
have shaken the American people and 
perhaps strengthened their resolve “to 
get out from under” the thumb of the 
foreign oil producer and regain com- 
mand of their own future. America 
can and will be mobilized. 

The International Brotherhood of 
Teamsters recognizes the vital role of 
energy in the lives of its members. Our 
ability to work, to get to and from 
work and to run our homes and insti- 
tutions is of prime concern to us. Your 
union and its officers will continue to 
take a leading role on energy matters. 


TEAMSTERS SAY ‘NO’ TO IRANIAN GOODS 


AS SOON AS Americans became 
aware of the embassy seizure in 
Iran last month, proud Team- 
sters laid their jobs on the line, 
out of patriotism for their coun- 
try, by being among the first to 
refuse to handle Iranian goods 
coming into American ports and 
Cities. 

This decision by workers and 
their local unions was immedi- 
ately supported by the officers 
of the International Brother- 
hood of Teamsters and its area 
conferences. 

Since then, with the situation 
in Iran deteriorating daily, our 
brothers and sisters in other 
unions have also refused to han- 
die goods destined for shipment 
to that country. 

The International Union is 
proud its members chose to take 
this stand, and only hopes that 


by the time you receive this is- 
sue of International Teamster, 


the impasse will have been 
peacefully resolved, and the 
Americans held hostage _ re- 
turned safely to our shores. 


Terrorism in any _ form, 
whether in the workplace or by 
a foreign power, is alien to the 
American way of life and can- 
not and won't be tolerated by 
American unionists. 


LITTLE CITY 


Helping the Handicapped 
Live Full, Happy Lives 


THIS year, the Frank E. Fitzsimmons 


Invitational Golf Tournament is 10. 

For 10 years, proceeds from this 
annual sporting event have been 
helping to bring healthier, happier 
lives to thousands of handicapped 
youngsters, who otherwise might 
never have had a chance—to enjoy 
life, to explore its educational and 
recreational opportunities, to share 
and be accepted by others, to know 
love, dignity and self-respect. 

These are the opportunities life 
at Little City in Palatine, Ill. offers 
to the mentally and blind retarded 
who enter. Its programs are made 
possible, in large part, through the 
Teamsters’ support. 

Adding in the proceeds from this 
year’s tourney, held the week of 
October 17-21, funds raised from the 
annual invitational event top 
$1,250,000. 

“We are most grateful,” said Alex 
Gianaras, president of Little City, 
“that the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters and its president have 
given so much of themselves.over 
a span of many years to one of 
America’s great causes, Little City, 
where so much is done to help 
mentally retarded children get a 
first-class chance at life.” 


Teamster awareness of the problems 
and needs of the handicapped has 
helped to educate not only our own 
two million plus members in recent 
years, but others within the labor 
community as well. 


Robert Dachman, executive 
director of the facility, said recently 
that Fitzsimmons’ personal interest 
has also been instrumental in 
providing new programs and facilities 
at the residential community such as 
the recently opened Independent 
Living Center for Adults which will 
help the retarded become useful 
independent members of society. 

A highlight of this year’s golf 
tournament was the premiere showing 
of “The Little City Story,” a 
heartwarming film documentary about 
Little City’s work. The film will be 
made available in coming months to 
Teamster local unions around the 
country, so that the union’s entire 
membership can see the important 
work this innovative community for 
the retarded is doing. 


With the help of the Teamsters 
and others concerned with the 
handicapped, Little City can 
confidently continue to say: “No 
child is hopeless here.” 
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AS EVERY Teamster knows, we’re a 
nation on wheels. Last year, an 
estimated 31.4 million trucks 
traveled our highways bringing farm 
produce to market, raw materials to 


factories, finished goods to consumers. 


Millions more used their cars to get 
to and from work, to shop and take 
care of their other daily needs. 

Then, like so many others, 
Teamsters took to the roads in search 
of fun and relaxation, again in the 
family car or perhaps our own RV’s. 
Many may have headed for those 
huge tracts of federally managed 
lands we think of as “wilderness”— 
places to unwind and to enjoy. 

But those lands offer Americans 
more than just recreational 
opportunities. They also hold vast 
amounts of minerals that could be 
used to keep our factories running, 
our trucks moving and our workers 
employed. 

In fact, nearly one-half of all the 
potential energy resources of this 
nation are locked within these 
federally managed lands. And, in 
our Western states, a large part of 
these lands has been and is being 
used for harvesting timber and for 
grazing sheep and cattle. They could 


hold the key to our economic survival. 
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Under current wilderness proposals, 
literally millions of acres of these 
lands would become permanently 
off-limits to energy and mineral 
development, as well as to timber 
harvesting and grazing. 


AMERICA’S WORKERS WILL 
BE AFFECTED 


When access to such public lands is 
denied, it’s the American worker 
who’s hardest hit. But not just in 
limiting his recreational activities, 
although those are important to the 
quality of life. 

The worker is affected directly, in 
fewer job opportunities and in higher 
costs for food and energy, as well as 
for other requirements in the mod- 
ern world, If lands are foreclosed to 
timber cutting and hauling, the cost 
of lumber increases, new homes be- 
come harder to buy, fewer homes are 
built. There are fewer jobs for lumber- 
jacks, and for those who supply them 
with equipment or who sell and dis- 
tribute wood products. 

When ranchers are barred from 
public lands—lands many have been 
using for years to raise their sheep 
and cattle or to move them from 
range to range—it means fewer ani- 


mals will be raised and transported to 
market. Such shortages are quickly 
reflected in higher food prices at meat 
counters across the nation and in the 
increased drain on the worker’s take- 
home pay. 

A substantial impact, moreover, 
would be felt in higher energy costs, 
as we buy more and more oil and 
natural gas from other countries—at 
prices they set and raise at will. 

Last year alone, we imported more 
than 43 percent of all the crude oil 
we used at a cost of nearly $116 mil- 
lion a day. That outflow of dollars 
was a contributing factor to the in- 
crease in inflation in the U.S. and the 
decline of the dollar on foreign money 
markets, Both took their toll on the 
value of every dollar American work- 
ers earned. 

This outflow of money for oil can 
be reduced by greater production here 
at home. Yet, if more oil and natural 
gas, coal and other energy fuels are to 
be found, there must be access to 
public lands and the resources un- 
derlying them. Withdrawing such 
lands, foreclosing them to exploration 
and production, will make the task of 
finding and transporting these new, 


secure energy supplies far more dif- 
ficult and more costly. 


WHAT’S INVOLVED? 


How much of our needed energy 
may be found on public lands? Dean 
William Dresher of the University of 
Arizona College of Mines estimates 
that government-managed lands hold: 


© 40 percent of our coal, including 
70 percent of America’s low-sulfur 
coal; 

e Three-quarters of our oil shale 
and 85 percent of our tar sands; as 
well as 

e A third of our crude oil base and 
43 percent of our natural gas base. 


In addition, Alaskan lands hold po- 
tentially large quantities of critically 
needed non-energy minerals, such as 
platinum, chromium, nickel, mangan- 
ese and molybdenum. Some of these 
metals are now being imported from 
the Soviet Union and other insecure 
foreign sources. 

That’s why the subject of land use 
is sO important to each and every 
American. If these lands are locked 
up tight against exploration and de- 


velopment, it could mean greater de- 
pendence on other nations for our 
energy and essential minerals. That 
translates into fewer job opportuni- 
ties for Teamsters and other workers, 
greater unemployment, and an in- 
creased flow of American money into 
foreign hands. 

But, perhaps more important in the 
long run, closing off these potentially 
rich mineral areas could make us all 
the more vulnerable to economic, 
political and even military blackmail 
by those countries supplying us with 
needed energy and non-energy min- 
erals, 


WHAT IS “WILDERNESS”? 


Most of us think of wilderness as 
a place of natural beauty, where we 
can go to appreciate scenery, enjoy 
the wildlife, relax in comfort—far 
from the hustle of our workaday 
world. But government has quite a 
different view of what “wilderness” is. 

According to the Wilderness Act 
passed in 1964, wilderness “is an area 
where the earth and its community of 
life are untrammeled by man... 
where man himself is a visitor who 
does not remain.” 


Obviously, that doesn’t mean our 
favorite national parks, such as the 
Grand Canyon or Yellowstone or 
Yosemite, But it does mean millions 
of acres of America—perhaps as 
many as 200 million—that belong to 
all of us, lands entrusted to the fed- 
eral government to be used for the 
benefit of all Americans. 

Yet, once the “wilderness” label is 
placed on land, it belongs to a very 
exclusive club . . . those who have the 
health and wealth to enter the lands 
on horseback, by canoe or on foot, 
carrying their equipment and supplies 
with them. That’s because the wilder- 
ness label also means that, within 
those lands, there can be: 


© No roads of any kind; 

®@ No trucks, vans, cars, or boats; 

@ No permanent hunting or fish- 
ing campsites; 

@ No sanitary toilet facilities; 

© No structures; 

@ No service stations, 
or stores; and 

@ No development of energy and 
mineral resources of any kind. 


restaurants 


The list of prohibitions doesn’t end 
there. But that gives you some idea of 
what you and the nation are up 


OUR LAND... 


against, once a tract becomes perma- 
nently marked as “wilderness.” 


THAT’S NOT SOUND 
MANAGEMENT 


With the nation becoming increas- 
ingly dependent on foreign sources of 
oil, as we use up our known deposits, 
is it good management to close off 
large areas of potentially productive 
public lands even before their poten- 
tial can be assessed? Is it good man- 
agement to ban, for all practical pur- 
poses, the use of these lands for rec- 
reation, timber harvesting and graz- 
ing? No! Yet that’s exactly what could 
happen. 


A far better way to handle the pub- 
lic interest in public lands is to DE- 
VELOP those lands to the greatest 
extent possible through sound multi- 
ple use. Certainly, we do need quiet 
places. But there are many quiet and 
attractive places in the U.S., where 
we’ve learned to make the “multiple 
use” concept work. 


One such example can be found in 
the construction of the Trans Alaska 
Pipeline from Alaska’s North Slope 
southward to Valdez, an ice-free port 
on the state’s southern coast. This 800- 
mile pipeline was built with the en- 
vironment in mind. Passages were con- 
structed to aid caribou migration, 
nesting sites of eagles were avoided, 
and construction timed to avoid the 
spawning seasons of the salmon and 
other fish. 


This isn’t an isolated example, but 
it does demonstrate that multiple use 
can mean both mineral production 
and environmental protection, One is 
not exclusive of the other. 


THE ANSWER LIES IN 
MULTIPLE USE 


What is needed now is a return to 
the proven concept of compatible mul- 
tiple use of our public lands. Such use 
can benefit all Americans by increas- 
ing job opportunities, providing raw 
materials for factories and producing 
energy to keep our trucks rolling and 
our economy growing. 

Admittedly, we need to protect the 
environment. In special cases, we do 
need to set aside certain sensitive 
areas to maintain the habitat of en- 
dangered species. But, what we do not 
need is to foreclose huge areas of our 
public lands, without first determining 
whether such foreclosure is essential, 
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how such foreclosure will affect jobs, 
and what other uses might be better 
made of the land and its minerals. 

It’s true that man has not always 
treated the environment with the re- 
spect and care it deserves. However, 
modern technology does permit the 
extraction of oil and natural gas with 
a minimal impact on the environment. 
Restoration of coal mined areas is pos- 
sible. Reforestation of timbered lands 
is practical and practiced. 


When these activities are conducted 
in an environmentally sound and 
economically practical way, all Ameri- 
cans benefit—truckers, factory work- 
ers, farmers, the elderly, the disad- 
vantaged. Conversely, when access is 
denied, all Americans suffer. That’s 
why multiple use of public lands is a 
step forward toward economic secur- 
ity and energy self-sufficiency. 

This land is our land. Let’s keep it 
that way. 


Wilderness or resources .. . can’t there be compromise? The Alaskan oil pipeline 
was built after much attention to both man’s energy needs and his environmental 


concerns. 


Beer’n’ Bread 


that truck driving would be the future course of his 

working life. For the moment, he stood at the north 
end of a cotton field, looking at ruin in the hot Texas 
sun of September, 1939. 

Tony Eash, wearing faded overalls, had never experi- 
enced a disaster like it. Here he was confronting 22 acres 
of cotton and—as the local saying went—‘“hadn’t even 
put a sack in it.” There was not a boll of healthy cotton 
in the field. Weevils and worms had eaten the crop. 
Pickin’ time and nothing to pick. 

Altogether, Cash had 105 acres he had been working 
near Hearne, Texas, since getting married two years 
earlier. Growing cotton along with some corn and hay 
for the mules. Following the plow was tortuous work. 
He had no mechanical equipment. 

Cash stood with his hands in his pockets. He scanned 
the acreage with a discouraged eye. Well and true, he 
thought, there wasn’t a sack of cotton on it. A half-bale 
an acre was top crop for any farm under the best condi- 
tions. Unless there was too much rain or too little. Or a 
windstorm. 

It was an “iffy” business. Cotton was selling for 12 to 
14 cents a pound in 1939. There were 500 pounds in a 
bale. Even with a crop, the income was only $60 or $70 
a bale. That could hardly pay for seeding, weeding and 
harvesting. 

Cash was 24 years old. He was beginning to feel like 
he was growing old before his time. Born and raised 
on a farm near Bryan, Texas, about a 100 miles north- 
west of Houston, Cash had fought the battle of cotton 
all his young life. First helping his daddy and later work- 
ing for himself. 

Tony figured it up. He had lost about $500. It was 
heart-breaking. Standing there on the rolling prairie, he 
had to admit to himself that he was failing to make 
enough money to feed and clothe his wife and new baby 
daughter. 

Tony Cash was tired of the losing struggle. He felt 
the sun burning his face as he pulled a few coins from 


Fe BEER TO BREAD. Little could Tony Cash imagine 


his pocket. He counted a dollar and a quarter. It was all 
he had to his name. 

To hell with the farm, he thought. He would go to 
Houston and find a job of some kind. 


Tony Cash rode trolleys around the city as he 

searched for work. He realized, upon arrival in 
Houston, that he had only one skill suitable for city 
employment: He could drive a truck. 

A dozen different companies that made local deliveries 
said no, they had all the drivers they needed. A policeman 
friend suggested Tony try for a job on the police force. 
Cash said no, he did not want to be a cop arid giet shot at. 

By chance, Tony met an old acquaintance and got a job 
driving for a soda pop distributor. The income on the non- 
union job was low but it was enough to keep his family 
eating. Cash kept looking around for something better. 

Early in 1941, Cash got on as a helper for the local 
distributor of Schlitz beer. The job was under a union 
shop contract and Tony joined Teamster Local 968. 

Helpers made a good living. But Tony wanted to drive 
and enjoy the higher commission. Three months later he 
managed to switch to the distributorship for Falstaff beer. 
He became a driver-salesman under the union contract. 

Selling beer on commission increased Tony’s income 
considerably. From about $20 a week to $60 a week on the 
average. The hours were long, sometimes as much as 80 a 
week, but consideration for the customers paid off. 

Tony Cash, one of a dozen driver-salesmen for Falstaff, 
learned to compete with the other brands. The big beers 
in Houston then were mostly Texas-brewed, cach with its 
own distributor: Grand Prize, Southern Select, Pearl— 
all popular brews. The top national beers were gaining 
footholds. 

One of the sure-fire ways to get business was by use of 
what was called the “breaker” system. That is, the tavern 
owner was given a “break” of a free case of beer for pushing 


S TREETCAR FARE in Houston was a nickel. For a week, 
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the sales driver’s product. Since delivery price of beer was 
$1.25 for a case of 24 bottles—which the retailer sold for 
$2.40—it was quite a good selling method. 

Tony, sturdy and genial, became one of the most suc- 
cessful driver-salesmen handling beer in Houston. 

B about the beer business, too. Tony Cash soon became 

aware of them. The first inkling came on a delivery 
to a beer saloon where customers were offered more elbow 
space at a scarred bar than chairs at rickety tables. 

The tavern owner wore a damp apron around his mid- 
dle. The man exercised a voice that would silence crickets 
for a mile in any direction on Saturday night. He shouted: 
“Hey, Tony! What’re you doing to me? You're giving me 
flat beer! My customers are complaining!” 

“I don’t know why it’s flat.” Tony Cash was surprised. 
“T never had any other complaint.” 

“Well,” said the tavern man, “I have to give these 
people a new bottle every time they beef.” 

“Tll pick up the flat beer and make it good,” Tony said 
quickly. By now, the young Teamster driver had a 
suspicion. He checked the storage room. He found that 
some competitor had nudged the caps on three or four 
bottles in every case of Falstaff—enough to permit a 
breath of air to stale the brew. 

Tony went back to the tavern owner and said, “Some- 
body’s working on my beer.” 

“So what are we going to do about it?” 

Cash replied, “You'll just have to start watching to see 
who does it.” 

Fortunately, driver-salesmen who performed such tricks 
on the competition’s beer did not last long in the industry. 


Stale beer over the counter is bad news for everybody. The 
distributing firms, other drivers, and the retailers of the 
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beer worked together to snare the culprits and run them 
out of the business. 

Beer delivery in Houston gradually underwent vast 
change. Texas-made beers began disappearing as the major 
brewing companies bought local breweries and commenced 
national advertising programs. The number of distributor- 
ships dwindled until only a handful remained, each to 
peddle three or four brands of beer. 

Houston, too, was changing. The city was bigger. There 
was more crime. Tony Cash felt uneasy carrying thousands 
of dollars in beer receipts while making his deliveries. The 
hours were still long. 


He decided to make a change, also. 
FTER 17 years of peddling beer, Tony Cash moved 
A from Local 968 to a sister Teamsters Union, No. 949, 
as a driver-salesman in the baking industry. His new 
employer was Schott’s Bakery, maker of Sunbeam bread. 
The year was 1958. 

Throughout his beer-driving years, Cash had served his 
brother drivers as shop steward. He had even served a 
term as recording secretary of Local 968. He declined to 
seek further union office, however, wanting to devote time 
to a son and daughter. 

Tony was pleased to learn there was a long-time steward 
for the 80 driver-salesmen employed by Schott’s under the 
Local 949 bread contract. It meant he could concentrate on 
his work. 

As a bread driver, Cash applied the same policy of selling 
he had used when carting beer around Houston: Try to 
keep the customer content; keep the merchandise fresh; 
make regular deliveries; be fair and honest at all times. 
In the end, Cash knew, the outlet for the product always 
had the option of banishing the driver-salesman. 

Cash especially liked the new hours. While he arose 


much earlier, the work day was shorter. He made his first 
deliveries starting about 6 a.m., and completed the initial 
round of 36 stores usually by 9:30 or 10 o'clock in the morn- 
ing. Cash would make two or three more visits to each 
store later so as to straighten the bread rack and bring in 
additional supplies as needed. 

He soon learned to trust his route book in determining 
his delivery load. He knew how many loaves of bread, 
cakes, buns, rolls, pies, etc., would be needed on a given 
day at a given store—almost to a given hour. 

Tony Cash also discovered he could improve the sales of 
his product by paying attention to freshness and maintain 
ing a neat rack. If he planned correctly, he returned to the 
bakery with an empty truck at the close of the day. On one 
route for 11 years, Cash was No. | in sales and had less 
“stale” to return than anyone else driving for Schott’s. His 
commission, of course, improved with increased sales. 


iMILAR TO BEER, there were occasionally driver-salesmen 
in the baking industry who practiced dirty tricks against 
the opposition. Such practices usually were so foul that 
the driver was encouraged to depart from the industry. 

Tony Cash remembers one of the worst operators he ever 
saw. The man would approach the bread rack in a grocery 
store with a ring tack on his hand—the tack daubed wit 
kerosene. The man then would graciously straighten the 
bakery products of the opposition for a few moments, paus- 
ing to pat the baked goods affectionately. 

Store managers tired of customer complaints. They soon 
caught on to tack men and the drivers low enough to 
rearrange (in disarray) the products of competing com- 
panies. The managers knew consumers would shy away 
from a messy display. So definite rack space was alloted for 
each bakery. If a driver did not observe the rule, his product 
was banned from the store. 

Once Cash found his bread twisted and mutilated. He 
was upset. He went to the store manager and said: “Look. 
This is not a customer doing this. This is a breadman doing 
this.” 

“Are you positive?” asked the manager. 

“Well,” Cash almost laughed, “if I wasn’t positive, | 
wouldn’t be coming to you.” 

Cash went on to explain an alternative open to the store 
manager. He said: “All you have to do is go to the rack in 
the morning when you come in the store—and check the 
bread. As every breadman comes in, go back and check the 
bread. You'll catch him.” 

The bread mangler was spied in short order. The next 
day, the store’s “backdoor man” halted the departing 
mangler who had just made a delivery of his product. The 
backdoor man said: 

“Just a minute. Here’s twenty loaves of stale, twisted 
bread for you at twenty-five cents a loaf. Our customers 
just won’t buy it. Now, that’s not vour company’s product 
—but today it is your bread. You do what you want with 
it. You pay me five dollars before you put in another load 
of your company’s bread.” 

Gentle, calm advice like this resulted in neat, peaceful 
bakery racks at the supermarkets. 


ONY FELT AS LoyAL to Teamster Local 949 and its 
bread drivers as he had to Local 968 and brother beer 
drivers. He attended most of the regular monthly 
meetings through the years. Several times he was a member 
of contract negotiation committees. 
Houston was a relatively strong union city in the 1940's 


but Section 14b of the Taft-Hartley Act helped erode that 
situation. Texas was one of the first states, in 1947, to adopt 
what has come to be called the infamous “right-to-work” 
law. The state law gave nobody the right to work, rather, it 
attacked unionism by prohibiting the union shop. 

Once employers discovered they could battle unionism 
under RTW with diversification, as they did it in Texas, 
the mold was cast. Companies split their operations so that 
a strike would affect them at only one plant. Unionism was 
hit hard in the bread industry. 

In his years as a Teamster, Tony Cash was part of sev- 
eral brief strikes that successfully climaxed a standoff in 
contract negotiations. Only when RTW slithered onto the 
Texas statute book did the local unions suffer strike losses. 
The main reason was that employers were able to persuade 
a fink or two to stay with them and also to hire strike- 
breakers to outlast the strikers. 

Tony Cash, who never lived anywhere except in Texas, 
learned a strong lesson from the experience. As he put it 
recently: 

“The whole thing of being a union member is hanging 
together. If you don’t hang together, you might just as 
well forget it. You’re not going to win anything.” 

While Cash was neither officer or steward in his 19 
vears of bread driving, he was in fact the union’s most 
successful organizer at Schott’s Bakery. RTW had made 
the bakery an open shop. So every time a driver was hired, 
Cash would try to get the new employce to join the union. 
More often than not, the long-time Teamster signed up the 
new driver. 


beer'n'bread salesman, Anthony Cash felt pretty 

good about having been a Teamster. He owned his 
home in Humble, Texas. He had a good pension. His 
children were grown, upstanding citizens. 

Today retirement has a special, personal meaning for 
Cash who, as a boy, hunted prairie birds and fished the 
Brazos River. Now he is free at any time to seek out the 
dove and bobwhite quail in season and to saltwater fish of 
Galveston. He has a small motorboat he rolls to the Gulf. 
Of the relaxation that comes from stalking red fish and sea 
trout, Cash says, “I just get in the boat and even forget 
the sun is shining.” 

Tony's other retirement activity includes visiting his 
three grandchildren and keeping his backyard vegetable 
garden in proper condition. At heart, he’s still a farmboy. 

Soon to become 65 years of age, Tony Cash is in good 
health. He carries about 180 pounds on a wide frame just 
under six feet in height. He has never forgotten how he 
went through the eighth grade only to have his daddy tell 
him to stop school and start farmin’. Today Cash is a man 
of confidence. He is proud to say that he gained his real 
education “meeting the public” as a Teamster driver. 

Like a tattoo, the merits of unionism remain imprinted 
on Tony's mind. He is forthright in speaking his piece: 

“Unionism is one of the greatest things that ever hap- 
pened to the laboring man. If it wasn’t for unions, the 
non-union people wouldn’t be making the income they are 
today. 

“As for the Teamsters, it is one of the strongest unions 
there is. Teamster programs have worked better than a lot 
of other unions and, as a result, there are more Teamsters 
than any other union.” 

Tony Cash hastily adds, “The Teamsters stand behind 
their members better than other unions do.” 


Rites IN 1977 after 36 years of city driving as a 
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TEAMSTERS’ Night at the Circus, 
sponsored annually by Ohio Joint 
Council 41's Sports Committee, this 
year had a special meaning for more 
than 5,000 handicapped, underprivi- 
leged children and senior citizens who 
as guests of the Teamsters, using tic- 
kets donated by Teamster locals and 
the Ohio Conference, shared the event 
with Ohio IBT members and their 
families. 

Among those attending the three- 
ring extravaganza were five busloads 
of excited youngsters who traveled 
more than 200 miles, courtesy of Day- 
ton Local 957. The Teamster local not 
only supplied the buses that carried 
the youngsters, but lunches to eat on 
the way and dinners for the return 
trip, prepared by Local 957 members 
and officers at the local union hall 
prior to departure time. 

Ably assisting Local 957’s officers 
in making the trip a success were 
members of Local 957’s retiree club 
who pitched in to make the outing a 
lot of fun for the youngsters (and en- 
sure that no little passengers got lost 
along the way). 

“This is getting to be an annual 
thing for us,” Local 957 Secretary- 
Treasurer Wendell Quillen said re- 
cently. “When tickets become avail- 
able, we buy a bunch, often with fi- 
nancial help from our members’ em- 
ployers, and then call up organizations 
locally who might be interested in let- 
ting their youngsters get away for a 
good time having a night on the 
Teamsters.” 

Coming from places like St. Joe’s 
Orphanage and the Western Ohio 
Youth Center, more than 150 kids 
from Dayton traveled to the Richfield, 
Ohio coliseum, primed for a good 
time, and certainly not disappointed 
by the spectacular show they saw. 

At the circus, they joined the crowd 
of 18,000 Teamsters, their families, 
friends and retirees from through- 
out Ohio for a rousing good time. 
Holding sway in the rings below were 
the performers of the Ringling Bros. 
and Barnum & Bailey circus, putting 
on what is always “the greatest show 
on earth.” 

Proceeds from the evening will con- 
tinue to pour back into the commu- 
nity, too, since the Sports Committee 
uses funds raised for community char- 
itable causes. That makes the event a 
three-ring spectacular of sorts for 
Teamsters. Ohio Teamsters share the 
fun, the less fortunate come along, 
and benefits will be felt by all. 


EASTER SEALS 
TO RECEIVE 
THE TEAMSTERS’ 
CONTINUED SUPPORT 


AS THE National Easter Seals Society 
prepared to kick off its 1980 fund- 
raising campaign, the Teamsters 
lauded the group’s efforts and pledged 
the charitable organization the union’s 
continued support. 

Appearing at the National Easter 
Seal Society convention last month in 
Philadelphia, Pa., IBT Warehouse Di- 
vision Director John Greeley spoke 
from the heart about Teamsters’ con- 
cern for the disabled, among them 
handicapped youngsters and adults 
who are aided by the Society’s work. 

Greeley took the podium to an- 
nounce that again this year, as last, 
the Teamsters will be one of the na- 
tional sponsors of the annual fund- 
raising campaign. Shortly, he told 
delegates, the International Union will 
send each of its 776 local unions and 
44 joint councils a request asking that 
they and their members give the 1980 
Easter Seal campaign their full sup- 
port. 

“You read a lot about the Team- 
sters, their high wages and benefits, 


the strikes and labor disputes,” he told 
the group, but “along with those have 
come the tears. Our members’ hearts 
have been tugged at, and they have 
learned to open up those hearts to 
others. 

“You who make up the National 
Easter Seal Society and like orga- 
nizations realize that goodness springs 
from the heart of the individual, that 
what is good for the soul of the for- 
tunate is good for the welfare of the 
unfortunate. 

“It is good for all of us to be able 
to say we have shared, and the Na- 
tional Easter Seal Society gives us in 
the Teamsters the means,” he noted. 

Greeley promised the group that 
the Teamsters’ partnership with them 
would be a “long and beneficial one.” 

Last year, Teamsters all over the 
country in just a couple of months’ 
time, poured out nearly $100,000 to 
Easter Seals for its work. This year, 
we in the Teamsters hope to top that, 
doing better than ever to aid them in 
this crucial work. 


A SERIES of public hearings is 
planned by the Department of Labor. 
to seek information on the workplace 
privacy practices of employers. 

Included among the practices are 
the collection, maintenance and use of 
information and records on employees 
and job applicants, as well as em- 
ployee access to such records. 

High on the list of items to be con- 
sidered are the various truth-verifica- 
tion devices—such as voice analyzers 
and the polygraph—that are becoming 
increasingly popular among em- 
ployers. 

The Labor Department solicited re- 
quests to testify last month with a 
cutoff date of November 16th. The 
response will determine largely the 
times and locations of several hearings 
planned for the coming winter period. 

The program is in line with a presi- 
dential directive, according to the 
Labor Department, which has the 
hope of learning to what extent the 
recommendations of the Privacy Pro- 
tection Study Commission (PPSC) 
have been followed. 


A final report was issued by the 
PPSC in 1977. The commission was 
created by the Privacy Act of 1974 
to examine individual privacy rights in 
many institutional contexts of Ameri- 
can life. 

One of the major areas of inquiry 
was workplace privacy in the private 
sector and that is specifically what the 
Labor Department will be researching. 

Among the issues to be covered at 
the hearings are: 

—The use of “pretext interviews,” 
“truth-verification” devices, psycho- 
logical tests, electronic surveillance 
devices, arrest and conviction records, 
etc., with respect to safeguards for 
employee privacy and protection. 

—Whether employers have adopted 
a fair information practices policy 
and, if so, whether they have taken 
steps to insure that the policy has 
been carried out. 

—Whether employees have been 
adequately informed of privacy poli- 
cies as well as their rights under the 
law. 


GOVERNMENT'S 
LOOKING AT 
WORKERS’ 
PRIVACY RIGHTS 


—Whether employees have been 
given an opportunity to inspect or 
copy records containing information 
about themselves, also, whether they 
have been given a chance to correct 
inaccuracies. 

There are numerous other areas of 
employer-employee privacy relation- 
ships that are expected to be con- 
sidered at the hearings, including the 
basic one of internal and external uses 
of information about the employee. 
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SAFETY AND HEALTH IS EVERYONE’S LEGITIMATE DEMAND 


International Brotherhood of Teamsters—Department of Safety and Health 


RENEWED INTEREST IN UNIFORM LENGTH/WEIGHT LAWS 


A uniform truck length and weight 
standard is desirable, but only if that 
standard protects the safety of the 
truck driver and the motoring public. 

This was the message presented Oc- 
tober 25th by the International Broth- 
erhood of Teamsters in prepared 
testimony before the Transportation 
Subcommittee of the Senate Environ- 
ment and Public Works Committee. 
The IBT was represented by R. V. 
Durham, director of the IBT Safety 
and Health Department, and Bartley 
O’Hara, legislative counsel. 

The subcommittee is considering 
several bills which would establish a 
uniform national standard for truck 
weight and length on the nation’s 
Interstate system, Present limits set by 
the states are inconsistent, with many 
states keeping weight limits below the 
federally allowed 80,000 pounds. 

Durham told the subcommittee of 
Teamster concerns in the length and 
weight field. He said it is necessary 
to establish uniformity in gross ve- 
hicle weights, but only with two im- 
portant conditions: an increase in 
allowable tandem axle weights, which 
would provide for a lighter load on 
the steering axle; and a length standard 
which allows sufficient space for the 
power unit. 

The subcommittee heard how pres- 
ent law limits the load placed on 
tandem axles to 34,000 pounds, thus 
requiring a legally loaded 80,000 
pound rig to have at least 12,000 
pounds on the steering axle. Often 
this front axle load is considerably 
higher. 

A heavy load on the steering axle 
creates several problems for the driver. 
Ride quality deteriorates and steering 
becomes more difficult. More impor- 
tant, heavy front axle weights increase 
the likelihood and severity of the most 
feared occurrence a driver can face— 
a front tire blowout. 

The IBT supported an amendment 
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by Senator Hart in 1974 which would 
have limited the weight on a steering 
axle to 10,000 pounds. While that 
amendment was adopted in the Sen- 
ate, it was rejected by the House. 

Durham said that while such a limi- 
tation on front axle weights would be 
the best way to solve the problem, the 
same basic effect could be achieved 
by increasing the allowable tandem 
axle weight to 35,000 pounds. 

The members of the subcommittee 
took great interest in the IBT’s posi- 
tion on vehicle length limitations. Cur- 
rent length laws in most states set 
limitations on the overall size of the 
vehicle, usually 55 feet in the East 
and 65 feet in the West. This type of 
limitation creates’ a strong economic 
motive for shrinking the power unit 
in order to carry more freight. 


The Senators listened as Durham 
described the cramped driving condi- 
tions, heat, noise, fumes and rough 
ride that are only a few of the prob- 
lems associated with today’s short 
wheelbase equipment. 

The solution to many of these prob- 
lems lies in setting length limits on 
the cargo carrying unit, Durham said, 
rather than on the entire vehicle. This 
would allow carriers to purchase and 
use the type of equipment which best 
suits the needs of both the carrier and 
the driver. 

If a particular state wishes to pro- 
vide for an overall length limit, such 
a limit should allow 15 feet in addition 
to the length established for the trailer. 
Thus, a state with a 45-foot limit on 
trailer length could establish a 60-foot 
overall limitation. 


EDUCATION’S A KEY TO SAFETY 


Labor educators from around the 
country gathered in Madison, Wis- 
consin, recently to learn of new de- 
velopments in occupational safety and 
health. IBT Industrial Hygienist Ste- 
phen McDougall was one of a num- 
ber of representatives of organized 
labor from the U.S. and abroad. 

The meeting, entitled “Symposium 
for Labor Educators on Occupational 
Safety and Health,” was conducted by 
the University of Wisconsin School 
for Workers. Nearly 120 delegates 
listened as McDougall described the 
Teamster role in safety and health 
education. 

“Education and communication are 
the keys to better safety and health 
for our members,” McDougall said. 
This challenge is met on both the 
International and local levels. 

The International, through the IBT 
Safety and Health Department, uses 


many tools in keeping members aware 
of current safety and health issues, 
including the SHIELD section of the 
International Teamster, the Safety and 
Health presentation at the Teamster 
Workshop, and a similar presentation 
at shop steward seminars conducted 
throughout the country by the Re- 
search and Education Department. 

Similar programs take place at the 
Local, Joint Council and Conference 
levels, through the use of local union 
newspapers, safety and health educa- 
tion meetings for members, and vari- 
ous workshops and seminars for local 
officers. 

McDougall closed his presentation 
with a challenge to the labor educa- 
tors, asking them to recognize and 
utilize the many resources available in 
educating workers as to their basic 
rights to a healthful and safe work en- 
vironment. 


A MEETING ON SAFETY 


A joint industry-union committee es- 
tablished by the National Master 
Freight Agreement to study specific 
safety problems in the trucking indus- 
try had its initial meeting in Wash- 
ington last month. 

The National Master Freight Equip- 
ment Committee met at IBT head- 
quarters to lay the groundwork for 
attacking four problem areas spelled 
out in the Master Freight Agreement. 
The areas set for study are: 


e Interior dimensions of tractors and 
tractor sleeping berths. 


© Equipping tractors with trailer 


brake hand valves. 


® Placement of fuel tanks. 


@ The use of shock absorbers on the 
front axles of tractors. 


The committee is composed of ten 
members, five drawn from each side 
of the bargaining table. Its purpose 
is to review the safety aspects of the 
four topics listed above and report to 
the National Negotiating Committee 
by April 1, 1980 with recommenda- 
tions. 


Co-chairmen R. V. Durham, di- 
rector of the IBT Safety and Health 
Department and William J. Lemon, 
vice president for labor relations, 
Spector Freight System, Inc., set the 
tone for the November 13th meeting, 
concentrating on the need for mutual 
effort between labor and industry in 


arriving at solutions to these trouble- 
some problems. 

Initially, the committee will try to 
determine what information concern- 
ing these issues already exists, exam- 
ining data from governmental, aca- 
demic and industrial sources. When 
this research effort is complete, it will 
then be possible to apply the exper- 
tise of the committee members in de- 
veloping meaningful, realistic recom- 
mendations to the National Negotiat- 
ing Committee. 

Members are encouraged to take an 
active part in the committee’s delib- 
erations. Information which you feel 
would assist the committee in its study 
of these issues may be sent to the IBT 
Safety and Health Department. 


HANDLING HAZARDOUS MATERIALS 


Transporting hazardous materials has 
always been dangerous but three in- 
timately interrelated factors—the 
cargo, the road equipment and the 
driver—are the linchpins to getting the 
job done safely. 

And the International Brotherhood 
of Teamsters is firmly committed to 
assuring that the condition of the 
driver, the road equipment and the 
cargo is at the highest level possible 
to assure their mutual survival. 

That was the view presented by 
IBT Industrial Hygienist Stephen Mc- 
Dougall, who representing the Team- 
sters, spoke on operator safety from 
the union’s perspective as a keynote 
speaker before the Chemical Distri- 
bution Conference. 

Attending the recent two-day ses- 
sion were a large number of execu- 
tives, transportation and distribution 
specialists from chemical and trans- 
portation companies, on hand to hear 
the comments of 25 industry leaders 
and government officials on the chal- 
lenges their industry will face in the 
1980's. 

From contacts with our members, 
the results of government surveys and 
studies and conversations with our in- 


dustry counterparts, we must conclude 
that compliance with existing safety 
requirements involving hazardous car- 
goes, road equipment and vehicle op- 
erators has been “dismal in many re- 
spects,” McDougall told the group, 


noting that the limited surveillance 


and enforcement of standard require- 
ments by the Department of Transpor- 
tation has been largely ineffective in 
encouraging voluntary compliance.” 
The answer, the Teamsters’ spokes- 
man added, lies in taking “stronger 
action against the lawbreakers . . 
and in stricter rules and enforcement. 
“We need stricter enforcement of 
equipment requirements, and perhaps 


some new requirements, in response to 


the recent shocking discoveries that 
vast numbers of trucks on the high- 
ways have potentially fatal equipment 
defects,” he said. 

The Teamsters also support stricter 
rules and enforcement of rules re- 
garding conditions within the truck 
cab and the training and informa- 
tional needs of operators hauling haz- 
ardous materials; and urge stricter 
surveillance and enforcement over the 
shoddy performance of some packag- 
ers and shippers of hazardous mate- 
rials. 

Most of all, “we need a system 
that considers the drivers,” McDougall 
noted, adding that “existing regula- 
tions serve to protect the general pub- 
lic, not the operators, from the haz- 
ards associated with heavy trucks and 
their cargoes. 

“Increased attention must be given 
to protecting the operators themselves, 
from injury or impairment of health 
due to their working conditions. The 
safety and health of the operator is a 
vital concern of the International 
Brotherhood of Teamsters; it is also 
crucial to the continued health and 
well-being of the chemical distribution 
industry,” he concluded. 
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ACTIVE 
IBT 
LOCALS 


UNION, NEW JERSEY 


Another Teamster Turns 
Good Samaritan in a Pinch 


Teamster truck drivers spend a lot 
of time on the nation’s highways 
and often find themselves the bene- 
factors of motorists in distress or 
the first to arrive at an accident 
scene. 

Gordon L. Whitt, a Teamster Local 
408 member and truck driver for 
Air Products and Chemicals Inc. be- 
came one of those good samaritans 
recently when he came to the rescue 
of four women in distress. 

The driver of the vehicle, Mrs. 
John Carter, was traveling down the 
highway in a new car equipped with 
rally wheels, when suddenly a back 
wheel came off and rolled down the 
highway alongside the vehicle, even 


BINGHAMTON, NEW YORK 


Teamster’s Praised For 
Deciding to Get Invoived 


When Teamster Ivan R. Ostrander 
saw a state trooper being assaulted 
along the highway recently, he didn’t 
think twice before running to the offi- 
cer’s rescue, in the process endan- 
gering his own life. That valor was 
recently commended in a letter to 
the Teamster from the Executive De- 
partment of the New York State 
Police. 

The trooper, J. A. Coon, was as- 
saulted by a motorist after he had 
been stopped by the trooper. The 
man then attempted to gain control 
of the trooper’s revolver as they 
wrestled in the highway. 

“The outcome of this arrest and 


as the car began gyrating erratically. 
As the car jerked to a stop, Whitt 
entered the scene, pulling off the 
highway to offer his assistance to 
the frightened women inside the ve- 
hicle. 


Locating the wheel, from which 
all lug bolts had mysteriously dis- 
appeared, Whitt removed a lug from 
each of the other three wheels and 
temporarily resecured the fourth 
wheel to the car. 

After giving Mrs. Carter explicit 
instructions on how to reach the 
nearest gas station and cautioning 
her to drive under 20 miles an hour, 
the Teamster then followed the car 
for a short distance, observing its 
operation, before resuming his reg- 
ular route. 

That would have been the end of 
it, except for a letter to Whitt’s em- 
ployer telling of his good deed. “The 


the safety of the trooper may have 
been much different had you and 
another passing motorist not stopped 
and assisted in subduing the sub- 


SYRACUSE, NEW YORK 


Union’s Support Helps 
Teamster Win His Case 


Teamster Local 317 member Ken 
Squadrito (left), an employee of 
Hertz, is thanking the Syracuse 
local’s President Tom Hall for the 
local’s help in his recent arbitration 
case. Finding that the Teamster had 
been unfairly discharged from his 
job, an arbitrator recently awarded 
him $8,800 in backpay and benefits 
and ordered him returned to work 


four women spoke highly of his 
kindness, consideration and the 
strength he gave them,” the writer 
noted in his letter. “They do feel 
that Gods works in mysterious ways. 
One such way was Gordon’s concern 
for them,” Dr. John S. Carter added. 

He’s the pastor of Trinity United 
Methodist Church and his wife was 
the driver of the vehicle, who along 
with three other ministers’ wives 
found herself suddenly in distress 
along a busy highway—until a Team- 
ster rode to the rescue. 


“This is another good example 
of a 408 driver’s concern for the mo- 
toring public,” wrote an Air Products 
Official to Whitt’s local union. “He 
certainly upheid this local’s motto, 
‘The safest way is the union driver’s 
way,’ ’’ added Vincent J. Amiano, sec- 
retary-treasurer of Local 408, in 
praising the Teamster’s efforts. 


ject,” N.Y. State Police Lt. R. E. Bes- 
ser wrote. 

“Investigation has since revealed 
this subject had stolen the car by 
beating the owner with a brick and 
was also a suspect in a recent rob- 
bery,” the officer added. 


“It seems that in today’s world, 
people tend not to become involved; 
your actions help confirm my belief 
that there are still citizens who will 
come forward and help a police offi- 
cer in trouble,” he concluded. 


Ostrander is a member of Local 
693 in Binghamton, N.Y. When ad- 
vised of the Teamster’s bravery, Lo- 
cal 693 Secretary-Treasurer Richard 
M. Hodges noted that the brother’s 
actions didn’t surprise him at all. 


“We feel Brother Ostrander should 
be commended,” Hodges said. ‘As 
Lt. Besser mentioned, many people 
today don’t want to get involved and 
we’re proud to say a brother mem- 
ber is one of the few that will!” 


NEW YORK, NEW YORK 


Teamster Service Center 
Helps Members 
with Problems 


Where does a New York-area Team- 
ster turn when he needs help with a 
personal problem? 

If he’s a member of one of the 
locals belonging to Teamster Joint 
Council 16, he picks up the phone 
and dials Teamster Center Services. 

That’s what John R. did when he 
realized how his drinking problem 
was wrecking his life and he had to 
do something—fast. So did Al C. 
when he wanted to be referred to 
a “good doctor” to treat his wife’s 
arthritis. Mr. and Mrs. M. called 
Teamster Center Services when they 
needed reasonably priced, reliable 
legal aid to handle their divorce. 
Mrs L. called when she needed ad- 
vice after learning her teenage boys 
were into drugs. 

Teamster Center Services (TCS) 
was started 18 months ago through 
the efforts of Joint Council 16 Presi- 
dent Joe Trerotola, who saw the 
need for some kind of service to 
help Teamsters and their families 
with their problems. TCS is a highly 
personalized advice and _ referral 
service specializing in health and 
welfare matters. It is funded by Joint 
Council 16 and the Management 
Hospitalization Trust Fund. 

TCS serves 22,000 Teamsters and 
their families—close to 100,000 peo- 
ple in an area stretching from East- 
ern Long Island to Upstate New 
York. 

It is located at Montefiore Hospi- 
tal and Medical Center in the Bronx; 
but TCS does most of its work over 


the telephone. In an average month, 
TCS receives more than 125 phone 
calls for “help,” as Teamsters tap 
TCS’s considerable knowledge in 
many areas: Alcoholism; Drug Abuse; 
Senior Care; Vocational Re-educa- 
tion; Money Matters; Medicine; Le- 
gal Affairs; Second Surgical Opinion, 
and Mental Health Problems. Help 
TCS-style is never more than a 
phone call away. 

To provide this kind of diversified 
assistance, TCS has a professional 
staff of three always ready to answer 
the phone, plus its own M.D., medi- 
cal consultant and a field repre- 
sentative specializing in alcoholism. 

Although reluctant to call TCS at 
first, more and more Teamsters have 
learned to trust and rely on TCS. 
The center’s usage has risen dra- 
matically since its opening. Its staff 
agrees that this would not have hap- 
pened if it weren’t for the support of 
area Teamster officials who help 


Making use of TCS’s facilities is 
Teamster Pat Pagnanella (center), 
shown here discussing a health 
problem with Dr. Myron Gilbert (left) 
Teamster Center Services medical 
consultant, and Betty Goldstein, TCS 
professional services coordinator. 
Health is just one area in which 

TCS offers expert advice and 
referrals. 


TCS by constantly encouraging their 
members to take advantage of its 
services. Today, help is just a call 
away, at (212) 920-5115 for lucky 
New York Teamsters. 

Noting how hard it can be for any- 
one to really get good help with any 
problems and find people willing to 
listen, Joe Trerotola says, “We’re 
proud to offer our members this 
program. We’re glad we can tell 
them, ‘Here’s TCS. They’ll do it all 
for you.’ ” 


NEW CASTLE, DELAWARE 


This Teamster Veteran 
Has 50 Years Behind Him 


Fifty Years? Yes, that’s really how 
long Teamster John Cummings has 
been working for Mushroom 
Transportation Co., Inc., which re- 
cently awarded him a 50-year 
diamond service award pin for his 
efforts. The Teamster truck driver is 
a member of Local 326 in Wilm- 
ington, Del., and is based at Kennett 
Square, Pa. 
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BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


Longtime Teamster 
Takes Earned Retirement 


After 30 years as a Teamster, Robert 
Hamilton of Local 379 in Boston, 
decided recently to take retirement 
from the Friend Lumber Corporation. 
Congratulating the Teamster at a 
retirement party given by his fellow 
employees are, in the front row 

from left: John Cockell, Retiree 
Hamilton, Frank Schleis, and Paul 
Walsh, secretary-treasurer of Local 
379. Second row from left: Charles 
Carr, Guy Centrella, Hugh Mc- 
Gonagle, Thomas Butler, Earl 
Garland and John Kotcis. Third row 
from left: James Beechin, Frank 
Corr, John Tango, Teamster Steward 
John Armstrong and William 
Hamilton. 


RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


When You’re Hot, 
You’re Hot! 


Organizing in the South is really 
looking up. Teamster Local 592 
of Richmond, Va., announced re- 
cently that it has won several 
NLRB-endorsed election ballots 
in recent months. 

Among the victories were wins 
at Richmond Cartage where work- 
ers voted 6 to 4 for Teamsters 
representation; at Centric Services 
where warehouse employees 
voted 32 to 13 for union affiliation, 


and at Stanley Land and Lumber 
Company, where workers voted 
41 to 2 to become Teamsters. 

In addition, says Local 592 
President R. M. Jenkins, Liquid 
Carbonic Corp., which has two 
facilities within the local union’s 
jurisdiction, recently agreed to 
recognition of the Teamsters as 
their employees’ bargaining agent 
without going to election. Ten 
drivers at one of the plant’s loca- 
tions have already ratified their 
first agreement, while negotiations 
are still under way for three driv- 
ers at the company’s other Vir- 
ginia plant. 


HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Teamster Wins Grievance 
And Clears His Record 


Carl Hager (center) of Teamster 
Local 992 in Hagerstown is shown 
receiving a hefty $3,999 grievance 
award from Business Agent George 
L. Knight, Sr. (left), as Executive 
Board member Donald Deshong 
looks on. Hager was involved in an 
eight-vehicle auto accident while 
driving during a heavy snowstorm. 
After being charged by police, 

the Teamster took his case to court 
where he was cleared of all charges. 
The National Master Freight National 
Grievance Committee also vindi- 
cated him, asking his employer to 
reimburse him for expenses incurred 
in clearing his driving record. 


VANCOUVER, B.C., CANADA 


Teamsters Take Honors 
At All-Canada Roadeo 


Two Vancouver, B.C., Local 31 Team- 
sters did their local union proud re- 
cently when they competed in the an- 
nual Canada-wide truck roadeo, held 
recently in New Brunswick, Can. 

Teamster Terry Loftus of Canadian 
Freightways in Vancouver, B.C., 
swept to top honors in the single-axle 
division at the national truck roadeo, 
after winning single-axle honors at 
the Vancouver provincial competition. 

Chris Brewer of White Pass truck- 
ing in Whitehorse, Yukon Territories, 
took second-place honors at the all- 
Canada meet, after capturing top 
honors in the straight truck division at 
the Yukon Territories divisional meet. 

Local 31 is extremely proud of both 
its topflight drivers for doing so well 
in this year’s competition, according 
to Douglas McLeod, president of the 
local union. 


1. At top, Terry Loftus, winner of top 
honors in the single axle national 
competition, is shown with an armful 
of trophies. 

2. Below, Chris Brewer, second-place 
winner in the straight truck class. 


LONDON, ONTARIO, CAN 


First Aid Saves 
Teamster’s Life 


Working at the Green Giant plant 

in London, Ontario, Teamster Don 
Gerard was riding on a forklift 
when a brace dislocated from the 
shaft, sending the Teamster tum- 
bling 30 feet to the ground. Gerard 
had no heart beat or pulse when 
fellow Teamster Dave Heffernan got 
to him, but twenty minutes /ater, 
thanks to cardio-pulmonary resusci- 
tation, he was breathing again 

and on his way to the hospital. 
Today, from firsthand experience, 
Gerard proclaims the value and 
need for first aid training. Visiting 
the Teamster during his recuperation 
were from left: Dave Heffernan; Art 
Martin, plant chairman at Green 
Giant; Gerard (in wheelchair); 
George Crispin, executive member; 
and Ray Bartolotti, president of 
Teamster Local 1000. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Teamster Tenacity 
Wins Big Backpay Award 


“The Teamsters never quit!” That 
could be the theme of the story of 
Roberta Carter, a Chicagoan who 
was active several years ago during 
Local 743’s campaign to organize 
the employees of Blue Cross/Blue 
Shield in the Chicago area. 

Discharged in 1973, Carter was 
never forgotten by officers of the 
Illinois local or her coworkers. And, 
after more than five years of litiga- 
tion before the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board and the U.S. Court of 
Appeals, Local 743 was recently suc- 
cessful in securing a settlement for 
her, according to Don Peters, presi- 
dent of the local union. 

Ruling that Carter had been ille- 
gally fired for her union activity dur- 
ing the organizing campaign, the 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 


At Local 100 
A Commitment to Kids 


ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI 


No Contest! Container Corp. 
Workers Choose Teamsters 


Teamster Local 6 of St. Louis, Mo., 
has been declared the winner of a 
National Labor Relations Board 
election among the employees of 
Metal Container Corporation, a 
subsidiary of Anheuser-Busch, 
after a hard-fought campaign 
which saw the Teamsters vieing 
with the Steelworkers for represen- 
tion rights. 


Board recently awarded her more 
than $20,000 in backpay along with 
reinstatement to her job without any 
loss of benefits. 


Although only two years old, the 


Ladies Auxiliary of Teamster Local 
100 in Cincinnati, Ohio has made 


Workers voted 78 to 35 in favor 
of affiliating with Teamster Local 
6 in late October. 

Nicholas J. Torrillo, secretary- 
treasurer of the Missouri local, 
noted of the election win that 
International Organizer Jerry 
Schmidt had been a “tremendous 
asset to the organizing effort, ap- 
plying himself to all phases and 
tasks of the campaign, no matter 
how vast or menial they were. 
His endurance, knowledge and 
capabilities brought in another unit 
for Local 6 and the Teamsters,” 
Torrillo added. 


Here Peters presents Roberta Carter 
(center) with a check for her back- 
pay, as Business Representative 
Muriel Carroll looks on. 


one of its goals a special commit- 
ment to children. In recent months, 
the group has raised $850 to buy - 
one severely handicapped foster 
child a custom built wheelchair, pro- 
vided pajamas for all the children 
at nearby Allen House, and sub- 
sidized half the nursing home costs 
for another severely handicapped 
youngster, Samantha, so she can 
receive the care she needs, 

Here planning yet another project 
are officers and members of the 
group, who urge other Local 100 or 
interested Joint Council 26 wives 
or women members to become 
involved. In the front row, from left, 
are: Peggy Lee, secretary; Barbara 
Vandivier, president; Delores Fester, 
vice president, and Shirley Ham- 
monds, treasurer. Standing, from 
left, are members: Evelyn Whitener, 
Clara Heyl, Diane Spott, Peggy 
Kiser, Ginny Raymond and Lola 
Wright. 


CATLETTSBURG, KENTUCKY 


Teamsters Help Set An 
Outstanding Safety Record 


Two million man-hours of safe 
construction work. That’s the rec- 
ord of Teamster Local 505 mem- 
bers and their building trades 
coworkers involved in the con- 
struction of the H-Coal, Coal 
Liquifaction plant, being built at 
Catlettsburg Ky., under the spon- 
sorship of the U.S. Department of 
Energy. 

In the past two years, Team- 
sters have helped achieve not 
one, but two, safety milestones 
for Badger Plants, Inc., the con- 
tractor in charge of the project. 

Between January 25, 1979 and 
November 1, 1979, 1,050,000 man- 
hours were logged without a lost 
time accident, while between 
March 11, 1978 and January 16, 
1979, building trades employees 
worked another 1,100,000 hours 
without a lost time accident. 

To recognize their first out- 
standing safety achievement, 
Badger presented each of its em- 
ployees on the site with a cap 
honoring the first “over a million” 
milestone. Additional recognition 
for the recently achieved second 
“over a million” is in the works 
now, according to J. H. Jenkins, 
construction safety coordinator 
for Badger, who praised the 
Teamster efforts in a letter to 
Construction Division Director 
Weldon Mathis. 


“We all know construction is 
considered a hazardous occupa- 
tion,” he noted, “but we believe 
this record indicates that when 
both labor and management work 
together, the desirable goal of 
fewer injuries to our employees 
and your members can _ be 
reached,” he added. 


Above, workers and their supervisors 
at the Ky. job site. 


Construction is, indeed a gruel- 
ing and demanding line of work, 
and Teamsters can take pride in 
the fact that they do their tough 
jobs both well and safely. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU, MISSOURI 


New Teamsters Sworn In, 
Ratify Their First Pact 


Being sworn in here are new members 
of Local 574, all employees of Prince 
Gardner's St. Mary, Mo. plant. 

Some 700 new Teamsters were 
involved in the organizing victory, 
among them the workers to whom the 
oath of membership is here being 
administered by Vice President John 
Reece (at podium) and Secretary- 
Treasurer Donald Hurst. 

Hurst, on behalt of the Cape 
Girardeau local and Prince Gardner’s 
new Teamsters, expressed special 
credit for the election victory to IBT 
General Organizer Jerry Schmidt, 
whose efforts helped effect the win. 

Hurst also reports that after 
contract negotiations conducted 
jointly with St. Louis Local 688, 
contracts were ratified at a joint 
membership meeting in late Septem- 
ber, with the vote 799-97 overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of ratifying the contract. 
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SHREVEPORT, LOUISIANA 


Longtime Teamster 
Decides to Step Down 


Teamster Local 568 President Ken- 
neth E. Myers decided recently that 
the time to take retirement had 
come, after a 33-year career with 
the union. 

Myers, chairman of the Central- 
Southern Automobile Transporters 
Negotiating Committee, had also 
served as a trustee on the executive 
board of the Texas Conference of 
Teamsters and as vice president of 
Joint Council 80, prior to stepping 
down from office. Helping to nego- 
tiate the latest auto haulers pact 
was, he said, one of his proudest 
accomplishments. 

The Teamster’s retirement was 
celebrated recently at a dinner in his 
honor, attended by brother Team- 
sters and many of his fellow nego- 
tiators, at which his many years of 
service were lauded. 


NASHVILLE, TENNESSEE 


Something to Make 
The Day Go Better 


Just when you think your kids 
don’t appreciate you, they do 
something that makes you think 
all the sacrifices have been worth 
it. This note to Teamster Retiree 
Charles Brown of Local 480 in 
Nashville, Tenn., is one he’s 
treasured for years and from 
which he derived much comfort 


BLOUNTVILLE, TENNESSEE 


A Teamster Veteran 
Is Dead at 57 


Paul Snapp, Sr., former president 
and business agent for Teamster 
Local 549 in Blountville, Tenn., died 
recently of cancer. 

Prior to his retirement several 
years ago, Snapp had also served 
the Teamsters Union as director of 
Tennessee Joint Council 87 and as a 
trustee of the Southern Conference 
of Teamsters. He is survived by his 
wife, Agnes, and four children. 


Shown at the dinner offering Myers 
their congratulations are, from left: 
Albert Matheson, employer chairman, 
Southern Conference Automobile 
Transporters Grievance Committee; 
Charlie Thompson, union chairman 
of the Southern Conference 
Grievance Committee and an IBT 


during many hot days and cold 
nights driving alone over-the- 
road. “My Janet expressed the 
sentiment of most children who 
may be a littie late expressing 
their appreciation, but feel it none 
the less,” he said. Let this one 
note speak for all of them. 
Dear Daddy: 

| was driving home from 
work today in the Corvair (no 
air conditioning) and | was so 
hot. | stopped at a light and a 
big, noisy truck pulled up be- 
side me. | thought, “That’s 
what put me through school.” 


BY & ed 
general organizer; Myers; Michael 
Ellison, secretary of the Central- 
Southern Automobile Negotiating 
Committee from Local 941 in El 
Paso, Tex., and L. Z. McCoy, a 
member of the National Automobile 
Transporters Negotiating Committee 
trom Local 745 in Dallas. 


Then | suddenly realized 
that you had spent thousands 
of hot days spending time at 
millions of traffic lights in 
order to give us a nice home 
and nice clothes. 

| realize that there is noth- 
ing | can say or do to thank 
you and Mama for everything 
we had, but !| wanted to let 
you know that | was thinking 
of you. | love you very much. 


Thank you, 
Janet (your daughter) 


NOVATO, CALIFORNIA 


This Teamster Loves 
Her New Career 


Truck-driving isn’t just for men any- 
more, as most of us probably know. 


One Teamster who’s now making 
her living the hard way is Shirley 
Curr, one of the concrete truck driv- 
ing team at Shamrock Materials in 
Sonoma, Calif., and a member of 
Teamster Local 624 in Novato. 


The tall mother of three children 
is willing to get dirty, work hard, 
long hours and drink a couple of 
beers with “the boys” at the end 
of the day, all prerequisites for a 
truck-drivin’ woman. 

“I’m just one of the boys,” she 
notes with a laugh, adding quickly, 
*... almost.” 

Mrs. Curr, who’s been on the job 
almost six months, admits the work 
is much harder than previous jobs 
she’s had, but adds that she loves 
it. “I can’t really explain why | like 
it so much . . . it’s just so different, 
I’m always doing things a little dif- 
ferently from the day before, and 
1 meet new people, it’s outside . . 
and it pays a lot more than any job 
I’ve had before,” she notes. 

Curr previously drove a school 
bus, and so already had the special 
license required when the driver’s 
position at Shamrock opened. Asked 
about her male colleagues’ reac- 
tion, Mrs. Curr says that most of 
them have now accepted her. In the 
beginning ‘“‘some of the guys thought 
| wouldn’t make it, but when they 
saw that | was reaily willing to work 
and was doing okay, they accepted 
me.” 

Curr has her work cut out for her. 
Depending on the job she’s assigned 
to, she is at times expected to lift 
and pour from 70 pound bags of 
additives necessary for some con- 
crete jobs and walk away coated 
with soot. “For some jobs, you have 
to use an additive that is black, and 
! come back just covered from head 
to foot with this black stuff. And it’s 
hard to get off. | tell the guys it’s my 


SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


Resort Spa’s Back in 
Business With New Contract 


Teamster Local 542 of San Diego an- 
nounced recently that a brief strike 
by employees at the LaCosta (Calif.) 
health spa, which caters to many of 


fe : 
new kind of make-up,” she says. 


Although there have been some 10 
hour days, Mrs. Curr usually works 
the 7 a.m. to 3 p.m. shift. 


She is responsible each morning 
for checking the oil, the water, and 
the fuel supply in “her” truck. Then 
she waits for orders. She backs the 
truck under the loading spout, fills 
it up, and takes off for the first of 
many jobs of the day. 

Aside from the physical dirty work 
demanded in this type of work, Mrs. 
Curr feels that the most difficult part 
of her job was learning to maneuver 
the cumbersome concrete trucks. 


“There’s a lot of skill involved in 
learning to get as close to the job 
as possible without wrecking some- 
thing,” she commented. 

Another important part of her job 
is keeping the inside of the drum 
clean of dried concrete. “If the con- 
crete dries in there, guess who gets 
to jackhammer it out? That’s right, 


the nation’s celebrities, has been set- 
tled. 

The union’s contract with LaCosta 
expired June 11. After bargainers 
reached an impasse, about two-thirds 
of the 150 or so employees covered 
by the contract struck September 14. 

Despite erroneous newspaper re- 
ports that alleged that the Interna- 
tional Union had not sanctioned the 
walkout, Local 542 reports that Gen- 


me,” she stated. 

Drivers are required to clean the 
inside with acid from time to time, 
another nasty job which can burn 
the lungs. “‘That’s why we keep the 
drum rolling so much of the time,” 
she adds with a smile. 

Despite its drawbacks, Shirley 
Curr likes her new occupation and 
feels the good far outweighs the bad. 

She’s moving most of the time, 
meeting new people, and thinks the 
people she works with are “.. . all 
really nice guys . . . they’re such 
neat people.” 

Her husband heartily approves of 
her new career, and the higher 
Teamster-negotiated pay and bene- 
fits that go with it. ‘The money’s so 
much better than any other job I’ve 
ever had,” Shirley notes. “And |! 
figure my time’s worth this kind of 
money.” Needless to say, she’s just 
as happy to be carrying her brand- 
new Teamster card. 


eral President Frank Fitzsimmons was 
himself seen manning the picket line 
at one point during the strike. 

With contract matters settled, La- 
Costa’s masseurs and masseusses, 
hair stylists, weight reduction tech- 
nicians, beauticians and cosmetolo- 
gists, all of them Teamsters, are back 
on the job, Local 542 Secretary-Treas- 
urer Thomas Rodgers reports. 


The recent series of natural dis- 
asters—floods in Texas and Missis- 
sippi, hurricanes on the Florida 
coast, landslides and earthquakes 
in California—has focused attention 
on home insurance, and many 
homeowners are discovering their 
coverage has not kept pace with 
inflation. 

Before the onset of winter, with 
its damaging snow and ice storms, 
it might be wise to check whether 
the overall amount of your insur- 
ance is adequate. Rising property 
values and prices of materials and 
labor—up 72 percent since 1972— 
can quickly outdate the homeown- 
er’s insurance policy, especially if 
it hasn’t been checked for several 
years. 

Insurance experts point out that 
unless your home is kept insured 
for at least 80 percent of its current 
replacement, you may not be fully 
covered in the event of even a par- 
tial loss. However, the homeowner 
also should understand that any 
coverage less than 100 percent 
would not provide full replacement. 

For example, 80 percent cover- 
age on a house with a replacement 
cost of $65,000 would only pay 
$52,000 to rebuild a totally de- 
stroyed home. 

The most frequent argument peo- 
ple have with insurance compa- 
nies is over payments offered on 
stolen, burned or otherwise de- 
stroyed belongings insured under 
“homeowner,” “tenant” or other 
fire and theft policies, according to 
the New York State Insurance De- 
partment’s consumer services bu- 
reau. 

The fact is that the type of cover- 
age most people have won’t pay the 
full cost of reolacing possessions. 
It pays only the “actual cash value.” 
This is the replacement cost less 
depreciation. As an example, a sofa 
bought six years ago for $600 might 
cost $900 to replace today. But a 
claims adjuster could allow only 
$360 even though the sofa might 
be in excellent condition, because 
upholstered furniture normally de- 
preciates about 10 percent a year. 

Another cause of dispute over in- 
surance claims is that people don’t 
keen receipts or other records 
which could prove what they paid 
for expensive items. An inventory 
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also is desirable. While not as con- 
clusive as the actual receipts, state 
insurance departments advise that 
an inventory does provide at least 
a starting point for discussion even 
if the insurance adjuster does 
knock down some of it. 

If no bills are available, some 
companies may try to evaluate your 
lifestyle. If you claimed a fire- 
damaged sofa originally cost you 
$1,000, the adjuster may look at 
your other furniture to see if you live 
on that scale. More people nowa- 
days are also photographing their 
expensive items as a form of docu- 
mentation. 

With the need to increase total 
coverage, you can still hold down 
costs by taking a larger ‘“‘deducti- 


ble” on the overall policy. The 
deductible is the amount you would 
pay yourself. Most policies now 
have a $100 deductible. You can 
save 10 percent by going to a $250 
deductible, and 20 percent and 
even 25 percent by going to $500. 

Uncle Sam also may help insure 
you if you do suffer a loss and have 
to pay the deductible yourself. If 
you itemize income taxes, casualty 
losses above the first non-reim- 
bursed $100 of each loss are de- 
ductible. A homeowner in a 20 per- 
cent tax bracket thus might be able 
to reduce his taxes $20 for each 
$100 of loss he can claim. 


More companies now offer full 
replacement coverage on personal 
property losses. You can check 
with your state department of in- 
surance for the names of compa- 
nies offering full replacement value. 
One insurance carrier gives such 
full replacement value for personal 
property losses at a cost of about 
$30 extra for a homeowner whose 
home is valued at $50,000. 

If you do not have the newer 
full-replacement value rider or en- 
dorsement, you can usually expect 
to get the cost of the item less de- 
preciation. One large company esti- 
mates approximate annual depreci- 
ation as follows: 

Air conditioners, phonographs, 
TV sets (not picture tubes), vacuum 
cleaners, 10 percent; sewing ma- 
chines, refrigerators, freezers, 7 
percent; small appliances such as 
irons, radios, 10 percent; women’s 
fur coats, 10 percent; cloth coats, 
dresses, suits, 20 percent, men’s 
coats, 10 percent; suits, sweaters, 
slacks, sports jackets, 20 percent; 
shoes, haberdashery, 33 percent; 
chairs, upholstered furniture, card 
tables, 10 percent. 

These rates, of course, are only 
average or typical since actual de- 
preciation may vary with the extent 
of usage and the model or kind 
of goods. All items in actual use, 
regardless of age, are considered 
to have some remaining value— 
about 10 percent. 

Most basic homeowner policies 
are covered for fire or lightning, 
explosion, aircraft, vehicles, smoke, 
vandalism and malicious mischief, 
theft, windstorm or hail and break- 
age of glass. 

A more comprehensive home- 
owner policy would additionally 
cover falling objects, weight of ice, 
snow, sleet, freezing of plumbing, 
heating and air-conditioning sys- 
tems and domestic appliances. Also 
sudden and accidental injury from 
artificially generated currents to 
electrical appliances, devices, fix- 
tures and wiring. 

Homeowner insurance policies 
usually provide coverace on the 
contents of a home at 50 percent 
of the insurance on the house itself. 
Thus, if the house is insured for 
$60,000, the contents would be cov- 
ered for up to $30,000. 


What more appropriate 
time than Christmas 

to go for a sleigh ride 
with Les Aardahl of : 
Teamster Local 190 in 
Glendive, Mont., and 
tanker driver for 
Northern Tank. With 

\ sleigh bells tinkling, 
Les loves to harness up 
his faithful dappled 

gray and take off across 
the fields with a sleigh 
full of laughing pas- 
sengers ‘‘from one to 
81” on wintry weekends. 
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tj Byvictor Totoni, 62, recently retired as a 
sales driver for Hostess Cake, but the 
~» Mass. Local 494 Teamster has no plans 
to abandon his favorite hobby, speed 
skating, which he says, “keeps him 
fit’ (but would probably kill the rest of 
us). For the last three years, Vic (at 
right) has competed in the International 
Senior Olympics at Lake Placid, N.Y., 
showing lightning speed and style on 
the ice. No novice to the sport, he 
y worked up his skill by competing in the 
annual Silver Skates Derby at the Bos- 
ton Garden prior to retirement. 
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687 and transport driver for Matlack= 
Inc.; took to the woods recently for @ 
hunting outing with buddy Morgan 
Fleming. On state land near South 
Colton, N.Y., he managed to bag this 
10-point buck, weighing in at 224 Ibs. 


Is there any better way 
for a sports enthusiast to 
spend a honeymoon 
than fishing? That's how 
Karen Miriani of Local 
618 and Alco Power, 
chose to spend hers. To 
prove it’s not a fish 
story, she brought back 
this beautiful 2 Ib., 

8 oz. crappie, which she 
later had mounted as 

a memento of the trip. 
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FROM THE 
INTERNATIONAL BROTHERHOOD OF TEAMSTERS, 
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OF AMERICA 


FRANK E. FITZSIMMONS RAY SCHOESSLING 
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GEORGE E. MOCK WILLIAM J. McCARTHY EDWARD LAWSON LOUIS F. PEICK 
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HAROLD J. GIBBONS SAM PROVENZANO WELDON MATHIS JOHN H. CLEVELAND 
SECOND VICE PRESIDENT SIXTH VICE PRESIDENT TENTH VICE PRESIDENT FOURTEENTH VICE PRESIDENT 
JOSEPH TREROTOLA ROY WILLIAMS ARNIE WEINMEISTER JACKIE PRESSER 

THIRD VICE PRESIDENT SEVENTH VICE PRESIDENT ELEVENTH VICE PRESIDENT FIFTEENTH VICE PRESIDENT 
ROBERT HOLMES JOSEPH W. MORGAN M. E. ANDERSON MAURICE R. SCHURR 
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TRUSTEES 
FRANK J. MATULA, JR. JESSE L. CARR T. R. COZZA 
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